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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


As  the  text  of  this  work  may  be  supposed  to  have  now 
become,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  unalterable,  it  has 
been  thought  judicious  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  division,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  reference,  ,  The  text  is  accord- 
ingly divided  into  short  sections,  the  numbering  of  which  is 
continued  through  the  book  ;  so  that  hereafter,  the  sections 
being  permanent  and  the  text  unaltered,  the  book  may 
be  cited  by  the  sections,  without  regard  to  editions  or  to 
pages. 

It  was  Mr.  "Wheaton's  practice,  in  new  editions,  to  revise 
his  text,  and  not  to  put  new  matter  into  notes.  It  will  he 
found,  therefore,  that  his  notes  are  short,  and  contain  rarely 
any  thing  more  than  references  to  the  authors  discussed  in 
the  test 

This  edition  contains  nothing  but  the  text  of  Mr.  Whea- 
ton, according  to  his  last  revision,  his  notes,  and  the  origi- 
nal matter  contributed  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Wheaton's  notes 
are  indicated  by  letters.  The  original  contributions  of  the 
editor  are  all  in  the  form  of  notes,  which  are  indicated  bv 
numbers,  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  signed  with  the  letter  D. 
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For  convenience  in  referring  to  the  editor's  notes,  the  num- 
bering is  continuous  through  the  hook. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  that  this  preface  should  furnish 
an  extended  biography  of  Mr.  Wheaton ;  still  less,  that  the 
editor  should  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  his  mind,  or  a 
eulogy  of  his  merits  and  services.  These  have  their  appro- 
priate places,  in  which  all  that  his  warmest  admirers  can 
wish  has  been  said  by  those  best  qualified  to  speak  of  him. 
Nothing  more  will  be  undertaken  than  it  may  be  an  as- 
sistance to  the  reader  to  have  at  hand,  —  a  history  of  the 
work  itself,  and  such  a  sketch  of  the  authors  life  as  will 
show  his  public  relations,  and  in  what  circumstances  and 
under  what  influences  the  book  was  written. 

Henr¥  Wheaton  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Nov.  27,  1785.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  in  that  State.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of 
high  standing  and  competent  fortune,  and  was  able  to  give 
his  son  the  advantages  not  only  of  a  liberal  education,  but, 
what  was  not  so  common  then  as  now,  of  early  travel  and 
study  in  Europe,  Mr.  Wheaton  was  educated  at  Provi- 
dence College  (now  Brown  University),  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1802.  During  the  next  three  years,  he  studied 
law,  and,  in  1805,  went  abroad  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
especially  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  languages,  his- 
tory, and  literature  of  Europe.  While  in  France,  he  gave 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  codes,  then  greatly  discussed, 
and  to  the  international  questions  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  both  worlds ;  and  his  letters  of  introduction  were 
such  as  to  place  him  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading 
public  men  of  his  country  then  in  Europe,  —  a  position 
which  he  maintained  by  his  own  merits. 
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On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  entered  on  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Continuing 
his  interest  in  international  questions,  he  published,  in  I8I0, 
his  small  work  on  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures,  which 
gained  him  an  early  and  lasting  reputation.  From  1816  to 
1827,  he  was  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  during  what  no  one  can  be 
offended  by  hearing  called  the  great  period  of  the  Federal 
Bench  and  Bar.  The  reporter  was  the  friend  and  associate 
of  the  judges  and  the  most  eminent  counsel ;  and,  in  respect 
to  learning  on  foreign  and  international  questions,  and  gen- 
eral culture,  he  held  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
country.  In  1820,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  taking  for  his,  subject 
the  science  of  Public  and  International  Law,  This  address, 
with  his  ti'eatise  on  Captures,  was  the  germ  of  his  great 
work.  For  some  time,  he  was  engaged  on  a  commission  to 
revise  the  statute  law  of  New  York,  during  which  he  was 
a  dihgent  student  of  the  subject  of  codification,  and  of 
legislation  generally.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  resided  at  Copenhagen  until  1835,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Berlin,  first  as  Minister  Resident;  but  the  office 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  Plenipotentiary.  This 
post  he  held  until  184{i,  when  his  diplomatic  career  was 
closed  by  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  sacrifices  our  govern- 
ment ever  made  to  mere  party  routine. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  residence  abroad,  and  at  the 
courts  of  Europe,  his  patriotism  suffered  no  diminution : 
but  distance  and  absence  seemed  to  present  his  counti-y 
more  as  a  unit,  and  with  stronger  hold  on  his  iraaginatiou 
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and  affections;  and  he  preserved  not  only  with  fidelity,  but 
enthusiasm,  the  republican  principles  with  which  he  began 
life. 

Kemaining  a  year  in  France,  Mr.  Wheaton  returned  to 
America  in  1847.  He  was  at  once  appointed  Lecturer 
on  International  Law  at  Harvard  University,  and  was  to 
have  had  the  professorship,  then  ahout  to  be  founded  and 
permanently  endowed  for  him,  of  Civil  and  International 
Law :  but  rapidly  declining  health  obliged  him  to  break  off 
from  all  his  labors ;  and  he  died  at  Dorchester,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  11th  March,  1848. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Wheaton  resided 
abroad  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions of.  great  importance  to  his  own  country  and  Europe. 
He  conducted  the  well-known  controversy  respecting  the 
captures  at  Kiel,  which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Indemnity 
of  1880  (see  this  work,  §§  530-537),  and  led  the  way  to 
other  treaties  of  indemnity  to  the  United  States,  based  on  a 
similar  principle.  While  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  practi- 
cally the  American  representative  for  aU  Germany,  as  we 
had  no  minister  in  Prussia  or  Austria,  or  any  other  of  the 
German  States ;  and  he  gave  constant  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal concerns  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy  of  those  powers. 
For  many  years  he  observed  carefully  the  affairs  of  the 
Zollverein,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  effecting  the  ti'eaty  of 
18i4,  which  was  thought  by  diplomatists  and  publicists  to 
do  him  great  honor,  and  the  rejection  of  which  by  the 
United  States  Senate  caused  him  no  HtOe  regret,  —  the 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  its  defeat  was  understood 
to  have  been  an  accident  of  party  politics,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country. 
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The  reader  of  tliis  book  will  see,  at  almost  every  stage 
in  the  questions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  traces  of  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Wheaton,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  the  abolition 
and  capitalizing  of  the  Sound  Dues  and  the  Scheldt  Dues 
and  the  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and 
the  lines  of  distinction  established  as  to  the  exemption  of 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  certain  claims 
of  their  former  sovereigns.  But  there  was  scarcely  a  topic 
affecting  the  interests  of  his  country,  or  the  science  of  in- 
ternational and  public  law,  or  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  kind,  in  which  he  did  not  interest  himself ; 
contributing  pamphlets  to  the  press,  articles  to  the  leading 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  maintaining  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  philosophical  and  literary  societies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  he  was  an  honored 
member.  In  1831,  he  published  his  valuable  History  of  the 
Northmen,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  French  at 
Paris.  In  1838  appeared  the  History  of  Scandinavia,  —  the 
joint  work  of  himself  and  Dr.  Crichton. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Wheaton  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  offered 
by  the  French  Institute,  on  the  subject,  "  L'Histoire  du 
Droit  des  Gens  en  Europe,  depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie 
jusqu'au  Congres  de  Vienne."  He  afterwards  enlarged  it 
into  a  treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in 
Europe  and  America,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty 
of  Washington  in  1842.  This  was  published  in  Enghsh,  in 
New  York,  in  1845,  —  the  preface  being  dated  at  Paris 
in  1843  ;  and  in  French,  in  1846,  at  Leipsic  aiid  Paris. 

To  his  great  work,  the  Elements  of  International  Law, 
Mr.  Wheaton,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  gave  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  after  his  twenty-fifth  year.     For  the  duties  of  a 
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commentator  on  that  branch  of  science,  he  combined  adi'an- 
tages  which,  in  no  one  of  his  countrj'men,  were  ever  before 
united.  He  was  familiar  with  the  four  languages  in  which 
the  stores  of  international  law  ai-e  gathered.  He  had  the 
early  preparatory  discipline  successively  of  a  practising  law- 
yer, and  a  reporter  of  judicial  decisions,  followed  by  twenty 
years  of  diplomatic  experience  at  one  of  the  political  centres 
of  Europe.  He  maintained  an  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  familiar  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  publicists,  and  scholars  of  Europe  and  America ; 
and  kept  himself  thoroughly  informed  of  the  current  history 
of  whatever  bore  upon  the  relations  of  States.  In  short,  he 
combined  the  advantages  of  the  discijiline  of  a  barrister,  the 
culture  of  a  scholar,  the  experience  of  a  diplomatist,  and 
the  habits  of  a  man  of  society.  And  it  is  no  small  thing 
to  add,  that,  to  a  subject  essentially  moral,  he  brought  a 
purity  of  nature,  candor,  and  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  as 
remarkable  as  his  learning,  industry,  and  philosophy. 

This  work,  under  the  title  of  The  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  was  first  sent  to  the  press  in  1836,  in  two 
editions,  —  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at  London ; 
the  preface  being  written  at  Berlin,  and  dated  Jan.  1, 1836. 
The  third  edition  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1846  ; 
the  preface  being  dated  at  Berlin,  November,  1845. 

In  1846  and  1847,  Mr.  Wheaton  prepared  an  edition  in 
French;  the  preface  being  dated  at  Paris,  April  15,  1847, 
just  before  his  final  return  to  America.  It  was  published 
at  Leipsic  and  Paris,  iu  1848,  —  the  year  of  the  author's 
death. 

A  second  edition  of  the  work,  in  French,  was  published 
at  the  same  places  in  1833. 
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The  next  foreign  edition  conferred  a  singular  distinction 
upon  the  author :  it  was  a  translation  into  Chinese,  executed 
and  puhlished  in  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Government.     See  note  8. 

In  1855,  an  edition,  which  has  always  been  called  the 
sixth  edition  (counting  the  French  editions  as  the  fourth 
and  fifth),  was  prepared  in  Boston,  with  notes  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Lawrence. 

In  1863,  the  seventh  edition  was  published  in  Boston, 
also  with  notes  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  present  is  therefore  tlie  eighth  edition.  The  notes 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  do  not  form  any  part  of  this  edition.  It 
is  confined,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  text  and  notes  of  the 
author,  and  the  notes  of  the  present  editor,  who  undertakes 
his  work  at  the  request  of  .the  widow  of  Mr.  Wheaton, 
recently  deceased,  and  of  his  only  surviving  children,  his 
daughters. 

Adhering  to  the  course  proposed,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  discuss  the  character  of  this-  work,  or  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  more  strictly  literary  labors  of  the 
distinguished  jurist ;  still  less,  to  report  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  him  by  bodies  politic,  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  or  eminent  individuals.  Yet,  among  the 
honors  his  memory  has  received,  one  may  be  selected  for 
mention,  as  peculiarly  gratifying.  His  native  State  has 
resolved  to  place  his  statue  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union,  as 
one  of  the  two  assigned  to  it  in  the  gallery  of  the  public 
men  of  America. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  gave  so  fair  promise  of 
continuing  the  honor  of  his  name  in  another  generation, 
survived  him  but  a  few  years.     Yet  it  is  hoped  that  too 
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much  is  not  claimed  in  expressing  a  belief,  that  his  name 
will  still  remain  so  long  as  the  science  which  regulates  the 
relations  of  States  shall  be  studied  among  men. 

RICHARD  H.  DANA,  Ja. 
Boston,  July  2,  1866. 
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A  L':fcDITION  DE   1848.      PARIS  ET   LEIPZIG. 


La  premiere  editioa  de  cet  ouvrage  a  para  a  Londres,  en 
1836,  en  anglais,  et  a  passe  par  deux  autres  editions  dans 
la  meme  langue,  publiees  a  Philadelphia,  et  revues,  cor- 
rigees,  et  consid^rablement  augmentees  par  I'auteur.  En 
ecrivant  cet  ouvrage,  il  s'cst  propose  de  reunir  dans  un  livre 
elementaire,  destine  a  I'usage  des  diplomates  et  des  hommes 
d'etat,  I'ensemble  des  regies  de  conduite  qui  doivent  etre 
observees  dans  les  relations  mutuelles  des  nations,  en  temps 
de  paix  et  en  temps  de  guerre.  Le  droit  international,  ou 
droit  des  gens  positif,  est  fonde  sur  la  morale  Internationale, 
qu'on  a  ordinairement  appelee  le  droit  des  gens  naturel. 
La  plupart  des  regies  dont  se  compose  le  droit  international, 
sont  tiroes  des  exemples  de  ce  qui,  dans  la  pratique  variable 
des  nations  civilisees,  a  ete  approuve  par  le  jugement  im- 
partial des  publicistes  et  des  tribunaux  intemationaux.  Ces 
precedents  se  sont  accrus  en  nombre  et  en  importance 
durant  la  longue  periode  qui  s'est  ^coulee  depuis  la  publi- 
cation de  I'ouvrage  classique  et  justement  estim6  de  Vattel, 
periode  abondante  en  discussions  instructives.  entre  les  cabi- 
nets et  dans  les  tribunaux  et  les  assemblees  1 
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diverges  nations  concernant  leurs  relations  politiques  et 
leurs  devoirs  mutuels.  L'auteur  a  puise  a  ces  sources 
les  principes  generaux  qu'on  peut  regarder  comme  ayant 
rc^a  Tassentimcnt  de  la  portion  la  plus  eclairee  du  genre 
humain,  sinon  comme  regies  de  conduite  invariables,  du 
moina  comme  regies  qu'aucun  ctat  ne  peut  violer  sans  en- 
courir  Topprobre  g6neral,  et  sans  s'exposer  au  danger  de 
provoquer  les  tostilites  d'autres  etats  independants  dont  les 
droits  seraient  leses,  ou  dont  la  s^curite  serait  mcnacee  par 
leur  violation.  L' experience  demontre  que  ces  motifs  four- 
nissent  une  certaine  garantie,  memo  dans  les  temps  les  plus 
malheureux,  pour  I'observation  des  regies  de  justice  inter- 
nationale,  s'ils  n'accordent  pas  cette  sanction  parfaite  que  le 
legislateur  a  annexee  au  droit  interne  de  cbaque  etat  par- 
ticulier.  La  connaissance  du  droit  public  externe  a  done 
toujours  ete  regardee  comme  etaat  de  la  plus  grande  utility 
^  tous  ceux  qui  prennent  part  aux  affaires  publiques,  et  sur- 
tout  a  ceux  qui  sout  destines  ^  la  carrierc  diplomatique. 
L'auteur  a  ete  encourage  par  la  faveur  accordee  par  -le 
public  aux  editions  pr6c^dentes  de  son  ouvrage  a  faire 
publier  cette  nouvelle  edition  en  langue  fran^aise. 

H.  Wheaton. 

F\Ris,  le  15  AvrU,  1847. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  two  former  editions  of  the 
present  Treatise,  the  Author  has  submitted  to  the  public 
judgment  another  work  connected  with  the  same  subject, 
and  entitled  "History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Euvojie  and 
America,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, 1842."  In  the  present  edition  of  the  "  Elements  of 
International  Law,"  constant  reference  has  been  had  to  this 
historical  deduction,  in  which  the  Author  endeavored  to 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  those  rules  of  international 
justice  so  long  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  which  have  been 
more  or  less  perfectly  observed  by  the  Chiistian  nations 
of  modern  Europe ;  which  have  been  adopted  by  their 
descendants  in  the  New  World,  from  the  fii-st  planting  of 
European  colonies  on  the  American  Continents  ;  and  have 
been  more  recently  applied  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
European  and  American  nations  with  the  Mohammedan 
and  Pagan  races  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  law  of  nations  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  exclusively  founded  on  religion,  The 
laws  of  peace  and  war,  the  inviolability  of  heralds  and 
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.  the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  obligation  of 
treaties,  were  all  consecrated  by  religious  principles  and 
rites.  Ambassadors,  heralds,  and  fugitives  who  took  refuge 
in  the  temples,  or  on  the  household  hearth,  were  deemed 
inviolable,  because  they  were  invested  with  a  sacred  char- 
acter and  the  symbols  of  religion.  Treaties  were  sanctioned 
with  solemn  oaths,  the  violation  of  which  it  was  believed 
must  be  followed  by  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  War 
between  nations  of  the  same  race  and  religion  was  declared 
with  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  heralds  proclaimed 
its  existence  by  devoting  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  deities. 
"Eternal  war  against  the  Barbarians,"  was  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  people  of  antiquity. 
Among  the  Eomans  "  stranger  "  and  "  enemy  "  were  synony- 
mous. Adversus  hostem,  mterna  auctoritas  esto  was  the 
maxim  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  Justinian  considered  all 
nations  as  enemies  unless  they  were  the  allies  of  Home. 
More  permanent  relations  could  exist  only  between  nations 
of  the  same  origin,  and  professing  the  religious  faith  com- 
mon to  the  entire  race.  Such  were  the  Hellenic  tribes 
represented  in  the  great  Amphictyonic  council  of  Greece, 
which  was  rather  a  religious  than  a  political  institution. 
But  even  the  pui-est  moralists  hardly  admitted  any  other 
duties  between  the  Greeks  themselves  than  such  as  were 
founded  on  positive  compact. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  tended  to  abolish  the 
Pagan  precept ;  "  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,"  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  benevolent  command :  "  Love  your 
enemies,"  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  perpetual 
hostility  between  the  different  races  of  men.  But  this 
milder  dispensation  long  struggled  in  vain  against  the  secu- 
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lar  enmity  of  the  diiFerent  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
that  spirit  of  blind  intolerance  which  darkened  the  ages 
succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire.  During  tlie 
Middle  Ages  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  began  to  unite, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  an  international  law 
common  to  all  who  professed  the  same  religious  faith. 
This  law  was  founded  mainly  upon  the  following  circum- 
stances :  — 

Fu'st :  The  union  of  the  Latin  Church  under  one  spir- 
itual head,  whose  authority  was  often  invoked  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  between  sovereigns  and  between  nations. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  the  canon  law 
was  reduced  into  a  code,  which  served  as  the  rule  to  guide 
the  decisions  of  the  Church  in  public  as  well  as  private 
controversies. 

Second:  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Eoman  law, 
and  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  jurisprudence  by  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  either  as  the  basis  of  their 
municipal  codes,  or  as  subsidiary  to  the  local  legislation  in 
each  country, 

(  The  origin  of  the  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe  may 
thus  be  traced  to  these  two  principal  sources,  —  the  canon 
law  and  the  Roman  civil  law.)  The  proofs  of  this  double 
origin  may  be  distinctly  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the 
Spanish  casuists  and  the  professors  of  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  Each  general  council  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  a  European  Congress,  which  not  only  deliber- 
ated on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  also  decided  the  contro- 
versies between  the  different  States  of  Christendom.  The 
professors  of  the  Roman  law  were  the  public  jurists  and 
diplomatic  negotiators  of  the  age.     The  writers  on  the  law 
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of  nations  before  the  time  of  Grotius,  such  as  Francis  de 
Victoria,  Balthazar  Ayala,  Conrad  Brunus,  and  Albericus 
Gentilis,  fortified  their  reasonings  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  civilians  and  the  canonists.  The  great  religious  rev- 
olution of  the  sixteenth  century  undermined  one  of  the  bases 
of  this  universal  jurisprudence  :  but  the  public  jurists  of  the 
Protestant  school,  whilst  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  canon  law,  still  continued  to 
appeal  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  constituting  the  general 
code  of  civilized  nations. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  of  a  balance  of  power 
among  the  European  States  also  contributed  to  form  the 
international  law  recognized  by  them.  The  idea  of  this 
system,  though  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  statesman  of 
antiquity,  had  never  been  practically  applied  to  secure  the 
mdependence  of  nations  against  the  ambition  of  the  great 
military  monarchies  by  which  the  civilized  world  was  suc- 
cessively subdued.  The  modem  system  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  first  developed  among  the  States  of  Italy  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  order  to  maintain  their  mutual  inde- 
pendence, and,  subsequently,  to  unite  them  all  against  the 
invasions  of  the  transalpine  nations.  Such  was  the  policy 
of  the  Republic  of  Florence  under  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  and  such  was  the  object  of  MachiavelU  in  writing 
his  celebrated  treatise  of  the  Prince.  Unfortunately  for 
his  own  fame,  and  for  the  permanent  interests  of  mankind, 
this  masterly  writer,  in  his  patriotic  anxiety  to  secure  his 
country  against  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced 
from  the  Barbarians,  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  those 
atrocious  means. already  too  familiar  to  the  domestic  tyrants 
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of  Italy. .  The  violent  remedies  he  sought  to  apply  for  her 
restoration  to  pristine  greatness  were  poisons,  and  his  book 
became  the  manual  of  despotism,  in  which  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  found  their  detestable  max- 
ims of  policy.  But  policy  can  never  be  separated  from 
justice  with  impunity.  Sound  policy  can  never  authorize  a 
resort  to  such  measures  as  are  prohibited  hy  the  law  of 
nations,  founded  on  the  principles  of  eternal  justice ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  nations  ought  not  to  prohibit 
that  which  sound  policy  dictates  as  necessary  to  the  security 
of  any  State.  "  Justice,"  says  Burke,  "is  the  great  stand- 
ing policy  of  civil  society,  and  any  eminent  departure  from 
it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  no  policy  at  all." 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  long-disputed  question 
as  to  the  motives  of  Maehiavelli  in  writing,  his  work  cer- 
tainly reflects  the  image  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  of 
European  society,  presenting  one  mass  of  dissimulation, 
crime,  and  corruption,'  which  called  loudly  for  a  great 
teacher  and  reformer  to  arise,  who  should  stay  the  ravages 
of  this  moral  pestilence,  and  speak  the  unambiguous  lan- 
guage of  truth  and  justice  to  princes  and  people.  Such  a 
teacher  and  reformer  was  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  treatise  on 
the  Laws  of  Peace  and  War,  produced  a  strong  impression 
on  the  public  mind  of  Christian  Europe,  and  gradually 
wrought  a  most  salutary  change  in  the  practical  intercourse 
of  nations  in  favor  of  humanity  and  justice.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  works  of  Grotius,  and 
the  public  jurists  formed  in  his  school,  considered  as  scien- 
tific, expository  treatises,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
class  of  writers  which  has  contributed  more  to  promote  the 
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;  of  civilization  than  "these  illustrious  authors  — 
these  friends'  of  human  nature  —  these  kind  instructors  of 
human  errors  and  frailties  —  these  benevolent  spirits  who 
held  up  the  torch  of  science  to  a  benighted  world."  ^  If 
the  international  intercourse  of  Europe,  and  the  nations  of 
European  descent,  has  been  since  marked  by  superior 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberality,  in  comparison  with  the 
usage  of  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  this 
glorious  superiority  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  these 
private  teachers  of  justice,  to  whose  moral  authority  Sover- 
eigns and  States  are  often  compelled  to  bow,  and  whom 
they  acknowledge  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  their  contro- 
versies in  peace ;  whilst  the  same  authority  contributes  to 
give  laws  even  to  war  itself,  by  Umiting  the  range  of  its 
operations  within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds  consistent 
with  its  pm:pose8  and  objects. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that, 
without  overrating  the  authority  of  this  class  of  writers,  or 
without  considering  authority  in  any  case  as  a  substitute 
for  reason,  the  public  jurists  may  justly  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  great  weight  as  impartial  witnesses  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  general  sentiments  and  usages  of  civilized 
nations.  Their  testimony  receives  additional  confirmation 
every  time  their  authority  is  invoked  by  statesmen,  and 
from  the  lapse  of  every  successive  year  in  which  the  cur- 
rent of  this  authority  is  uninterrupted  by  the  avowal  and 
practice  of  contrary  principles  and  usages.  Add  to  which, 
that  their  judgments  are  usually  appealed  to  by  the  weak, 
and  are  seldom  rejected  except  by  those  who  are  sti-ong 
enough  to  disregard  all  the  principles  and  rules  of  intor- 

•  Patiick  Henrj". 
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national  morality.  "  The  opinions  of  these  eminent  men,'' 
says  Mr.  iFox,  "formed  without  prejudice  upon  subjects 
which  they  have  carefully  studied,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  to  an  impartial  judgment,  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  The  maxims 
laid  down  by  them  are  uninfluenced  by  national  prejudices 
or  particular  interests ;  they  reason  upon  great  principles 
and  with  enlarged  views  of  the  welfai-e  of  nations ;  and  by 
comparing  the  results  of  their  own  reflections  with  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  experience  of  preceding  ages,  they  have 
established  that  system  which  they  considered  as  of  the 
greatest  utility  and  of  the  most  general  application."  ^ 

The  rules  of  international  morality  recognized  by  these 
writers  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  conduct 
which  is  observed  by  one  nation  towards  another,  in  con- 
formity with  these  rules,  will  be  reciprocally  observed  by 
other  nations  towards  it.  The  duties  which  are  imposed 
by  these  rules  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions,  by  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  sovereigns  and  nations  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  other  States,  in  case  they  should  violate 
maxims  generally  received  and  respected  by  the  civilized 
world.  These  maxims  may,  indeed,  be  violated  by  those 
who  choose  to  sufi'er  the  consequences  of  that  hostility ; 
but  they  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  nor  without 
incurring  general  obloquy.  The  science  which  teaches  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  sovereign  States  is  not,  therefore,  a 
vain  and  useless  study,  as  some  have  pretended.  If  it  were 
so,  the  same  thing  might  be  affirmed  of  the  science  of  pri- 
vate morality,  the  duties  inculcated  by  which  are  frequently 

i.  p.  894;  Fox,  Pari.  Hist,  of  England, 
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destitute  of  the  sanction  of  positive  law,  and  are  enforced 
merely  by  conscience  and  social  opinion.  As-  the  very 
existence  of  social  intercourse  in  private  life  depends  upon 
the  observance  of  these  duties,  so  the  existence  of  that 
mutual  intercourse  among  nations,  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  happiness  and  prosperity,  depends  upon  the  rules 
which  have  generally  been  adopted  by  the  great  society  of 
nations  to  regulate  that  intercourse. 

In  preparing  for  the  press  the  present  edition  of  the 
Elements  of  International  Law,  the  work  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  revision,  and  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented. The  Author  has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of 
the  most  recent  questions  which  have  occurred  in  the  inter- 
course of  States,  the  discussion  and  decision  of  which  have 
contributed  to  throw  new  light  upon  that  system  of  rules 
by  which  all  civilized  nations  profess  to  be  bound  in  their 
mutual  intercourse.  He  has  especially  sought  for  those 
sources  of  information  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  judicial  decisions  of  our  own  country,  which  form  a 
rich  collection  of  instructive  examples,  arising  out  of  the 
pecuhar  position  of  the  United  States  during  the  wars  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  and  during  the  war  declared  by 
them  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812.  That  international 
law,  common  to  all  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  which 
our  ancestors  brought  vrith  them  from  Europe,  and  which 
was  obligatory  upon  us  whilst  we  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  did  not  cease  to  be  so  when  we 
declared  our  independence  of  the  parent  counti-y.  Its  obli- 
gation was  acknowledged  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in 
the  ordinances  published  by  that  illustrious  assembly  for 
the  regulation  of  maritime  captures,  and  by  the  Court  of 
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Appeals,  established  for  the  adjudication  of  prize  causes 
during  the  War  of  the  Eevolution.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
United  States  had  recognized,  in  their  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  those  principles  respecting  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral commerce  and  navigation  which  subsequently  became 
the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe.  The  American  government  has  ever  since 
constantly  recognized  and  respected  the  same  principles 
towards  those  maritime  States  by  whom  they  are  recipro- 
cally recognized  and  respected.  As  to  all  others,  it  con- 
tinues to  observe  the  pre-existing  rules  of  the  ancient  law 
of  nations,  whilst  it  has  ever  shown  itself  ready  to  adopt 
measures  for  mitigating  the  practices  of  war,  and  render- 
ing them  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age. 

The  Author  has  also  endeavored  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  has  been  so  long  honored  by  his 
country  in  the  different  diplomatic  missions  confided  to 
him,  by  availing  himself  of  the  peculiar  opportunities,  and 
the  means  of  information  thus  afforded,  for  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  different  questions  of  public  law  which  have 
occurred  in  the  international  intercourse  of  Europe  and 
America,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work.  Among  these  questions  are  those  relating 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave-ti-ade,  and  to  the  interference  of  the 
five  great  European  powers  in  the  internal  aifairs  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  former  of  these  questions  had 
already  been  discussed  by  the  Author,  in  a  separate  trea- 
tise, published  in  1841,  in  which  the  immunity  of  the 
national  flag  from  every  species  and  purpose  of  search,  by 
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the  armed  vessels  of  another  State,  in  time  of  peace,  except 
in  virtue  of  a  special  compact,  was  maintained  by  an  appeal 
to  the  oracles  of  public  law  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  and  by  the  convention 
concluded,  during  the  present  year,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  for  the  suppression  of  the  mutual  right  of 
search  conceded  by  former  treaties.  He  indulges  the  hope 
that  these  additions  to  the  work  may  be  found  to  render  it 
more  useful  to  the  reader,  and  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
favor  with  which  the  previous  editions  have  been  received. 

BEBLiy,  Nommba;  1845. 
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The  object  of  the  Author  in  the  following  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  rules  and  principles  which  govern,  or  are  supposed 
to  govern,  the  conduct  of  States,  in  their  mutual  intercourse 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  which  have  therefore  received 
the  name  of  International  Law,  has  been  to  compile  an 
elementary  work  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic and  other  forms  of  public  life,  rather  than  for  mere 
technical  lawyers,  although  he  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  found  entirely  useless  even  to  the  latter.  The  great 
body  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  compose  this  law  is 
commonly  deduced  from  examples  of  what  has  occurred 
or  been  decided,  in  the  practice  and  intercourse  of  nations. 
These  examples  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  number 
and  interest  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  Vattel's  highly  appreciated  work ;  a  por-. 
tion  of  human  history  abounding  in  fearful  transgressions 
of  that  law  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
the  higher  sanction  of  the  natural  law,  (more  properly 
called  the  law  of  God,}  and  at  the  same  time  rich  m  instruc- 
tive discussions  in  cabinets,  courts  of  justice,  and  legislative 
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assemblies,  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions between  independent  societies  of  men  called  States. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  glean  from 
these  sources  the  general  principles  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  have  received  the  assent  of  most  civilized  and 
Christian  nations,  if  not  as  invariable  rules  of  conduct,  at 
least  as  rules  which  they  cannot  disregard  without  general 
obloquy  and  the  hazard  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  other 
communities  who  may  be  injured  by  their  violation.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  these  motives,  even  in  the  worst  times,  do 
really  afford  a  considerable  security  for  the  observance  of 
justice  between  States,  if  they  do  not  furnish  that  perfect 
sanction  annexed  by  the  lawgiver  to  the  obseirance  of  the 
municipal  code  of  any  particular  State,  The  knowledge 
of  this  science  has,  consequently,  been  justly  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
political  affairs.  The  Author  cherishes  the  hope  that  the 
following  attempt  to  illustrate  it  will  be  received  with  indul- 
gence, if  not  with  favor,  by  those  who  know  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking. 

Bbelin,  January  I,  1836. 
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PAUT    FIRST. 


DEFINITION,    SOURCES,    AND    SUBJECTS    OF   INTER- 
NATIONAL  LAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  SODBCES   OF   INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

§  1.  There  is  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  rec-  Ori^n  of 
ognized  by  all  nations,  which  determines  the  law  that  ai  Law. ' 
regulates  the  reciprocal  relations  of  States.  The  origin  of  this  law 
must  be  sought  in  the  principles  of  justice,  applicable  to  those 
relations.  "While  in  every  civil  society  or  State  there  is  always  a 
legislative  power  which  establishes,  by  express  declaration,  the 
civil  law  of  tliat  State,  and  a  judicial  power,  which  interprets 
that  law,  and  applies  it  to  individual  cases,  in  the  great  society 
of  nations  there  is  no  legislative  power,  and  consequently  there 
are  no  express  laws,  except  those  which  result  from  the  conven- 
tions which  States  may  make  witli  one  another.  As  nations 
acknowledge  no  superior,  as  they  have  not  organized  any  com- 
mon paramount  autliority,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  an 
express  declaration  their  international  law,  and  as  tliey  have  not 
constituted  any  sort  of  Amphictyonic  magistracy  to  interpret  and 
apply  that  law,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  code  of  inter- 
national law  illustrated  by  judicial  interpretations. 

The  inquiry  must  then  be,  what  are  the  principles  of  justice 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  nations,  that  is 
to  say,  from  what  authority  is  international  law  derived. 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  every  publicist  will  decide 
it  according  to  his  own  views,  and  hence  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences which  we  remark  in  their  writings. 
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§  3  DEFINITION    AND    aOTTRCEa  [PART  I- 

Nainrai  §  2-  The  leading  object  of  Grotius,  and  of  his  immedi- 

Lsw  defined,  ^^g  disciples  and  successors,  in  tlie  science  of  which  he 
■was  the  founder,  seems  to  hare  been,  First,  to  lay  down  those  rules 
of  justice  which  would  be  binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state, 
independently  of  any  positive  laws  of  human  institution;  or,  as 
is  commonly  expressed,  living  togetlier  in  a  state  of  nature;  and, 

Secondly,  To  apply  those  rules,  under  the  name  of  Natural 
Law,  to  the  mutual  relations  of  separate  communities  livmg  in 
a  similar  state  with  respect  to  each  other. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  Ghrotius  sets  out  in 
his  work,  on  the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  (cfo  Jure  belli  ac  paeig,') 
with  refuting  the  doctrine  of  tliose  ancient  sophists  who  wholly 
denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  of  some  modern 
tlieologians,  who  asserted  that  these  distinctions  are  created  en- 
tirely by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed  will  of  God,  in  the  same 
manner  as  certain  pohtical  writers,  (such  as  Hobbes,)  afterwards 
referred  them  to  the  positive  institution  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
For  this  purpose,  Grotius  labors  to  show  that  there  is  a  law 
audible  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions,  and 
forbidding  others,  according  to  their  respective  suitableness  or 
repugnance  to  the  reasonable  and  social  nature  of  man.  "  Nat- 
ural law,"  says  he,  "is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing 
that  there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective  suitable- 
ness or  repugnance  to  tlie  rational  and  social  nature,  and  that, 
conseqiiently,  such  actions  arc  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by 
God,  the  Author  of  nature.  Actions  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  exertion  of  reason,  are  in  themselves  lawful  or  unlawful, 
and  are,  therefore,  as  such  necessarily  commanded  or  prohibited 
by  God."  (a) 

Natural  §  3.  The  term  Natural  Law  is  here  evidently  used  for 
cfti'with  flie  those  rules  of  justice  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct 
m'brriM***'  '^^  J^ei"!  ^  moral  and  accountable  beings,  living  in  a 
^w-  social  state,  mdependently  of  positive  human  institutions, 

(a)  "Joanatarale  est  dictatum  rectse  rationis,  indicans  actui  alicui,  ei  ejus  con- 
Tenien1j&  ant  diaconvenientiS,  cum  ipsa  naturS  ratiooali,  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem, 
aut  neceesitatem  moralem,  ac  coiuequenter  ab  auctore  naturae,  Deo,  talem  actum  aut 
vehiri  aut  priecipi. 

"  Actus  de  quibua  tale  extat  ilictatum,  debiti  simt  aut  illiciti  per  se,  atque  ideo  h 
Deo  necessario  prsccepti  aut  vctiti  intelliguDtur."  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib. 
i.  cap.  1,  §  X.  1,  2. 
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PART   I.]  OP   INTERNATIONAL   LAW,  §  4 

(or,  as  is  commonly  expressed,  living  in  a  state  of  nature,)  and 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine 
law,  teing  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Him  to  his  rational 
creatures,  and  revealed  by  the  light  of  reason,  or  the  sacred 
Scriptures.^ 

As  independent  communities  acknowledge  no  common  '^"'"'^1^^ 
superior,  they  may  be  considered  as  living  in  a  state  of  to  tiia  mtet- 
naturo  with  respect  to  each  other :  and  the  obvious  in-  states, 
ference  drawn  by  the  disciples  and  successors  of  Grotius  was,  that 
the  disputes  arising  among  these  independent  communities  must 
be  determined  by  what  they  call  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  new  and  separate  branch  of  the  scieuce,  called  the  Law  of 
Nations,  Jus  Gentium? 

§  4.  Grotius  distinguished  the  law  of  nations  from  the  Law  of 
natural  law  by  tlio  different  nature  of  its  origin  and  ^ngS^'*" 
obligation,  which  ho  attributed  to  the  general  consent  fj^La'^^'bT 
of  nations.  In  the  introduction  to  liis  great  work,  he  Grotius. 
says,  "  I  have  used  in  favor  of  this  law,  the  testimony  of  philoso- 
phers, historians,  poets,  and  even  of  orators ;  not  that  they  are 
indiscriminately  to  be  relied  on  as  impartial  authority ;  since  they 
often  bend  to  the  prejudices  of  their  respective  sects,  the  nature 
of  their  argument,  or  the  interest  of  their  cause ;  but  because 
where  many  minds  of  different  ages  and  countries  concur  in  the 
same  sentiment,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  general  cause.  In 
the  subject  now  in  question,  this  cause  must  be  either  a  just 
deduction  from  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  or  universal  con- 
sent. The  first  discovers  to  us  the  natural  law,  the  second  tlie 
law  of  nations.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  two  branches  of 
the  same  science,  we  must  consider,  not  merely  the  terms  which 
autliors  have  used  to  define  them,  (for  they  often  confound  the 
terms  natural  law  and  law  of  nations,')  but  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  For  if  a  certain  masim  which  cannot  be  fairly 
inferred  from  admitted  principles  is,  nevertlieless,  fomid  to  be 
everywhere  observed,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  derives 
its  origin  from  positive  institution."     He  had  previously  said,  "  As 

[ '  In  Maine's  Ancient  law,  52-58,  73-96,  mill  be  found  a  full  Bad  learned  diacns- 
ftion  of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans,  and  the  j'us  naturak,  in  its  teolinical  Eenae,  with 
the  latest  lights  thrown  on  them  by  historical  researches.]  —  D. 

[2  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  47-59;  Twisa's  Intern.  Law,  2,  3;  MarczoU,  Lehrhuuh 
der  Inst,  des  rom.  Rechtea,  §  15 ;  Woolsoy's  Introduction,  §§  3,  4,  9.  10.]  —  1). 
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§  4  DEFINITION   AND  SOURCES  [PAET  I. 

the  laws  of  each  particular  State  are  designed  to  promote  its 
advantage,  tlio  consent  of  all,  or  at  least  the  gi'eater  number  of 
States,  may  have  produced  certain  laws  between  them.  Aiid,  in 
fact,  it  appears  that  such  laws  have  heen  estabhslied,  tending  to 
promote  the  utility,  not  of  any  particular  State,  but  of  the  great 
body  of  these  communities.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  Law  of 
Nations,  when  it  is  distinguished  from  Natural  Law."  (a)* 

All  the  reasonings  of  Grotius  rest  on  the  distinction,  which  he 
makes  between  the  natural  and  the  positive  or  voluntary  Law  of 
Nations.  He  derives  tlie  first  element  of  the  Law  of  Nations  from 
a  supposed  condition  of  society,  where  men  live  together  in  what 
has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  That  natural  society  has  no 
other  superior  but  God,  no  other  code  than  the  divine  law  engraved 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  announced  by  the  voice  of  censcience. 
Nations  living  together  in  such  a  state  of  mutual  independence 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  this  same  law.  Grotius,  in  de- 
monstrating t!ie  accuracy  of  his  somewhat  obscure  definition  of 
Natural  Law,  has  given  proof  of  a  vast  erudition,  as  well  as  put 
us  in  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  He  then 
bases  the  positive  or  voliuitary  Law  of  Nations  on  the  consent  of 
all  nations,  or  of  tlie  greater  part  of  them,  to  observe,  certain  rules 
of  conduct  ill  their  reciprocal  relations.  He  has  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  these  rules  by  invoking  the  same 
authorities,  as  in  the  case  of  his  definition  of  Natural  Law.  We 
thus  see  on  what  fictions  or  hypotheses  Giotius  has  founded  the 
whole  Law  of  Nations,  But  it  is  evident  that  his  suppo'-ed  state 
of  nature  his  never  existed      As  to  tlie  general  consent  of  na- 


(a)  "Usui  sum  etiani  ad  junn  hujus  probationtm  teatimomis  philosoplioruin  liie- 
toncorum  puetariun,  postremo  et  oratorum ,  non  quod  illis  in  liscrotc  ere  lendum 
Bit,  solcnt  enim  secta,  argumento,  cauoie  servire  sed  quud  ubi  multi  diveraia  tum- 
ponbus  at  loci«  idem  pro  Lerto  affirmant  id  ad  causaro  unn  ersalein  referri  debeat ; 
quae  m  noatns  qUEPStiombus  alia  esse  non  potest  quam  aut  recta  lUatio  ei.  naturse 
pnnupus  procedens  aut  communis  abqius  eonscnfus  Ilia  jub  nature  indicat  hie 
jna  gentium  quorum  disprimen  nin  qoidem  e^  ipsis  testunonus  {passim  enim 
BCriplores  voce  jvns  naturte  et  gentima  permiscenl  )  eed  ex  matente  qualitate  mtelli- 
gendum  est  Qnod  emm  ex  cerCis  prmcipiis  certS  argumentatmne  deduti  non  potest, 
et  tamen  ubique  observatum  apparet,  sequitur  ut  ex  *  oluntate  liberit  ortum  habeat " 

"  Sed  sicut  cujusque  ciyitatJE  jura  utililatem  sua  civitatih  respiciunt  ita 

inter  ciritatea  aut  omnes  autplerasque  ex  consensu  jura  qusedam  naaii  potuerunt  et 
nata  apparent,  quie  utilitatem  respieerent  non  ecetuum  smgul  jrum  sed  magnte  illiua 
rauversitatiB.  Et  hoc  jus  est  quod  gentium  dicitur,  quoliea  id  nomen  £i  jure  naturali 
distinguimuB."    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Prolegom.  40,  17. 

p  Wooleey's  Introd,  §  11 ;  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  114.]  —  D. 
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tions  of  which  he  speaks,  it  can  at  most  be  considered  a  tacit 
consent,  hke  the  jus  non  siriptwm  qitod  consensus  factt  of  the 
Rom<iii  lunsconsults  This  consent  can  only  be  e&tabhshed  by 
the  disposition,  more  or  Ics  uniform,  of  nations  to  ob&erve  among 
themselves  the  rules  of  international  justice,  recognized  by  the 
publicists,  GrotiuB  would,  undoubtedly,  have  done  better  had  he 
sought  the  origin  of  the  Natural  Law  of  Nations  m  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  vaguely  indicated  by  Leibnitz,  (6)  but  clearly 
expressed  and  adopted  by  Cumberland,  (c)  and  admitted  by 
almost  all  subsequent  writers,  as  the  test  of  international  mo- 
rality, (d)  But  in  the  time  that  Grotius  wrote,  tliis  principle 
which  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  dispel  the  mist  with  which 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  International  Law  were  obscured, 
was  but  very  little  understood.  The  principles  and  details  of 
international  morality,  as  distinguished  from  international  law, 
are  to  be  obtained  not  by  applying  to  nations  the  rules  which 
ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  ascertaining 
what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which,  on  the  whole, 
best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  The  means  of 
this  inquiry  are  observation  and  meditation ;  the  one  furnishing 
us  with  facts,  tlie  other  enabling  us  to  discover  the  connection 
of  these  facts .  as  causes  and  effects,  and  to  predict  the  results 
which  will  follow,  whenever  similar  causes  are  again  put  into 
operation,  (e) 

§  5.  Neither  Hobbes  nor  Puffendorf  entertains  the  same  Law  of 
opinion  as  Grotius  upon  the  origin  and  obligatory  force  of  f^w'of  Sa- 
the  positive  Law  of  Nations.  The  former,  in  his  work,  ^™^  ^^^"^ 
De  Cive,  says,  "  The  natural  law  may  be  divided  into  the  identical,  by 

-,  \  „  ,     ,  ,    ,        ■    n  r.  lIobbuK  and 

natural  law  oi  men,  and  tiio  natural  law  of  tetates,  com-  Pufiendori; 
monly  called  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  precepts  of  both  are  the 
same ;  but  since  States,  when  they  are  once  instituted,  assume  the 

(b)  Et  jus  quidem  merimi  aive  itrictum  aascltur  es  principio  aervandee  pada ; 
Eeqnitae  bItb  earilas  ad  m^ua  ftliquid  contendit,  ut  dum  qnisque  alteci  prodeat  quan- 
tum potest,  telidtatem  suam  augeat  in  aliena ;  et  ut  verbo  dicam,  jua  strictmn  mise- 
nam  vital,  jus  superius  ad.  felicitatem  tendit,  eed  qualis  in  Irnnc  mortalilatem  cadit, 
Leibnitz,  de  Usu  Actorum  Publicorum,  §  13. 

(c)  Les  natuire  est  propositio  naturaliter  cognila,  actiones  indicans  effectricea  com- 
munis boni.    Cumberland,  de  Legibus  Natuite,  cap.  v.  §  1. 

(d)  Bentimm's  Priiitiples  of  International  Law.  Works,  Part  VIII,  587.  Edit. 
Bowring. 

(e)  SeniOT,  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  156,  pp.  310,  321. 
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personal  qualities  of  individual  men,  that  law,  whicli  when  speak- 
ing of  individual  men  we  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  called  tiie  Law 
of  Nations  wlien  applied  to  whole  states,  nations,  or  people."  (a)  * 
To  this  opinion  Pvffendorf  implicitly  suhscribes,  declaring  that 
"  there  is  no  other  voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations  properly  in- 
vested vrith  a  true  and  legal  force,  and  binding  as  the  command  of 
a  superior  power,"  (6) 

After  thus  denying  tliat  there  is  any  positive  or  voluntary  law  of 
nations  foiuided  on  the  consent  of  nations,  and  distinguislied  from 
the  natural  law  of  nations,  Puffendorf  proceeds  to  qualify  this 
opinion  by  admitting  that  the  usages  and  comity  of  civilized  na^ 
tions  have  introduced  certain  rules,  for  mitigating  the  exercise  of 
hostilities  between  them ;  that  these  rules  are  founded  upon  a  gen- 
eral tacit  consent ;  and  that  their  obligation  ceases  by  the  express 
declaration  of  any  party,  engaged  in  a  just  war,  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  them,  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  belli- 
gerent nation  which  chooses  to  witlidraw  itself  from  the  obligation 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  i-espect  to  tlie  mamier  of  carrying  on 
war  against  another  State,  may  do  so  at  the  risk,  of  incurruig  the 
penalty  of  vindictive  retaliation  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and  of 
putting  itself  in  general  hostility  with  the  ciyilized  world.  As  a 
celebrated 'English  civilian  and  magistrate  (Lord  Stowell)  has  well 
observed,  "  a  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations  stands  upon  the  usage 
and  practice  of  nations.  It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  general  prin- 
ciples, but  it  travels  with  those  general  principles  only  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  if  it  stops  tiiere,  you  are  not  at  hberty  to  go  further, 
and  say  that  mere  general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a 
furtlier  progress ;  tlius,  for  instance,  on  mere  general  principles,  it 
is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere  general  principles  make 
no  great  difFerence  as  to  the  manner  by  which  tliis  is  to  be  effected ; 
but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  evidenced  in  their 
practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and  allows  some,  and  prohibits 

(a)  Prteeepta  utriuBque  eadem  sunt;  aed  quia  civilates  semel  institute  inducuiit 
proprietates  hominuin  personates,  lex  quam,  loquentea  de  hominum  Bingalorum 
officio,  naturalem  dicimus,  applicata  totis  civiCatibua,  natiunibus  sive  gentibus,  vocatur 
jus  gentium.    Hobbca,  Dc  Civo,  cap.  xiv.  §  i. 

[b]  Cui  sententiie  et  nos  plane  aubseribimus.  Kec  prsterea  aliud  jus  gentiam, 
Toluntarium  seu  positivuni  dari  arbitraraus,  quod  quidcm  legis  proprisc  dictso  vim 
hftbeat,  quie  gentes  famquam  )i  superiore  profecta  stringat.  Puflendorf,  De  Jure 
Natnne  el  Gentium,  lib.ii.  cap.  S,  %  23. 

[*  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  114;  Woolsej's  Introd.  §  12.]  — D. 
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other  modes  of  destruction ;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  those  modes  wliich  the  coraiuon  practice  of  mankind  has 
employed,  and  to  relinquish  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not 
brought  within  the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned 
by  its  principles  and  purposes."  (c)  ^T- 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  what  Puffendorf  says  re- 
specting the  priyilegea  of  ambassadors,  which  Grotius  supposes  ta 
depend  upon  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  ;  whilst  Puffendorf  says 
they  depend,  either  upon  natural  law  which  gives  to  public  minis- 
ters a  sacred  and  inviolable  character,  or  upon  tacit  consent,  as 
evidenced  in  the  usage  of  nations,  conferring  upon  them  certain 
privileges  which  may  be  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  where 
they  reside.  The  distinction  here  made  between  those  privileges  of 
ambassadors,  which  depend  upon  natural  law,  and  those  which 
depend  upon  custom  and  usage,  is  wholly  groundless  ;  since  both 
one  and  the  other  may  be  disregarded  by  any  State  which  chooses 
to  incur  the  risk  of  retaliation  or  hostihty,  these  being  the  only 
sanctions  by  which  the  duties  of  international  law  can  be  enforced. 

Still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  law  of  nations,  founded  upon 
usage,  considers  an  ambassador,  duly  received  in  another  State,  as 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  by  the  consent  of  that  State, 
which  consent  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
retaliation,  or  of  provoking  hostihties  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign by  whom  he  is  delegated.  The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed 
of  all  the  usages  which  constitute  the  Law  of  Nations.  They 
may  be  disregarded  by  those  who  choose  to  declare  themselves 
absolved  from  the  obligation  of  that  law,  and  to  incur  the  risk 
of  retaliation  from  the  party  specially  injured  by  its  violation,  or  of 
the  general  hostility  of  mankind.  ((J)  ^ 

(c)  EoWnson's  Admiralty  Rep,  i.  140. 

[d]  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  9(1. 

[5  "  Puffendorf  comraits  the  mistake  of  failing  to  distingviiflh  suffieienBy  between 
natural  justice  and  the  law  of  nations ;  of  spinning  the  weh  of  a  syatem  out  of  his  own 
brain,  as  if  he  were  the  legislator  of  the  world ;  and  of  neglecting  to  inform  ua  what 
the  world  actually  holds  to  be  the  law  by  which  nations  regulate  their  intercoiu^e." 
"Woolsey's  Introd,  §  12. 

"  Puffendorf  entirely  denies  the  authority  of  general  usage ;  and  his  doctrine, 
putting  aside  the  mass  of  words  that  encambera  it,  amounts  to  this :  that  tlie  rules  of 
abstract  propriety,  resting  merely  on  unauthorized  speculations,  and  applied  to  inter- 
national transactions,  constitute  international  law,  and  acquire  no  additional  autliority 
when,  by  the  usage  of  nations,  they  have  been  generally  received  and  approved  of." 
Wildman's  InstituCeB,  i,  28.     See  also  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  96-112.]  —  D. 
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L?'""f  §  6.  Bynlcenhoek,  (who  wrote  after  Pufiendorf,  and  be- 
rived  iiom  fore  "Wolf  and  Vattcl,)  derives  the  law  of  nations  from 
usage.  reason  and  usage,  (ex  rations  et  ms«,)  ■  and  founds  usage 

on  the  evidence  of  treaties  and  ordinances,  (pacta  et  edicta,')  with 
the  comparison  of  examples  frequently  recurring.  In  treating  of 
the  rights  of  neutral  navigation  in  time  of  war,  he  says,  "  Reason 
commands  me  to  be  equally  friendly  to  two  of  my  friends  who  are 
enemies  to  each  other  ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  I  am  not  to  prefer 
either  in  war.  Usage  is  shown  by  the  constant,  and,  as  it  were, 
perpetual  custom  which  sovereigns  have  observed  of  making  trea- 
ties and  ordinances  upon  this  subject,  for  they  have  often  made  such 
regulations  by  treaties  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  case  of  war,  and 
by  laws  enacted  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  I  have  said 
by,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  custom,;  because  one,  or  perhaps  two 
treaties,  which  vary  from  the  general  usage,  do  not  alter  the  law  of  ' 
nations."  (a) 

In  treating  of  the  question  as  to  the  competent  judicature  in 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  he  says,  "  The  ancient  jurisconsults 
assert,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is  observed  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  light  of  reason,  between  nations,  if  not  among  aU,  at 
least  certainly  among  the  greater  part,  and  those  the  most  civilized. 
According  to  my  opinion,  we  may  safely  follow  tJiis  definition, 
which  establishes  two  distinct  bases  of  this  law ;  namely,  reason 
and  custom.  But  in  whatever  manner  wo  may  define  the  law  of 
nations,  and  however  we  may  argue  upon  it,  we  must  come  at  last 
to  this  conclusion,  that  what  reason  dictates  to  nations,  and  what 
nations  observe  between  eacli  other,  as  a  consequence  of  the  colla- 
tion of  cases  frequently  reciirring,  is  the  only  law  of  those  who  are 
not  governed  by  any  other — (uniewm  jus  sit  eorum  qui  alio  jure 
mm  reguntur.')  If  all  men  are  men,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  make  use 
of  their  reason,  it  must  counsel  and  command  them  certain  tilings 
which  they  ought  to  observe  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and  which 
being  afterwards  established  by  usage,  impose  upon  nations  a  reeip- 


(a)  "  JiiB  Gentium  commune  in  lionc  rem  non  aliunde  licet  flicere,  qukm  ex  rationa 
et  nsn.  Ratio  juliet  ut  duobaa  iiivkem  hoetibus  eed  mitii  amicis,  seque  amicus 
sim ;  et  inde  efflcitur,  ne  in  caueS.  belli  alteram  pn?feram  Usus  mtelKgitur  es  per- 
petaS  quodammodo  paciacendi  edicendique  conouetudine  pax^tis  tmm  Principes  saspe 
id  egernnt  in  casu  belli,  espe  etiam  edictis  contm  quoscunque  flagrante  jam  bello. 
Dixi,  ex  perpelud  gnodammodo  con™p(i  ilnf  quia  unmn  fortS  altorumi  a  pactum,  quod  a 
consuetudine  jreeedit,  Jub  Gentium  non  mutat  Bjaker-luek  QiiBsst.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
10 
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rocal  obligation  ;  without  which  law,  we  caii  neither  conceive  of  war, 
nor  peace,  nor  alliances,  nor  embassies,  nor  commerce."  (S)  Again, 
he  says,  treating  the  same  question  :  "  The  Roman  and  pontifical 
law  can  hardly  furnish  a  light  to  guide  our  steps ;  the  entire  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  by  reason  and  the  usage  of  nations,  I 
have  alleged  whatever  reason  can  adduce  for  or  against  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  must  now  see  what  usage  has  approved,  for  that  must 
prevail,  since  the  law  of  nations  is  thence  derived."  (e)  In  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  the  same  treatise,  he  says,  "  It  is  nevertheless 
most  true,  that  the  States-General  of  Holland  alleged,  in  1651,  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  an  ambassador  cannot  be  arrested, 
though  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence ;  and  equity  requires  that  we 
should  observe  that  rule,  unless  we  have  previously  renounced  it. 
The  law  of  nations  is  only  a  presumption  founded  upon  usage,  and 
every  such  presumption  ceases  the  moment  the  wiU  of  the  party 
who  is  affected  by  it  is  expressed  to  tlie  contrary.  Huberus  asserts 
that  ambassadors  cannot  acquire  or  preserve ,  their  rights  by  pi-e- 
scription  ;  but  he  confines  this  to  the  case,  of  subjects  who  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  foreign  mhiister,  against  the  will  of  their 
own  sovereign.  ,1  hold  the  rule  to  be  general  as  to  every  privilege 
of  ambassadors,  and  that  there  is  no  one  they  can  pretend  to  enjoy 
against  the  express  declaration  of  the  sovereign,  because  an  express 
dissent  excludes  the  supposition  of  a  tacit  consent,  and  there  is  no 
law  of  nations  except  between  those  who  voluntarily  submit  to  it 
by  tacit  convention."  (<?) 

§  7.  The  public  jurists  of  the  school  of  Puffendorf  had  Rptem  of 
considered  the  science  of  international  law  as  a  branch  ^^ 
of  the  science  of  ethics.  They  had  considered  it  as  the  natural 
law  of  individuals  applied  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  independ- 
ent societies  of  men,  called  States.  To  Wolf  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  "Vattel,  the  credit  of  separating  the  law  of  nations  from 
,  that  part-  of  natural  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  duties  of 
uidividuals. 

In  the  preface  of  his  great  work,  he  says,  "  That  since  such  is 
the  condition  of  mankind  that  the  strict  law  of  nature  cannot 
always  ^e  applied  to  the  government  of  a  particular  community, 
but  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  laws  of  positive  institution 

(i)  De  Foro  Logdlorum,  cap.  iii.  g  10. 
(e)   Ibid.  cap.  vii.  g  8. 
(rf)  Ibid.  cap.  six.  §  e. 
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more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural  law,  so  in  the  great  society 
of  nations  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  a  law  of  positive  insti- 
tution more  or  less  varying  fi'om  the  natural  law  of  nations.  As 
tlie  common  welfare  of  nations  requires  this  mutation,  they  are 
not  less  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  which  flows  from  it  than 
tliey  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  natural  law  itself,  and  the  new 
law  thus  introduced,  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
natural  law,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  common  law  of  all 
nations.  This  law  we  have  deemed  proper  to  term,  with  Grotius, 
t[iougli  in  a  somewhat  stricter  sense,  the  voluntary  Law  of  Na- 
tions." (a) 

Wolf  afterwards  says,  that  "  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  derives 
its  force  from  the  presumed  consent  of  nations,  the  conventional 
from  their  espress  consent ;  and  the  consuetudinary  from  their 
tacit  consent."  (6) 

This  presumed  consent  of  nations  (aongentiwm  gentium  "prw- 
sumptum)  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  he  derives  from  the 
fiction  of  a  great  commonwealth  of  nations  (dvitate  gentium 
maxima)  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  arc  members.  As  each  separate  society  of  men  is 
governed  by  its  peculiar  laws  freely  adopted  by  itself,  so  is  the 
general  society  of  nations  governed  by  its  appropriate  laws  freely 
adopted  by  the  several  members,  on  tlieir  entering  the  same. 
These  laws  ho  deduces  from  a  modification  of  the  natural  law, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  social  union, 
which,  according  to  him,  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  by  which  that  union  is  governed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  individuals  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  tlie 
particular  community  of  which  they  are  members.  But  he  takes  no 
pains  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  such  social  imion  or  universal 
republic  of  nations,  or  to  show  when  and  how  all  the  human  race 
became  members  of  this  union  or  citizens  of  this  repuhhc. 

Differ-  §  8.  Wolf  differs  from  Grotius,  a,s  to  the  origin  of  the 

opinion  be-  voluntary  law  of  nations,  in  two  particulars : 
WuTand"*"       1-  Grotius  Considers  it  as  a  law  of  positive  institu- 
ttfe  ori^n  of  *^'^'^'  ^"'^  ^^^^®  '*®  obligation  xipon  the  general  consent 

voiun-    of  nations,  as  evidenced  in   their   practice.      Wolf,  on 


[a)  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  Ptef.  §  3.  (i)  Wolfius,  Proleg,  §  25. 
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imposed  upon  all  mankind  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
social  union ;  and  to  wliicU  no  one  nation  is  at  liberty  to  refuse 
its  assent. 

2.  Grotius  confounds  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  with  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  nations.  '  Wolf  maintains  that  it  differs  in  this 
respect,  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is  of  universal  obliga^ 
tion,  whilst  the  customary  law  of  nations  merely  prevails  between 
particular  nations,  among  whom  it  has  been  established  from  long 
usage  and  tacit  consent. 

§  9.  It  is  from  the  work  of  Wolf  that  Yattel  has  drawn  Systems 
the  materials  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations.  He,  ^a  woif. 
however,  differs  from  tliat  publicist  in  the  maimer  of  establish- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.  Wolf  deduces 
the  obligations  of  this  law,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the 
fiction  of  a  great  republic  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of 
wliich  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.  According  to 
him  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  tlie  civil  law  of 
that  great  republic.  This  idea  does  not  satisfy  Vattel.  "  I  do 
not  find,"  says  he,  "  the  fiction  of  such  a  republic  either  very 
just  or  sufficiently  solid,  to  deduce  from  it  the  rules  of  a  univer- 
sal law  of  nations,  necessarily  admitted  among  sovereign  States, 
I  do  not  recognize  any  other  natural  society  between  nations  than 
that  winch  nature  has  established  between  all  men.  It  is  the 
essence  of  all  civil  society,  (jdvitatia^  that  each  member  thereof 
should  have  given  up  a  part  of  his  rights  to  the  body  of  the 
society,  and  that  there  should  exist  a  supreme  authority  capable 
of  commanding  all  the  members,  of  giving  to  them  laws,  and  of 
punishing  those  who  refuse  to  obey.  Nothing  like  this  can  be 
■  conceived  or  supposed  to  exist  between  nations.  Each  sovereign 
State  pretends  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  independent  of  all  others. 
Even  according  to  Mr.  Wolf,  they  must  all  be  considered  as  so 
many  free  individuals,  who  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  nature  itself,  and  its 
Divine  Author."  (a) 

According  to  Vattel,  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  its  origin,  is  nothing 
but  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations. 

Having  laid  down  this  axiom,  he  qualifies  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Wolf,  by  stating  that 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  -being  different, 
[a]  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  Preliice. 
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the  law  which  regulates  the  conduct  of  individuals  must  neces- 
sarily be  modified  in  its  application  to  the  collective  societies  of 
men  called  nations  or  states.  A  State  is  a  very  different  subject 
from  a  human  individual,  from  whence  it  results  that  the  obligor 
tions  and  rights,  in  the  two  cases,  are  very  different.  The  same 
general  rule,  applied  to  two  subjecte,  cannot  produce  the  same 
decisions,  when  the  subjects  themselves  differ.  There  are,  con- 
sequently, many  cases  in  which  the  natural  law  does  not  furnish 
the  same  rule  of  decision  between  State  and  State  as  would  be 
applicable  between  individual  and  individual.  It  is  the  art  of 
accommodating  this  application  to  the  different  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects in  a  just  manner,  according  to  right  reason,  which  constitutes 
the  law  of  nations  a  particular  science. 

This  application  of  the  natural  law,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  constitutes  what  both 
Wolf  and  Vattel  term  the  necessary  law  of  nations.  It  is  neces- 
sary,  because  nations  are  absolutely  bound  to  observe  it.  The 
precepts  of  the  natural  law  are  equally  binding  upon  States  as 
upon  individuals,  since  States  are  composed  of  men,  and  since  the 
natural  law  binds  all  men,  in  whatever  relation  they  may  stand 
to  each  other.  This  is  the  law  which  Grotius  and  his  followers 
call  the  internal  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  obligatory  upon  nations 
in  point  of  conscience.  Others  term  it  the  natural  law  of  nations. 
This  law  is  immutable,  as  it  consists  in  the  application  to  States  of 
the  natural  law,  which  is  itself  immutable  because  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  especially  on  the  nature  of  man. 

This  law  being  immutable,  and  the  law  which  it  imposes  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither  make  any  changes  in 
it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  with  it  in  their  own  conduct,  nor 
reciprocally  release  each  other  from  the  observance  of  it.  (6) 

Vattel  has  himself  anticipated  one  objection  to  his  doctrine  that 
States  cannot  change  the  necessary  law  of  nations  by  their  con- 
ventions with  each  other.  This  •  objection  is,  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a  nation  to 
allow  to  others  the  right  of  determining  whether  its  conduct 
was  or  was  not  conformable  to  the  necessary  law  of  nations.  He 
obviates  the  objection  by  a  distinction  which  pronounces  treaties 
made  in  contravention  of  the  necessary  law  of  nations  to  he 
invahd,  according  to  the  internal  law,  or  that  of  conscience, 
(i)  Droit  del  Gens,  Praiminaires,  §§  li.  vii.  viii.  is. 
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at  the  same  time  that  they  may  be  valid  by  the  external  law ; 
States  being  often  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  such  deviations  from 
the  former  law  in  cases  where  they  do  not  affect  tlieir  perfect 
rights,  (e) 

From  this  distinction  of  Vattel,  flows  what  Wolf  had  deuomi- 
jiated  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  (/ms  gentium  voluntarium,') 
to  which  term  his  disciple  assents,  although  ho  differs  from  Wolf 
as  to  the  manner  of  establishing  its  obligation.  He  however 
agrees  with, Wolf  in  considering  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  as 
a  positive  law,  derived  from  the  presumed  or  tacit  consent  of 
nations  to  consider  each  other  as  perfectly  free,  independent,  and 
equal,  each  being  the  judge  of  its  own  actions,  and  responsible  to 
no  superior  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  tlie  universe. 

Besides  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  these  writers  enumerate 
two  otlier  species  of  international  law.     These  are: 

1.  The  conventional  law  of  nations,  resulting  from  compacts 
between  particular  States.  As  a  treaty  binds  only  tlie  contracting 
parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  conventional  law  of  nations  is  not  a 
universal,  but  a  particular  law. 

2.  The  customary  law  of  nations,  resulting  from  usage  between 
particular  nations.  This  law  is  not  universal,  but  binding  upon 
those  States  only  which  have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  it. 

Vattel  concludes  that  these  three  species  of  international  law, 
the  volurUary,  the  conventional,  and  the  customary,  compose  to- 
gether the. ^osifiwe  ^w  of  nafi'ows.  They  proceed  from  the  will  of 
nations ;  or  (in  the  words  of  Wolf)  "  the  voluntary,  from  their  pre- 
sumed consent ;  the  conventional,  from  their  express  consent ;  and 
tlie  customary,  from  their  tacit  consent."  (*i) 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  confusion  in  this 
enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  mtemational  law,  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  reselling  the  expicssion, 
"  voluntary  law  of  nations,"  to  designate  the  genug,  including  all 
the  rules  introduced  by  positive  consent,  for  the  legulation  of 
international  conduct,  and  divided  into  the  two  specit-s  of  conven- 
tional law  and  customary  law,  the  former  being  mtiuduLed  by 
treaty,  and  the  latter  by  usage,  the  foimer  by  express  consent, 
and  the  latter  by  tacit  consent  between  nations  {e) 

(r)  Droit  des  Gena,  Pr(niminairea,  §  ii. 

(rf)  Droit  des  Gena,  Pr^limimiires,  §  sxvii.;  Wolf,  Proleg.  xxj. 

(t)  Vattel,  Droit  dei  Gena,  edit,  de  Piuheiro  Feireira,  torn.  iii.  p.  22. 
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SyBtem  of  §  ^^'  -A-Ccording  to  SeffUr,  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
Heffler.  distinguished  public  jurists  of  Germany,  "  the  law  of 
nations,  ju&  gentium,  iu  its  most  ancient  and  most  extensive  ac- 
ceptation, as  established  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  is  a  law 
(^Rechf)  founded  upon  the  general  usage  and  tacit  consent  of 
nations.  This  law  is  applied,  not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  States,  but  also  of  individuals,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
respective  rights  and  duties,  having  everywhere  tlie  same  character 
and  the  same  effect,  and  the  origin  and  peculiar  form  of  which  are 
not  derived  from  the  positive  institutions  of  any  particular  State." 
According  to  this  writer,  the  _)W  gentium  consists  of  two  distinct 
branches : 

1.  Human  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  which 
sovereign  States  recognize  in  respect  to  individuals  not  subject  to 
their  authority. 

2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  States  themselves. 
"  In    the    modern   world,   tliis   latter   branch    has    exclusively 

received  tlie  denomination  of  law  of  nations,  Volkerrecht,  Droit 
<?eg  Qens,  Jus  G-entium,  It  may  more  properly  be  called  external 
public  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal  public  law  of  a 
particular  State.  The  first  part  of  the  ancient  Jus  gentium  has 
become  confounded  with  the  municipal  law  of  each  particular 
nation,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  its  original  and  essential 
character.  This  part  of  the  science  concerns,  exclusively,  certain 
rights  of  men  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  wliich  are  con- 
sidered as  being  under  the  protection  of  nations.  It  has  been  usually 
treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  private  international  law." 

Heffter  does  not  admit  tlie  term  international  law  (droit  inter- 
national') lately  introduced  and  generally  adopted  by  the  most 
recent  writers.  According  to  him  tliis  term  does  not  sufficiently 
express  the  idea  of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults. 
He  considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  which  no  people  can  refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  the  protection 
of  which  may  be  claimed  by  all  men  and  by  aU  States.  He  places 
the  foundation  of  this  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that 
wherever  there  is  a  society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  all 
itrmembers ;  and  he  thence  deduces  the  consequence  that  there 
must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of  nations  an  analogous  law,^ 

['  The  French  translator  of  Hefller,  M.  Bergson,  haa  entitled  hia  work  "  Le  Droit 
Interiiatjomtl  Public  de  I'Europc ; "  and  ITofilier  has  said  tjiat  he  did  not  intend  the 
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"  Law  in  general  (^Reeht  im  Allgemeinen)  is  the  external  freedom 
of  tlie  moral  person.  This  law  may  be  sanctioned  and  guaranteed 
by  a  superior  authority,  or  it  may  derive  its  force  from  self-protec- 
tion. The  ju»  gentium  is  of  the  latter  description.  A  nation 
associating  itself  with  the  general  society  of  nations,  thereby 
recognizes  a  law  common  to  all  nations  by  which  its  international 
relations  are  to  be  regulated. .  It  cannot  violate  this  law,  without 
exposing  itself  to  the  danger  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  other 
nations,  and  without  exposing  to  hazard  its  own  existence.  The 
motive  which  induces  each  particular  nation  to  observe  this  law 
depends  upon  its  persuasion  that  other  nations  will  observe  towards 
it  the  same  law.  The  jiis  gentium  is  founded  upon  reciprocity  of 
will.  It  has  neither  lawgiver  nor  supreme  judge,  since  independ- 
ent States  acknowledge  no  superior  human  authority.  Its  organ 
and  regulator  is  public  opinion ;  its  supreme  tribunal  is  history, 
which  forms  at  once  the  rampart  of  justice  and  the  Nemesis  by 
whom  injustice  is  avenged.  Its  sanction,  or  the  obligation  of  all 
men  to  respect  it,  results  from  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
which  will  not  suffer  nations  and  individuals  to  be  isolated  from 
each  other,  but  constantly  tends  to  unite  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind in  one  great  harmonious  societv  "  (a) 

§  11.  Is  there  a  uniform  law  of  nations'     Tlicrc  cer-    xhereia 
tainly  is  not  the  same  one  for  all  thi,  nations  and  'states  of  "g^^,™  ca^^ 
the  world.      The  public  law,  with  slight  exceptions,  lias  ti™^- 
always  been,  and  still  is,  limited  to  the  civdued  and  Christian 

construction  put  upon  hie  language  by  the  author.  He  coneiders  International  Law 
as  a  proper  term  to  express  tbat  portion  of  the  ancient  idea  of  jiisjefirium  which  related 
to  the  intercourse  and  obligations  of  independent  States  with  each  other.]  —  D. 

(o)  Hefiter,  Das  euto^aehe  Volkerrecht,  §  2. 

The  learned  Jesuit  Saurez  has  anticipttted  this  view  of  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
JUS  gentium.  "  Ratio  hujus  jiu'is  est,  quia  humanura  genus,  quamvis  in  varios  populofl 
et  regna  diTisum,  semper  habeat  aliquam  unitatem,  non  solum  epeeiflcam,  sed  etiam 
quasi  politicam  et  raoraJem,  quam  indieat  naliu'ale  prieceptura  niutui  amoris  et  miseri- 
cordiiB,  quod  eA  omnes  extenditur,  etiam  extraneos  et  cujaseanqae  nationis.  Qua- 
propter,  licet  unaquaque  civitas  perfecta,  rcspublica,  aut  regnum,  sit  in  se  commimitas 
perfecta  et  suis  membris  conslans,  nihilominus  qusehbet  illarum  etiam  membruni 
aliquo  mode  hujus  unirersi  prout  genua  humanum  spectat,  Nonquam  enim  iltze  com- 
munilatos  adeo  sunt  sibi  saffioientes  sigillatim,  quin  indigeant  aliquo  mntuo  juyamine, 
et  societate,  ac  communicatione,  interdum  ad  melius  esse  majoremque  utilitatera, 
interdum  Tero  et  ob  moralem  necessitatem.  HSc  ergo  ralione  indigent  aliquo  jure, 
quo  dirigantnr  et  rect«  ordinentur  in  hoc  genere  eommunicationis  et  societatiE.  Et 
qufljDTis  magnU  er  partfl  hoc  fiat  per  rationem  naturalem,  non  tamon  sufBcienler  et 
immcditttfe  quoad  omnia:  ideoque  potuerunt  usu  earumdem  gentium  introduci." 
Saurez,  de  Legibus  et  Deo  Legislatore,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3ix.  n.  g. 

2»  IT 
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people  of  Europe  or  to  those  of  European  origin,  Tliis  distinction 
between  the  European  law  of  nations  and  that  of  the  other  races 
of  mankind  has  long  been  remarked  by  the  publicists,  Grotius 
states  that  the  ^us  gmtium  acquires  its  obligatory  force  from  the 
positive  consent  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  of  several.  "  I  say  of 
several,  for  except  tlie  natural  law,  which  is  also  called  the  jus 
gentiwm,  there  is  no  other  law  which  is  common  to  aU  nations.  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  what  is  the  law  of  nations  in  one  part  of 
the  world  is  not  so  in  another,  as  we  shall  show  in  tlie  proper 
place."  (a)  So  also  Bynkenhoek,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  says 
that  "  the.  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is  observed,  in  accordance 
with  the  light  of  reason,  between  nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  least 
certainly  am<mg  the  greater  part,  and  those  the  most  civilized."  (h) 
Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  voluntary  law  as  established  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  nations.  "Not,"  says  he,  "that  it  is  necessarily  the 
law  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times,  since  the  Europeans  and 
the  Indians  frequently  differ  from  each  other  conccniing  the  ideas 
which  they  have  formed  of  international  law,  and  even  among  us 
it  may  be  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous examples.  The  basis  of  international  law  is  natural  law, 
which  has  been  modified  according  to  times  and  local  circum- 
stances." (c)  Mimtesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  says,  that 
"  every  nation  has  a  law  of  nations  —  even  the  Iroquois,  who  eat 
their  prisoners,  have  one.  They  send  and  receive  ambassadors ; 
tliey  know  the  laws  of  war  and  peace ;  the  evil  is,  that  their  law 
of  nations  is  not  founded  upon  true  principles."  ((JT) 

There  is  then,  according  to  these  writers,  no  -universal  law  of 
nations,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise  Z>e  Repvhlica,  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  human  race  —  which  aU  manKnd  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  savage  and  civilized.  Christian 
and  Pagan,  have  recognized  in  theory  or  in  practice,  have  pro- 
fessed to  obey,  or  have  in  fact  obeyed. 

Jus  and  §  l^.  An  eminent  French  writer  on  the  science  of 
Lex.  which  we  propose  io  treat,  has  questioned  the  propriety 

of  using  the  term  droit  des  gens  (law  of  nations)  as  applicable  to 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  ol'tain  between  independent  societies 

(«)  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  §  xiv.  4. 
(6)  Bynkerehoek,  De  Foro  Legatorum.   Vid,  supra, 
(c)  Leibuitz,  Cod.  Jur.  Gent,  diplom.    Pref. 
{d)  Esprit  des  Lois,  lir.  1.  ch.  3. 
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of  men.  He  asserts  that "  there  can  be  no  droit  (right)  where 
there  is  no  lot  (law)  ;  and  there  is  no  law  where  there  is  no 
superior :  without  law,  obligations,  properly  so  called,  cannot 
exist;  there  is  only  a  moral  obligation  resiilting  from  natural 
reason ;  such  is  the  case  between  nation  and  nation.  The  word 
gem  imitated  from  the  Latin,  does  not  signify  in  the  French 
language  either  people  or  nations."  (a) 

The  same  writer  has  made  it  the  subject  of  serious  reproach  to 
the  English  language  that  it  applies  the  term  law  to  that  system 
of  rules  which  governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  conduct  of  U9r 
tions  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  His  argument  is,  that  law  is 
a  rule  of  conduct,  deriving  its  obligation  from  sovereign  author- 
ity, and  binding  only  on  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  that 
authority;  —  that  nations,  being  independent  of  each  other,  ac- 
knowledge no  common  sovereign  from  whom  they  can  receive  the 
law;  —  that  all  the  relative  duties  between  nations  result  from 
right  and  wrong,  from  convention  and  usa^e,  to  neither  of  which 
can  the  term  law  be  properly  applied  ;  —  that  this  system  of  rules 
had  been  called  by  the  Koman  lawyers  the  Jiis  gentium,  and  in  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  except  the  English  language,  the 
right  of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war  and  peace.  (S) 

That  very  distinguished  legal  reformer,  Jeremy  Bentham,  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  doubt  how  far  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  obtain  between  nations  ean  with  strict  propriety  be  called 
laws,  (o)  And  one  of  his  disciples  has  justly  observed,  that  "  laws, 
properly  so  called,  are  commands  proceeding  from  a  determinate 
rational  being,  or  a  determinate  body  of  rational  beings,  to 
which  is  annexed  an  eventual  evil  as  the  sanction.  Such  is 
the  law  of  nature,  more  properly  called  tlie  law  of  God,  or  the 
divine  law;  and  such  are  political  human  laws,  prescribed  by 
political  superiors  to  persons  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their 
authority.  But  laws  imposed  by  general  opinion  are  styled  laws 
by  an  analogical  extension  of  the  term.  Such  are  tlie  laws  of 
honor  imposed  by  opinions  current  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
enforced  by  appropriate  sanction.     Such,  also,  are  the  laws  which 

(a)  Eayneval,  InatJtutionB  du  Droit  de  la  Kature  et  dee  Gens,  Note  10  du  Ir  liv. 

(6)  Droit  des  gens,  Ft.  Diritto  delle  geoti,  ltd.  Dereclio  de  gentea,  Span. 
Direito  das  Gentea,  Portsg.  Tolkerreeht,  Germ.  Volkeoregt,  Dulck.  Toikeret,  Dan. 
rolkratt,  Swed. 

{e)  Bentham,  Mot^  and  Legislation,  ii.  256.    Ed.  1823. 
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regulate  the  conduct  of  independent  political  societies  in  their 
mutual  relations,  aud  ■ffhicli  are  called  tlie  law  of  nations,  or 
international  law.  This  law  obtaining  between  nations  is  not 
positive  law;  for  every  positive  law  is  prescribed  by  a  given 
superior  or  sovereign  to  a  person  or  persons  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  its  author.  The  rule  concerning  the  conduct  of  sovereign 
States,  considered  as  related  to  each  other,  is  termed  law  by  its 
analogy  to  positive  law,  being  imposed  upon  nations  or  sovereigns, 
not  by  tlie  positive  command  of  a  superior  authority,  but  by 
opinions  generally  current  among  nations.  The  duties  which  it 
imposes  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions :  by  fear  on  the  part  of 
nations,  or  by  fear  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  of  provoking  general 
hostility,  and  incurring  its  probable  evils,  in  case  they  should 
violate  maxims  generally  received  and  respected."  (d) 

This  law  has  commonly  been  called  the  Jus  gmtivm  in  tho 
Latin,  droit  des  gens  in  the  French,  and  law  of  nations  in  the 
English  language.  It  was  more  accurately  termed  the  jtts  inter 
gentet,  the  law  between  or  among  nations,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Dr.  Zouch,  an  English  civilian  and  writer  on  the  science,  dis- 
tinguished in  tho  celebrated  controversy  between  the  civil  and 
common  lawyers  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  introduced  this  term 
as  more  appropriate  to  express  the  real  scope  and  object  of  this 
law.  (e)  An  equivalent  term  in  the  French  language  was  subse- 
quently proposed  by  'Chancellor  U'Aguesseau,  as  better  adapted 
to  express  the  idea  properly  annexed  to  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence commonly  called  le  droit  des  gens,  but  which,  according  to 
him,  ought  properly  to  be  termed  le  droit  entre  les  gens.  (/)  The 
term  international  law  has  been  since  proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham 
as  well  adapted  to  express  in  our  language,  "  in  a  more  signifi- 
cant manner  that  branch  of  jurisprudence,  which  commonly  goes 
Tinder  the  name  of  law  of  nations,  a  denomination  so  uncharacter- 
istic, tliat  were  it  not  for  the  force  of  custom,  it  would  rather  seem 
to  refer  to  internal  or  municipal  jurisprudence."  (g')  The  terms 
international  law  and  droit  international  have  now  taken  root  in  -the 
English  and  French  languages,  and  are  constantly  used   in   all 

[d)  Austin,  ProTinee  of  JuriEpradenee  determined,  147,  207. 

[e)  Zouch,  Juris  et  Judidi  Fecialis,  sive  Juris  inter  Genlea.    Lond.  1650. 
(/)  (Euvrea  de  D'Agnesaeau,  lorn.  ii.  p.  887.    Ed.  1773. 

[g)  Beiitliam,  Morals  and  Legislation,  ii.  256. 
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discussions  connected  with  tlie  science,  and  we  cannot  agree  with 
Heifter  in  proscribing  themJ 

§  13.  According  to  Savigny, "  there  may  exist  between  OpinJo„  of 
diflferent  nationa  the  same  community  of  ideas  which  con-  Savigny. 
tributes  to  form  the  positive  unwritten  law  (^das  positive  ItecM)  of  a 
particular  nation.  .  Tliis  community  of  ideas,  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon origin  and  religious  faith,  constitutes  international  law  as  we 
see  it  existing  among  the  Christiaji  States  of  Europe,  a  law  which 
was  not  unknown  to  tlie  people  of  antiquity,  and  which  wo  liud 
among  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  ^ms  feeiale.  International 
law  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  positive  law,  hut  as  an  imper- 
fect positive  law,  (eine  unvollendete  Reehtshildung^  both  on  account 
of  the  indeterminateness  of  its  precepts,  and  because  it  lacks  that 
solid  basis  on  which  rests  the  positive  law  of  every  particular 
nation,  the  political  power  of  the  State  and  a  judicial  authority 
competent  to  enforce  the  law.  The  progress  of  civilization,  founded 
on  Christianity,  has  gradually  conductod  us  to  observe  a  law  aual- 

p  Jos  and  Lex.  —  This  seems  to  be  merely  a  iineation  of  nomendature.  The  object 
is  to  find  the  most  suilable  term  by  which  to  designate  those  m!es  of  conduct  which 
govern  nations  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  each  Other,  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  the  term  jus  gentivm,  and  the  corresponding  words  in  modem 
languages,  droit  des  gens  (or,  (fes  nations),  and  taw  of  nationa,  should  not  be  satiefectory. 
The  objection  ia  only  that  (he  Romans  did  in  act  nee  the  term  jtis  gentium  in  a  wider 
sense,  so  as  to  include  more  than  we  seek  to  espress.  But  that  ohgection  has  never 
attached  itaeif  to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  languages  of  modem  Eiux)pe.  Still,  to 
obviate  the  objection  that  such  wider  and  more  undefined  sense  might  be  transferred 
ftom  one  to  the  other,  the  new  terms,  International  law,  Jas  inter  gentes,  Drvil  Intema- 
tioaal,  Derecho  InlerBocional,  &.C.,  have  been  invented,  and  apparently  fi>r  no  other  rea- 
son. As  technical  terms,  they  will  probably  be  continued;  but,  in  ordinary  discourse, 
the  older  terms.  Law  of  Nations,  Droit  des  pens,  &c.,  are  more  commonly  used,  and 
with  a  signification  not  misunderstood,  or  liable  to  doubt.  The  inlirraily  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  ha,ving  but  one  word,  "  law,"  by  which  to  express  the  two  ideas  the 
Romans  expressed  by  jus  and  lex,  and  the  French  express  hy  droit  and  kd,  the  Ger- 
mans by  Eecht  and  Gesels,  and  fi)r  which  all  other  modern  nations  seem  to  have  two 
words,  appears  to  be  beyond  remedy.  None  haa  even  been  proposed.  But,  in  prac- 
tice, the  word  "law"  ia  understood  by  its  context,  as  ia  the  case  with  a  great  number  of 
words  :  and  no  one,  speaking  of  a  law  of  nations,  or  an  intemational  law,  would  under- 
stand the  word  in  the  sense  of  lex  or  hi,  as  distinguished  from  jus  and  droit  ■  for  all 
who 'use  the  English  language  are  oliliged  to  make  a  corresponding  distinction 
seciindma  subjectam  materiam,  wherever  the  word  "law"  is  employed  in  matters 
human  or  divine.  See  Manning  on  Intern.  Law,  2 ;  Heron's  Hist,  of  Junoprndence 
146 ;  Felix,  Droit  Intern.  Prive,  eh.  i.  §  1,  note  1 ;  HaulefeuQle,  Droits  des  NaUons 
Neutres,  i.  8.  The  Spanish  writers,  Riquelnie  and  BoUo  use  tlie  term  Dfreiho  liter 
nacional.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  2,  note  a;  WesUake's  Pr.  Intern.  Law  1  Phiilemore  s 
Intern,  Law,  i.  2;  Woolsey's  Inlrod.,  §  9.] — D. 
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ogous  to  this  in  our  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the  globe, 
whatever  may  be  their  religious  faith,  and  without  reciprocity  on 
their  part."  (a) 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the 
more  recent  intercourse  between  the  Christian  nations  in  Europe 
and  America  and  the  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa  indicates  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to 
renounce  their  peculiar  international  usages  and  adopt  those  of 
Christendom.  The  rights  of  legation  have  been  recognized  by, 
and  reciprocally  extended  to,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the 
States  of  Earbary.  The  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  have  been  long  regarded  as  forming  essential  ele- 
ments in  tlie  European  balance  of  power,  and,  as  sucli,  have 
recently  become  the  objects  of  conventional  stipulations  between 
the  Christian  States  of  Europe  and  that  Empire,  which  may  be 
considered  as  bringing  it  within  the  pale  of  the  public  law  of  the 
former,  (i) 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  recent  diplomatic 
transactions  between  tlie  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Christian  nations- 
of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  the  former  has  been  compelled 
to  abandon  its  inveterate  anti-commercial  and  anti-social  princi- 
ples, and  to  acknowledge  the  independence  and  equality  of  other 
nations  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  war  and  peace.^ 

(a)  Savigny,  System  dea  heatigen  romisclien  Eechts,  1  B'd,  1  Buch,  K*p.  ii.  g  11. 

(6]  Wheatoa's  Hist.  Law  of  Kationa,  588. 

['  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  80,  1856,  the  great  powers  invited  the  SulUn 
to  participate  in  tlie  advantages  of  tlie  public  law  and  ayslem  of  Europe.  There  are 
treaties  of  the  Sultan  with  Austria,  Venice,  and  Poland,  in  1699;  with  Austria  in  1713 
(the  Peace  of  Pasearowitz) ;  and  with  Russia  in  1774, 1792, 1812, 1826,  1823,  and  1883. 
The  United  States  and  the  maritime  naUons  of  Europe  have  treaties  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  ministers  resident  at  Peking  and  Tedo.  The  United  States  have  treaties 
with  China,  of  1844  and  1868 ;  and  with  Japan,  of  1854  and  1858 ;  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  1830  and  1862 ;  with  Siam,  of  1888  and  1868 ;  with  Algiers,  of  1795,  1815, 
and  1816;  Tripoli,  of  1796  and  1805;  Tunis,  of  1799  and  1824;  Pershi,  of  1866 ;  the 
Sultan  of-Mu8Cat,  of  1838 ;  Morocco,  of  1836 ;  and  Borneo,  of  1850. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  advance  of  Western  civilization  in  the  East,  is  the 
adoption  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  by  the  Cliinese  Government,  as  a  text-book 
for  its  officials,  in  Intemaiional  Law,  and  its' translation  into  that  language,  in  1864, 
under  imperial  auspices.  The  translation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
D.D.,  an  American  missionary,  assisted  by  a  commission  of  Chinese  scholars  ap- 
pointed by  Prince  Knng,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  the  United  States  Minister,  to  whom  the  transladon  is  dedicated.  Already 
this  work  has  been  quoted  and  relied  upon  by  the  Chinese  Giovemmont,  in  its  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  ministers  of  Western  Powers  resident  at  Peking.]  — D. 
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§  14.  International  law,  as  upd^glood  among  civilized  Definition 
nations,  may  be  defined  as  fconsistUig  of  those  rules  of  tionaiUw. 
conduct  which  reaso^i-dgdiices,  as  consonant  to  justice,  from  the 
nature  of  the  society 'existing  among  independent  nations;  with 
such  definitions  and  modifications  as  may  be  established  by  general 
consent,  (a)  ^ 

§  15,  The  various  sources  of  ijiteraational  law  in  these  Source*  or 
different  branches  are  the  following :  —  a"  i™  """ 

1.  Text-writers  of  authority,  showing  what  is  the  approved 
usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respecting  their  mutual 
conduct,  with  the  definitions  and  modifications  introduced  by 
general  consent. 

Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  writr 
ers,  or  to  substitute,  in  any  case,  their  authority  for  the  principles 
of  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  generally  impartial 
in  their  judgment.  They  arc  witnesses  of  the  sentiments  and 
usages   of  civilized   nations,  and  the  weight   of  their  testimony 

(a)  MadiaoQ,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Capture  & 
Neutral  Trade  not  open  in  Time  of  Peace,  41.    London  ed,  1806. 

['  Halleck  defines  the  Law  of  Nations  to  be  "  the  rules  of  conduct  regulating  tlio 
intercourse  of  States."    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  42. 

Woolsej  defines  it  as  "  the  aggregate  of  tlie  rules  which  Christian  States  acknowl- 
edge as  obligatory  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  each  other's  subjects." 
Woolsey's  Introd.  |  5. 

Professor  Cairns  says:  " Intemationai  law  is  the  formal  eipression  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  respecting  the  rules  of  conduct  which  ought  to  govern 
the  relations  of  independent  nations,  ahd  is,  consequently,  derived  from  tlie  source  from 
which  all  public  opinion  flows,  —  the  moral  and  intellectual  convictions  of  mankind." 

Kent  descrihes  it  as  "  that  code  of  public  instruction  which  defines  the  rights  and 
prescribes  the  duties  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,"  and  as  eiisting 
"  according  to  the  general  usages  of  nations."    Kent's  Comm.  i.  1. 

"  Self-protection  and  intercourse  are  llie  two  sources  of  intemationai  law.  Tliey 
make  it  necessary ;  and  the  conception  iu  man  of  justice,  of  rights  and  obligations,  must 
follow,  because  he  has  a  moral  nature."    Woolsey's  Introd.  g  G,  note. 

Austin  points  out  the  liiult  of  the  older  Continental  writers  in  confounding  rules  of 
intemationai  morality,  as,  in  their  opinion,  ttiey  should  be,  with  the  actual  international 
law  in  operation  among  nations.  Province  of  Jurisprudence,  235,  note.  Hautefeuilie 
divides  international  law  into  two  parts,  which  he  calls  primift/ and  secondaire, — the 
first  containing,  as  he  says,  the  prinwples,  the  absolute  basis,  of  the  law ;  and  the  second, 
the  measures  or  provisions  for  calling  iip  these  principles  and  securing  their  eiecution. 
Droits  des  Nations  Keutres  i,  6-18.  In  the  application  of  this  theory,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  distinguished  writer  usually  treats  the  primitive  law,  or  the  well  or  fountain 
of  first  principles,  as  of  actual  authority,  where  no  express  agreement  departs  from  it; 
and  so  much  of  the  practice  of  nations  as  consists  in  judicial  decisions  adopted, 
enforced,  and  acquiesced  in,  he  considers  as  of  less  authority  than  the  primitive  law 
as  it  Ues  in  the  breast  of  the  test-writers.]  ~-D. 
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increases  every  time  that  their  authority  is  invoked  by  states- 
men, and  every  year- that  passes  without  the  rules  laid  down  in 
their  works  being  impugned  by  the  avowal  of  contrary  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  declaring,  modi- 
fying, or  defining  the  pre-existing  intarnational  law. 

Wliat  has  been  called  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations 
may  also  be  inferred  from  treaties ;  for  though  one  or  two  treaties, 
varying  from  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  nations,  cannot 
alter  the  international  law,  yet  an  almost  perpetual  succession  of 
treaties,  establishing  a  particiilar  rule,  will  go  very  far  towards 
proving  what  that  law  is  on  a  disputed  point.  Some  of-  the  most 
important  modifications  and  improvements,  in  the  modem  law  of 
nations  have  thus  originated  in  treaties,  (a) 

"  Treaties,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  may  be  considered  under 
several  relations  to  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  the  several 
questions  to  be  decided  by  tliem." 

"  They  may  be  considered  as  simply  repeating  or  alfirming  the 
general  law ;  they  may  be  considered  as  making  eseeptions  to 
tiie  general  law,  which  are  to  be  a  particular  law  between  the 
parties  themselves ;  they  may  be  considered  explanatory  of  the 
law  of  nations  on  points  where  its  meaning  is  otherwise  obscure 
or  unsettled,  in  which  they  are,  first,  a  law  between  the  parties 
themselves,  a.nd  next,  a  sanction  to  the  general  law,  according 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  parties  to  it ;  lastly,  treaties  may  be  considered 
a  voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations."  (S) 

3.  Ordinances  of  particular  States,  prescribing  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  their  commissioned  cruisers  and  prize  tribunals. 

The  marine  ordinances  of  a  State  may  bo  regarded,  not  only 
as  historical  evidences  of  its  practice  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
maritime  war,  but  also  as  showing  the  views  of  its  jurists  witli 
respect  .to  the  rules  generally  recognized  as  conformable  to  the 
xmiversal  law  of  nations.  The  usage  of  nations,  which  consti- 
tutes the  law  of  nations,  has  not  yet  established  an  impartial 
tribunal  for  determining  the  validity  of  maritime  captiires.  Each 
belligerent  Stale  refers  the  jurisdiction  over  such  cases  to  the 
courts  of  admiralty  established  under  its  own  authority  within 

(a)  Bynkerahoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  L  cap.  10. 

(6)  MadiEou,  Esaimiiation  of  the  Britisli  Docli-ine,  &o.,  3d. 
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its  own  territory,  with  a  final  resort  to  a  siipreme  appellate 
tribunal,  under  tlie  direct  control  of  the  executiye  goyeniment. 
The  rule  by  whicli  the  prize  courts  thus  constituted  are  bound 
to  proceed  in  adjudicating  such  cases,  is  not  the  municipal  law 
of  their  own  country,  but  the  general  law  of  nations,  and  the 
particular  treaties  by  which  their  own  country  is  bound  to  other 
States.  They  may  be  left  to  gather  the  general  law  of  nations 
from  its  ordinary  sources  in  the  authority  of  institutional  writers  ; 
or  they  may  be  furnished  with  a  positive  rule  by  their  own 
sovereign,  in  the  form  of  ordinances,  framed  according  to  what 
their  compilers  understood  to  be  the  just  principles  of  intema- 
tional  law.^<* 

The  theory  of  these  ordinances  is  well  explained  by  an  emi- 
nent English  civilian  of  our  own  times.  "  When,"  says  Sir 
Wiiham  Grant,  "  Louis  XIV.  published  his  famous  ordinance 
of  1681,  nobody  thought  that  he  was  undertaking  to  legislate 
for  Europe,  merely  because  he  collected  together  and  reduced 
into  the  shape  of  an  ordinance  the  principles  of  marine  law  as 
then  understood  and  received  in  Prance.  I  say  as  understood 
in  Prance,  for  although  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  every  country,  yet  as  the  tribunals  which  administer  the  law 
are  wholly  independent  of  each  otlier,  it  is  impossible  that  some 
differences  shall  not  take  place  in  the  manner  of  interpreting  and 
administering  it  in  the  different  countries  which  acknowledge  its 
authority.  Whatever  may  have  been  since  attempted  it  was 
not,  at  the  period  now  referred  to,  supposed  that  one  State  could 
make  or  alter  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  was  judged  convenient 

[^  In  the  United  Stales,  the  prize  jurisdiction  ia  not  given  to  commissions  ap- 
pointed bj  tiie  esetutive  government,  but  to  the  regular  and  standing  courts  of  the 
republic,  whose  judges  have  a  permanent  and  independent  tenure,  lieing  appointed 
by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  holding  for  litfe,  subject  to  be  removed 
only  upon  conviction  after  impeacliment.  In  matters  of  prize  law,  tiie  rulea  laid 
down  by  their  own  government  on  the  subject,  vfhether  as  interpretations  of  the 
rules  of  war,  or  as  deviations  from  them,  ore  binding  upon  the  courts..  In  the 
absence  of  such,  they  must  presume  their  government  intends  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  nations.  A  rule  of  war,  adopted  by  Iho  proper  constitutional 
authority,  must  be  accepted  by  the  court  as  the  actual  rule  for  the  nation  in  that  war, 
adopted  on  its  interoatioual  responsibility.  These  are  familiar  principles  ;  and  except 
as  they  give  it  color,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States  "  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  eiecutive  government."  AH  that  can  be  said'is,  that, 
whatever  under  our  Constitution,  in  its  division  of  functions  between  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  departments,  is  a  competent  legislative  or  executive  function  in 
respect  to  the  acts  or  rules  of  war,  is  binding  on  the  prize  eomrts.]  —  D. 
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to  establish  certain  principles  of  decision,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  uniform  rule  to  their  own  courts,  and  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  apprising  neutrals  what  that  rule  was.  The  French  coixrts 
have  well  and  properly  understood  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  have  not  taken  them  as  positive  rules  binding 
upon  neutrals;  but  they  refer  to  them  as  establishing  legitimate 
presumptions,  from  which  they  are  warranted  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  arrive  at,  before  they  are 
entitled  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation."  (c) 

4.  The  adjudications  of  international  tribunals,  such  as  boards 
of  arbitration  and  courts  of  prize. 

As  between  these  two  sources  of  international  law,  greater 
weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments  of  mixed  tribu- 
nals, appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  two  nations  between 
whom  they  are  to  decide,  than  to  those  of  admiralty  courts  estab- 
lished by  and  dependent  on  the  instructions  of  one  nation  only. 

5.  Another  depository  of  international  law  is  to  be  found  in 
the  written  opinions  of  official  jurists,  given  confidentially  to 
their  own  governments.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  controver- 
sies which  arise  between  States  become  public.  Before  one 
State  requires  redress  from  another,  for  injuries  sustained  by 
itself,  or  its  subjects,  it  generally  acts  as  an  individual  would  do 
in  a  similar  situation.  It  consults  its  legal  advisers,  and  is 
guided  by  their  opinion  as  J;o  the  law  of  the  case.  Where  that 
opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign  client,  and  has  been 
acted  on,  and  the  State  which  submitted  to  be  bound  by  it  was 
more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the  dispute,  we  may  con- 
fidently assume  that  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be,  has  been  correctly  laid  down.  The  archives  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  of  every  country  contain  a  collec- 
tion of  such  documents,  the  publication  of  which  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  materials  of  international  law.(d) 

(c)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  i.  425.  The  coromentarj  of  Talin  upon  the  marine 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIT.,  publislied  in  1760,  contains  a  most  valuable  body  of  mari- 
time law,  from  which  the  English  writerB  and  judges,  especially  Lord  Mansfield,  have 
borrowed  very  freely,  and  wliieh  is  often  cited  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  in  hia 
judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Talin  also  published,  in  1768,  a  separate 
Traits  des  Prises,  which  contains  a  complete  collection  of  the  French  prize  ordinances 
down  to  that  period. 

(d)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  150,  art  1,  p.  211. 

The  written  opinions  delivered  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiral^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  answer  to  questions  sabmitted  to  him  by 
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6.  Tlie  history  of  the  wars,  negotiations,  treaties  of  peace,  and 
other  transactions  relating  to  tlie  pnblic  intercourse  of  nations, 
may  conclude  tliis  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  internatiouol 
law." 

the  King  or  by  the  Prirj  Council,  relating  to  prize  eaiiBes,  were  published  as  an 
Appendix  to  Wynne's  Ufe  of  that  eminent  civilian.  (2  vols.  fol.  London,  1724.) 
They  form  a  rich  collection  of  precedents  in  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  the  value  of 
whieh  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  these  opinions  were 
given  when  England  was  neutral,  and  was  consequently  interested  in  mMntaining  the 
right  of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation.  The  decisions  they  contain  are  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  equity,  which  does  the  more  honor  to  their  author  as 
they  were  addressed  to  a  monarch  who  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  those  virtues, 
and  as  Jenkins  himself  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  practise  them,  escept  in  his 
judicial  capacity.  Madison,  Examination  of  the  Brifish  Doctrine,  &c.,  113.  Lond. 
edit.  1806. 

[^  Soarres  of  Inlemotional  Lav.  —  Commentators  seem  agreed  as  to  what  are  the 
sources  of  international  law.  They  differ  as  to  the  relative  sroportance  and  authority 
of  these  sources.  Hautefeuille.  especially,  gives  little  weight  to  the  decisions  of  prize 
courts,  and  places  far  before  them  the  speculations  of  writers.  It  is  noticeable  that 
continental  writers  incline  the  same  way,  although  they  may  not  go  as  lar;  while 
Wheaton,  Kent,  Story,  Halleck,  and  Woolscy  in  America,  and  Philliraore,  Manning, 
Wildman,  Twiss,  and  others  in  England,  give  a  higher  place  to  judicial  decisions. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  different  systems  of  municipal  Ian'  imder  which  they  are 
educated.  In  England  and  America,  judicial  decisions  are  authoritative  declarations  of 
the  common  law,  i.e.  tiie  law  not  enacted  by  decrees  of  legislators,  but  drawn  from 
the  usages  and  practices  of  the  people,  and  from  reason  and  policy.  They  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  highest  evidence  of  what  the  law  is.  UDder  those  systems,  wtiter^  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  judicial  decisions;  and  even  those  portions  of  the  opinions  of  the 
court  itself,  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  cause  befbre  it,  are  termed  otiter  dicta, 
and  are  not  authority,  but  stand  on  no  higher  ground  than  voluntary  speculations  of 
learned  men  as  to  what  the  law  might  prove  to  he  in  a  supposed  case.  The  continen- 
tal writers,  on  the  other  hand,  —  living  under  municipal  systems  in  which  judicial  de- 
cisions hold  no  such  place,  and  are  neither  precedents,  authoritative  declarations,  nor 
authentic  evidence  of  the  law,  —  are  led  by  their  education  to  look  to  but  one  authori- 
tative source  of  law,  the  decrees  of  legislators ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  these,  naturally 
put  the  scientific  treatises  of  learned  men,  systematic,  and  enriched  with  illustrations, 
above  the  special  decisions  of  tribunals  on  single  cases,  which,  by  their  systems,  do  no 
more  than  settle  the  particular  controversy,  without  settling  the  principles  evoked  for 
its  decision.  With  the  Engbsh  and  American  lawyer  or  scholar,  it  is  the  habit  of  life 
to  consider  a  decision  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  on  an  actual  case,  as  ordinarily  the  best 
attainable  evidence  of  what  the  law  applicable  to  that  case  is.  The  fact  that  parties 
have  been  engaged  in  actual  conflict,  in  which  property,  character,  or  life,  have 
been  staked  upon  the  law  of  that  case,  and  learned  counsel  employed,  creates  a 
probability  that  the  law  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  shown  in  the  various 
lights  in  which  open  contestation  tends  to  place  it.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  l^e  law 
evoked  by  actual  cases,  after  they  have  arisen  and  been  presented,  with  all  their  con- 
sequences, is  more  likely  \a  be  practical,  than  the  mere  abstract  speculations  of  the 
wisest.  The  court,  too,  in  ascertaining  the  law  and  applying  it,  beside  having  the 
aids  referred  to,  is  acting  under  tiie  sanctions  of  public  official  duty  on  a  matter  known 
to  involve  interests,  which  the  law  it  shall  declare  will  settie  finally ;  and  with  the 
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further  caution  of  knowing  that  the  principle  or  rule  it  adopts  is  to  become  a  general 
precedent  for  the  law  of  other  cases,  and  tfl  be  subjected  afterwards  to  the  test  of 
time,  not  only  by  eridcal  examinations  of  lext-writers,  but  in  respect  of  its  applica- 
bility to  the  actual  transactions  of  life,  bronght  before  the  same  or  other  courts,  under 
other  circumstances  and  in  other  times. 

This  discussion  does  not  requite  an  award  of  general  superiority  between  the  pub- 
licist and  the  juiige.  In  the  United  Slates,  Story  and  Kent  were  distinguished  alike 
in  eadi  capacity ;  and,  while  tliey  saw  the  value  of  their  own  connected  systematic 
treatises,  and  might  attribute  their  personal  t^mo  chiefly  to  Ihem,  yet,  on  a  simple  and 
direct  question  of  a  particular  point  of  law,  either  of  them  would  have  preferred,  arteris 
paribas,  to  Stand  by  a  decision  he  had  made  on  an  actual  case  argued  and  tried  before 
him,  than  on  what  he  might  have  said  in  a  treatise  upon  a  point  which  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  his  judicial  decision. 

But,  on  the  sulyeot  of  judicial  decisions  on  inlomationai  questions,  there  is  another 
view  even  higher  than  this.  So  fer  as  international  law  rests  on  the  practice  of 
nations,  judicial  decisions  in  prize  causes  are  parts  of  tiie  law  itself.  The  condemna- 
tion or  release  of  a  prize,  the  granting  or  withholding  of  the  claim  of  a  neutral,  is  a 
tovereign  act,  on  sovereign  responsibility.  The  State  to  which  the  individual  belongs 
whose  claim  is  rejected  by  the  belligerent  State,  is  not  bound  by  the  decision,  but 
may  hold  the  beHigerent  State  responsible.  The  custom  of  nations  requires  the 
belligerent  sovereign  to  submit  the  question  to  his  own  court,  before  he  sUaJl  reject 
the  claim  of  the  neutral;  but  he  may  allow  the  claim,  without  submitting  it  to  a 
prize  court,  or  even  after  the  prize  court  shall  have  decided  against  it.  If  Ihe  decision 
is  thus  adverse,  and  the  aovereign  determines  to  adopt  it,  it  becomes  an  act  of  the 
nation,  upon  national  responsibility.  The  decision,  therefore,  of  a  prize  court, 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  BOvereign,  has  double  authority.  It  ia  all  that  a 
solemn  judicial  decision  by  a  magistrate  can  be,  upon  an  actual  ease,  inve-Jti  gated  and 
(u^ued  by  deeply  interested  parties,  and  known  by  the  judge  to  rovolve  vast  conse 
quences  not  only  to  the  parties,  bnt  possibly  of  peace  or  war  for  nations  It  js  also 
a  national  act,  on  national  responsibilities.  If  a  prize  court  decider  against  its  own 
sovereign,  and  his  immediate  interests,  and  he  restore?  or  makes  mdemmtj,  this  is 
surely  better  proof  of  what  is  the  law  on  that  point,  than  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
treating  of  abstract  questions.  But  it  is  also  an  inherent  part  of  mternaUonal  law 
itself;  for  it  is  one  of  those  national  acta  that  constitute  that  law  The  Bame  ig  true 
in  kind,  though  not  ao  striking  in  degree,of  a  decision  made  m  tavur  of  the  soiereign, 
which  he  carries  out  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  neutral  soveieign  whose  subject  is 
the  loser.  And  even  where  the  belligerent  carries  out  the  decision  against  the  remon- 
strance  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  and  at  the  peril  of  war  ur  actually  goes  to  war  to 
maJnt^n  it,  it  is  a  national  act,  —  the  highest  possible  dfclaranon  by  that  nation 
of  what,  at  tiie  time,  it  intends  to  consider  as  the  hw  of  nations,  then  and  after- 
wards. 

Every  decision  of  a  prize  tribunal  is,  or  reeulta  in,  a  national  act  The  sovereign 
ronst  either  carry  it  out,  or  set  it  aside.  The  latter  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  do, 
unless  it  be  in  his  own  favor.  As  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  the  most  solemn  and 
responsible  opinion  a  learned  doctor  of  the  law  can  give ;  and,  as  a  naljoual  act,  it  is 
done  on  the  most  solemn  responsibility  that  can  rest  on  a  sovereign. 

The  consideration  most  &vorable  to  the  text-writer  is  his  probable  impartiality. 
Not  that,  personally,  he  is  more  impartial  than  the  magistrate,  or  has  less  of  nation- 
ality, but  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  scientiflc  treatise,  where  his  reputation  must  rest  on 
the  consistency  and  reasonableness  of  the  whole,  tested  by  lime,  and  where  he  takes 
up  subjects  in  the  abstract,  either  past  transactions,  whose  passions  and  interests 
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are  piased  or    hanged    or  a^  spi  ulationa  fo    the  Juture    aro  u 

and  pft.s  ona  are     ot  f  rmei      Ae  an  uSset  to  th  s     t   s  lo  be 

the  eomme  ta  o    will  often  be  a  man  of  books  and  speculations    rati  er  tban  of 

Skffa  rs    and  tha    the  judic  al  hab  t  of  dc  orm  ning  a   ual  contro     ra  es    n  t  ill  v  ew 

of  ho  1   tl   ir  na  ure  ind  coiuej  ence     is  mo  t  bkelj  to  evoke    ucb  n  lea  ot  law 

as  w  11  be  able  to  hold  tl  en-  place  among  the  interest,  pobc  es  pas   on    and  neces- 

s  tl      of  1  fe 

A  em]  a  to  deduce  mter  litiona  law  from  a  theory  that  each  ni!  dual  3  by 
nature  independent,  and  has,  by  an  nmphed  contract,  surrendered  BOme  of  his  natural 
righta  and  assumed  some  artificial  obUgalious,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  society 
for  the  common  advantage ;  and  that  each  State  is,  in  like  manner,  independent,  and 
has  made  like  concessions  for  a  like  purpose  of  international  advantages,  —  such 
attempts  fiill  witii  the  theories  on  which  thoy  rested.  As  no  such  state  of  things  ever 
existed,  and  no  such  arrangements  or  compacts  have  ever  been  made,  it  is  safer  to 
draw  principles  of  law  &om  what  is  actual.  Later  writers,  since  phOosophy  has 
dropped  the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  go  upon  the  assumption  that  men  and  com- 
munities are  by  nature  what  tliey  have  always  been  fijuud  to  be;  that  the  rights 
and  duties  of  each  man  are  by  Divine  ordination,  ori^nally  and  necessarily,  those  at 
once  of  an  individual  and  a  member  of  society ;  and  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
State  are,  in  like  manner,  those  at  once  of  an  individual  State  and  one  among  a  mim- 
ber  of  States ;  and  that  neither  class  of  these  rights  or  duties  is  artificial,  voluntary,  or 
secondary. 

In  considering,  therefore,  whether  a  certain  rule  should  or  should  not  be  adopted, 
the  test  is  not  its  capacity  to  be  carried  through  a  circuitous  and  artificial  course, 
beginning  in  a  supposed  natural  independence  of  the  human  being,  and  ending  in 
another  supposed  entity  compounded  of  all  civilised  States;  but  various  eJemenla 
enter  inte  the  solution  of  international  questions,  and  in  various  degrees,  as  fitness 
to  conduce  l«  the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  nations  as  a  whole,  of 
nations  taken  separately,  differing  as  nations  do  in  power  and  pursuits  and  interests, 
and  of  the  human  beings  that  compose  those  societies.  If  the  <[uestion  involves  high 
ethics.  It  must  be  met  in  the  fiuth  that  the  higliest  jusUce  is  the  best  interest  of  all. 
If  it  be  a  question  chiefly  of  national  advantage,  and  of  means  to  an  admitted  end,  it 
must  be  met  by  corresponding  methods  of  reasoning.]  — D. 


CHAPTER  II. 


NATIONS    AND    SOYEREIGN    STATES. 


§16.  The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are,  Subjei 
Nations,  and  those  political  societies  of  men  called  ai  law? 
States. 

§  17.  Oicero,  and,  after  Mm,  the  modern  public  jurists,  pef 
de£ne  a  State  to  be  a  body  political,  or  society  of  men,  ''^' 


state. 
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united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety 
and  advantage  by  their  eomhined  strength,  (a) 

This  definition  cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate  and  com- 
plete, unless  it  be  understood  with  the  following  limitations :  — 
■  1.  It  must  be  considered  as  excluding  corporations,  public  or 
private,  created  liy  the  State  itself,  under  whose  authority  they 
exist,  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  for  which  the  individuals, 
composing  such  bodies  politic,  may  be  associated.     , 

Thus  the  great  association  of  British  merchants  incorporated, 
first,  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  by  Parliament,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  carrying  on  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  could  not  be  con- 
Bi(5ered  as  a  State,  even  whilst  it  exercised  the  sovereign  powers 
of  war  and  peace  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  without  the  direct 
control  of  the  crown,  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  considered  since  it 
has  been  subjected  to  that  control.  Those  powers  are  exercised 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  subordination  to  tlie  supreme  power 
of  the  British  empire,  the  external  sovereignty  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  company  towards  the  native  princes  and  people, 
whilst  the  British  government  itself  represents  the  company  to- 
wards other  foreign  sovereigns  and  States. 

2.  Nor  can  the  denomination  of  a  State  be  properly  applied  to 
voluntary  associations  of  robbers  or  pirates,  the  outlaws  of  other 
societies,  although  they  may  be  united  together  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  own  mutual  safety  and  advantage.  (6) 

3.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  an  unsettled  horde  of 
wandering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  a  civil  society.  The  legal 
idea  of  a  State  necessarily  implies  that  of  the  habitual  obedience 
of  its  members  to  those  persons  in  whom  the  superiority  is  vested, 
and  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  definite  territory  belonging  to  the  people 
by  whom  it  is  occupied. 

4.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  a  Nation,  since  the 
former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  mcu,  all  subject  to 


(a)  "Respublica  est  coetua  multitudinis,  juris  consensu  et 

societas."    Cic.  do  Rep,  1,  i.  §  25. 

"Potestas  (avUig  est,  c[ai  omtati  praest.    Eat  aufem  civitaa  i 

ccetu!  perfectuB  libero- 

tus."     Qrotius,  (le  Jiir. 

Bel.  ac  Pflc.  lib.  i.  wip.  i.  §  siv.  No.  2.     Vattel,  PrcUro.  §  1, 

,  et  Uv,  1,  ch.  1,  §  1. 

Burlamaqui,  Droit  Naturel,  torn.  ii.  part  1,  ch.  4. 

m  si  fortfe  oeqnaJitetem 

quandam  inter  se  servenl,  sine  quS  nuUus  cietua  poasot  eonaiati 

are."    Grotiua,  de  Jor. 

Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  ii.  No.  1. 
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the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Ottoman  empires,  are  each  composed  of  a  variety  of  nations 
and  people.  So,  also,  the  same  nation  or  people  may  be  subject 
to  several  States,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Poles,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively. 

§  18.  Sovereign  princes  may  become  the  subjects  of  Sovereign 
international  law,  iu  respect  to  their  personal  right,  or  subjei^ts  of 
rights  of  property,  gi'owing  out  of  their  personal  relations  ai  law. 
with  States  foreign  to  those  over  whom  they  rule,  or  with  the 
sovereigns  or  citizens  of  those  foreign  States.  ■  These  relations 
give  rise  to  that  branch  of  the  science  wliich  treats  of  the  rights  of 
sovereigns  in  this  respcct.^^ 

§  19.  Private  individuals,  or  public  and  private  cor-  iiidividn- 
porationa  may,  in  like  manner,  incidentally,  become  the  ^''raiio™" 
subjects  of  this  law  in  regard  to  rights  growing  out  of  J5^j„lJii„g^ 
their  international  relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  ^""^^  '^''■ 
states,  or  their  subjects  and  citizens.  These  relations  give  rise  to 
that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  what  has  been  termed 
private  international  law,  and  especially  of  the  conflict  between  the 
municipal  laws  of  different  States.'* 

But  the  peculiar  objects  of  international  law  are  those  The  terms 
direct  relations  which  exist  between  nations  and  states,  ^d^ta^ 
Wherever,  indeed,  the  absolute  or  unlimited  monarchical  n^^'i^Jna- 
form  of  government  prevails  in  any  State,  the  person  of  jj'-  ™  "'^^ 
the  prince  is  necessarily  identified  with  tlie  State  itself:  meiaiiiori- 
rStat  c'est  TTwi.  Hence  the  public  jm-ists  frequently  use  laltec.™ 
the  terms  sovereign  and  State  as  synonymous.  So  also  tlie  term 
sovereign  is  sometimes  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  merely  to 
denote  a  State,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  government, 
whether  monarchical,  or  republican,  or  mixed. 

§  20.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  by  which  any  soveraen- 
State  is  governed.  This  supreme  power  may  be  exer-  *y  i^efined. 
cised  either  internally  or  externally. 

Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  j„(yrna, 
people  of  any  State,  oi  \eitcd  in  its  ruler  by  its  muni-  sovereignty, 
cipal  constitution  or  fundimental  laws      Ihis  is  the  object  of  what 

\^  On  the  conflicting  rigl  Is  anl  dulieB  at  a  persoQ  wlio  is  a  sovereign  over  one 
State,  and  a  subject  in  anoU  pr  see  Heffler  §  5"  ]  —  D 

["  On  this  branch  of  Law  ee  Storr  s  Conflict  of  Laws;  Westiake'a  Private 
International  Law ;  Barge  s  Commentaries  Tolix  s  Trait6  du  Droit  International 
lUr^ ;  Savignj's  System  des  IComischen  Recbtes  vol  viii.  (trauBlated  into  Fivncli  by 

Bl 
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has  been  called  internal  public  law,  droit  public  interne,  but  which 
may  more  properly  be  termed  constitutional  law. 

Esfemai  External  sovereignty  consists  in  the  independence  of 
BOYerdgnty.  Qjjg  political  soclety,  in  respect  to  all  otlier  political 
eocietiee.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty  that 
the  international  relations  of  one  political  society  are  maintained, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by 
which  it  is  regulated  has,  therefore,  been  caUed  exteri;al  public 
law,  droit  •pvblio  exteme,  but  may  more  properly  be  termed  inter- 
national law. 

The  recognition  of  any  State  by  other  States,  and  its  admission 
into  the  general  society  of  nations,  may  depend,  or  may  be  made 
to  depend,  at  the  will  of  those  other  States,  upon  its  internal  con- 
stitution or  form  of  government,  or  the  choice  it  may  make  of  its 
rulers.  But  whatever  be  its  internal  constitution,  or  form  of 
government,  or  whoever  may  be  its  rulers,  or  even  if  it  be  dis- 
tracted with  anarchy,  through  a  violent  contest  for  tlie  government 
between  different  parties  among  the  people,  the  State  still  subsists 
in  contemplation  of  law,  until  its  sovereignty  is  completely  extin- 
guished by  the  final  dissolution  of  the  social  tie,  or  by  some  other 
cause  which  puts  an  end  to  the  being  of  the  State. 

Sovereign-  §  21.  Sovereignty  is  acquired  by  a  State,  either  at  the 
^ured!'"'^  origin  of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
when  it  separates  itself  from  the  community  ofwhich  it  previously 
formed  a  part,  and  on  which  it  was  dependent,  (a) 

This  principle  applies  as  well  to  internal  as  to  external  sovei^ 
eignty.  But  an  important  distinction  is  to  be  noticed,  in  this 
respect,  between  these  two  species  of  sovereignty.  Tlie  internal 
sovereignty  of  a  State  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  its 
recognition  by  other  States.  A  new  State,  springing  into  exists 
cnce,  does  not  require  the  recognition  of  other  States  to  confirm  its  * 
internal  sovereignty.  The  existence  of  the  State  de  facto  is  suffi- 
cient, in  this  respect,  to  establish  its  sovereignty  de  jure.  It  is  a 
State  because  it  exists. 

Thus  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  complete  from  tlie  time  they  declared  tliemselves  "  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.    It 

Guenous,  as  TraiW  de  Droit  Eomaine) ;  Walker'a  Introd.  to  American  Law,  edit.  2, 
6i7,  &C. ;  and,  for  the  general  Eteratore  of  ihia  subject,  see  Mohl's  GeacMchte  nnd 
Liteiatur  der  Staatawissecschalten,  i.  HI,  &c. 

(a)  Kliil3er,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  @  23. 
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was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Supreme  Court  determined,  in 
1808,  that  the  several  States  composing  the  Union,  so  far  as 
regards  their  municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the 
time  when  they  declared  tliemselvea  independent,  to  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  sovereign  States,  and  that  they  did  not  derive  them 
from  concessions  made  by  the  British  king.  Tlie  treaty  of  peace 
of  1782  contained  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  not  a 
grant  of  it.  From  hence  it  resulted,  that  the  laws  of  tlio  several 
State  governments  were,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  laws  of  sovereign  States,  and  as  such  were  obligatory 
upon  the  people  of  such  State  from  the  time  they  were  enacted. 
It  was  added,  however,  that  the  court  did  not  mean  to  intimate 
the  opinion,  tliat  even  the  law  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  whose 
constitution  of  government  had  been  recognized  prior  to  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  and  which  law  had  been  enacted  prior  to  tliat  period, 
would  not  have  been  equally  obligatory.  (J)  i* 

The  external  sovereignty  of  any  State,  on  the  other  hand,  may  re- 
require  recognition  by  other  States  in  order  to  render  it  perfect  and 
complete.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  new  State  confines  its  action  to 
its  own  citizens,  and  to  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  it  may  well 
dispense  with  such  recognition.  But  if  it  desires  to  enter  into  that 
great  society  of  nations,  all  the  members  of  which  recognize  rights 
to  which  they  are  mutually  entitled,  and  duties  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  reciprocally  to  fulfil,  such  recognition  becomes  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  complete  participation  of  the  new  State  in  all 
the  advantages  of  this  society.  Every  other  State  is  at  liberty  to 
grant,  or  refuse,  this  recognition,  subject  to  the  consequences  of 
its  own  conduct  in  tlus  respect;  and  until  such  recognition  be- 
comes universal  on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  the  new  State 
becomes  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  its  external  sovereignty  as  to 
those  States  only  by  whom  that  sovereignty  has  been  recognized. 

§  22.  The  identity  of  a  State  consists  in  its  having  the  i^^nfity 
same  origin  or  commencement  of  existence ;  and  its  dif-  °^ "  ^""*- 
ference  from  all  other  States  consists  in  its  having  a  different 
origin  or  commencement  of  existence.  A  State,  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  a  fluctuating  body ; 
but  in  respect  td'  the  society,  it  is  one  and  the  same  body,  of  which 
the  existence  is  perpetually  kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of 

(i)  Cranch's  Rep.  iv.  212,  M'Evaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee, 
P  Hareourtu.Gaillard,  12  Wheat.  Rep.  527.]  — D. 
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new  members.  This  esistence  continues  until  it  is  interrupted  by 
some  change  affecting  the  being  of  the  State,  (a) 

Hon-  Hf-  If  thja  change  be  an  internal  revolution,  merely  altet- 
tora^  revo^"  '"S  tlis  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  government, 
lution.  the  State  remains  the  same  ;  it  neither  loses  any  of  its 
rights,  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its  obhgations.  (6) 

The  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of  any  pohtical  society 
to  a  superior  authority  must  have  once  existed  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  sovereign  State.  But  the  temporary  suspension  of  that 
obedience  and  of  that  authority,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war, 
does  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  being  of  the  State,  although  it 
may  affect  for  a  time  its  ordinary  relations  with  other  States. 
of'fZt^  §  23.  Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  whilst  the 
States  to-  civil  war  involvine  a  contest  for  the  government  contin- 
warda  an-  in 

other  nation  ucs,  othcr  btatcs  may  remain  mdifferent  spectators  of  the 

oivu  war.  Controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  govern- 
ment as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as  a  society 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  ite  enemy ;  or  may  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe  to  have  jitstice  on  its 
side.-  In  the  first  ease,  the  foreign  State  fulfils  all  its  obligations 
ujider  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  ncitlier  party  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain, provided  it  maintains  an,  impartial  neutrality.  In  the  latter, 
it  becomes,  of  course,  tlie  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom  it  de- 
clares itself,  and  the  ally  of  the  other ;  and  as  the  positive  law  of 
nations  makes  no  distinction, in  this  respect, between  ajust  and  an 
unjust  war,  the  intervening  State  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  against  the  opposite  party,  (a)  ^ 

(a)  Grodus,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §  3.  Rutherfortli's  Inst.  b.  ij.  c.  10, 
§§  12, 18.    Hefiter,  Des  europaiache  VoDcerrecht,  §  24. 

(b)  GrotiuB.lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §  8.  Butherfbcth,  b.  ii.  c.  10,  g  14.  Puflfendorf,  de  Jur. 
Nat.  e(  Geat.  lib.  vUi.  cap.  12,  §§  1-8. 

(a)  Vftttel,  Broit  des  Gens,  Ijt.  ii.  eh.  i,  §  60.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  dee  Gena, 
Ut.  ill.  ch.  2,  g§  79-82. 

[^  EemgaHioa  of  B^Ugerency.  —  T^e  occasion  for  the  a<,i;oniance  of  belligerent 
rights  arises  when  a  civil  conflict  esists  within  a  foreign  State.  The  reason  which 
reqnices  and  can  aione  justify  this  step  by  the  government  of  another  country,  is, 
that  its  own  rights  and  interests  are  so  far  aiifected  as  to  reiiuire  a  definition  of 
its  own  relations  to  the  parties.  Where  a  parent  government  is  seeking  lo  sub- 
due an  insurrection  by  municipal  force,  and  the  insut^ents  claiin  a  political  nation- 
ality and  belligerent  rights  which  the  parent  goTemmcnt  does  not  concede,  a 
recognition  by  a  foreign  State  of  full  belligerent  rights,  if  not  juslilled  by  neces- 
sity, is  a  gratnilous  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion,  and  of  censure 
upon  tlie  parent  government.  But  the  situation  of  a  foreign  State  with  relfetence 
81 
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If  the  foreign  Stat«  professes  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to  Partiesto 
allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  tlie  free  exer-  entin^to 
else  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies  ^fr'L^nat 
against  each  other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and  of  ^^^  °'^^^- 

to  the  contest,  and  the  condition  of  af^rs  between  the  contending  parties,  may  be 
snch  as  to  justify  this  act.  It  is  important,  dierefore,  to  determine  wimt  state  of 
a^lrs,  and  what  relations  of  the  foreign  State,  justify  Ihe  recognition- 
It  is  certtun  that  the  slate  of  things  between  die  parent  State  (ind  insurgents  must 
amount  in  fact  to  a  war,  in  the  sense  of  international  law ;  that  is,  powers  and  rights  of 
war  must  be  in  actual  exercise :  otherwise  the  rec<^nition  is  felsified,  for  the  recogni- 
tion is  of  a  fact.  The  tests  to  determine  the  question  are  various,  and  far  more  decisive 
where  there  is  maritime  war  and  commercial  relations  with  foreigners.  Among  the  - 
tests,  are  the  existence  of  a  de/acto  political  oi^nization  of  the  insurgents,  sufScient 
in  character,  population  and  rraources,  to  constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a  State  among 
the  nations,  reasonably  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  State ;  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  military  forces  on  each  side,  acdng  in  accordance  vdtli  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  war,  such  as  the  use  of  flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
treatment  of  captured  insurgents  by  the  parent  State  aa  prisoners  of  war ;  and,  at  sea, 
employment  by  the  insurgents  of  commissioned  cruisers,  and  the  exercise  by  the  pa- 
rent government  of  the  rights  of  blockade  of  insut^ent  ports  against  neutral  com- 
merce, and  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral  vessels  at  sea.  If  all  these  elements 
existj  the  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly  war ;  and  it  may  be  war,  before  they  are 
all  ripened  into  activity. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  foreign  State  to  the  contest,  if  it  is  solely  on  land,  and 
the  foreign  State  is  not  contiguous,  it  is  difficult  to  ima^ne  a  call  for  the  recog- 
nition. If,  fbr  instance,  the  United  Slates  should  formally  recognize  belligerent  rights 
in  an  insurgent  community  at  the  centre  of  Europe,  with  no  aoaporis,  it  would  require 
a  hardly  supposable  necessity  to  make  it  else  than  a  mere  demonstration  of  moral  sup- 
port. But  a  case  may  arise  where  a  foreign  State  must  decide  whether  to  hold  the 
parent  Slate  responsible  for  acts  done  by  the  insni^nts,  or  to  deai  with  the  insni^nts 
as  a  defacio  government.  {Mr,  Canning  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  Greek  War,  June 
22, 1826, ]  If  the  foreign  State  rec(^nizes  belligerency  in  the  insurgents,  it  releases 
the  parent  State  from  responsibility  for  whatever  may  bo  done  by  the  insurgents,  or 
not  done  by  the  parent  State  where  the  insurgent  power  extends.  (Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 
Seward,  Juno  11, 1861,  Dip.  Corr.  105.)  In  a  contest  wholly  upon  land,  a  contigu- 
ous State  may  be  obliged  to  make  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  regard  it  as  war ; 
but,  in  practice,  this  has  not  been  done  by  a  general  and  prospective  declaration,  but 
by  actual  treatment  of  cases  as  they  arise.  I  Where  t]ie  insurgents  and  tlie  parent 
State  are  maritime,  and  the  foreign  nation  has  extensive  commercial  relations  and 
trade  at  the  ports  of  both,  and  the  fbreign  nation  and  either  or  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties  have  considerable  naval  farce,  and  the  domestic  contest  must  ex- 
tend itself  over  the  sea,  then  the  relations  of  the  foreign  State  to  this  contest  are 
ftp  different.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  liability  to  political  complications, 
and  the  questions  of  right  and  duty  to  be  decided  at  once,  usually  away  from 
home,  by  private  citizens  or  nava!  officers,  seem  to  require  an  authoritative  and 
general  decision  as  fo  the  Btatin  at  the  three  parties  involved.  If  the  contest  is 
a  war,  all  foreign  citizens  and  officers,  whether  executive  or  judicial,  are  to  fbllow 
one  line  of  conduct.  If  it  is  not  a  war,  they  are  to  follow  a  totally  difibrent 
line.     If  it  is  a  war,  the  commissioned  cruisers  of  both  sides  may  stop,  search. 
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capturing  contraband  and  enemy's  property,  (5)  But  tlie  exercise 
of  those  rights,  on  the  part  of  the  revolting  colony  or  provinee 
against  tlie  metropolitan  country,  may  be  modified  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties  previously  existing  between  that  country  and  for- 
eign States,  (c) 

and  capture  tlie  foreign  merchantvesael ;  and  that  vessel  rauat  malte  no  reeiataiice, 
and  must  sabmit  to  adjndication  by  a  prize  court.  If  it  is  not  a  war,  tlie  cruisers 
of  neither  pMtj  can  stop  or  aearch  the  foreign  merchaat-vessel ;  and  that  vessel  may 
resist  all  attempts  in  that  direction,  and  the  ships  of  war  of  the  foreign  State  may  attack 
and  Cloture  any  cruiser  persisting  in  the  attempt.  If  it  is  war,  foreign  nations  must 
an^t  the  abjudication  of  prize  tribunals.  If  it  is  not  war,  no  such  tribunal  can  be 
opened.  If  it  is  a  war,  the  parent  State  may  institute  a  blockade  jure  geiiliuin  of  the 
insurgent  ports,  which  foreigners  must  respect ;  but,  if  it  is  not  a  war,  foreign  nations, 
havii^  large  commercial  inlercourae  with  the  country,  will  not  respect  a  closing  of 
inaui^ent  ports  by  paper  decrees  only.  If  it  is  a  war,  the  insurgent  cruisers  arc  to 
be  treated  by  foreign  citizens  s,nd  officials,  at  sea  and  in  port,  as  lawful  belligerents.  If 
it  is  not  a  war,  those  cruisers  are  pirates,  and  may  be  treated  as  such.  If  it  is  a  war, 
the  rules  and  risks  respecting  carrying  tontraband,  or  despatches,  or  military  persons 
come  into  play  If  it  is  not  a  war  they  do  not.  Within  foreign  jurisdiction,  if  it 
is  a  war,  acts  of  the  msui^ents  m  the  way  of  preparation  and  equipments  for 
hostility,  may  be  breaches  of  neutrality  laws ;  while,  if  it  is  not  a  wai,  they  do  not 
conie  into  that  c.ategory  but  into  the  category  of  piracy,  or  of  crimes  by  municipal 

Now,  all  pnvite  citizens  of  a  fore  gn  Slate,  and  all  its_esecutiYe  officers  and  juaieial 
magistrates,  look  to  the  political  department  of  their  government  to  prescribe  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  iu  all  their  possible  relations  wltji  the  parties  to  the  contest  This 
rule  is  prescribed  in  the  best  and  most  intelligible  manner  for  all  possible  contingencies 
by  the  simple  declaration,  that  the  contest  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  treated  as  war.  If  the 
state  of  things  requires  the  decision,  it  must  be  made  by  the  political  department  of 
the  government.  It  is  not  fit  that  cases  should  be  lelt  to  be  decided  as  they  may  arise, 
by  private  citizens,  or  naval  or  judicial  officers,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  sea  or  land.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  custom  of  nations  for  the  political  deparlnient  of  a  foreign  State  to 
make  the  decision.'  It  owes  it  to  its  own  citizens,  to  the  contending  parties,  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  tt>  make  that  dedsion  seasonably,  K  it  issues  a  formal  declaration 
of  belligerent  rights  prematurely,  or  in  a  contest  with  which  it  has  no  complexity,  it  is 
a  gratuitous  and  unfiiendly  act.  If  the  parent  government  complains  of  it,  the  com- 
plaint must  be  upon  one  of  these  grounds.  To  decide  whether  the  recognition  was  un- 
called-for and  premature,  requires  something  more  than  a  consideration  of  proximate 
feets,  and  the  overt  and  formal  acts  of  the  contending  parties.  The  foreign  State  is 
bound  and  entitled  to  consider  the  preceding  history  of  the  pirties;  the  magnitude  and 
completeness  of  the  political  and  mihtary  organization  and  preparations  on  each  side ; 
the  prebable  extent  of  the  conflut,  by  sea  and  land ,  the  probable  extent  and  rapid- 
ity of  ila  development;  and,  above  all,  the  probabilitv  that  its  own  merchants-vessels, 
naval  officers,  and  consuls  may  be  precipitated  mto  sudden  and  difficult  complications 
abroad.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  foreign  State  may  protect  itself  by  a 
seasonable  decision,  either  upon  a  test  case  that  arises,  or  by  a  general  prospective 

(i)  Whealon's  Rep.  iii.  610,  Umled  States  i  Palmer  —lb.  iv.  63,  The  Divina 
Paatora;^Ib,  602,  The  Nueatra  Signora  de  la  f  aiidad 

(c)  See  Part  IV.  ch.  8,  §  8,  Eights  of  War  as  to  Neutrals 
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§  24.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cliange  be  effected  by     j^^^jj^ 

external  Yiolence,  as  by  conquest  confirmed  by  treaties  of  jfaSiate, 

'  •'  ^  r.  1       1      how  affected 

peace,  its  effects  upon  the  being  of  the  btate  are  to  be  de-  by  oxtama! 

termined  hy  the  stipulations  of  those  treaties.     The  con- 
quered and  ceded  country  may  he  a  portion  only,  or  the  whole  of 

deciflion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  makes  the  recognition  prematurely,  it  is  liable 
to  the  suspiraon  of  an  mifriendly  purpose  to  the  parent  Slate.  The  recogniOon  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  is  not  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgents.  They  gain  the  great 
advantage  of  a  recognized  sltUus,  and  the  opportunity  to  employ  commissioned  cruis- 
ers at  aea,  and  t«  exert  all  the  powers  known  to  maritime  warfere,  with  Jlie  sanction 
of  foreign  nations.  They  can  obtain  abroad  loans,  military  and  naval  materials,  and 
enlist  men,  as  against  every  thing  but  neatralily  laws  ;  their  flag  and  commissions  are 
acknowledged,  their  revenue  laws  are  respected,  and  they  acquire  a  quasi  political  rec- 
ogniUon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parent  government  is  relieved  from  responsibility  fbr 
acts  done  in  the  insurgent  territory ;  its  blockade  of  its  own  ports  is  respected ;  and  it 
acquires  a  right  to  esert,  against  neutral  commerce,  all  the  powers  of  a  party  to  a. 


This  subject  received  a  full  discussion  in  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Earl  Russell,  beginning  April  7,  and  ending  Sept.  18,  1865.  The 
principal  contest  was,  whether  the  recognition  ij  Great  Britain  of  belligerent 
rights  in  the  rebel  States  was  "  unpreceileuted  and  precipitate,"  as  alleged  by 
Mr.  Adams,  This  belongs  rather  to  history  than  lo  law ;  but  the  principles  of 
international  law  applicable  to  the  acts  were  adduced  on  each  side.  The  rule 
Mr.  Adams  lays  down  is  this ;  "  Whenever  an  instffrection  against  the  established 
governraent  of  a  country  takes  place,  the  duty  of  governments,  under  obligations 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  it,  appears  to  he,  at  first,  lo  abstain  carei^lly 
ftom  any  step  that  may  have  the  smallest  influence  in  aflfecling  the  result.  When- 
ever fects  oociu-  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  lake  notice,  either  because  they  involve 
a  necessity  of  protecting  personal  interests  at  home,  or  avoiding  an  implication 
in  the  simple,  then  it  appears  to  be  just  and  right  to  provide  for  the  emergency 
by  specific  measures,  precisely  to  the  estent  that  may  be  required,  but  no  firther. 
It  is,  then,  facts  alone,  and  not  appearances  or  presumptions,  that  justify  action. 
But  even  these  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  ferther  than  the  occasion  demands ;  a  rigid 
neutrality  in  whatever  may  be  done  is  of  course  understood,  Jf,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  reasonable  period,  there  be  little  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  struggle, 
especially  if  this  be  carried  on  upon  the  ocean,  a  recognition  of  the  parties  as 
belligerents  appears  to  be  justifiable;  and  at  tliat  lime,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
such  a  step  has  never  in  fact  been  objected  to."  He  contends  that  tlie  recog- 
nition of  belligerent  rights  in.  the  American  colonies,  in  their  war  of  independence, 
by  France  and  Holland,  was  not  made  generally  and  for  ail  purposes,  but  only  to 
meet  existing  lacts,  and  not  until  the  presence  of  American  war-vessels  in  their 
p<u^s  made  a  dedsion  necessary ;  and  that  France  and  England  alike  Seemed  to 
consider  that  a  recognition  of  Jaelligerency  was  an  unfriendly  act,  unless  justified 
by  necessity.  He  considers  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  American  prov- 
inces to  have  been  recognized  upon  the  same  principles,  and  refers  to  late  civil 
wars  in  Europe,  involving  States  more  or  less  maritime,  where  no  such  recognition 
had  been  made.  He  contends  that  the  recognition  in  this  instance  created  all  the 
naval  power  the  rebeUion  possessed,  and  was  so  influential  upon  its  subsequent 
history  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  not  entitled  to  the  argument,  tiiat  the 
event  justified  their  action.    Earl  Bussell  does  not  seem  to  differ  fi'om  Mr.  Adams 
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§  25  NATIONS    AND    SOVEREIGN    STATES.  [PAET   I. 

tlie  vanquished  State.  If  the  former,  the  original  State  still  con- 
tinues ;  if  the  latter,  it  ceases  to  exist.  In  either  case,  the 
conquered  territory  may  he  incorporated  into  the  conquering  State 
as  a  province,  or  it  may  he  united  to  it  as  a  co-ordinate  State  with 
equal  sovereign  rights. 

Bvthe  §  25. -Such  a  change  in  the  heing  of  a  State  may  also 

Joint  effect  be  produced  by  the  conjoint  effect  of  internal  revolution 
andexfer-  and  foreign  conquest,  suhscquently  confirmed,  or  modi- 
wiuiiroi^'^^  fied  and  adjusted  by  international  compacts.  Thus  the 
by  treaty.  2,3,^95  pf  Orange  was  expelled  from  tlie  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1797,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  progress  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  a 
on  the  general  principlei.  Ho  contends  that  the  elate  of  things  upon  which  the 
goTemraent  was  required  to  act  had  no  exact  parallel,  and  mnst  be  judged  by  itself. 
He  protests  that  the  overt  and  fbrmal  acts  of  the  two  parties  to  the  war  are  not  alone 
to  be  considered;  and  rferring  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  population  and  re- 
aoureea  of  the  rebelli  te  ce  an  cal 

goycmmenis ;  its  un  rm  na  aa 

acts  of  author!^  wh  ed     ta 

mined  to  exert,  the  an  ra 

and  the  certainty  of  th       ago  an  ar 

wheneyer  it  should  ul  uir  tai  mar 

time  questions  by  ne  m        antra      al  ^        th 

it  was  necessary  for  E  to  mm  po  an  ih 

whether  she  should  perm  arc  ac  ar   an 

whether  the  letters-o      ar  th       be  m  ar 

once  in  many  parts  o  be  tB  fa 

ents.     On  this  subjo  fli  Mr   B  nu       pajn  R 

Belligerency,  Boston  Mr      ar  H 

March22, 1865;  Lor      y  oJH  ,p         ,  ,MBg         pe, 

March  13, 1865;  Earl  Russell's  speech,  March  23,  1866;  proclamations  of  President 
Lincoln  of  15th  and  19th  April,  1861,  and  of  Jeftferson  Davis,  17th  April,  1861,  and 
of  Queen  Victcria,  13th  May,  1S61, 

As  to  the  reuognition  of  belligerency  by  France  anfl  Holland  in  the  American  Be»o- 
lution,  aoe  the  above  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Russell ;  the 
Annua!  Register,  1776,  pp.  182,188;  1779,  p.  249;  Martens'  Causes  Oai^brea,  i.  118 ; 
Baron  Van  Zuylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Sept.  17,  1861,  U.  S.  Dip,  Corr.  368. 

Upon  our  claim  for  a  recognition  of  our  belligerency  by  Denmark  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  demand  for  compensation  for  Paul  Jones's  prizes  surren- 
dered by  Denmark  to  Enghmd,  see  Sparks's  Dip,  Corr.  iii.  121 ;  Sparks's  Life  of 
rraiJdin,  viii.  407-462;  U.  S.  Laws,  vi.  61;  Stete^Papers,  iii.  4;  despateh  of  Mr. 
Wheaton  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Nov.  10,  1843. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies,  the  belliger- 
ency  of  the  latter  was  recognized  by  the  United  States.  U.  S.  v.  Palmer,  Wheaton's 
Rep.  iii.  610 ;  La DivinaPastora, lb. iv. 62 ;  La  Santissima Trinidad, lb.  vii. 337;  Kueva 
Anna,  lb.  vi.  193.  So  in  the  case  of  the  civil  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Mr. 
Forsyth  to  the  Mexican  Minister,  Sept.  20,  1836 ;  Opinions  of  Attorneys- General, 
120.  iii.    As  to  the  belligerent  statm  of  the  Greeks  during  theic  war  with  Turkey,  see 
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democratic  republic  aubatitiited  in  the  place  of  tlie  ancient  Dutch 
constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  Belgie  provinces,  which  had 
long  been  united  to  the  Austriaji  monarcliy  aa  a  co-ordinate  State, 
were  conquered  by  Prance,  and  annexed  to  tlie  French  republic  by 
the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville.  On  the  restoration 
of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1813,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Prince,  and  afterwards  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  the  former  Seven  United  Provinces  were  united 
with  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  into  one  State,  under  his  sov- 
ereignty, (a) 

Here  is  an  example  of  two  States  incorporated  into  one,  so  as  to 
form  a  new  State,  the  independent  existence  of  each  of  the  former 
States  entirely  ceasing  in  respect  to  tlie  other ;  whilst  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  both  still  continue  in  respect  to  otlicr  foreign 
States,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  compacts 
creating  the  new  State. 

In  consequence  of  tlae  revolution  which  took  place  in  Belgium, 
in  1830,  this  country  was  again  severed  from  Holland,  and  its  in- 
dependence as  a  separate  kingdom  acknowledged  and  guarantied 
by  the  five  gi'eat  powers  of  Europe,  —  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coboiirg 
having  been  subsequently  elected  king  of  the  Eel^ans  by  the 
national  Congress,  the  terms  and  condition  of  the  separation  were 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  15th  of  November,  1831, 
between  those  powers  and  Belgium,  which  was  declared  by  the 
conference  of  London  to  constitute  the  invariable  basis  of  the  sep- 
aration, mdependence,  neutrahty,  and  state  of  territorial  possession 
of  Belgium,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  he  the  result  of 
direct  negotiation  between  that  kingdom  and  tlie  Netherlands.  (S) 

§  26.  If  the  revolution  in  a  State  be  effected  by  a  prov-    p^^^u^^ 
ince  or  colony  shaking  off  its  sovereignty,  so  long  as  the  orcoionvas- 
independence  of  tlie  new  State  is  not  acknowledged  by  iudepend- 
other  powers,  it  may  seem  doubtful,  in  an  international  considered 
point  of  view,  whether  its  sovereignty  can  be  considered  f^'Jgn*'" 
as  complete,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by  its  own  gov-  s*^*^*- 

Lord  Russell's  speecli,  May  6,  !86I ;  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Granville,  June  22,  1826 ; 
Stapleton'a  Life  of  Canning,  476.  Also  as  to  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  American 
provinues,  see  the  British  Cabinet  decision  of  July  23,  1821,  Canning's  Life,  399, 
British  Annual  Register,  1823,  146.]  — D. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hiet.  Law  of  NationB,  492. 

(6)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  KaUone,  538-^65. 
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ernment  and  citizens.  It  has  already  been  stated,  tliat  ■whilst  the 
contest  for  the  sovereignty  continues,  and  the  civil  war  rages, 
other  nations  may  either  remain  passive,  allowing  to  both  contend- 
ing parties  all  the  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies ;  or 
may  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new  State,  forming  with 
it  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce ;  or  may  join  in  alliance  witli 
one  party  against  the  other.  In  the  first  case  neither  party  has 
any  right  to  complain  so  long  as  other  nations  maintain  an  im- 
partial neutrality,  and  abide  the  event  of  the  contest.  The  two 
last  cases  involve  questions  which  seem  to  belong  ratlier  to  the 
science  of  polities  than  of  international  law  ;  but  the  practice  of 
nations,  if  it  does  not  furnish  an  invariable  rule  for  the  solution 
of  these  questions,  will,  at  least,  shed  some  light  upon  them. 
The  memorable  examples  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  so  long  levied  war, 
concluded  peace,  contracted  alliances,  and  performed  every  other 
act  of  sovereignty,,  before  their  independence  was  finally  acknowl- 
edged, —  that  of  the  first  by  the  Grerman  empire,  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Spain,  —  go  far  to  show  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
on  this  subject. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  France,  coupled  with  the  assistance  secretly  ren- 
dered by  the  French  court  to  the  revolted  colonies,  was  considered 
by  Great  Britain  as  an  unjustifiable  aggression,  and,  under  the 
circimastances,  it  probably  was  so,  (a)  But  had  the  French  court 
conducted  itself  with  good  fai^,  aud  maintained  an  impartial  neu- 
trality between  the  two  belligerent  parties,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  treaty  of  eommeree,  or  even  the  eventual  alliance 
between  Franco  and  the  United  States,  eouJd  have  furnished  any 
just  ground  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  former  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  The  more  recent  example  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of.  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  provinces  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  powers,  whilst  the 
parent  country  still  continued  to  withhold  her  assent,  also  concurs 
to  illustrate  the  general  understanding  of  nations,  that  where  a 
revolted  province  or  colony  has  declared  and  shown  its  ability 
to  maintain  its  independence,  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  by 
other  foreign  States  is  a  question  of  policy  and  prudence  only- 
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§  27.  This  question  must  be  determined  by  the  sover-  ^  Beeogni- 
eign  legislative  or  executive  power  of  tliese  otlier  States,  ii^aepeud- 
and  not  by  any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  ^er'S,^ 
judgment  of  their  individual  subjects.  Until  the  inde-  '^'sn  S'ates. 
IHSndence  of  the  new  State  has  been  acknowledged,  eitlier  by  the 
foreign  State  where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question,  or  by 
the  government  of  the  country  of  which  it  was  before  a  province, 
courts  of  justice  and  private  individuals  are  bound  to  consider  the 
ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered,  (a)  ^ 

(o)  Vesey'a  Ch.  Rep.  ix.  347,  The  City  of  Beme  v.  The  Bank  of  Englsnd;  — 
Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  1,  The  Manilla,  Appendix  IV.  Nofe  D. ;  —  Wheaton's  Rep. 
iii.  824,  Hoyt  v.  Gelston ;  —  lb.  684,  The  United  States  v.  Palmer. 

[1*  Recognition  of  Indepeadence.  —  It  is  an  eatablislied  geoeral  principle  that  each 
nation  is  to  settle  for  itself  the  form  in  which  it  will  live ;  and,  when  that  is  settled, 
foreign  nations  recognize  it.  So,  it  is  purely  an  internal  matter  whether  a  com- 
munity, previously  One,  shall  divide  itself  by  force  or  hy  agreement,  and  become 
two  or  more  States.  When  that  matter  ia  settled,  foreign  na.tiona  recognize  it  as 
a  feet.  No  questions  can  arise  on  either  of  these  points  when  the  parlies  to  the 
change  have  agreed  or  acquiesced,  and  the  feet  has  passed  into  history.  Doubts 
arise  where  a  foreign  State  does  some  act  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  recog- 
nizes a  new  dynasty  in  a  State,  before  the  old  dynasty  has  surrendered  its  claim, 
or  recognizes  a  new  State  created  by  rebellion,  before  the  parent  government  has 
acquiesced.  It  would  be  a  wrong  view,  and  lead  to  false  results,  if  we  assumed 
that  the  foreign  State  is  to  recognize  every  thing  possible  in  the  new  State,  once 
for  all,  or  to  recognize  nothing.  There  are,  iu  truth,  stages  and  degrees  of  recog- 
nition. Where  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  State  is  just  and  friendly,  it  will  go 
no  ferther  than  its  own  necessities  require.  We  have  already  seen  [Note  15  to  §  19] 
that  these  necessities  may  require  it  to  recognize  bdligereat  rights  in  the  insurgent 
government.  Another  stage  in  the  contest  may  require  it  to  treat  with  that  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  its  de/ado  revenue  and  commercial  regulations,  and  the 
rights  of  foreign  subjects,  in  their  persons  or  property,  being  within  the  territory 
under  the  control  of  that  government,  or  for  reparation  for  past  and  prevention 
of  future  wrongs.  If  the  neeessitieB  of  the  foreign  State  require  these  acts  to  be 
done,  the  parent  government  has  no  cause  of  complaint. .  It  is  her  misfortune 
that  the  insurrection  has  dimensions  and  power  which  exclude  her  authority  for 
the  time,  and  compel  foreign  nations  to  deal  with  an  intruding  government  that 
has  authority  de  facto.  The  cardinal  rule  is,  that,  while  they  must  not  interfere 
to  afffect  the  contest,  foreign  nations  may  and  must  live  and  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  contest.  The  test  is,  —  did  the  necessities  of  the  foreign  State  require  the 
act,  and  did  the  act  recognize  no  more  than  existed  and  than  tbose  necessities 
required !  The  acts  referred  to  are  special  and  casual  and  temporary,  and  are 
not  inconsistent  with  a  recognition  of  the  feet,  that  the  contest  is  still  undecided. 
But,  if  the  foreign  State  makes  a  general  treaty  with  the  new  State,  substantially  as 
with  an  independent  nation,  with  terms  looking  to  general  and  permanent  relations, 
that  act  is  a  general  recognition  of  independence.  Whellier  this  final  step  is  justifl.- 
able,  depends  upon  the  same  teats :  namely,  the  necessities  of  fijre%n  States,  and  the 
truth  of  the  feet  implied,  that  the  State  treated  with  waa,  at  the  time,  in  the  con- 
1*  41 
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Interna-        §  28.  The  international  effects  produced  by  a  change 
ofachmge  in  tlie  persoii  of  the  sovereign  or  in  the  form  of  goveru- 
soifof  the     ™ent  of  any  State,  may  be  considered :  — 
f^'^^'gj^'         I.  As  to  its  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce. 
Dal  eonstitu-        II.  Its  public  debts. 
State.  in.  Its  public  domain  and  private  rights  of  property, 

diUon  de  fut-to  of  an  independent  State.  Where  the  neceBBitien  of  thu  foreign 
State  are  spokun  of,  the  ttrm  is  to  lii!  understood  in  a  liberal  sense.  It  refers 
to  a  Btale  of  things  when  a  just  regard  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  a  government, 
in  reference  to  the  interests  confided  to  it,  requires  its  action.  It  is  among  the 
duties  of  a  goTemment  to  keep  open  to  its  subjects  cnrnmercial  intercourse  with 
all  practicable  parla  of  the  world,  the  privileges  of  travel  and  sojourning,  and  all 
the  forms  of  intercourse  beneficial  to  humanity ;  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  its  citjzens  in  these  pursuits.  To  that  end,  among  the  frequent  con- 
vulsions of  Slates,  it  is  often  necesEary  im  a  foreign  power  to  deal  with  the  parly 
in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  State.  To  wait  till  the  question  of  right  is  deter- 
mined, would  he  to  suspend  nu  small  part  of  the  life  of  nations.  The  justification 
of  special  acts  short  of  absolute  and  formal  rtcognilion  of  sovereign  independence, 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  little  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  them  by  abstract  statements  further  than  have  been  already  made.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  final  recognition  by  a  general  treaty,  or  by  the  establishing  of  full 
diplomatic  intereourso,  a  more  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  only  test 
req^uired  is,  that  the  new  State  shall  be  in  feet  what  the  recognizing  state  assumes 
it  to  be;  tor  it  may  be  conceded,  once  ftir  all,  that  it  is  among  the  necessities  of 
nations  to  have  treaties  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  eiislinff  Slates.  The  prac- 
tice of  natiouB  furnishes  the  best  definitions  and  limitations  of  the  condiUon  of 
things  in  the  new  State,  which  wiU  justi^  such  a  recognition.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  parent  State  or  deposed  dynasty  should  have  eeaaed  from  all  effijrts  to  regain 
its  power.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contest  should  have  been 
virtually  decided. 

It  was  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Nether- 
lands that  it  was  recognized  by  Spain,  in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  of  1648 ;  but,  at  vari- 
ous stages  during  that  period,  the  Netherlands  were  dealt  with  as  a  sovereign  State 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  Austria.  (Dumont,  v.  507 ;  vi.  429.  Mackin- 
tosh's Works,  iii.  4y.)  The  new  dynasty  of  Braganza  was  established  over  Portugal 
by  a  revolt  against  Spain  in  1640,  and  was  not  acknowledged  by  Spain  until  the 
treaty  of  Lisbon,  of  1688 ;  but  the  King  of  England  made  a  general  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Portugal,  as  a  lawfiil  sovereign,  in  1641,  on  the  ground  of  "  his  soUcitude 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdoms,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  trade  of  Ms 
beloved  subjects."  (Dumont,  vi.  288,  vii.  238.  Mackintosh's  Works,  iii.  446.)  All 
the  Continental  powers  treated  with  the  Commonwealth  as  the  English  sovereignty, 
though  the  Stuarts  were  asserting  their  claim,  which  they  aflerwards  made  good. 
And,  after  the  Kevolufion  of  1688,  and  the  estaWishment  of  the  Orange  dynasty,  the 
refusal  of  France  and  Spain  to  recognize  it,  and  their  persistent  reeognildoQ  of  the  son 
of  James  11.,  were  resented  by  Ei^land  as  acts  of  hostility,  and  led  to  her  alliance 
mith  Holland  and  Germany  against  them.    Mackintosh's  Works,  iiJ.  446. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  North  American  provinces  by 
Prance  and  Holland,  see  Phillimore's  Intern.  Jjiw,  iii.  §  15.    Martens'  Causes  C^e- 
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IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  tlie  gOTomment  or  citizens 
of  anotlier  State.    . 

§  29.  Treaties   are   divided  by   tlie    text-writers   into  Treaties. 
personal  and  real.     Tlie  former  relate  exclusively  to  tlie  persons  of 

bres,  i.  108,  456.  Camiing'a  Speeches,  v.  822.  British  Annual  Register,  1776,  182; 
1779,  249.  Baron  Van  Znylen  to  Mr.  Pilie,  Sept.  17,  1861,  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr,  368, 
Correapondcnco  between  Mr.  Adanie  aod  Earl  Rusaeil,  April  to  September,  1865. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  England  and  other  powers  jbr  not  recognizing  the  French 
Republic  of  1792  were  the  unsettled  state  ot  France,  and  the  character  of  the  acta 
of  the  Republic,  and  their  alleged  effect  upon  the  internal  aflairs  of  neiglihoring 
nations ;  and  the  refusal  of  England  to  treat  with  Napoleon  from  1808  to  1814  has 
been  put  upon  special  grounds,  and  not  upon  his  want  of  competency  to  act  as 
a  sovereign.  PhilUmore's  Intern.  I/aw,  i.  §  890 ;  ii,  §  19,  Canning's  Speeches, 
V.  323.  The  European  powers  recognized  sucoessively  the  reyoluHoDarj  govem- 
menls  of  Louis  Phillipe  in  1830,  of  the  Republic  in  1848,  and  of  the  Empire  in 
1852.  In  the  Greek  war.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  aa  early  as  1827, 
made  consular  and  commercial  arrangements  with  Greece,  and  recognized  her  inde- 
pendence formally  in  1832.  The  independence  of  Belgium  was  recognized  at  once, 
in  1880,  without  the  consent  of  Holland.  (But  these  cases  of  Greece  and  Belgium  are 
both  instances  of  forcible  intervention,  and  not  of  mere  recognition.) 

The  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  was  recognized  first  by 
the  United  States,  and  tiudily  by  England,  but  by  both  upon  the  ground,  that, 
after  long-recognized  belligerency  and  the  practically  unobstructed  exercise  by  them 
of  sovereign  powers,  Spdn,  separated  by  an  ocean,  had  abandoned  actual  efforts 
fbr  their  reduction,  and  only  clung  to  a  nominal  right.  Canning's  speech,  Feb.  4, 
1826.  Hansard,  xii.  78,  Mackintosh's  speech,  June  15,  1824,  Mackintosh's 
Works,  iii,  749,  President  Jackson's  message,  Dec.  21,  1886.  In  1818,  Mr. 
Clay  proposed  in  Congress  a  mission  to  the  South  American  provinces,  to  ex- 
press the  sympathy  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  view  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  them  at  a  future  day.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
115  to  45,  on  the  ground  of  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the  provinces  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  actual  wai'.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  in  Kavember  1818,  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  in  his  annual  message,  relerred  to  the  condition  of  those  provinces ; 
to  the  probable  mediation  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  expressed  his  hope  and  belief 
that  they  would  not  intervene  by  force,  and  his  satisfeclion  with  the  course  of 
neutrality  adopted  by  the  United  States.  In  his  message  of  December,  1819,  he  saya 
that  Buenos  Ayres  "  still  maintains  unshaken  the  independence  which  it  declared  in 
181S,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810.  Like  success  has  attended  Chili  and  the  provinces 
north  of  La  Plata,  and  likewise  Venezuela."  He  speaks  of  the  situation  and  re- 
sources of  the  provinces  aa  giving  them  advantages  very  difficult  for  Spain,  so  distant 
a  power,  to  overcome  ;  and  adds :  "  The  steadiness,  consistency,  and  success,  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  object,  as  evinced  more  particularly  by  the  undisputed 
sovereignty  which  Buenos  Ayres  has  so  long  enjoyed,  evidently  give  them  a  strong 
chiim  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  other  nations.  These  sentiments  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  have  not  been  withheld  fium  other  powers  with  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  act  in  concert.  Should  it  become  manifest  to  the  world,  that  the  efibrts  of 
Spain  to  subdue  these  provinces  will  be  fruitless,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  itself  will  give^p  tlie  contest.  In  producing  such  a  delermination, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  opinions  of  friendly  powers  who  have  taken  no  part  io 
the  controversy  will  have  their  merited  influence."    At  the  same  time,  the  President 
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the  contracting  parties,  such  as  family  alliances  and  treaties  guar- 
anteeing the  tlirone  to  a  particular  sovereign  and  Ms  family.  They 
expire,  of  eourse,  on  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  extinction  of 
his  family.     The  latter  relate  solely  to  the  subject-matters  of  the 

recommended  a  revisioo  of  the  laws  for  llie  preseiration  of  neutrality,  eo  as  to  give 
them  greater  effect.  In  his  message  of  December,  iS20,  he  refers  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  revolutionisls,  while  "in  no  part  of  South  America  has  Spain  made 
any  impression  on  the  colonies ; "  and,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  change  ra  the  gov 
emment  of  Spain  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  their  independence  by  that  power 
adds,  "  To  promote  that  result  bj  friendly  counsels  with  other  powers  mdudmg  Spain 
herself,  has  been  the  unifbrm  policy  of  this  goyeminent."  In  lobruary  1^21  Mr 
Clay  again  brought  forward  a  resolution  ftpr  acknowledging  the  mdependent  e  of  the 
proTinoes,  which  passed  the  House  of  Eopresentatiyes,  but  did  not  pass  the  "senate 
In  his  second  inaugural  address,  in  March,  1521,  Mr.  Monroe  renews  expresamns  of 
hope  that  the  change  in  the  government  of  Spain  will  lead  to  a  recognition  but  stil 
advises  neutrality.  In  his  message  of  December,  1821,  he  says  It  has  long  been 
manifest  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reduce  these  colonics  by  force  ^nd 
equally  so  that  no  conditions  short  of  their  independence  would  be  satisthttory  to 
them."  In  January,  1822,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  tl  c  President 
a  resolution  for  the  acknowledgment  of  tlie  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  Spamoh 
provinces  of  South  America  was  adopted  by  Congress,  by  a  nearly  un^nlmous  lote 
and  diplomatic  missions  established,  to  which  the  President  soon  ailerwards  made 
appointments.'  It  was  many  years  after  this,  that  their  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged hy  Spain. 

In  Texas,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  made  in  December,  1835,  after  a 
year  of  fighting.  The  decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  in  April,  183S,  which  practi- 
cally ended  the  war ;  and  Mexico  did  not  again  invade  Texas,  Oiough  she  still  refused 
to  acknowledge  its  independence.  During  the  summer  of  1836,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  should  be 
received  that  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  ohligadons  of  an  independent  power." 

In  December,  1836,  President  Jackson  sent  a  spedal  message,  recommending  delay 
in  the  recognition.  He  says ;  "  The  acknowlei^ment  of  a  new  State  as  independent, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  femily  of  nations,  is  at  all  times  an  act  of  great  delicacy 
and  responsibility;  hut  more  especially  so  when  such  State  has  forcibly  separated 
itself  from  another,  of  which  it  had  ibrraed  an  integral  part,  and  which  stiU  claims 
dominion  over  it.  A  premature  recognition  under  these  circumstances,  if  not  looked 
upon  as  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  is  always  liable  to  bo  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  one  of  the  contending  parties.  All  questions  relative  to  the 
government  of  foreign  nations  have  been  treated  hy  the  United  States  as  questions 
of  feet  only ;  and  our  predecessors  have  cautiously  abstained  from  deciding  upon 
them,  until  the  clearest  evidence  was  in  their  possession  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
decide  correctly,  but  to  shield  their  decisions  from  every  unworthy  imputation,  ...  In 
the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  we  sl»od  aloof,  and  waited  not 
only  until  the  ability  of  the  new  States  to  prelect  themselves  was  fully  established, 
but  until  the  darker  of  their  being  again  sulgugated  had  entirely  passed  away. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  they  were  recognized.  Su«h  was  our  course  in  regard  to 
Mexico  herself.  The  same  policy  was  observed  in  all  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
separation  into  distinct  governments  of  those  Spanish-American  States  which  began 
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convention,  independently  of  the  persons  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. They  continue  to  bind  the  State,  whatever  intervening 
changes  may  take  place  in  its  internal  constitution,  or  in  the 
persons  of  its  rulers.     The  State  continues  the  same,  notwith- 

or  carried  on  the  eootest  with  the  parent  eountry,  united  under  one  form  of  goTem- 
meiit.  We  acfenowleilged  the  separate  independence  of  New  Grenada,  of  Veneiniela, 
and  of  Ecuador,  only  after  their  independent  ejtistenee  was  no  longer  a  Butgect  of  dis- 
pute, or  was  actually  acqoiesced  in  by  those  with,  whom  they  had  been  previously 
united.  It  is  true,  that,  with  regard  to  Texas,  the  ciTil  authority  of  Mexico  has  been 
espelled,  its  invading  army  defeated,  tho  chief  of  the  republic  himself  captured,  and 
all  present  power  to  control  the  newly  organized  government  of  Texas  annihilated 
wiljiin  its  confines.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  an  im- 
mense disparity  of  physical  force  on  the  side  of  Texas.  The  Mexican  Kepuhlic, 
under  another  executive,  is  rallying  its  forces  under  a  new  leader,  and  menacing  a 
fresh  invasion  to  recover  its  lost  dominion.  Upon  the  issue  of  this  threatened  inva- 
sion the  independence  of  Texas  may  be  considered  as  suspended ;  and,  were  there 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  our  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  independence  at  such  a  crisis  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  consistent 
with  the  prudent  reserve  with  which  we  have  heretofore  held  ourselves  bound  to 
treat  all  similar  questions.  .  .  .  Prudence,  therefore,  seems  to  dictate  that  we  should 
still  stand  aloof  and  maintain  our  present  attitude,  if  not  until  Mexico  itself  or  one  of 
the  great  foreign  powers  shall  recognize  the  independence  of  the  new  government,  at 
least  until  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  course  of  events  shall  have  proved,  heyond  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  maintain  their  separate  sover- 
eignty, and  to  uphold  the  government  established  by  them." 

The  attempt  to  invade  Texas  having  been  ahandoned  by  Mexico,  her  independence 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  March,  1837,  and  by  England  and  France, 
1840. 

Of  this  history,  Mr.  Webster  said  in  1842,  in  his  official  letter  to  Mr,  Thompson, 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Mexico  :  "  It  is  true  Uiat  the  independence  of  Texas 
has  not  been  recognized  by  Mexico.  It  ia  equally  true  that  the  independence  of 
Mexico  has  only  been  recently  recognized  by  Spain :  but  the  United  States,  having 
acknowledged  both  the  independence  of  Mexico  before  Spain  acknowledged  it,  and 
the  independence  of  Texas,  although  Mexico  has  not  yet  acknowledged  it,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  towards  both  those  governments.  ...  No  effort  for  the  subjugation 
of  Texas  has  been  made  by  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  on  the 
4th  April,  1836,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year ;  and,  during  all  this  period, 
Texas  has  maintained  an  independent  government,  carried  on  commerce,  made 
treaties  with  nations  in  both  hemispheres,  and  kept  aloof  all  attempts  at  invading 
her  territory." 

The  action  of  the  United  Stat^  with  reference  to  Hungary,  in  1849,  has  been 
a  subject  of  some  discussion.  Hungary,  although  long  a  component  part  of  tlie 
Austrian  empire,  had  been,  for  centuries  beibre,  an  independent  kingdom,  with  its 
distinct  history ;  and  the  Hungarians  had  still  strong  national  feeling,  and  a  different 
language  and  very  different  institutions  from  those  of  Austria.  In  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  1S48,  the  Hungarians  estahhshed  a  govermnont  completely  organized 
in  all  its  parts,  with  a  large  army,  and  successiiilly  resisted  the  Austrian  attempts 
to  sulgugate  it.  A  civil  war  of  such  an  origin  presents  a  very  different  case  from 
one  originating  in  an  insurrection  of  a  portion  of  a  single  nation,  where  the  insur- 
gents act  together  for  Uie  first  time,  and  make  an  original  experiment  at  forming 
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standing  such  change,  and  consequently  the  treaty  relating  to 
national  objects  remains  in  force  so  long  as  tlie  nation  exists  as 
an  independent  State,  The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
aa  to  real  treaties,  is  where  the  convention  relates  to  tlie  form  of 

themsehes  into  a  nationality.  Such  a  movement  as  that  of  Hungary  more  rapidly 
and  naturally  takes  form  anii  consistency,  or,  rather,  gives  an  independent  direction  Ifl 
its  ancient  and  never-abandoned  form  and  coneiBtency ;  and  its  chances  for  success  are 
better.  In  the  aatumn  of  1848,  M.  Kossuth,thechief  of  the  insurrectionary  movement, 
applied  to  Mr.  Stiles,  the  United  States  Charge'  d'AfiEures  at  Vienna,  to  tiso  his  good 
offices  with  the  Imperial  Government,  with  a  view  to  a  cessation  of  hostilifies.  Mr. 
Stiles,  withoat  instructions  from  home,  opened  comnmnication  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  was  received  by  the  Imperial  naiuisters.  Princes  Schwarzenherg 
and  Windischgratz,  with  respect,  and  expressions  of  thanks  for  his  friendly  purpose. 
Some  Himgarian  agents  came  to  the  United  States,  and  urged  upon  the  government 
the  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  the  making  of  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
President  Taylor  declined  all  immediate  action  in  iliat  direction ;  but  sent  Mr. 
Dudley  Mann  to  Europe,  with  secret  instructions  "to  obtain  minute  and  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  Hungary  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  adjoining  coun- 
tries, the  pubable  issue  of  the  present  revolutionary  movements,  and  tlie  chances 
he  may  have  of  forming  commercial  arrangements  with  that  power  fevorablo  to  the 
United  States;"  and,  in  another  sentence,  "The  object  of  the  President  is  to  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  Hungary  and  her  resources  and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  an 
early  recognition  of  her  independence,  and  the  formation  of  commercial  relations  with 

On  this  duty,  Mr.  Mann  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  contending  partieie, 
in  1849,  but  did  not  enter  Hungary,  or  hold  any  direct  communication  with  her 
leaders;  and  reported  that  he  found  the  prospects  of  the  revolution  less  promising 
than  they  had  heen,  or  had  been  believed  to  be,  and  advised  against  the  recognition 
of  independence.  The  intervention  of  Russia,  with  her  vast  military  force,  had 
overborne  the  until  then  successful  movement.  Mr,  Mann,  in  compliance  with  liia 
instructions,  forbore  to  give  publicity  to  his  mission ;  and  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions fo^t  became  known  by  the  commmiieation  made  by  President  Taylor  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  28th  March,  1850,  after  the  Hungarian  war  was 
ended.  M.  Hulsemann,  the  Austrian  Charge  d'Affeires  at  Waalungton,  inquiring  of 
Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State,  was  told  tliat  "Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  a^irs  in 
Hungary  by  personal  observation." 

This  was  all  that  was  done  by  the  United  States.  The  state  of  things  in  Hungary, 
in  1849,  would  doubtless  have  justified  any  nation  in  recognizing  the  belligerency  of 
Hungary,  if  her  own  relations  with  the  parties  to  the  contest  had  been  such  as  to 
req^uire  such  a  declaration,  as  a  guide  to  her  own  officials  and  private  citizens,  and  as  a 
notice  to  both  parties.  But,  as  the  United  States  had  no  such  complication,  and  no 
immediate  cause  to  apprehend  it,  the  government  did  no  act  in  the  nature  of  such  a 
recognition ;  and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mann  was  secret  and  confidential,  and  did  not 
become  known  so  as  to  have  inBuonced  the  result. 

M.  HSlsemann,  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  Stale,  of  Sept.  30,  1850, 
re-opens  the  sulgect,  and  complains  of  the  mission  as  a  past  transaction,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  unfriendly  to  Austria.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  language  used  in  the  instructions,  especially  the  characterizing  of  "  the 
rebel  chief  Kossuth  as  an  illustrious  man,"  and  of  the  terms  in  which  the  Austrian 
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gOTcmment  itself,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  any  sueli  change  in 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  State,  (a) 

The  correctness  of  this  distinction  between  personal  and  real 
treaties,  laid  down  by  Vattel,  has  been  questioned  by  more  mod- 
system  and  the  intervention  of  Euseia,  the  ally  of  Austria,  are  spoken  of,  as  offensive 
to  Austria;  and  adds,  that  tlie  pnhlicity  given  to  the  instructions  by  the  comnmnica- 
tion  to  the  Senate,  requires  the  Auatrian  Government  to  make  a  formal  protest  against 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  by  letter  of  Dec.  21,  1860,  that  the  United  States  regards 
a  communication  Ihim  one  department  of  its  government  to  another,  as  fhim  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  as  a  domestic  communication,  of  which  ordinarily  no  foreign 
State  has  cognizance ;  and  that  great  inconvenience  would  result  from  making  such 
communications  matter  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  discussion.  Mr.  Welster 
says :  "  The  undersigned  re-asserta  to  M  Hiilsemajm  and  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  tjiat  the  steps  taken  b3  Pres  dent  Tavl  r  now  p  o 
tested  against  by  the  Austrian  Government  were  warranted  b  the  law  of  nahons 
and  agreeable  to  the  usages  of  civilized  State  As  to  the  language  m  'nhich  the 
confidential  instructions  to  Mr.  Mann  were  co  ched  Mr  Webster  sajs  they  were 
confidential  between  the  President  and  h  s  agent  n  reference  to  whi  h  1  e  Um  ed 
Slates  cannot  admit  the  slightest  respons  hi  y  to  the  government  of  H  Impenal 
Majesty,  No  State,  deserving  the  appellation  of  ndependent,  a  pe  n  t  the 
language  in  which  it  may  instruct  its  own  offieer»  n  the  di  cl  arf,e  of  the  d  es 
to  itself,  to  he  called  in  question,  unde  anv  pre  ext  by  a  foro  gi  power  He 
reminds  M.  HiilBemann  that  they  were  commun  cated  to  the  Sena  e  after  t  e  war  was 
over ;  and  that  Auetria  obtained  its  first  knowledge  of  the  instructions  from  that  com- 
munication. 

It  would  seem  that  tbe  only  olgection  (o  the  course  of  tho  United  States  was,  that 
it  showed  a  desire  to  be  prompt  in  retognLiing  Hungary.  This  Mr.  Webster  admits. 
He  says  that  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  move- 
ments made  by  a  nation  to  regain  its  independence  with  institutions  lite  our  own, 
which  we  deem  to  be  real  blessings  to  a  people,  against  the  force  of  governments 
which  are  not  only  hostile  to  those  institutions,  but  affect  to  consider  them  as  never 
having  a  lawful  origin ;  not  being  derived  from  the  consent  of  those  holding  thrones 
by  divino  right.  Mr.  Webster's  position  is,  that,  in  such  a  contest,  governments 
hostile  to  popular  institutions  must  expect  to  see  demonstrations  of  sympathy  and 
feeling  by  the  people  of  a  free  country,  and  expressions  of  it  may  appear  m  confi 
dential  domestic  communications  of  tbe  government  itself;  but  such  powers  mu  t  be 
content,  if  the  government,  in  its  relations  with,  them  during  the  conteot  performs 
lidthfaily  the  duties  enjoined  upon  it  by  international  law,  gives  no  pubhc  and  offie  al 
moral  support  to  the  insurrection,  abstains  from  recognizing  independence  until  it 
exists  in  fact,  and  executes  fkithfully  the  duties  of  neutrahty  in  the  conteet  as  regards 
all  material  aid.  In  reply  ta  M.  Hiilsemann's  complaint  of  the  language  of  the  Presi 
dent  towards  Itussia,  he  reminds  the  writer  that  Bnssia  has  made  no  complaint.  Mr. 
Webster's  letter  is,  no  doubt,  a  grave  and  skilfiil  censure  of  Austria  and  of  her  system 
and  relations  to  freedom,  and  would  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  being  undiplo- 
matic, if  the  note  of  M.  Hiilsemann  had  not  given  Mr.  Webster  lair  opportunity,  if  not 
provocation,  to  introduce  the  topics  into  his  reply.    Webster's  Works,  vi.  488-506. 

As  a  point  in  mternational  law,  the  transaction  has  little  significance,  as  the  trnited 

(o)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii,  ch,  12,  §§  183-197. 
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em  public  jurists  as  not  being  logically  deduced  from  acknowl- 
edged principles.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  changes 
in  the  internal  constitution  of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  or  in 
the  person,  of  its  sovereign,  may  have  the  effect  of  annulling  pre- 
existing treaties  between  their  respective  governments.  The  obli- 
gation of  treaties,  by  whatever  denomination  they  may  be  called,  is 
founded,  not  merely  upon  the  contract  itself,  but  upon  those  mutual 
relations  between  the  two  States  which  may  have  induced  them  to 
enter  into  certain  engagements.  Wliether  the  treaty  be  termed 
real  or  personal,  it  will  continue  so  long  as  these  relations  exist. 
The  moment  they  cease  to  exist,  by  means  of  a  change  in  the 
social  organization  of  one  of  the  contractmg  parties,  of  such  a 
nature  and  of  such  importance  as  would  have  prevented  the  other 
party  from  entering  into  the  contract  had  he  foreseen  this  change, 
the  treaty  ceases  to  be  obligatory  upon  him." 

Public  §  ^'^-  -^^  ^  public  debts — whether  due  to  or  from 

debts.  the  revolutionized  State  —  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 

government,  or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect  tlieir  obK- 
gation.  The  essential  form  of  the  State,  tliat  which  constitutes  it 
an  independent  eommunity,  remains  the  same ;  its  accidental  form 
only  is  changed.  The  debts  being  contracted  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  by  its  authorized  agents,  for  its  public  use,  the  nation  con- 
tinues liable  for  them,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its  internal 
constitution.  («)  The  new  government  succeeds  to  the  fiscal 
rights,  and  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  fiscal  obligations  of  the  former 
government. 

It  becomes  entitled  to  the  public  domain  and  other  property 

Stales  undoubtedly  did  no  act  in  the  way  of  recognizing  the  independence  or  e'en 
belligerency  of  Hungary,  but  confidentially  and  secretly  took  its  own  mode  of  making 
sOre  of  itfi  ground  in  being  the  earlieat,  eonsislenlly  with  international  law,  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  a  nation  with  whose  cause  it  sympathized.  The  episode  belongs 
rather  to  history,  as  indicating  the  policy  and  feeling  of  the  United  Slates. 

See  note  41,  on  Intervention  on  Mexico.]  — D. 

["  The  separation  of  Belgium  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
change  wrought  thereby  in  the  relations  of  Holland  with  the  great  powers,  were 
held  by  the  United  States  to  justify  it  in  wiilidrawing  from  an  agreement  to  accept 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  umpire  on  the  north^eaelem  boundary  question. 
When  Teiraa  agreed  to  unite  itself  to  the  Eepublie  of  the  United  Stales,  Prance 
and  England  notified  her  that  she  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  bound  hy  her  treaty 
obligations  with  those  powers,  I«rd  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Eiiot,  Dec.  3,  1815.  Sen. 
Doe.  Tii.  375.]— D. 

(o)  Grotins,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §§  8,  1-3.  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat. 
et  Gent,  lib,  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  I,  2,  3. 
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of   the    State,   and   is   bound   to   pay   its   debts    previously   con- 
tracted. (5)  18 

§  31,  As  to  the  public  domain  and  private  rights   of  r"i''i'>*do- 
property.     If  the  revolution  be  successful,  and  the  inter- 1 


confirmed  by  the  event  of  the  contest,  the  public  domain  passes 

(i)  Hefller,  Das  enropaisehe  Volterrecht,  §  24.  Bona  non  intelliguntor  nisi 
deducto  sere  alieno. 

[1^  Texan  Bonds, — By  the  annesafion  of  Texas  to  tlie  Umted  States,  the  power 
to  lay  and  eoHect  duties  on  imports  passed  to  the  latter :  tiut  Texaa  retained  her 
public  lands,  pledged  to  the  payment  of  her  debts ;  and  the  act  of  annexation  de- 
clared that  they  should  in  no  event  be  a  charge  on  the  United  States.  Afterwards, 
the  United  States  took  portions  of  those  public  lands,  agreeing  to  pay  (herefat  ten 
millionB  of  dollars,  half  to  be  retained  until  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  Texas,  for 
which  her  customs  duties  were  pledged,  should  release  their  claims.  By  a  later  act, 
the  United  States  reserved  three-quarters  of  the  sum,  to  be  psud  pro  rata  among  the 
bondholders,  on  their  releasing  their  claims.  Some  of  these  bondholders  were  British 
sulgects;  and  the  claims  of  one  (James  Holford)  were  submitted  to  the  mixed  com- 
mission established  under  the  convention  of  Feb.  8, 185S ;  but  the  commission  decided 
that  the  claims  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  as  they  had  never 
been  matter  of  diplomatic  demand  by  Great  Britain  on  the  United  States,  Report  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Convention  of  1853,  382-426.  U.  S.  Laws,  v,  797 ;  viii. 
446;  X.  617. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  satisfectory  to  say  that  the  United  States  discharges  its 
obligation  to  the  creditors  of  Texas,  to  whom  her  customs  were  pledged,  by  paying 
only  the  amount  of  the  customs  received.  The  United  States  determines  what  lliose 
duties  shall  be,  in  reference  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  whole  republic.  The 
condition  of  Texas  is  changed  by  her  annexation.  The  new  government  has  a  large 
control  over  the  material  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  way  of  internal  revenues, 
excise,  or  direct  taxation,  in  its  demands  on  the  services  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
debts  it  can  impose ;  in  fiict^  the  entire  public  system  of  Texas  has  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  no  such  state  of  things  any  longer  exists  as  that  to  which  the  creditor 
looked.  It  may  be  better  or  worse,  but  it  is  not  the  same ;  and,  if  the  duties  laid  by 
the  United  States  and  collected  in  Texan  ports  did  not  in  feet  pay  the  debts,  it  would 
be  unjust  for  the  United  States  to  limit  the  payment  of  the  creditor  to  them.  The 
truth  is,  by  the  annexation  the  United  States  changed  the  nature  of  the  thing  pledged, 
and  is  bound  generally  to  do  equity  to  the  creditor. 

In  the  separations  and  re-arrangements  of  nadons  in  Europe,  special  provisions 
are  usually  made  for  the  payment  of  public  debts ;  and  the  principle  seems  admitted, 
that,  in  case  of  a  division  of  a  Slate,  each  new  State  is  hound  for  the  whole  debt 
contracted  by  the  former ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  union  of  States,  it  seems  equally 
clear  tliat,  as  the  whole  must  defend  the  part  in  war,  which  is  fbe  international  process 
of  attachment,  it  must  practically  pay  the  debt,  although  the  foreign  power  may 
look  only  to  the  people  and  land  of  the  State  which  made  the  contract.  The  for- 
mation of  the  new  State  so  alters  the  nature  of  all  the  securities  the  creditor  looked 
to,  that  the  new  State  has  a  general  obligation  to  see  that  he  does  not  sufier  by 
the  change. 

See  Art.  13  of  treaty  of  1839,  for  the  separation  of  Belgium ;  and  the  treaty  of 
Zurich,  ceding  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.]  — D. 
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to  the  new  government ;  but  this  mutation  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  any  alteration  whatever  in  private  rights  of  property. 
It  may,  however,  be  attended  by  such  a  change :  it  is  competent 
for  the  national  authority  to  work-a  transmutation,  total  or  partial, 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  vanquished  party ;  and  if  actually 
confiscated,  the  fact  must  be  taken  for  right.  But  to  work  such  a 
transfer  of  proprietary  rights,  some  positive  and  unequivocal  act 
of  confiscation  is  essential. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  in  tlie  government  of  the 
State  ia  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
both  public  and  private  property,  not  actually  confiscated, .revert 
to  tiie  original  proprietor  on  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, as  in  tlie  case  of  conquest  they  revert  to  the  former 
owners,  on  the  evaciiation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  pub- 
lic ejiemy.  The  national  domain,  not  actually  alienated  by  any 
intermediate  act  of  the  State,  returns  to  the  sovereign  along 
■with  the  sovereignty.  Private  property,  temporarily  sequestered, 
returns  to  the  former  owner,  as  in  the  case  of  such  property 
recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  war  on  the  principle  of  the  jvs 
postUminii. 

But  if  the  national  domain  has  been  alienated,  or  the  private 
property  confiscated  by  some  intervening  act  of  the  State,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  such  transfer  becomes  more  difficult  of 
solution. 

Even  the  lawful  sovereign  of  a  country  may,  or  may  not,  by  the 
particular  municipal  constitution  of  the  State,  have  the  power  of 
alienating  the  public  domain.  The  general  presumption,  in  mere 
internal  transactions  with  his  own  subjects,  is,  that  he  is  not  so 
aiithorized.  (a)  But  in  the  case  of  international  transactions, 
where  foreigners  and  foreign  governments  are  concerned,  the 
authority  is  presumed  to  exist,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  gen- 
eral treaty-making  power,  unless  there  be  some  express  limitation 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  So,  also,  where  foreign 
governments  and  their  subjects  treat  with  tlie  actual  head  of  the 
State,  or  the  government  de  facto,  recognized  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation,  for  the  acquisition  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
domain  or  of  private  confiscated  property,  tlie  acts  of  such  govern- 
ment must,  on  principle,  be  considered  valid  by  the  lawful  sover- 

(a)  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et.Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  1-3.  Vattel,  Broit  des 
Gene,  Ut.  i.  chap.  21,  §g  260,  261. 
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eign  on  his  restoration,  although  they  were  the  acta  of  him  who 
is  considered  by  the  restored  soyereign  as  an  usurper,  (S)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  such  alienations  of  public  or  private 
property  to  the  subjects  of  the  State,  may  be  annulled  or  con- 
firmed, as  to  their  internal  effects,  at  the  will  of  the  restored 
legitimate  sovereign,  guided  by  such  motives  of  policy  as  may 
influence  his  counsels,  reserving  the  legal  rights  of  ionm  fidei 
purchasers  under  such  alienation  to  be  indemnified  for  ameliorar 
tions.  (c) 

Where  the  price  or  equivalent  of  the  property  sold  or  exchanged 
lias  accrued  to  the  actual  use  and  profit  of  the  State,  the  transfer 
may  be  confirmed,  and  the  original  proprietors  indemnified  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  as  was  done  in  respect  to  the  lands  of  the 
emigrant  French  nobility,  confiscated  and  sold  during  the  revolu- 
tion. So,  also,  the  sales  of  the  national  domains  situate  in  the 
Grerman  and  Belgian  provinces,  united  to  France  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  again  detached  from4he  French  territory  by  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna  ui  1814  and  1815,  or  in  the  countries  com- 
posing the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
the  Papal  States,  were,  in  general,  confirmed  by  these  treaties, 
by  the  Germanic  Diet,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  restored 
sovereigns.  But  a  long  and  intricate  litigation  ensued  before  the 
Germanic  Diet,  in  respect  to  the  alienation  of  the  domains  in 
the  countries  composing  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  Elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  refiised  to  confirm 
these  alienations  in  respect  to  their  territory,  whilst  Prussia,  which 
power  had  acknowledged  the  King  of  Westphalia,  also  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  countries  annexed  to  the  Prus- 
sian dominions  by  tlie  treaties  of  Vienna,  (i?) 

§  32.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government  wrongs 
or  citizens  of  another  State;  —  it  seems,  tiiat,  on  strict  and  injuries. 
principle,  the  nation  continues  responsible  to  otiier  States  for  the 
damages  incurred  for  such  wrongs  or  injuries,  notwithstanding  an 
intermediate  change  in  the  form  of  its  government,  or  in  the  persons 
of  its  rulers.     This  principle  was  appUed  in  all  its  rigor  by  the  vic- 

(6)  GrolinB,  de  Jw.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  14,  g  16. 

(c)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  see.  ii.  chap.  1,  §  258. 

{d)  Conyersations  Lesikon,  art,  Domainen-verkaaf,  Iletiter,  Das  eurojmische  Vol- 
kerrecht,  §  188.  Kluber,  Oeffentliches  Recht  des  deutachen  Bundes,  §  169.  Kotteck 
und  Welekor,  Slaals-Lexikon,  arl.  Domaiaen-kau/er. 
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torious  allied  powers  in  their  treaties  of  peace  with  France  in  1814 
and  1815.  More  recent  examples  of  its  practical  application  have 
occurred  in  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
Holland,  and  Naples,  relating  to  the  spoliations  committed  on 
American  conimeixe  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  the 
vassal  States  connected  with  tiie  French  empire.  The  responsibility 
of  the  restored  government  of  France  for  tliose  acts  of  the  preced- 
ing ruler  was  hardly  denied  by  it,  even  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  tlie  elder  branch,  Louis  XTIII.  and  Charles  X. ; 
and  was  expressly  admitted  by  the  present  government  (Louis  Phi- 
lippe's) in  the  treaty  of  indemnities  concluded  with  the  United 
States  in  1831.  The  application  of  the  samo  principle  to  the  meas- 
ures of  confiscation  adopted  by  Murat  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples 
■was  contested  by  the  restored  government  of  that  country ;  but  the 
discnssioiis  which  ensued  were  at  last  terminated,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  a  treaty  of  indemnities  concluded  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Neapolitan  governments.^ 

Sovereign  §  33.  A  sovereign  State  is  generally  defined  to  be  any 
tineT  ''^"'  nation  or  people,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  inter- 
nal constitution,  which  governs  itself  independently  of  foreign 
powers,  (a) 

This  definition,  unless  taken  with  great  qualifications,  cannot  be 
admitted  as  entirely  accurate.  Some  States  are  completely  sover- 
eign and  independent,  acknowledging  no  superior  but  tlie  Supreme 
Eriiler  and  Governor  of  the  uidverse.  The  sovereignty  of  oUier 
States  is  limited  and  qualified  in  various  degrees. 

Equality  All  sovereign  States  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  intema- 
state^r^'^"  tional  law,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  power.  The 
sovereignty  of  a  particular  State  is  not  impaired  by  its  occasional 
'  obedience  to  the  commands  of  other  States,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  them  over  its  councils.  It  is  only  when 
this  obedience,  or  tliis  influence,  assumes  tlie  form  of  express  com- 
pact, that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  inferior  ui  power,  is  legally 
affected  by  its  connection  with  the  other.  Treaties  of  equal  alli- 
ance, freely  contracted  between  independent  States,  do  not  impair 

[^  The  British  and  Preneli  govemmenta  made  reclBmafions  on  Mexico  for  proyi- 
erty  of  British  anbjects  seized  by  a  faction,  which,  during  a  civil  war,  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  capital.  The  tripartite  treaty  between.  Great  Britain,  France,  juid 
Spain  of  Oot.  31,  1861,  and  Lord  John  EnsseU's  instructions  to  Sir  C.  Wycke,  1861. 
Annual  Register,  1861,  p.  216,]  — D. 

(o)  Vttttel,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  i,  chap.  1,  §  4. 
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their  sovereignty.  Treaties  of  unequal  ilhance  guarantee  medi'v- 
tion,  and  protection,  may  have  the  effect  Df  hmitit  g  and  quihfymg 
the  sovereignty  aecording  to  the  stipulatinn^  of  the  trcities 

§  34.  States  which  are  thus  dependent  on  other  States      sem 
in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  eaiential  to  "^taiea 
the  perfect  external  sovereignty,  have  been  termed  bemi  sovereign 
States,  (a) 

Thus  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland  with  its  territorj      q  ,^  „£ 
was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vicnm,  to  be  i  perjetu  '^'     " 
ally  free,  independent,  and  neutral  State   under  the  piotecti  n   dI 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  (6) 

By  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Art,  9,  the  three 
great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  mutually  engaged  te 
respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  at  all  times,  the  neutrality  of 
the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  its  territory ;  and  they  further  de- 
clared that  no  armed  force  should  ever  be  introduced  into  it  under 
any  pretext  whatever. 

It  was  at  tlic  same  time  reciprocally  understood  and  expressly 
stipulated  that  no  asylum  or  protection  should  be  granted  in  the 
free  city  or  upon  the  territory  of  Cracow  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  deserters  from  tlie  dominions  of  either  of  the  said  high  powers, 
and  that  upon  a  demand  of  extradition  being  made  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  such  individuals  should  be  arrested  and  delivered 
up  without  delay  under  sufficient  escort:  to  the  guar:d  charged  to 
receive  them  at  the  frontier,  (c) 

§  35.  By  the  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  5th  united 
of  November,  1815,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus-  lo^i^^/sJ.''* 
sia,  and  Russia,  it  is  declared  (Art,  1,)  that  the  islands  ^'"^■ 
of  Corrfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  St,  Maura,  Itliaca,  Corigo,  and  Paxo, 
with  their  dependencies,  shall  form  a  single,  free,  and  independent 
State  ;  under  the  denomination  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  second  article  provides  that  this  State  shall  be 
placed   under  tlie   immediate   and   exclusive   protection    of   His 

(<i)  Kliiber,  Droit  dea  Gens  ModeiTie  de  TEurope,  g  24.  Heffler,  Das  eurojraische 
Tdlkcrrecht,  §  19. 

(6)  Acte  du  Congrfis  de  Vienoe  du  9  Juin,  1815,  arte,  6,  9,  y). 

(c)  Martens,  Nouyeau  Eecueil,  torn.  ij.  389.  KIiil)er,Apteiides  Wiener  Congresses, 
Band  V.  §  138,  By  a  Convention  signed  at  Vienna,  Nov.  6,  18*6,  between  liussia, 
Austria,  and  Pruasifl,  the  (dty  of  Craeow  was  annesed  to  the  Empire  of  Austria.  The 
goTemmente  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden  proteslcd  ag^nat  this  proceeding 
as  a,  violation,  of  tlie  Federal  act  of  1816. 

g*  63 
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Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors.  By  the  third  article  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate, 
with  tho  approbation  of  the  protecting  power,  their  interior  organ- 
ization :  and  to  give  all  parts  of  this  organization  the  consistency 
and  necessary  action,  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  dcTote  particidar 
attention  to  the  legislation  and  general  administration  of  those 
States.  He  will  appoint  a  Lord  High  Commissioner  who  shall  he 
inyested  with  the  necessary  authority  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  fourth 
article  declares,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  without  delay 
these  stipulations,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  shall  regulate  the 
forms  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly,  of  which  he  shall  direct 
the  operations,  in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitutional  charter  for 
the  State,  to  be  ratified  by  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The  fifth  article 
stipulates,  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  the.  advantages  resulting  from  tlie  high 
protection  under  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  for  the  f 
of  the  rights  incident  to  this  protection,  His  Biutannio  ] 
shall  have  the  right  of  occupying  and  garrisoning  the  fortresses 
and  places  of  the  said  States,  Their  military  forces  shall  be  under 
the  orders  of  tho  commandei;  of  the  troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
Tlie  sisth  article  provides  that  a  special  convention  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate, 
according  to  their  revenues,  the  object  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  tho  fortresses  and  the  paymtnt  of  the  British  garrisons,  and 
their  numbers  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  same  convention  shall 
also  ascertain  the  relations  which  'vre  to  subbist  between  fhis  armed 
force  and  the  Ionian  go^trnment  The  seventh  article  declares 
that  tlie  merchant  flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  bear,  together 
with  tlie  colors  and  aims  it  boie  previcus  to  1*^0T,  those  which  His 
Britannic  Majesty  may  giint  as  a  sign  of  the  protection  under 
which  the  United  Ionian  &tah,s  are  pl'wed  and  to  give  more 
weight  to  this  prott-ction  all  the  loniin  poiti  are  declared,  as  to 
honorary  and  military  n^hfe,  to  be  under  the  British  jurisdic- 
tion, commercial  agtnts  only  or  tonsuls  charged  only  with  the  care 
of  commercial  relations,  shall  be  accK'dited  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  they  shall  be  t.ubjti-t  to  the  same  regula- 
tions, to  which  consuls  and  commeruial  agents  are  subject  in  otlicr 
independent  States  (^a) 

(a)  Martens,  Nouveau  Becueil,  torn,  ii,  663. 
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On  comparing  this  act  witli  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  a  material  distinction 
will  be  perceived  between  the  nature  of  the  respective  sovereignty 
granted  to  each  of  these  two  States.  The  "  free,  independent,  and 
strictly  neutral  city  of  Cracow"  is  completely  sovereign,  though 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Unssia ;  whilst  the 
Ionian  Islands,  although  they  are  to  form  "  a  single  I'ree  and  inde- 
pendent State,"  under  tlie  protection  of  Great  Britain,  are  closely 
connected  with  the  protecting  power  both  by  the  treaty  itself  ami 
by  the  constitution  framed  in  pursuance  of  its  stipulations,  in  such 
a  manner  as  materially  to  abridge  both  its  internal  and  external 
sovereignty.  In  practice,  the  Uiutod  States  of  tlie  Ionian  Islands 
are  not  only  constantly  obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  protecting 
power,  but  they  are  governed  as  a  British  colony  by  a  Lord  High 
Commissioner  named  by  the  British  crown,  who  exercises  tlie  en- 
tire executive,  and  participates  in  the  legislative  power  with  the 
Senate  and  legislative  Assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  tlie 
State.  (6)20 

§  36.  Besides  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  the  United  States 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  several  other  semi-sovereign  or  dependent 
States  are  recognized  by  the  existing  public  law  of  Europe, 
These  are : 

1.  The  Principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  under 
the  suzerainetS  of  tJie  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  protectorate  of  Russia, 
as  defined  by  the  successive  treaties  between  tliese  two  powers, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829.  (a)  ^^ 

(6)  Martene,  Priicis,  du  Droit  des  Gens,  Mv.  i,  ch.  2,  §  20,  note  a,  3""  edition. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  556-860. 

[^°  During  the  Crimean  war,  the  British  conrts  held  that  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
not  parties,  not  being  so  made  by  Great  Britain;  and  that  their  Tesscls  were  not 
forbidden  to  trade  in-Bussian  ports.    The  Leueade,  Jurist,  i.  549. 

In  186i,  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  Repuhlic  was  witlidrawn, 
and  those  islands  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  This  was  eflected  by  the  course 
desCTibed  in  the  speech  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  Parliament,  in  that  year :  — 

"Her  Majesty  having  addressed  herself  to  the  powers  who  were  contracting 
partieB  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  Ionian  RepubUc  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
torate of  Great  Britain,  and  having  oblaincd  their  consent  to  tlie  anneiiiation  of 
that  republic  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  States  of  the  Ionian  Republic 
having  agreed  thereto,  the  republic  of  the  seven  islands  ba^  been  formally  united 
to  tlie  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  Her  Mi^esty  trusts  that  tlie  union  so  made  will 
conduce  1u  the  welfhre  and  prosperity  of  all  the  sul^jecls  of  His  Majesty  the  ^ing 
of  the  Hellenes."]  — D. 

P'  The  result  of  vatious  changes  in  t^e  condition  of  the  principalitjes  is,  that,  in 
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2.  Tlie  Principality  of  Monaco,  wliich  had  been  under  tlie  Pro- 
tectorate of  France  from  1641  uijtil  tlie  Prencli  Eevolution,  was 
replaced  under  the  same  protection  by  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  1814, 
art.  3,  for  which  was  substituted  tliat  of  Sardinia  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1815,  art.  1.(6)22 

3.  The  Republic  of  Polizza  in  Dalmatia  under  the  Protectorate 
of  Austria,  (c)  ^ 

4.  The  former  Germanic  Empire  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  States,  which,  although  enjoying  what  was  called 
territorial  superiority,  (^Landeahoheit,')  could  not  be  considered 
as  completely  sovereign,  on  accoiint  of  their  subjection  to  the 
legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the  cmporpr  and  the  empire. 
These  have  all  been  absorbed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
composing  the  present  Germanic  Confederation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lordship  of  Kniphausen,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  std 
retains  its  former  feudal  relation  to  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burgh,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  semi-sovereign 
State,  ((f) 

5.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  rather  as  a  vassal  State  than  as  a 
subject  provhicc.     The  attempts  of  Mehemct  Ali,  after  tlie  de- 

1861,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  formed  into  one  province,  under  the  name  of 
Roumania,  or,  more  oommonly,  Moldo-Wallaehia,  with  ong  legislature  and  one  hos- 
podar.  The  united  legislature  met  in  February,  1862.  The  sazerainet^  of  Turkey 
contiuuea,  and  the  principalitiea  are  guarantied  their  privileges  and  immunities  by 
the  parties  to  t]ie  conreniion  of  19th  August,  1858,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  30lh 
March,  1856.  Almanacli  de  Gotha,  1862,  962, 966.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1858, 
pp.  8,  689;  18&9,p.  6-12;1861,p.  660. 

As  to  Servia,  it  was  aetfled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1850,  that  it  should  be  under 
the  saserainel^  of  the  Porte,  but  with  an  hereditary  prince,  whose  authority  and  the 
lights  and.  Immunides  of  the  Servians  are  under  the  guaranty  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty.    Abuanaeh  de  Gotha,  1861,  p.  884. 

Ailer  the  campaign  of  1862,  Turkey  insisted  on  her  sovereign  rights  over  Monte- 
negro, and  provided,  by  a  convention  to  which  the  prince  was  compelled  to  agree,  tliat 
Turkish  garrisons  should  be  received  in  the  Country.  The  convention  recognizes  the 
suserainel^  of  the  Porte,  Eussin  remonstrated  against  these  terras,  hut  England  de- 
clined to  interfere.  Lord  Eussell  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sept. 
30,  1862.    Prince  Gorlschakoff  to  Baron  Brunow,  28  Sept.,  1862.]  —  D. 

[^^  Sardinia  had  included  the  communes  of  Monaco  in  Nice ;  and,  when  Nice  was 
ceded  by  Italy  to  Franco,  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  by  treaty  of  2  Feb.,  1861,  ceded  his 
litUe  territory,  except  the  city,  lo  France,  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity.]  —  D. 

[^  Heffter,  Das  europ.  Volkerrecht,  §  20,  note.]  — D. 

{b)  Martens,  Nouveau  Reeueil,  tom.  ii.  pp.  5,  687. 

(c)  Martens,  Pre'cis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  chap.  2,  §  20. 

(<J)  Heffler,  Das  eutop.  Yolkerreoht,  g  19. 
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Btruction  of  the  Mamelukes,  to  convert  his  title  as  a  prince-vassal 
into  absolute  independence  of  the  Sultan,  and  even  to  extend  his 
sway  over  other  adjoining  provinces  of  the  empire,  produced  the 
convention  concluded  at  London  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  four 
of  the  great  European  powers, — Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  —  to  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  acceded.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  by  the  contracting 
parties  for  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  hereditary  Pachalick  of 
Egypt  was  finally  vested  by  the  Porte  in  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his 
lineal  descendants,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sul- 
tan, as  his  suzerain.  All  the  treaties  and  all  the  laws  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be  applicable  to  Egypt,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  otlier  parts  of  tlie  empire.  But  the  Sultan  consented 
that,  on  condition  of  the  regular  payment  of  this  tribute,  the  Pacha 
should  collect,  in  the  name  and  as  the  delegate  of  the  Sultan,  the 
taxes  and  imposts  legally  established,  it  being,  moreover,  under- 
stood that  the  Pacha  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  tlie  civil 
and  military  administration ;  and  that  the  military  and  naval  force 
maintained  by  him  should  always  be  considered  as  maintained  for 
the  service  of  the  State,  (e) 

§  37.  Tributary  States,  and  Statos  having  a  feudal  rela^  Tribntar7 
tion  to  each  other,  are  still  considered  as  sovereign,  so  far  stati* 
as  .their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  tliis  relation.  Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tribute,  formerly  paid  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  to  the  Barbary  States,  did  not  at  all  affect  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  former.  So  also  the  King  of 
Naples  had  been  a  nominal  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  ever  since  the 
eleventh  century;  but  this  feudal  dependence,  abolished  in  1818, 
was  never  considered  as  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  (a) 

The  political  relations  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Heiationa 
the  Barbary  States  are  of  a  very  anomalous  charactor.  OKrnia")  " 
Their  occasional  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Sul-  ^^ga^t^iy 
tan,  accompanied  with  the  irregular  payment  of  tribute,  states, 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  considered  by  the  Cliristian 
powers  of  Europe  and  America  as  independent  States,  with  whom 
the  international  relations  of  war  and  peace,  are  maintained,  on  the 
same  footing  as  with  other  Mohammedan  sovereignties.     During 

(e)  Wlieaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nationa,  572-583. 
(a)  Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  69. 
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the  Middle  Age,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Criisades,  they 
were  considered  as  pirates : 

"  Bugia  ed  Algieri,  infami  nidi  di  corsari," 
as  Tasso  calls  them.  But  tliey  have  long  since  acquired  the  char- 
acter of  lawful  powers,  possessing  all  those  attrihutes  which  dis- 
tinguish a  lawful  State  from  a  mere  association  of  rohbera,  (6) 
"  The  Algerines^  Tripolitaiis,  Tunisians,  and  those  of  Salee," 
says  Bynkerslioek,  "  are  not  pirates,  but  regular  organized  socie- 
ties, who  have  a  fixed  territory  and  an  established  government, 
with  whom  we  are  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war,  as  with  other 
nations,  and  who,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as 
other  independent  States.  Tlie  European  sovereigns  often  enter 
into  treaties  with  them,  and  the  State &^General  have  done  it  in 
several  instances.  Cicero  defines  a  regular  enemy  to  be :  Qui 
haberet  rempublimm,  curiam,  terarium,  consensmn  et  eoncordiam 
civiwm  rationem  aliquam,  si  res  itd  tulisset,  pacts  et  foederis. 
(Philip,  p.  iv.  c,  14.)  All  these  things  are  to  be  found  among  the 
barbarians  of  Africa ;  for  they  pay  the  same  regard  to  treaties  of 
peace  and  alliance  that  other  nations  do,  who  generally  attend 
more  to  tlieir  convenience  than  to  their  engagements.  And  if 
they  should  not  observe  the  faith  of  treaties  with  the  most  serupw- 
hus  respect,  it  cannot  be  well  required  of  them ;  for  it  would  be 
required  in  vain  of  other  sovereigns.  Nay,  if  they  should  even  act 
with  more  injustice  tlian  other  nations  do,  they  should  not,  on  that 
account,  as  Humerus  very  properly  observes,  (De  Jure  Civitat,  1. 
iii.  sect.  4,  c.  5,  n.  ult.)  lose  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sovereign 
States."  (c) 

§  38,  The  political  relation  of  the  Indian  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent towards  the  United  States,  is  that  of  semi-sovereign  States, 
under  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  another  power.  Some  of  these 
savage  tribes  have  totally  extinguished  tlieir  national  fire,  and 
submitted  tliemselves  to  the  laws  of  the  States  within  whose 
territorial  limits  they  reside ;  others  have  acknowledged,  by  treaty, 
that  they  hold  their  national  existence  at  the  will  of  the  State ; 
others  retain  a  limited  sovereignty,  and  the  absolute  proprietorship 
of  tlie  soil.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  tlie  tribes  to  the  west  of 
Georgia,  (a) 

(b)  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  Works,  ii.  791.    Robinaon's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  5,  Tlio  Helena. 

(c)  Bynkereiioek,  QumBt.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  ivii. 
la)  Cranoh's  R«p.  vi.  146,  Tletclier  v.  Peck. 
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Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  determined,  in 
1831,  that,  though  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  dwelling  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  Georgia,  was  not  a  "  foreign  State " 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  ia  used  in  the  Constitution,  nor 
entitled,  aa  such,  to  proceed  in  that  Court  against  the  State  of 
Geoi^ia,  yet  tlie  Cherokces  constituted  a  State,  or  a  distinct  politi- 
cal society,  capahle  of  managing  its  own  afifejrs  and  governing 
itself,  and  that  they  had  uniformly  been  treated  as  such  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  numerous  treaties  inado  with 
them  by  the  United  States  recognize  them  as  a  people  capable  of 
.maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  £tnd  war,  and  responsible  in  their 
■political  capacity.  Their  relation  to  the  United  States  was  never- 
theless peculiar.  They  were  a  domestic  dependent  nation ;  their 
relation  to  us  resembled  tliat  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian ;  and  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  untU  that 
right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  govern- 
ment, (5) 

The  same  decision  was  repeated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
another  case,  in  1832.  In  this  case,  tlie  Court  declared  that  the 
British  crown  had  never  attempted,  previous  to  the  Eevolution,  to 
interfere  with  tlie  national  affairs  of  the  Indians,  further  than 
to  keep  out  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  seduce 
them  into  foreign  alliances.  The  British  Government  piirchased 
the  alliance  and  dependence  of  the  Indian  nations  by  subsidies, 
and  purchased  their  lands,  when  they  were  willing  to  sell,  at  the 
price  they  were  willing  to  take,  but  it  never  coerced  a  surrender 
of  them.  The  British  crown  considered  them  as  nations,  com- 
petent to  maintain  the  delations  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  govern- 
ing themselves  under  its  protection.  The  United  States,  who 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  in  respect  to  the 
Indians,  did  the  same,  and  no  more ;  and  the  protection  stipu- 
lated to  be  afforded  to  the  Indians,  and  claimed  by  them,  was 
understood  by  all  parties  as  only  binding  tlie  Indians  to  the 
United  States  as  dependent  allies.  A  weak  power  does  not 
surrender  its  independence  and  right  to  self-goverument  by  asso- 
ciating with  a  stronger  and  taking  its  protection.  Tliis  was  the 
settled  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
therefore  concluded  and  adjudged,  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was 
a  distinct  community,  occupying  its  own  territory,  with  boundaries 
(5}  Pelers's  Rep.  y.  1,  tlie  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Slate  of  Geoi^ia. 
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accurately  described,  within  which  the  laws  of  Georgia  could  not 
rightfully  have  any  force,  and  into  which  the  citizens  of  lliat  State 
had  no  riglit  to  enter  but  with  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  them- 
gelvea,  or  in  conformity  with  treaties,  and  with  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, (e)  ^ 

Single  §  39.  States  may  be  either  single,  or  may  be  united 

Stotts.  together  under  a  common  sovereign  prince,  or  by  a  fed- 
eral compact, 

Permiai  §  40.  If  this  union  under  a  common  sovereign  is  not 
ihe'sai^''^^  an  incorporate  union,  that  ia  to  say,  if  it  is  only  per- 
sovereign.  sonol  in  the  reigning  sovereign ;  or  even  if  it  is  real,  yet  ■ 
if  the  different  component  parts  are  united  witli  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights,  the  sovereignty  of  each  Slate  remains  unimpaired,  (a) 
ThuSi  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  formerly  held  by  the  king  of 

(c)  Kent's  Comment,  on  American  Law,  iii.  388. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  a.e  Pac.  lib.  n.  c 
Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Part  I.  cap.  1,  §  27. 
§20. 

["  It  is  important  to  notice  the  underlying  fact,  that  the  tilie  to  all  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  Indian  tribes,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  original  Slatee,  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  republic  acquired  it  by  Uie  treaties  of  peace  witli  Great  Britain, 
by  cessions  from  Prance  mid  Spain,  and  by  relinquishmenla  made  by  the  several 
States.  The  Indian  tribes  have  only  a  right  of  occupancy.  Their  possession  was  held 
to  be  of  so  nomadic  and  uncivilized  a  character  as  to  amonnt  to  no  more  than  a  kind  ol 
servitude  or  lien  npon  the  land,  chiefly  for  fishing,  and  hiuiting:  theabsolute  title  being 
in  the  republic.  Whenever  the  republic  has  bought  out  an  Indian  tribe,  and  induced 
it  til  remove  ftvm  a  section  of  country,  the  act  hss  always  been  called  an  "  eiitinguish- 
ment  of  tlie  Indian  title  "  upon  the  lands  of  tlie  United  States.  This  title  of  occupancy 
the  tribes  are  not  permitted  to  convoy  to  any  other  than  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  protect  the  Indians  in  their  possession,  and  make  treaties  with  the  tribes ;  at 
the  same  tjme,  the  government  makes  laws,  which  have  eflect  within  the  occupancy 
of  the  tribes,  to  punislv  Indians  as  well  as  white  persons  for  crimes,  and  to  decide 
questions  between  whiles  or  between  Indians  and  whites,  and  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  tribal  Inilians  m  agnculture  'uid  the  arts  of  life,  Mid  pkun  Bchool-teachiDg, 
at  the  pubhc  expense  A  tr  be  is  not  a  "  foreign  State,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  suing  m  the  Federal  courts.  Where  a  tribe  holds 
a.  district  withm  a  btate  and  ib  recognized  by  the  United  States  aa  having  tribal 
authority  ai  d  jurisdiction  the  State  cannot  make  penal  and  criminal  laws  to  arrest 
Indians  rtmove  them  and  try  them  for  crimes  in  the  State  courts.  The  Indian 
tnbes  are  not  under  State  jurisdiitiou  where  they  hold  lands  within  the  State,  as  a 
tnbo,  uqder  treaties  and  laws  of  the  republic ;  and  their  relations  with  the  republic 
are  eui  qenerib  bavrng  been  shaped  and  modified  by  time  and  events.  Worcester  v. 
Georgia,  Peters,  vi.  51a ;  Mitchell  v.  Umted  States,  Peters,  is.  711 ;  Lattimer  v.  Poteet, 
Peters,  xiv.  4;  United  States  v.  Pernandez,  Peters,  x.  303;  United  States  o.  Rogers, 
How.  iv.  467 ;  Cherokee  Nation  u.  Georgia,  Peters,  v.  1 ;  Brighfly's  Digest  of  United 
States  Laws,  tiUe  "Indians."]  —  D. 
60 
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PART   I.]  NATIONS   AND   SOVEREIGN  STATES.  §  41 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  separately  from 
his  insular  dominions.  Hanover  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
subject  to  the  same  prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other, 
botli  kingdoms  retaining  their  respective  national  rights  of  bot- 
ereignty.  It  is  thus  tliat  the  king  of  Prussia  is  also  sovereign 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  one  of  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  which  does  not, 
on  that  account,  cease  to  maintain  its  relations  with  the  Confederar 
tion,  nor  is  it  united  with  the  Prussian  monarchy,^ 

So,  also,  tlie  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  under 
one  crowned  head,  each  kingdom  retiiining  its  separate  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  civil  administration,  the  external  sovereignty  of 
each  being  represented  by  the  king. 

§  41.  The  -unjon  of  the  different  States  composing  the     Real 
Austrian   monarchy  is   a  real  union.      The  hereditary  thrsame 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the .  kingdoms   of  =''™™sn- 
Hungary  and   Bohemia,   the  Lombardo -Venetian   kingdom,   and 
other  States,  are  all  indissolubly  united  under  the  same  sceptre, 
but  with  distinct  fundamental  laws,  and  other  political  institutions. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intelligible  distinction  between  such  a  union 
as  that  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  all  other  unions  which  are 
merely  personal  under  the  same  crowned  head,  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  real  union,  though  the  separate  sovereignty  of  each  State  may 
still  subsist  internally,  in  respect  to  its  co-ordinate  States,  and  ia 
respect  to  the  imperial  crown,  yet  the  sovereignty  of  each  is  merged 
in  the  general  sovereignty  of  t!ie  empire,  as  to  their  international 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  political  unity  of  the  States 
which  compose  the  Austrian  Empire  forms  what  the  German  pub- 
licists call  a  community  of  States,  (^G-esammtstaaf)  ;  a  community 
which  reposes  on  historical  antecedents.  It  is  connected  with  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  in  the  same  way  as  the  empire  was 
formed,  by  an  a^lomeration  of  various  nationalities,  which  de- 
fended, as  long  as  possible,  their  ancient  constitutions,  and  only 
yielded,  finally,  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  superior  force.^ 

[^  The  independence  of  Nenfchalel  was  recognized  hj  Prussia  in  1857,  and  it  is 
now  simply  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.]  — D. 

P  By  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  of  1859,  caTrying  out  the  preliminaries  of  Villafranea, 
Lombardy,  witli  the  exception  of  Hie  fortreEses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was  trans- 
ferred by  Austria  to  France,  and  hy  Prance  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  IbJy.    VeneSia  recnains  under  Austrian  control. 

The  relations  of  Hungary  with  Austria  have  been  in  a  state  of  change  since  the 
6  61 
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incorpor-  §  ^^'  "^^  incorporate  union  is  such  as  that  which 
Me  union,  subsists  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  forming  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  an 
empire,  united  under  one  crown  and  one  legislature,  although  each 
may  have  distinct  laws  and  a  separate  administration.  The  sov- 
ereignty, internal  and  external,  of  each  original  kingdom  is  com- 
pletely melted  in  the  united  kingdom,  thus  formed  by  their 
successive  unions. 

rebellion  of  1848,  On  the  BUppressioQ  of  the  rebellion,  the  emperor  made  the  attempt 
to  merge  Hnngary  in  the  AuEtrian  Kmpiro,  and  assumed  and  exereised  absolute  power 
oyer  it  until  1860,  when  lie  iflsufd  his  diploma  of  20  October,  1860,  and  his  patent  of 
27  February,  1861.  By  tho  diploma  and  patent,  he  proposed  a  plan  of  goyernnient  in 
this  form :  There  should  be  an  Imperial  diet,  or  Reichsrsth,  for  the  entire  empire,  and 
separate  diets  for  the  component  parts  of  the  empire.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
was  to  be  in  the  emperor ;  but  the  Keichsrath  was  to  have  a  consultative  vote,  and  its 
concuirenco  was  necessary  for  certain  exercises  of  authority,  as  the  laying  of  taxes, 
tlie  raising  of  troops,  and  the  impos  tio  of  dut  es  — the  u^u^  guaranties  of  constitu 
tioual  government.  The  ancient  constitution  of  Hun|,ary  nas  to  be  restored  except 
that  the  Diet  was  to  part  with  its  unsdict  on  ov  r  subject"  placed  n  the  class  of 
imperial  powers,  and  coni^ded  to  the  emperor  and  tl  e  Ke  cl  ra  1  Under  tl  e 
patent,  the  Hungarian  Diet  as  emb  ed  but  Hungary  reft  ed  to  send  deput  es  to 
the  Eeichsrath,  so  that  the  latter  never  had  an  es  s  ence  n  fac  An  Austnan 
Diet  held  its  sessions  at  Vienna  1  a  mg  junsd  et  on  only  over  AiLtria  proper  and 
some  of  the  dependencies.  The  Eungar  au  B  et  ms  s  ed  on  ret  uui  t,  to  tself 
two  powers,  —  the  laying  of  tases  and  the  r'us  ng  of  troops  By  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  exercise  of  these  functions  and  a  refu  al  to  take  part  n  t!  e  Re  chs  ath  on 
the  terms  of  October,  1860,  Hungary  at  length  brought  the  erape  r  to  suggest  tl  e 
possibility  of  further  concession  the  esu  ts  of  the  Italian  war  and  he  fact  of  an 
empty  treasury  and  impaired  cred  t  and  the  mcreasmg  assumptions  of  F  uss  a  n  tl  e 
aflairs  of  the  German  Confederahon  havmg  fo  ced  upon  h  m  some  dec  ded  change  ot 
system.  On  the  14th  of  Decemlier,  1865,  the  emperor  opened  the  Hungarian  Diet  in 
person,  atPesth,  and  offered  to  be  crowned  King  of  Hmigary,  and  to  sustain  their 
ancient  constitution ;  submitting  to  them  again  the  diploma  of  October,  1860,  to  which 
he  admitted  the  possibility  of  some  amendments.  The  Hungarian  Diet  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  Hungary  and  its  dependencies,  Croatia  and  Transylvania;  while  the  otlier 
Diet  was  to  represent  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  the  German  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  point  of  difference  was  chiefly  upon  the  raising  of  troops  and  taxes. 
Hungary  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  Eeichsrath  the  subjects  of  duties  on  exports  and 
imports,  foreign  international  relatione,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace;  as  well  as  the  post,  public  railroads,  education,  ecclesiastical  a^rs,  and  the 
currency.  It  was  plain,  however,  that,  if  Hungary  could  determine  what  taxes  she 
should  iay,  and  what  troops  she  should  raise,  she  had  An  effective  veto  on  the  central 
power.  At  the  Diet  of  1866,  au  address  to  the  throne  (the  throne  of  Hungary)  was 
adopted,  in  general  terms  eipresBing  readiness  to  come  into  the  plan  of  the  central 
government,  "  if  the  political  and  administrative  autonomy  of  Hungary  be  maintained 
intact."  It  accepts  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  rejects  the  diploma  of  October,  J860, 
as  it  then  stood.    So,  the  adjustment  remains,  at  this  time,  unsettled.]  —  D. 
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§  43,  The  union  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vi-  union  be- 
enna,  between  the  empire  of  Russia  and  tlie  kingdom  aSTandPo^ 
of  Poland,  is  of  a  more  anomalous  character.  By  the  '^'*- 
final  act  of  the  congress,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provinces  and  districts  otherwise  disposed  of,  was  re-united 
to  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
irrevocably  connected  with  that  empire  by  its  constitution,  to 
be  possessed  by  His  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his 
Keira  and  successors  in  perpetuity,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland ;  His  Majesty  reserving  the  right  to  give  to  this  State, 
enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  interior  extension  as  he 
should  judge  proper ;  and  that  the  Poles,  subject  respectively  to 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  obtain  a  representation  and 
national  institutions,  regulated  according  to  that  mode  of  political 
existence  wliich  each  government,  to  whom  they  belong,  should 
think  useful  and  proper  to  grant,  (^a) 

In  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  the  Emperor  Alex-  Charter 
ander  granted  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  kingdom  of  ^"ii^perOT 
Poland,  on  15th  (27th)  November,  1815.  By  the  pro-  ^theklng- 
visions  of  this  charter,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  j*"™  <>/  ^°- 
declared  to  be  united  to  the  Russian  Empire  by  its  con-  i^ie. 
stitution ;  the  sovereign  authority  in  Poland  was  to  be  exorcised 
only  in  conformity  to  it ;  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Poland  was 
to  take  place  in  the  Polish  capital,  where  he  was  bound  to  take  an 
o&th  to  observe  the  charter.  The  Polish  nation  was  to  have  a  per- 
petual representation,  composed  of  tlie  king  and  the  two  chambers 
forming  the  Diet ;  in  which  body  the  legislative  power  was  to  be 
vested,  including  that  of  taxation.  A  distinct  Polish  national 
army  and  coinage,  and  distinct  military  orders,  were  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  kingdom. 

(a)  "  r«  Duche  de  Varsovie,  k  I'e7:eeplion  des  provinces  et  districts,  doat  il  a  4ti 
antrement  dispose  dans  lea  articles  siiivans,  est  nfitni  i,  l'£mpire  de  Russie.  li  j  sera 
lifi  irr^yocablement  par  ea  Confltitudon,  pour  dtre  poesede  par  S.  M.  I'Enipereur  de 
tontes  les  Bussiee,  ees  h^ritiers  et  ses  saccessenw  a  perp^tuile.  Sa  Majesty  Impe'riale 
se  reserve  de  donner  &  eet  ^tat,  jouisaant  d'une  administration  distincte,  Veitenaion 
inttS-ieure  qu'elle  jugera  conrenable.  Elie  prendra,  avec  eea  autres  tilres  celui  de 
Czar,  Koi  de  Pologne,  conformement  au  prolocle  usit^  et  consacre'  par  les  titrea 
atlaolies  k  ses  autres  possessions. 

"  Les  Poionais,  sujets  respectift  de  la  Rnssie,  de  I'Autriclie,  et  de  la  Prusse,  obti- 
endront  une  reprdsentatiou  et  des  institudons  nationalea,  rdgliies  d'apres  la  mode 
d'esistence  politique  que  chacun  des  Gouvememene  auxquelles  ils  appardenneni 
jugera  utile  et  convenable  de  leur  aficorder,"  —  Art.  1. 
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Manifesto  In  consequencc  of  the  revolution  and  reconquest  of 
^^rN^Jh'o.  Poland  by  Russia,  a  manifesto,  was  issued  by  the  Em- 
fc,iK32.  peror  Nicholas,  on  the  14th  (26th)  of  February,  1832, 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  peipetually 
united  (rSwni)  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to  form  an  integral 
part  thereof;  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  kings 
of  Poland  hereafter  to  take  place  at  Moscow,  by  one  and  the  same 
aet ;  tlic  Diet  to  be  abolished,  and  the  army  of  tlie  empire  and  of 
tlie  kingdom  to  form  one  army,  without  distinction  of  Russian  or 
Polish  troops ;  Poland  to  be  separately  administered  by  a  Gover- 
nor-General and  Council  of  Administration,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  to  preserve  its  civil  and  criminal  code,  subject  to 
alteration  and  revision  by  laws  and  ordinances  prepared  in  the 
Polish  Council  of  State,  and  subsequently  examined  and  con- 
firmed in  the  Section  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  called  The  Section  for  the  Affairs  of  Poland ;  consulta- 
tive Provincial  States  to  be  estabhshed  in  tlie  different  Polish 
.provinces,  to  deliberate  upon  such  affairs  concerning  the  general 
interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  might  be  submitted  to  their 
consideration ;  the  Assemblies  of  the  Nobles,  Communal  Assem- 
blies, and  Council  of  the  Waiwodes  to  be  continued  as  formerly. 
Groat  Britain  and  France  protested  against  this  measure  of  the 
Russian  government,  as  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  if  not  of 
the  letter  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  (6)  ^ 

(i)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  43*. 

P"  In  1861,  file  Diet  of  Poland  was  re-eslablished,  and  tho  emperor  was  to  act  as 
Kipg  of  Poland,  iii  matters  relatii^  to  that  kingdom.  A  new  revolution  in  Poland,  in 
1862,  growing  out  of  the  revival  of  a  stringent  system  of  eonBcription  enforced  tlicre, 
was  fbllowed  by  a  convention  between  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  in  which  Prussia  agreed  to 
drive  back  IVom  her  borders  all  Polish  insurgents,  and  lo  permit  the  entry  of  Russian 
forces  into  Prussia  in  pursuit  of  insurgents.  This  couvention  (known  as  the  Convention 
of  St.  Petersburg)  was  strongly  olgected  to  by  France  and  England,  but  not  efiectually. 
They  proposed,  on  tlio  17th  June  1S6B  six  points  of  arrangement  with  Poland,  look- 
ing to  the  restoring  (f  Poland  to  its  condition  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  These 
were  refused  by  Knssia  a  id  Fmnce  and  England,  being  left  to  the  alternative  of  war, 
abandoned  any  further  attempt  to  i  d  Poland ;  and  the  insurrection  was  suppressed 
by  the  esercise  of  the  most  extreme  measures.  It  can  no  longer  be  pretended  that 
Poland  is  held  by  Russia  un  ler  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  whatever  be  the  right  of  the 
case,  or  the  forma  kept  up  Russia  in  tact,  holds  her  Polish  territories  by  the  sword, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  France  and  England  respecting  hreaches  of 
the  treaty ;  and  Austrui  and  Pr  ifsia  are  either  neutral,  or  abettors  of  Russia,  hav- 
ing strong  interests  in  commtn  and  the  relations  of  Russian  Poland  to  Russia,  not 
yet  fully  adjusted,  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Czar.  Annual  Register, 
6i 
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§  44.  Sovereign   States   peimanently   united  together     Federal 
by  a  fedeial  compact,  either  form  a  si/stf.m  of  confeder-  ™""' 
ated  Slatts,  (properly  so  called,')  or  a  mpieine  ffdi.ral  govermrtent, 
whicli  has  been  sometimes  caUcd  a  compomiive  State  (^a) 

5  45.  In  the  first  case,  the  several  States  are  connected  Confeder- 
together  by  a  compact,  which  does  not  essentially  differ  each  ratatn- 
from  an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance.  Consequently  ^fereignty. 
the  internal  sovereignty  of  each  member  of  the  union  remaina 
unimpaired ;  the  resolutions  of  the  federal  body  being  enforced, 
not  as  laws  directly  binding  on  the  private  individual  subjects,  but 
through  the  agency  of  each  separate  government,  adopting  them, 
and  giving  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
Hence  it  foUows,  that  each  confederated  individual  State,  and  the 
federal  body  for  the  affairs  of  common  interest,  may  become,  each 
in  its  appropriate  sphere,  the  object  of  distinct  diplomatic  relations 
with  other  nations. 

S  46.  In    the    second    case,    the   federal    eovemment ,  Supreme 

S  '  '^  federal  gov- 

created  by  the  aet  of  union  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  ennnentor 
within  the  sphere  of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  that  act ;  state, 
and  the  government  acts  not  only  upon  the  States  which  are 
members  of  the  Confederation,  but  directly  on  the  citizens.  The 
sovereignty,  both  internal  and  external,  of  each  several  State  is 
impaired  by  the  powers  thus  granted  to  the  federal  gavemment, 
and  the  limitations  thus  imposed  on  the  several  State  govern- 
ment. The  compositive  State,  which  results  from  this  league, 
is  alone  a  sovereign  power. 

§  47.  Germany,  as  it  has  been  constituted  under  the  Germanic 
name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  presents  the  ex-  tion. 
ample  of  a  system  of  sovereign  States,  united  by  an  equal  and 
permanent  Confederation.  All  the  sovereign  princes  and  free 
cities  of  Germany,  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  in  respect  to  their  possessions  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  tlie  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembonrg,  are  united  in  a  perpetual  league,  under  the 
name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  estabhshed  by  the  Federal 

1863,  pp.  2S1-292.    Appendix  to  ditto,  880-351.    Ditto,  1864,  pp.  133-207.    Le  Nord, 
Maretn,  24,  1863.]  — D. 

(a)  Tliese  two  specieB  of  federal  compacts  are  very  appropriately  expressed  in  the 
German  language,  by  the  respective  terms  of  Slaatenbuiid  and  Bundesslaal, 

6*  95 
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Act  of  1815,  and  completed  and  developed  by  several 


The  object  of  this  union  is  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  the 
externa!  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  the  independence  and 
inviolability  of  the  confederated  States,  All  the  members  of  the 
Confederation,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  equal  rights.  New  States 
may  be  admitted  into  the  union  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members,  (a) 

Tlie  affairs  of  the  union  are  confided  to  a  Federative  Diet,  which 
sits  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  in  which  the  respective  States  are 
represented  by  their  ministers,  and  are  entitled  to  the  following 
votes,  in  what  is  called  the  Ordinary  Assembly  of  the  Diet :  — 


Austria  . 
Prussia  , 
Bavaria  . 
Saxony  . 
Hanover  . 
Wurtembur 


Electoral  Hesse 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

Denmark  (for  Holstein) 

The  Netherlands  (for  Luxembourg) 

The  Grand  Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxouy     .     .     . 

Brunswick  and  Nassau 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Strelita 

Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartzbnrg 

HoheuzoUern,  Lichtensteia,  Reusa,  Schaumburg,  Lippe, 

Waldeck,  and  Hesse  Homburg 

The  Free   Cities  of  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 

Hamburg 


Total. 


Austria  presides  in  the  Diet,  but  each  State  has  a  right  to  pro- 
pose any  measure  for  deliberation. 

The  Diet  is  formed  into  what  is  called  a  Cfmeral  Assembly, 
(^PUmm,^  for  the  decision  of  certain  specific  questions.  The 
votes  in  plena  are  distributed  as  follows :  — 
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Austria 4 

Prussia i 

Saxony     4 

Bavaria 4 

Hanover 4 

WurCeinburg 4 

Baden 3 

Electoral  Hesse 3 

.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 3 

Holslein 3 

Luxenaburg 3 

BruQswick 2 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin 2 

iNassau 2 

Sase  Weimar 

Golha 

Coburg  

MciDingen  

Hi]  Ibmghaiisen  

Mecklenburg  Streliiz  

Oldenburg  

Anlnlt  Des'^au 

Anhalt  Bernburg  

Auhdlt  Coethen  

SchwartzbiLTg  SoQder&hau^en 

Scliwartzborg  Rudolstidt  

HoheD7ollern  Hechra"eQ  

Licbtenstein  

Hoiienzillern  Sigmarin^cn         

Waldeck  

Eeuss  (elder  branch) 

Eeuss  (younger  branch) 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Hesse-Homburg 

The  Free  City  of  Lubeck 

Frankfort 

BremeQ 

Hamburg 


Total 
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Every  question  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  general  assembly  of 
the  Biet  is  first  discussed  in  the  ordinary  assembly,  where  it  is 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  But,  in  the  general  assembly, 
(inple7io,~)  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes  are  necessary  to  a  decision. 
The  ordinary  assembly  determines  what  subjects  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  assembly.  But  all  questions  concerning 
the  adoption  or  alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Con- 
federation, or  organic  regulations  establishing  permanent  institu- 
tions, as  means  of  cariying  into  effect  the  declared  objects  of  .the 
union,  or  the  admission  of  new  members,  or  concerning  the  affairs 
of  religion,  must  be  suljmitted  to  the  general  assembly;  and, 
in  all  these  cases,  absolute  unanimity  is  necessary  to  a  final  de- 
cision. (J) 

The  Diet  has  power  to  establish  fundamental  laws  for  the  Con- 
federation, and  organic  regulations  as  to  its  foreign,  military,  and 
internal  relations,  (c) 

All  the  States  guarantee  to  each  other  the  possession  of  their 
respective  dominions  within  the  union,  and  engage  to  defend, 
not  only  entire  Germany,  but  each  individual  State,  in  case  of 
attack.  When  war  is  declared  by  the  Confederation,  no  State 
can  negotiate  separately  with  the  enemy,  nor  conclude  peace  or  an 
armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  Each  member  of  the 
Confederation  may  contract  alliances  with  otlier  foreign  States, 
provided  they  are  not  directed  against  the  security  of  the  Confed- 
eration, or  the  individual  States  of  which  it  is  composed.  No  State 
can  make  war  upon  another  member  of  the  union,  but  all  the 
States  are  bound  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of 
the  Diet.  This  body  is  to  endeavor  to  settle  tliem  by  mediation  ; 
and  if  successful,  and  a  juridical  sentence  becomes  necessary, 
resort  is  to  be  had  to  an  austregal  proceeding,  {Auatragal- 
Instanz,')  to  which  the  litigating  parties  are  bound  to  submit 
without  appeal,  ((f) 

Each  country  of  the  Confederation  is  entitled  to  a  local  con- 
stitution of  States,  (e)     The  Diet  may  guarantee  the  constitution 
established  by  any  particular  State,  upon  its  application ;   and  ■ 
thereby  acquire  tlie  right  of  settling  the  differences  which  may 

(6|  Aete  flna!,  art.  58.    Wiener  Schlnssacte,  arts.  12-16.     (c)  Acfe  final,  art.  82. 

(d)  Acte  final,  art.  68. 

(e)  "  In  alien  Bundesatoaten  wird  eine  landestandiache  Veriaasung  alattflnden." 
BuuiJesacte,  art.  13. 
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arise  respecting  its  interpretation  or  execution,  either  by  mediation 
or  judicial  arbitration,  unless  such  constitution  shall  have  provided 
other  means  of  determining  controversies  of  this  nature,  (f) 

In  case  of  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  imminent  danger  thereof 
in  one  or  more  States  of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet  may  interfere 
to  suppress  sueb  insurrection  or  rebellion,  as  threatening  the  gen- 
eral safety  of  the  Confederation.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  inter- 
f  th     i]l     t        f  ny     e  State;  or,if  the  local  government 

]  ted  by  th  ^     t   from  making  such  application,  upon 

th  t  ty  f  t!  f  t  t  th  existence  of  such  insurrection,  or 
mm  t  d  g  tl  f  fa  uppress  the  same  by  the  common 
f  f  tl      C     f  d      tl       (^) 

I  i  th     d      al  reasonable  delay  of  justice  by  any 

St  te  t      t        l^J    t  tl     3,  the  aggrieved  party  may  invoke 

thmlt  ftlDt  dif  the  suit  between  private  indi- 
viduals involves  a  question  respecting  the  conflicting  rights  and 
obligations  of  different  members  of  the  union,  and  it  cannot  be 
amicably  arranged  by  compromise,  the  Diet  may  submit  the  con- 
troversy to  the  decision  of  an  austregal  tribunal.  (K) 

The  decrees  of  the  Diet  are  executed  by  the  local  governments 
of  the  particular  States  of  the  Confederation,  on  application  to 
them  by  tlie  Diet  for  that  purpose,  excepting  in  those  eases  where 
the  Diet  interferes  to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  in  one 
or  more  of  the  States ;  and  even  in  these  instances,  the  execution 
is  to  be  enforced,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  concert  with  the  local 
government  against  whose  subjects  it  is  directed,  (i) 

The  subjects  of  each  member  of  the  union  have  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  holding  real  property  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Confederation ;  of  migrating  from  one  State  to  another ;  of  enter- 
ing into  the  military  or  civil  service  of  any  one  of  the  confed- 
erated States,  subject  to  the  paramount  claim  of  their  own  native 
sovereign ;  and  of  exemption  from  every  droit  de  dStraethn,  or 
other  similar  tax,  on  removing  their  effects  from  one  State  to 
another,  unless  where  particular  reciprocal  compacts  have  stipu- 
lated to  tlie  contrary.  The  Diet  has  power  to  establish  uniform 
laws  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  secure  to  authors 
the  copyright  of  their  works  throughout  the  Confederation.  (_)') 

(/)  Wiener  Schlussai;le,  art.  60.  (s)  Wiener  SchlusEaele,  arts.  25-28. 

(*)   lb.  arts.  29,  30.  {i)  Wiener  ScMuesucte,  art.  32, 

(jj   Bundesacte,  art  18. 
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The  Diet  has  also  power  to  regulate  the  commereical  intercourse 
1  the  different  States,  ajid  the  free  navigation  of  tlie  rivers 
to  tlie  Confederation,  as  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  (Jc)  ^ 

Tlie  different  Christian  sects  throughout  the  Confederation  are 
entitled  to  an  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  and  the  Diet  is 
empowered  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  ameliorating 
the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  securing  to  them  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Confederation  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  upon 
condition  that  they  submit  themselves  to  all  tlie  obligations  of  other 
citizens.  In  tlie  mean  time,  tlie  privileges  granted  to  them  by  Miy 
particular  State  are  to  be  maintained,  (f) 

Of  the  in-  §  *^-  Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  powers  thus 
'^tl*m"  §^^^'^  ^  the  Diet,  and  the  numerous  restraints  imposed 
Stales  of  upon  the  exercise  ofinternalsovereignty,  by  the  individual 
manfc  Con-  States  of  wliich  the  union  is  composed,  it  does  not  appear 
e  eratioQ,  ^^^^  ^j^^  Germanic  Confederation  can  be  distinguished,  in 
this  respect,  from  an  ordinary  equal  aUianco  between  independent 
sovereigns,  except  by  its  permanence,  and  by  the  greater  number 
and  complication  of  the  objects  it  is  intended  to  embrace.  In 
respect  to  their  internal  sovereignty,  the  several  States  of  the  Con- 
federation do  not  form,  by  their  union,  one  compositive  State,  nor 
are  they  subject  to  a  common  sovereign.  Though  what  are  called 
tlie  fundamental  laws  of  tlie  Confederation  are  framed  by  the  Diet, 
which  has  also  power  to  make  organic  regulations  respecting  its 
federal  relations  ;  these  regulations  are  not,  in  general,  enforced  as 
laws  directly  binding  on  the  private  individual  subjects,  but  only 
tlirough  the  agency  of  each  separate  government  adopting  them, 
and  giving  them  the  force  of  laws  within  its  own  local  jurisdiction. 
If  there  be  cases  where  the  Diet  may  rightfully  enforce  its  own 
resolutions  directly  against  the  individual  subjects,  or  the  body  of 
subjects  witliin  any  particular  State  of  the  Confederation,  without 
the  agency  of  the  local  governments,  (and  there  appear  to  be  some 
such  cases,)  then  tliese  cases,  when  they  occur,  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  the  union,  wliich  then  so  far  becomes  a 

(t)  Bundesacte,  art  19.    Acte  floal,  arts.  108-117.  (')  Bundesacle,  art.  16. 

[*  The  dnlies  aa  to  conunerce  and  free  navigation  have  not  been  performed  by 
the  Diet,  but  by  a  Zollverein,  of  nhich  Prnesia  and  nearly  all  the  Germiui  Slates  are 
members,  and  in  which  Austria  ia  indirectly  included  by  the  operaljon  of  a  treaty 
with  Prussia.]  — D. 
70 
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compositive  State,  or  supreme  federal  government.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation,  as  such,  are  equal  in  rights ;  and  the 
occasional  obedience  of  the  Diet,  and  through  it  of  tlie  several 
States,  to  the  commands  of  the  two  great  preponderating  members 
of  the  Confederation,  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  tliem  over  its  councils,  and  over  the  coun- 
cils of  its  several  States,  does  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  impair 
their  internal  sovereignty,  or  change  the  legal  character  of  their 
union, 

§  49.  In  respect  to  the  exercise  by  the  confederated  ofiheex- 
States  of  their  external  sovereignty,  we  have  already  seen  '^ty  0?^"^ 
tliat  the  power  of  contracting  alliances  with  other  States,  iifse  States, 
foreign  to  the  Confederation,  is  expressly  reserved  to  all  the  con- 
federated States,  with  the  proviso  that  such  alliances  are  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  Confederation  itself,  or  that  of 
the  several  States  of  which  it  is  composed.  Each  State  also  retains 
its  rights  of  legation,  both  witli  respect  to  foreign  powers  and  to  its 
co-States,  (a)  Although  tlie  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Confed- 
eration with  the  five  great  European  powers,  parties  to  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  are  habitually  maintained  by 
permanent  legations  from  those  powers  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
yet  tiie  Confederation  itself  is  not  habitually  represented  by  public 
ministers  at  the  courts  of  these,  or  any  other  foreign  powers; 
whilst  each  confederated  State  habitually  sends  to,  and  receives 
such  minister  from  other  sovereign  States,  both  within  and  without 
the  Confederation.  It  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  sucti,  for 
example,  as  the  case  of  a  negotiation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
or  armistice,  that  the  Diet  appoints  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with 
foreign  powere.  (5) 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  confederation  as  proposed  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  those  States,  not  having  possessions  out  of 
Germany,  were  to  have  been  absolutely  prohibited  from  making 
alliances  or  war  with  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  latter.  But  this  proposition  was  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  insertion  of  the  above  63d  article  of  the 
Federal  Act  of  1815.  And  the  limitations  contained  in  that  article 
upon  the  war-making  and  treaty-making  powers,  both  of  the  Con- 

(a)  Kliiber,  Oefl^nUiches  Recht  des  teutschen  Bundes,  §§  137-143. 
(6)  Kliiber,  §§  148,  162  a.     Wiener  Sehlussacte,  §  49. 
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federation  itself  and  of  its  several  members,  were  more  completely 
defined  by  the  Final  Act  of  1820.  (c) 

It  results  clearly  from  tlicse  provisions,  that  such  of  the  confed- 
erated States,  03  have  possessions  without  the  limits  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, retain  the  authority  of  declaring  and  carrying  on  war  against 
any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  independently  of  the  Con- 
federation itself,  which  remains  neutral  in  such  a  war,  unless  the 
Diet  shall  recognize  the  existence  of  a  danger  threatening  the 
federal  territory.  The  sovereign  members  of  the  Confederation, 
having  possessions  without  the  limits  thereof,  are  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  of  tliese  sover- 
eigns undertaifes  a  war  in  his  character  of  a  European  power,  the 
Confederation,  whose  relations  and  obligations  are  unaffected  by 
such  war,  remains  a  stranger  thereto;  in  other  words,  it  remains 
neutral,  even  if  the  war  be  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  confeder- 
ated sovereign  as  to  his  possessions  without  the  Confederation, 
unless  the  Diet  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  danger  threatening 
the  federal  territory,  (d)^ 

It  seems,  also,  to  result  from  these  provisions,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above-mentioned  modification  in  the  original  plan  of 
Confederation,  that  even  those  States  not  having  possessions  without 
tke  limits  of  the  Confederation,  retain  the  sovereign  authority  of 

(«)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  ol 

(rf)  Wiener  SthluBSftcte,  arl 
Bundes,  §  152  f. 

[™  During  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  Austria  invoked  the  47th  article  of  the  Final 
Act,  on  the  allegation  that  her  territory  within  the  Confederation  was  threatened  by 
Irance  and  Sardinia.  Prussia  refused  to  consider  that  war  as  a  matter  affecting  the 
Confederation,  and  gave  official  notice  that  she  would  not  be  bound  by  a  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  Diet  to  tliat  effect.  At  the  same  time,  she  agreed  to  the  fe^etal 
contingent  being  put  upon  a  war  footing.  The  more  southern  German  powers  favored 
the  Austrian  application ;  but  the  attitude  of  Prussia  defeated  it.  Russia  also  remon- 
strated against  any  construction  of  the  confederative  union  which  carried  it  beyond  a 
purely  defensive  combination.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1S69.  Annua]  Re^ster, 
1859.  The  correspondence  of  1H59  shows  that  the  construction  of  the  articles  relating 
to  defence  is  not  settled ;  that  the  action  of  the  Confederation  depends  largely  on  either 
Prussia  or  Austria ;  and  that  the  parties  to  tlie  treaty  of  Vienna  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  a  voice,  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  Contbdetation  adheres  to  its  limits 
of  duties,  they  having  admitted  it  int«  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  being  interested 
in  its  action.  The  threat  of  coercion  by  Prussia  on  Saxony,  in  1865,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  Austria,  and  tlie  results  of  the  Sdileswig-Holstein  war  [vide  infra),  have  com- 
bined to  impair  very  much  the  guaranties  of  the  Confederation.]  —  D. 
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separately  declaring  and  carrying  on  war,  and  of  negotiating  and 
making  peace  with  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  except- 
ing in  tlie  single  case  of  a  war  declared  by  the  Confederation  itself; 
in  which  case,  no  State  can  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  nor  conclude 
peace  or  an  armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest. 

In  otlier  cases  of  disputes,  arising  between  any  State  of  the  Con- 
federation and  foreign  powers,  and  the  former  asks  the  intervention 
of  the  Diet,  the  Confederation  may  interfere  as  an  ally,  or  as  a 
mediator ;  may  examine  the  respective  complaints  and  pretensions 
of  the  contending  parties.  If  the  result  of  the  investigation  is,  that 
the  co-State  is  not  in  the  right,  the  Diet  will  make  the  most  serious 
representations  to  induce  it  to  renounce  its  pretensions,  will  refuse 
its  interference,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  take  all  proper  means 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  preliminary 
examination  proves  that  the  confederated  State  is  in  the. right,  the 
Diet  will  employ  its  good  offices  to  obtain  for  it  complete  satisfac- 
tion and  security,  (e) 

It  follows,  tliat  not  only  the  internal  but  the  external  The  Ger- 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Germanic  federaiEnTs 
Confederation,  remains  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  it  coXtowd 
may  be  affected  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  funda^  staiea, 
mental  laws  authorizing  the  federal  body  to  represent  their  external 
sovereignty.  In  other  respects,  tlie  several  confederated  States 
remain  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  States  foreign  to  the 
Confederation.  Their  union  constitutes  what  the  German  public 
jurists  call  a  Staatenbund,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  Bundee- 
staat;  that  is  to  say,  a  supreme  Federal  Government.  (/) 

§50.  Very  important  modiiieations  were  introduced  AotofUio 
into  the  Germanic  Constitution,  by  an  act  of  the  Diet  of  Di«tofi83a. 
the  28th  of  June,  1832.  By  the  1st  article  of  this  act  it  is  declared, 
that,  whereas,  according  to  the  57th  article  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 

(e)  Wiener  Schlussacte,  arte.  35-49.    Kliiber,  §  4@2. 

(/)  Kliiber,  §§  103  a,  176,  248,  460,  461,  462.  HeSer,  Das  earopaische  Tolter- 
recht,  §  21. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  ait.  6,  declares:  "Les  ^tats  de  I'Allemagne  seront  indd- 
pendans  et  uiiis  par  nn  lien  fi^deratif." 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  64,  declares:  "Le  but  de 
cotte  ConfedSration  est  le  maintien  de  la  sfirete'  esle'rieure  et  intdrieure  de  I'Alle- 
magne,  de  I'indepcndance  et  de  I'inviolabilit'S  de  ses  ^lats  confederes." 

And  the  ScMaasocte,  of  1820,  declares :  — 

Art.  1.  The  Germanic  Confederation  is  an  international  union  of  the  soyereign 
Princes  and  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
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Congress  of  Vienna,  tho  powers  of  the  State  ought  to  remain  in  the 
handa  of  its  chief,  and  the  sovereign  ought  not  to  he  bound  by 
tho  local  constitution  to  require  the  co-operation  of  the  legislative 
Chambera,  except  as  to  the  exercise  of  certain  specified  rights ;  the 
sovereigns  of  GJermany,  as  members  of  the  Oonfederation,  have  not 
only  the  right  of  rejecting  the  petitions  of  the  Chambers,  contrary 
to  this  principle,  but  the  object  of  the  Confederation  makes  it  their 
duty  to  reject  such  petitions. 

Aht.  2,  Since  according  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  said  57th  article  of 
the  Final  Act,  and  its  inductions,  as  expressed  in  the  58th  article, 
the  Chambers  cannot  refuse  to  any  German  sovereign  the  neces- 
sary means  of  fulfilling  his  federal  obligations,  and  those  imposed 
by  the  local  constitution;  the  cases  in  which  tho  Chambers  en- 
deavor to  make  their  consent  to  the  taxes  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses depend  upon  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  their  propositions 
upon  any  other  subject,  are  to  be  classed  among  those  cases  to 
which  are  to  be  applied  the  25th  and  26th  articles  of  the  Final  Act, 
relating  to  resistance  of  the  subjects  against  the  government. 

Art,  3.  The  interior  legislation  of  the  States  belonging  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  cannot  prejudice  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
federation, as  expressed  in  the  2d  article  of  the  original  act  of 
confederation,  and  in  the  1st  article,  of  the  Pinal  Act ;  nor  can  this 
legislation  obstruct  in  any  manner  the  accomplishment  of  the 
federal  obligations  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  payment  of 
tlie  taxes  necessary  to  fulfil  tliem. 

Art,  4,  In  order  to  maintain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  of  the  assembly  representing  it,  against  usurpations 
of  every  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  to  the  States 
which  are  members  of  the  Confederation  the  mahitenance  of  the 
constitutional  relations  between  the  local  governments  and  the 
legislative  Chambers,  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Diet,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  a  commission  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers,  and  with 
directing  their  attention  to  the  propositions  and  resolutions  which 
may  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  federal  obligations,  or  to  the 
and  iiiviolabilit7  of  the  confederated  States,  ae  well  as  ftr  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  Germany. 

Art.  2.  In  respect  to  iti  internal  relations,  this  Confederation  forms  a  body  of 
States  independent  between  themselyes,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  rights  and  dudes 
reciprocally  stipalated.  In  respect  to  its  external  relations,  it  forms  a  collectiye  power 
estabiiehed  on  the  principle  of  poUlical  union. 
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rights  of  sovereignty,  guarantied  by  tlie  compacts  of  tlie  Confedera- 
tion. Tliie  commission  is  to  report  to  tlie  Diet,  whicli,  if  it  finds 
the  matter  proper  for  further  consideration,  will  put  itself  in  rela- 
tion with  the  local  government  concerned.  After  the  lapse  of  six 
years,  a  new  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  the  prolongation  of 
tlio  commission. 

Art.  5.  Since  according  to  the  59th  article  of  the  Pinal  Act,  in 
those  States  where  the  publication  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Chambers  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  either  in  the  deliberations  tliemselves,  or  in  their  publica^ 
tion  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  cannot  be  so  extended  as  to 
endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  itself,  or  of  the  Confederation 
in  general,  all  the  governments  belonging  to  it  mutiially  bind 
tliemselves,  as  they  are  already  bound  by  their  federal  relations,  to 
adopt  and  maintain  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
and  punish  every  attack  against  the  Confederation  in  the  local 
Chambers, 

Art.  6.  Since  the  Diet  is  already  authorized  by  the  17th  article 
of  the  Final  Act,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original  act  of  confederation,  to  give  its  provisions  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  may  be  consistent  witli  its  object,  in  case  doubts 
should  arise  in  tliis  respect,  it  is  understood  that  the  Confederation 
has  tli6  exclusive  right  of  interpreting,  so  as  to  produce  their  legal 
effect,  the  original  act  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Final  Act, 
which  right  it  exercises  by  its  constitutional  organ,  the  Diet,  (a) 

§  51.  Further  modifications  of  the  federal  constitution  Actoftho 
were  introduced  by  the  act  of  the  Diet  of  the  30th  of^'""*^^^- 
October,  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  held 
at  Vienna  in  the  same  year,  by  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States  of  Germany.  ^  ■ 

By  the  1st  article  of  this  last-mentioned  act,  it  is  provided  that, 
in  case  of  differences  arising  between  the  government  of  any  State 
and  the  legislative  Chambers,  either  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  tlie  local  constitution,  or  upon  the  limits  of  the  co-operation 
allowed  to  the  Chambers,  in  carrying  into  effect  certain  deter- 
minate rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  especially  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  tlie  necessary  supplies  for  the  support  of  government,  conforma- 
bly to  the  constitution  and  the  federal  obligations  of  tlie  State, 
after  every  legal  and  constitutional  means  of  conciliation  have 
(o)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  NatiooB,  460-486. 
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been  exhausted,  the  differences  shall  be  decided  by  a  federal  tribu- 
nal of  arbitrators,  appointed  in  the  following  manner ;  — 

2.  The  repreacntativea,  each  holding  one  of  the  seventeen  votes 
in  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Diet,  shall  nominate,  once  in  every 
three  years,  within  the  States  represented  by  them,  two  persons 
distinguished  by  their  reputation  and  length  of  service  in  the 
judicial  and  administrative  service.  The  vacaneies  whieh  may 
occur,  during  the  said  term  of  three  years,  in  tlie  tribunal  of  arbi- 
trators tlius  constituted,  shall  be  in  like  manner  supplied  as  often 
as  they  may  occur. 

3.  Whenever  the  case  mentioned  in  the  first  article  arises,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a  decision  by  this  tribunal,  there 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  thirty-four,  six  judges  arbitrators, 
of  whom  tliree  are  to  be  selected  by  the  government,  and  three 
by  tlie  Chambers.  This  number  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  in- 
creased to  eight,  by  tlie  consent  of  the  parties :  and  in  case  of  the 
neglect  of  either  to  name  judges  they  may  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

4.  The  arbitrators  thus  designated  shall  elect  an  additional  arbi- 
ter as  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the 
umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

6.  The  documents  respecting  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  umpire,  by  whom  they  shall  be  referred  to  two 
of  the  judges  arbitrators  to  report  upon  the  same,  the  one  to  be 
selected  from  among  those  chosen  by  the  government,  the  other 
from  among  tliose  chosen  by  the  Chambers. 

6.  The  judges  arbitrators,  including  the  umpire,  shall  then  meet 
at  a  place  designated  by  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by 
the  Diet,  and  decide  by  a  majority  of  voices  tlie  matter  in  contro- 
versy according  to  their  conscientious  conviction. 

7.  In  case  they  require  further  elucidations  before  proceeding  to 
a  decision,  they  shall  apply  to  the  Diet,  by  whom  the  same  shall  be 
furnished. 

8.  Unless  in  case  of  unavoidable  delay  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  decision  shall  be  pronounced 
within  the  space  of  four  months  at  farthest  from  the  nomination  of 
the  umpire,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Diet,  in  order  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  government  of  the  State  interested. 

9.  The  sentence  of  the  judges  arbitrators  shall  have  the  effect  of 
an  austregal  judgment,  and  shall  be  carried  into  execiition  in  the 

r  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Confederation. 
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It!  of  disputes  more  particularly  relating  to  the  financial 

b  d  t  tl  ffect  of  the  ai-bitration  extends  to  tlic  period  of  time 
fo    wl     1  tl     same  may  have  been  voted. 

10  Th  Bts  and  expenses  of  the  arbitration  are  to  be  ex- 
chisively  borne  by  the  State  interested,  and,  in  case  of  disputes 
respecting  their  payment,  they  shall  be  levied  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet. 

11.  The  same  tribunal  shall  decide  upon  the  differences  and 
disputes  which  may  arise,  in  the  free  towns  of  the  Confederation, 
between  the  Senate  and  the  authorities  established  by  the  burghers 
in  virtue  of  their  local  constitutions, 

12.  The  different  members  of  the  Confederation  may  resort  to 
the  same  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  determine  the  controversies 
arising  between  tliem ;  and  whenever  the  consent  of  tlie  States 
respectively  interested  is  given  for  that  purpose,  the  Diet  shall 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  organize  the  tribunal  according  to 
the  preceding  articles.  (5)  ^ 

(J)  For  further  details  respecting  the  Gemiamc  Constitution,  sco  Wheaton's  History 
of  the  Law  of  Natjons,  465,  ei  seg, 

[^  The  German  Con/ndemtion.  —  During  tlie  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  create  apolitical  union  of  the  entire  German  uationalitj.  A  par- 
iiament  met  at  Frankfort  in  May,  1848,  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  Diet  of  tiie  confed- 
eracy. The  pariiament  proposed  a  consticutjon  creating  a  German  empire,  with  an 
hereditary  emperor,  a  diet  of  two  chambers,  a  constitutional  government  and  imperial 
judicature,  with  full  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Austria,  Wurtemhurg,  Bavaria,  and 
Hanover  having  refused  to  join  the  empire,  the  King  of  Prussia,,  to  whom  the  imperial 
throne  had  heen  offered,  refused  it ;  and  the  attempt  fell  through.  Eflbrts  were  after- 
wards  made  by  Austria  and  Prussia  separately  to  construct  some  form  of  a,  united  Ger- 
man government,  but  they  all  fiiited ;  and,  in  May,  1851,  they  fell  back  upon  the  old 
German  confederacy  of  1816.  (AnnualBegister,1848,p.862;  1849,  pp.  347, 864 ;  1850, 
pp.  313, 320 ;  1851,  p.  276.)  The  war  of  1864,  for  tbe  duchies,  found  Denmark  unsup- 
ported by  any  European  power ;  and,  after  a  short,  brave  stru^le  with  the  combined 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  German-Confederate  armies  and  navy,  Dennutik  sent  a  pleni- 
potentiary directly  to  Vienna  to  settle  terms  of  peace  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  without 
tJie  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  great  powers.  The  prehminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st  August,  1864.  The  terms  were  «£  follows :  I.  The 
King  of  Denmark  renounced  his  rights  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holetein,  and 
Lauenburg,  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria;  engaging  to 
respect  such  arrangements  as  their  Majesties  might  make  respecting  the  duchiea.  . 
II.  The  boundaries  are  settled  by  including  in  Sclileswig  the  islands  belonging  to  that 
duchy,  and  the  Jutland  possessions  lying  south  of  the  southern  line  of  Ribe,  which 
includes  several  iahmds,  as  Amrom,  parts  of  Fohr,  Sylt,  &c. ;  and  by  Denmark  retain- 
ing small  portions  of  Schleswig,  io  rectify  the  line.  in.  The  ceded  duchies  bear  their 
share  of  tbe  debts  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  contracted  for  the  general  account. 
IV.  An  armistice  was  established  upon  the  principle  of  uli  possidetis.  V.  A  treaty  of 
peace  is  to  be  made.  By  the  subsequent  Convention  of  Gastein,  Prussia  takes  Schles- 
7*  77 
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United-  §  52.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
America.  18  of  a  Very  different  nature  from  that  of  tlie  Germanic 
Confederation.  It  ia  not  merely  a  league  of  sovereign  States,  for 
their  common  defence  against  external  and  internal  violence,  but  a 
supreme  federal  government,  or  compositive  State,  acting  not  only 
upon  the  sovereign  members  of  the  Uuion,  but  directly  upon  all  its 
citizens  in  their  individual  and  corporate  capacities.  It  was  estab- 
lished, as  the  Constitution  expressly  declares,  by  "  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  tbcm  and  their  posterity,"  This  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  that  the  judges  in  every  State  siiall  be  boiind 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Legisia-  §  53.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a 
of'ih^"'^'^  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate,  the  members  of  which 
Unioa.  are  chosen  by  the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
and  a  House  of  Eepresentatives,  elected  by  the  people  in  each 
State.  This  Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  duties,  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  tlie  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Union ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ■ 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among   the   scvpial 

wig  and  Lauenburg,  with  tJie  port  of  Kiel,  and  the  controi  of  tlie  cana  from  the  Ger 
man  Ocean  to  the  Baltic.  Austria  has  Holetein,  and  rece  es  5  WW  Jor  the 
surrender  of  Lauenburg.  Yet  the  matter  between  the  two  powe-s  g  hot  entirely 
settled,  and  Prussia  holds  iKiBseesion  of  Lauenbarg.  The  Only  tl  ng  absol  telj  ettled 
is,  that  the  German  Confederation  is  powerless  against  Frus  la  and  1  as  httle  else 
remaining  to  it  than  a  moral  influence. 

From  1859  to  the  present  time,  the  constitution  of  the  German  co  ifederacT  and 
of  the  Zollverein  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  attempts  at  reconstru  tion  The 
states  of  the  second  order  began  the  movement  in  1869,  cou  tenanc  -d  by  Austr  a 
Saxony  taking  the  lead.  Their  proposition,  known  as  the  Dresde  Project  was 
declined  by  Pmssia,  and  the  Prussian  proposal  of  a  restricted  confe  lerat  on  under 
her  own  direction,  was  opposed  by  Austria  and  the  minor  powers  in  aympa  1  y  w  th 
her.  In  the  Zollverein,  it  had  been  customary  for  Prussia  to  nego  at  11  e  Lommer  al 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  sign  and  eschange  them ;  leaving  the  otl  er  mem 
bers  of  the  union  to  give  their  adherence  afterwards.  The  attempt  l*  utroduce  Aus- 
tria into  the  Zollverein,  and  tlie  growing  roluctanco  of  the  m  or  b  ates  to  leave  the 
treaty-making  power  to  Pmssia,  make  the  continuance,  or  at  east  tl  e  renewal  of 
the  Zollverein  a  matter  of  no  little  doubt.  Le  Nord,  Aug.  16  Aug  1  Oct  18  Nov 
land21, 1862.]— D. 
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States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturahzation,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  banliruptcy 
througliout  the  Union ;  to  coin  money,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weiglits  and  measures  ;  to  establisli  post-offices  and  posfr-roads ; 
to  secure  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
writings  and  discoi^eries ;  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations;  to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  regulate  captures 
by  sea  and  land  ;  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide  and 
maintaui  a  navy ;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  tlic  land 
and  uavaJ  forces ;  to  exercise  exclusive  civil  and  criminal  legis- 
lation over  the  district  where  the  seat  of  the  federal  government 
is  established,  and  over  aU  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  docli- 
yards  belonging  to  the  Union,  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  these  and,  the  other  powers 
vested  in  tlie  federal  government  by  the  Constitution. 

§  54.  To  give  effect  to  this  mass  of  sovereign  authori-  Executive 
ties,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  V'^'^'- 
United  States,  chosen  by  electors  appointed  in  each  State  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct.  The  judicial  power 
extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  and  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress  may  establish. 
The  federal  judiciary  exercises  under  this  grant  of  power  the 
autliority  to  examine  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral State  legislatures,  and,  in  cases  proper  for  judicial  determinar 
tion,  to  decide  on  the  constitutional  validity  of  such  laws.^     The 

["  Reloilons  of  Ike  United-States  Jvdiciari/  to  the  Constitution  and  Statutes.  —  The  lan- 
guage of  this  clause  may  mislead  foreign  readers.  There  is  no  tribunal,  under  tho 
Constitution,  which  has  special  and  direct  power  U>  decide  questions  of  conetitutional 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  like  all  the  other  courts.  State  or 
national,  is  simply  a  court  of  judicature,  to  decide  controverted  cases  in  law,  equity, 
or  admiralty,  that  are  brought  before  it  by  actual  litigante.  It  is  not  charged  with  any 
speml  fimction  conservative  of  the  Constitution,  like  the  so-entitled  Senate  of  the 
FrenchConstitutionof  December,  1799.  In  cases  belbre  it,  the  Supreme  Court  haa  no 
other  jurisdiction  over  constitutional  questions  than  is  poEseased  by  the  humblest 
judicial  tribunal,  State  or  national,  in  the  land.  The  only  distinction  is,  that  it  is  the 
court  of  final  resort,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The  relations  of  all 
the  courts  to  the  Constitution  arise  simply  from  the  fact,  that,  being  courts  of  law,  they 
must  give  to  litigants  before  them  the  law;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
law,  and  not,  like  moat  European  political  constitutions,  a  collection  of  rules  and  prin- 
ciples having  only  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  legislative  and  executive  deparlmenta  of 
the  government.    Accordingly,  each  litigant,  having  tlie  right  to  the  highest  law,  may 
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judicial  power  also  extends  to  all  eases  aficcting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 

appeal  from  a  statute  of  Congress,  or  any  other  act  of  any  officer  or  department,  State 
or  national,  and  invoke  the  Conslitnlion,  as  the  highest  law.  Tho  court  does  not  form- 
ally set  aside  or  declai-e  void  any  statute  or  ordinance  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  siniply  decides  the  case  before  it  according  to  law;  and,  if  laws  are  in  conflict, 
according  to  that  law  which  has  the  highest  aiithorily:  that  is,  the  Constitution.  The 
effect  of  the  decree  of  the  final  court  on  the  status  of  the  parties  or  property  in  that  suit 
is,  of  course,  absolute,  and  binds  all  departments  of  the  government.  The  uon£titu- 
tional  principle  involved  in  the  decision  being  ascertained  from  the  opinion,  — if  the 
court  sees  fit  to  deliver  a  full  opinion, — has  in  all  future  ca^ea,  in  courts  of  law,  simply 
the  efifect  of  a  judicial  precedent,  whatever  that  may  be.  Upon  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  upon  citizens,  the  principle  decided  has,  in  future  cases, 
not  the  binding  force  of  a  portion  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  moral  eflfect  due  to  its 
intrinsic  weight  and  to  the  character  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  practical  anthorify  derived 
from  the  consideration  that  all  acts  iuconsistent  with  it  will  be  inoperative,  by  reason 
of  the  judicial  power,  which  any  hligant  may  invoke  against  their  operation;  and  &om 
the  further  consideration  that  any  attempts  to  act  against  it  can  only  produce  a  conilict 
between  departments  of  the  government,  in  which  tlie  authority  of  the  judiciary  most 
prevail  or  be  overthrown.  But  the  court  itself,  in  some  subsequent  case,  upon  further 
consideration,  or  by  reason  of  changes  in  its  members,  may  overrule  its  own  prece- 
dent ;  and  thus  a  law  or  doctrine  long  inoperative  may  be  revived,  or,  long  operative, 
may  be  set  aside.  The  precise  authority  which  a  precedent  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  has  upon  the  court  itself,  in  subsequent  cases,  is 
too  complex  and  uncertain  for  speculation  here. 

There  need  he  no  difficulty  in  iqiprehending  the  subject,  if  certain  things  are  borne 
in  mind:  I.  The  Constitution  is  acode  of  positive  iaiv,  as  much  as  an  act  of  tlio  Legis- 
lature, and  binding,  as  positive  law,  upon  all  persons,  official  or  unofficial,  in  all  their 
relations,  public  or  private,  and  upon  all  departments  of  Uie  government,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  II.  The  courts  have  no  special  power  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution, or  to  make  interpretations  of  it  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law.  They  have 
no  function  except  to  decide  actual  causes  brought  before  them  by  litigating  parties. 
As  they  must  decide  these  causes  accordii^  to  law,  they  necessarily  interpret  the  Con- 
Btitution  as  they  do  any  other  form  of  law ;  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
case  before  them,  and  that  is  aU  they  do  decide.  III.  The  American  system  being 
that  of  the  Common  Law,  in  which  the  principle  of  a  judicial  decision  has  the  force 
of  a  precedent,  the  constitutional  principle  involved  in  deciding  a  case  has  tliat  force. 
IV.  The  decree  of  tlie  court  on  the  sul!jec^matter  before  it,  must  be  executed  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  government ;  but  the  principle  of  constitutional  law  involved  in  the 
decision  has  not  the  force  of  a  law,  as  to  fbture  cases,  on  a  department,  or  a  citizen  in 
the  discharge  of  his  political  duties.  It  has  the  moral  and  practical  force  of  a  judicial 
precedent.  V.  The  practicaleflfect  of  a  judicial  precedent  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
settie  a  rule  of  construction  for  all  inferior  courts.  It  also  settles  a  rule  for  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  not  absolute,  but  practically  permanent,  unless  very  strong  grounds  appear 
for  reversing  it  in  some  future  case.  The  advantage  of  a  settied  rule,  aiid  the  dangers 
and  disadvantages  of  uncertain  rules,  are  always  great.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
purely  judicial  tribunal,  as  it  cannot  propound  abstract  rules  of  law,  but  only  decide 
cases,  a  change  of  the  principle  of  decision,  in  a  ca^c  before  it,  operates  as  a  surprise 
and  injustice  upon  the  parties  In  court,  and  upon  all  who  have  shaped  their  conduct  by 
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States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States ;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between 
citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claimmg  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

§  55.  The  treaty-making  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  Treaty- 
the  President  and  Senate ;  all  treaties  negotiated  with  for-  ™ovre"^ 
eign  States  being  subject  to  their  ratification.  No  State  of  the  Union 
can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make 
any  tiling  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts ;  pass  any  biU  of  attainder  ac  post  facto  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  grant  any  title  of  nobility ;  lay  any 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  execute 
its  local  inspection  laws,  the  produce  of  which  must  be  paid  into  the 
national  treasury ;  and  such  laws  are  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress.  Nor  can  any  State,  withoiit  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  tonnage  duty ;  keep  troops  or  sliips  of  war  in 
time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually 

the  principle  onee  adopted  by  the  court.  This  simple  ik^t,  seldom  notice^,  — that  a 
court  of  law  cannot  adopt  or  deckce  a  rule  of  interpretation  in  the  abstract,  to  operate 
only  in  future  Cases,  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  operates,  with  notice  to  ail,  but,  if  it 
clianges  its  principle  of  conalniction,  must  do  so  on  a  case  ex  post  facto,  —  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  obligation  of  judicial  precedents.  VI.  A  judicial  precedent,  on  a 
qutstion  of  constitutional  political  law,  has  no  other  tlian  moral  force  on  the  legislatiTe 
deparlnient,  in  its  subsequent  acts,  and  on  citizens  in  their  TOtes,  For  instance,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  u  alalute  to  be  constitutional,  that  does  not  operate,  as  law,  on 
the  conscience  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  under  his  oath,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  njting  to  repeal  it  as  unconstitutional ;  or  to  prevent  a  citizen  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions, on  that  ground  alone;  or  upon  the  President,  to  prevent  his  putting  hia  veto  on 
a  renewal  of  such  a  law  in  a  new  case.  So,  if  it  decides  a  law  unoonstituttonal,  the 
legislature  may  retain  the  law  on  the  statute-books,  and  renew  it  if  it  expires,  leaving 
it  to  be  inoperative,  in  the  hope  of  a  reversal  of  the  decision  by  some  changes  in  the 
court.  This  course  raises  only  a  question  of  comity  and  prudence.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  a  certain  bankKdiarter  to  be  constitutionaL,  Congress  may  decline  to  re- 
new it  when  it  has  expired,  or  to  grant  a  similar  one  to  another  company,  solely  on  the 
ground  tliat  such  charters,  in  their  opinion,  are  not  constitutional.  No  conflict  is  cre- 
ated, as  the  existing  charter  has  effect  everywhere,  by  force  of  tlie  decision.  If  the 
SupremeCourtdecidea  thalit  is  unconstitutional  to  prohibit  alavety  in  a  territory,  Cou- 
gresa  may  still  prohibit  it  in  all  future  territorial  hills ;  taking  the  chance  of  the  court's 
not  adhering  to  its  doctrine.  These  are  qnesliona  of  policy  and  propriety,  not 
of  law. 

This  topic  is  peculiar  to  American  jurisprudence.    In  England,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
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invaded,  or  in  SHch  imminent  danger  as  does  not  admit  of  delay. 
The  Union  guarantees  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence. 
The  Amer-      s  56.  It  is  not  witliin  the  province  of  this  work  to  de- 

itfln  Union  ''    .  ^ 

is  a  supreme  termine  how  far  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  respective 
ernmenr^  Statcs  Composing  the  Union  is  impaired  or  modified  by 
these  constitutional  provisions.  But  since  all  those  powers,  by 
which  the  international  relations  of  these  States  are  maintained 
with  foreign  States,  m  peace  and  in  war,  are  expressly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  federal  government,  whilst  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  b>  the  several  States  is  expressly  prohibited,  it  is 
evident  th^t  the  external  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Union  The  independence  of  the  respective  States, 
in  this  respect,  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  thus  becomes  what  the  German  public  jurists  call  a 
Bundesstaat.^ 

ment  is  supreme  law :  there  being  no  positive,  paramount  constitution;  anii,  on  the 
continent,  the  doctrine  of  public  law  seeiQS  to  be,  that  courts  are  not  to  go  behind 
the  external  or  formal  legality  of  governmental  acts.]  —  D. 

P^  The  United  Slaies  a  Supreme  Government.  — Tba  republic  of  the  United  Slates 
comes  confessedly  op  to  this  second  class,  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  com- 
posite state,  in  its  practical  result.  It  is  ft  new  state  or  government,  acting  directly 
upon  each  individoal,  by  its  own  officers  and  departments,  in  execntion  of  its  own 
laws.  Within  its  sphere,  it  acts  as  if  there  were  no  separate  States  in  existence.  It 
is  ^so  tJie  final  judge,  in  a  dispute  between  itsoif  and  a  State,  as  to  the  limits  of  ita 
sphere  of  action.  It  has  been  tlie  doctrine  of  a  political  schoo),  that  the  Constitution 
had  its  origin  and  authority  from  a  compact  of  the  States ;  but  the  doctrine  more  gen- 
erally received  is,  that  the  people  of  the  entire  republic,  as  a  political  comraunity, 
created  the  repubhc,  as  tlie  people  of  each  State  created  the  separate  States :  the 
organic  relation  of  each  citizen  to  the  republic  being  the  same  in  kind  as  that  he 
holds  to  the  State  in  which  he  lives.  This  doctrine  arises  naturally  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can principle  that  tlie  political  people  are  tlie  sources  of  all  authority,  and  the  creators 
of  the  form  of  government  under  which  tliey  live. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  theory,  its  consideration  does  not  belong  to  international 
law.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  republic  within  its  sphere,  and 
its  supreme  right  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  sphere,  is  now  settled.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  the  politicians  of  the  South  Carolina  school,  in  1831,  at  first  contended  for  a  right 
in  each  State  to  nulKfy  any  act  of  Congress  within  the  limits  of  the  State  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State,  should  be  unconGtitnlJoiial  or  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  ye( 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  The  impracticability  of  recogniaing  such  a  right  as  a  legal 
right,  the  Stale  still  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  ita  people  assisting  to  make  laws  for 
the  republic,  choosing  which  tliey  will  obey,  soon  brought  this  tlieory  Into  disrepute, 
even  with  its  original  supporters ;  and  they  adopted  the  more  practical  doctrine  of  a 
right  in  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  altogether,  at  its  discretion.  This  doctrine, 
82 
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§  57,  The  Swiss  Confederation,  as  remodelled  by  the     Swiss 
federal  pact  of  1815,  consists  of  a  union  between  the  tiau. 
then  twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  the  object  of  which  is 

known  as  the  Right  of  Secession,  soon  snpplanted  the  impracticflble  theory  of  NulM- 
cation.  The  right  of  secession  was  contended  for  ns  a  mnstit«tioaal  right,  hinding  on 
the  rest  of  tlie  Union  whenever  exercised  by  a  State.  No  American  questions  Ihe 
moral  right  of  foreible  revolution,  —  that  is,  the  right  of  any  part  of  a  nation  to  appeal 
to  force  against  a  gorernment,  whenever  a  case  justifying  such  a  course  shall  arjse,  — 
or  doobts  the  right  of  a  government  to  suppress  a  rcTolution  by  force  But  m  the 
attempt  at  secession  in  1861,  the  movement  was  not  put  on  the  ground  of  a  revolution, 
to  be  justified  or  condemned  by  the  moral  considerations  by  which  revolutions  are 
always  to  he  judged,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  exercise  of  a  slnctly  legal  right  by 
each  State,  nhich  the  general  government  is  bound  in  law  to  respect  The  reasoning 
upon  which  this  theoiy  rests  is,  that  a  State  ia  supreme  over  the  repnbhc,  for  the 
doctrine  is  not  only  that,  in  a  question  of  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  between  a  State 
and  the  republic,  each  State  is  the  final  and  conclusive  judge,  but,  further,  that  a 
State  may  withdraw,  at  any  time,  on  tlie  mere  exercise  of  its  discretion  the  repuhhc 
having  no  further  right  than  to  ascertain  whetlier  the  State  has  acted  S>uch  a  doc 
trine  as  this,  put  in  force  by  a  large  number  of  States,  admitted  of  no  practical  solution 
but  that  which  comos  fiora  the  conflict  of  anns. 

Slavery  tbrmed,  in  the  main,  the  test  of  disloyalty.  Every  slave  State  was  involvfd 
in  the  rebeQion,  wiUi  the  exception  of  three  horder  States,  —  Maryhmd,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  &ee  labor,  and  in  which  tlie  government  was 
able  t«  keep  its  military  force,  and  where  the  union  influence  was  strong.  A  rebel 
Slate  itself  was  often  divided  geographicftlly,  as  to  loyalty,  by  the  same  test  of  slavery. 
In  Ihe  western  part  of  Virginia  and  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  where  there  were  few 
slaves,  the  people  were  loyal  by  a  vast  majority,  and  resisted  the  secession  of  their 
Stales,  and  furnished  large  bodies  of  troops  for  the  Onion  armies.  The  same  stale  of 
things  existed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  upper  and  monnlainous  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  South  Carolina, 
there  was  unquestionably  a  large  majority  for  secession:  but,  in  other  Stales,  the 
m^rity  was  doubtful,  sometimes  generally  believed  to  be  loyal;  and,  in  such  cases, 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  either  not  put  to  a  popular  vote,  or  put  to  vote  under 
circumstances  that  prevented  a  fair  expression  of  opinion.  By  one  means  or  anotlier, 
eleven  Stales  were  thrown  into  rebellion  by  the  use  of  the  political  machinery  of  the 
Slates. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  government  was  simple.  The  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
ijon  is  asserted  in  these  plain  words :  "  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  whicii  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  tlie 
land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  any  Slate  to  the  contrary  notwitb 
standing."  The  ordinances  of  secession  were  treated  as  void.  Each  citizen  was  held 
to  his  direct  allegiance  to  the  republic,  a  breach  of  which  was  treason,  for  which  no 
action  of  his  State,  in  whatever  form  conceived,  could  furnish  any  justification 
Where  the  rebellion  could  be  put  down  by  civil  force,  that  alone  was  exerted  Where 
military  force  was  necessary,  it  was  resorted  to. 

The  States  in  rebellion  organized  a  central  government,  which  they  called  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  In  its  deljuls,  it  was  a  copy  oi  tht  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates ;  but  the  langnfige  was  caretiilly  changed  throughout,  in  orJir  to 
alter  the  basis  from  that  of  a  government  created  by  the  whole  people  to  that  of  a 
kind  of  central  agency  delegated  by  sovereign  and  independent  Slates     For  "  United 
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declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  independence, 
and  security  against  foreign  attack,  and  of  domestic  order  and 
tranquillity.      Tlie  several  Cantons  guaranty  to  each  other  their 

States,"  or  "Umon,"  was  sulislituted,  in  their  constitutioo,  "Confederate  States," 
with  the  phrase  added,  "  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  charac- 
ter ;  "  and  the  words,  "  form  a  more  perfect  union,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
and  promote  the  general  welfare,"  were  stricken  out ;  and  for  "  granted  "  was  every- 
where subsljtuled  "  delegated ; "  and  other  changes  made,  to  carry  oat  the  same  theory. 
It  prohibited  the  passing  of  any  ia.w  "  denying  or  impairing  the  right  of  property  in 
negro  slaves."  The  Confederate  Government  became  at  once  firmly  established 
in  the  eleven  States,  organized  in  ail  its  parts,  and  assumed  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  punished  as  treason  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  any  persons 
within  its  assumed  limits.  It  treated  as  a  war  of  invasion  any  attempt  of  the  United 
Slates  to  esercise  authority  within  the  eleven  States.  When  the  United  States 
refused  to  give  np  the  national  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  (Fort 
Sumter),  it  waa  reduced  by  bombardment;  and,  when  the  United  States  attempted  to 
restore  its  civil  authority  by  the  use  of  military  force,  the  Confederacy  declared  war, 
and  issued  letters  of  marque.  The  United  States  did  not,  of  course,  declare  war  ;  for 
there  was  no  body -politic  against  which  to  declare  it,  the  very  existence  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  being  treason;  and  the  separate  States  could  not  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  performing  any  function  in  hostility  to  the  United  Slates.  The  state  of 
things  waa  treated  as  a  rebellion  of  individuals,  risen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  war.  It 
was  met  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  prac- 
tically, and  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection.  The  government  did,  in 
practice,  treat  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  while  the  war  lasted  ;  holding  tliem  as  piison- 
ers  of  war,  mating  use  of  exchanges  and  oilier  practices  of  war.  This  was  from 
necessity,  io  prevent  retaliation,  and  from  humanity.  No  general  slatus  of  belligerency 
was  conceded  to  them  by  law ;  but  the  legal  status  of  each  person  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  was  that  of  a  criminal  under  the  municipal  law.  When  the  rebellion  was 
subdued,  and  its  chief  armies,  under  Lee  and  Johnston,  were  about  to  surrender,  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  attempted  to  make  some  terms  of  peace  between  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  was 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  secession  had  been  dealt  with  from 
the  beginning.  The  United  States  could  recognize  no  authority,  either  of  a  Stale  or 
of  confederated  States,  capable  even  of  making  a  surrender.  It  would  deal  only  with 
each  army  before  it,  and  accept  its  separate  surrender  to  the  commander  of  the  Union 
army  opposed  to  it,  as  a  military  act.  The  surrender  of  all  the  rebel  armies  left  the 
confederacy  simply  io  colkpse.  Neither  its  existence  nor  its  disappearance  was  noticed 
legally  by  the  United  States. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  government  as  to  individuals  waa  this :  Ail  who  had 
aurrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  who  had  been  held  or  actually  treated  as  such, 
were  not  to  be  proceeded  against  as  criminals  for  the  feet  of  having  been  engaged  in 
the  war.  The  right  to  try  and  punish  for  treason,  after  the  war  ended,  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  original  conspiracy  which  brought  on  the  war,  or,  for  any  act 
of  treason,  persons  who  had  not  the  privilege  attached  to  prisoners  of  war,  was  held  U> 
be  unimpaired  by  the  acts  of  the  government  during  the  war.  Military  government 
waa  continued  over  all  tlie  rebel  territory,  with  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  until  the  civil  authority  of  the  republic  should  be  fully  restored. 
An  entire  political  and  civE  restitution  is  not  completed  onlil  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
general  government  can  exercise  their  authority  peacefiilly  within  the  limits  of  each 
84 
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respective  constitutions  and  territorial  possessions.  The  Con- 
federation has  a  common  anny  and  treasury,  supported  by  levies 
of  men  and  contributions  of  money,  in  certain  fixed  proportions, 

State,  and  the  functions  of  that  goyermneiit  be  fully  diatharged.  This  requires,  by 
the  fi^e  ayatem  of  the  United  States,  a  loyal  co-operation  of  tlie  people  who  exercise 
politicalpower  within  each  Slate,  since  they  must  hold  many  of  the  offices  and  compose 
the  juries  for  the  trial  of  all  offences.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  State  governmentB 
should  be  in  active  operation  in  conformity  with  and  suhordinate  to  the  Consdtuldoii 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  for  the  administration  of  the  internal  afiaira  of  each 
Slate,  btit  to  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  have  their  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  Of  the  republic.  Until  these  results  are  reached,  the  regions  of 
country  lately  in  rebellion,  with  their  inhabitunts,  are  held  under  the  forcible  or  mili- 
tary government  of  the  republic,  as  lar  as  is  necessary,  although  that  government  is 
exercised,  to  a  great  extent,  by  civil  ofBcet«  and  civil  methods. 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  the  ulalvs  of  the  portions  of  the  country  lately  in 
rebellion.  Some  consider  the  Slates  as  having  ceased  fo  esist,  and  the  entire  region 
they  formerly  occupied  to  bo  national  domain,  under  the  goyemment  of  the  nation,  in 
the  same  manner  with  what  is  known  as  the  national  "  territory,"  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  States ;  while  others  regard  the  States  as  retaining  their  legal  existence, 
and  only  to  have  been  temporarily  thrown  out  of  their  normal  relations,  by  illegal 
fbrcc.  The  former  theory  admits  of  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  by  the  general 
government,  as  a  regulM"  civil  function  in  time  of  peace,  tmder  the  Constitution,  and 
extending  over  every  possible  subject  of  legislation,  national  or  local,  oi^nic  or  func- 
tional. The  latter  theory  derives  the  extraordinary  authority  of  the  republic  oTer 
these  regions  and  their  inhabitants  &om  the  state  of  war,  which  must  l>e  considered  as 
theoretically  continuing  until  the  civil  governments.  State  and  national,  are  satisfacto- 
rily restored.  Bat,  whatever  the  theory  in  these  respects,  all  agree  that  the  American 
system  is  one  of  separate  Slates  with  a  central  State,  and  that  this  system  must  be 
restored  to  complete  operation  as  soon  as  is  practicable ;  and  tliat  a  government  over 
unrepresented  people  is  an  anomaly,  dangerous  to  repubhcan  principles  and  habits, 
and  to  be  exerdsed  no  longer  than  the  necessity  exists  which  the  rebellion  created. 

The  civil  war  saw  the  final  and  complete  establislunent  of  that  construction  of 
the  Constitution  which  makes  the  United  States  a  S(ctfe  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
term ;  having  direct  authority  over  each  citizen,  to  be  exercised  by  ita  own  officers, 
independently  of  the  States ;  and  a  right  to  the  direct  allegiance  of  each  citizen,  ii-om 
which  no  State  action  can  absolve  Mm;  with  the  light  to  determine  the  limits  of  lis 
own  jurisdiction;  with  no  appeal  from  ita  decision,  except  through  constitutional 
methods  of  altering  the  laws  or  the  administration,  by  the  ballot,  or  through  fbrciblo 
revolution.  The  great  features,  however,  in  which  the  independence  and  safety  of 
the  States  appear  are,  that  the  same  people  which  constitute  the  States  constitute  the 
republic,  and  are  the  sources  of  all  auHiority  for  each;  that  the  national  offices 
are  all  filled  by  citizens  of  some  Stale;  that  these  offices  are  held  by  popular  elec- 
tions tbr  short  periods,  no  femily  or  class  or  section  of  people  having  any  national 
interest  distinct  from  their  State  interests ;  that  the  people  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  keeping  within  their  separate  State  control,  where  they  have  always  been  lodged, 
all  those  subjects  which  come  most  home  to  a  people,  —  tlie  femily  relations,  the 
tenure  and  descent  of  property,  education,  religion,  the  entire  civil  police,  and  the  civil 
relations  of  the  people  of  each  State  with  one  another  :  all  which  are  administered  by 
Stale  tribunals  and  officers,  independentiy  of  central  authority.  There  has  never  been 
in  history  a  constitution  analogous  even,  to  that  of  the  United  Slates.  The  preserva- 
8  85 
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among  the  diEferent  Cantons.  In  addition  to  tlieso  contribu- 
tions, the  military  expenses  of  the  Confederation  are  defrayed 
by  duties  on  tho  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  collected  by 
the  frontier  Cantons,  according  to  the  tariff  established  by  the 
Diet,  and  paid  into  the  common  treasury.  The  Diet  consists  of 
one  deputy  from  every  Canton,  each  having  one  vote,  and  assem- 
bles every  year,  alternately,  at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  which 
are  called  tho  directing  Cantons,  (^Vorort.')  The  Diet  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  declaring  war,  and  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,  with  foreign  States.  A  majority 
of  three  fourths  of  the  votes  is  essentia!  to  the  validity  of  these 
acts  ;  for  all  other  purposes,  a  majority  is  eufiieient.  Each  Can- 
ton may  conclude  separate  military  capitulations  and  treaties, 
relating  to  economical  matters  and  objects  of  police,  with  foreign 
powers ;  provided  they  do  not  contravene  the  federal  pact,  nor 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  other  Cantons.  Tho  Diet  pro- 
vides for  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  Confederation ; 
directs  the  operations,  and  appoints  the  commanders  of  the  fed- 
eral army,  and  names  the  ministers  depiited  to  other  foreign 
States.  The  direction  of  affeiirs,  when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session, 
is  confided  to  the  directing  Canton,  (  Vorort,')  which  is  empowered 
to  act  during  the  recess.  The  character  of  directing  Canton  alter- 
nates every  two  years,  between  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne. 
The  Diet  may  delegate  to  the  directing  Canton,  or  Vorort,  special 
full  powers,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  be  exercised 
when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session  ;  adding,  when  it  thinks  fit,  federal 
representatives,  to  assist  the  Vorort  in  the  direction  of  the  aflaira 
of  the  Confederation.  Jn  case  of  internal  or  external  danger,  each 
Canton  has  a  right  to  require  the  aid  of  the  other  Cantons ;  in 

tion  of  the  distribution  of  powers  -woiiM  be  in  danger,  if  tlio  central  goTemment  were 
ftdminietered  by  a  femily  or  class  wliich  had  a  permanent  interest  in  it;  or  if  it  derired 
its  authority  from  any  other  source  than  that  from  whicli  the  States  derive  theirs ;  or 
if  any  one  State  liad  a  larger  interest  or  greater  control  over  if  than  another ;  or  if  it 
had  charge  of  any  such  subjects  as  Jiare  been  ennnierated ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  tenure 
of  national  ofBce  was  for  life,  or  for  very  long  periods,  so  as  to  create  a  permanent 
central  interest,  tempted  to  usurp  upon  the  States.  But,  ae  the  central  government 
is  administered  only  by  agents  sent  out  from  the  people  of  the  Stales  for  short  intervals, 
to  return  to  the  Slates  again,  having  all  their  property  and  dearest  interests  within  the 
States  and  sulgect  to  Stale  eontroi,  and  as  the  States  offer  employment  and  honors  to 
talents,  and  no  citizen  can  long  hold  political  national  life  without  the  approval  of  the 
vote  of  his  Stale,  the  reserved  Slate-rights  are  felt  to  be  in  as  much  safety  as  can  be 
predicated  of  human  institutions,]  —  D. 
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which  case,  notice  is  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  Vorort,  in  order 
that  the  Diet  may  he  assembled,  to  provide  the  necessary  measures 
of  security.  («) 

§  58.  The  compact,  by  which  the  sovereign  Cantons  of  ^  ^"Z*^" 
Switzerland  are  thus  united,  forms  a  federal  body,  which,  Swiss  Con- 
in  some  respects,  resembles  the  Germanic  Confederation,  compared 
whilst  m  others  it  more  nearly  approximates  to  the  of  the  Ger- 
American  Constitution.  Each  Canton  retains  its  origi-  5id^tk^°' 
nal  sovereignty  unimpaired,  for  all  domestic  purposes,  ^^^^** 
even  more  completely  than  the  German  States ;  but  the  States, 
power  of  making  war,  and  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce,  with  foreign  States,  being  exclusively  vested  in  the 
federal  Diet,  all  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  necessarily 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  that  body.  In  this  respect,  the  pres- 
ent Swiss  Confederation  differs  materially  from  that  which  existed 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  mere 
treaty  of  alliance  for  the  common  defence  against  external  hos- 
tility, but  which  did  not  prevent  the  several  Cantons  from  making 
separate  treaties  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  powers,  (a) 

S  59.  Since  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  various   ^^"'^"^ 
"  '  attempts, 

changes  have  taken  place  in  the  local  constitutions  of  the  since  leso, 
different  Cantons,  tending  to  give  them  a  more  democratic  tbe  federal 
character ;  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  ^g^s. 
the  federal  pact,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  the  character  of  a  supreme 
federal  government,  or  Bundesstaat,  in  respect  to  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  the  Confederation.     Those  attempts  have  all  proved  abor- 
tive ;  and  Switzerland  stiU  remains  subject  to  the  federal  pact  of 
1815,  except  that  three  of  the  original  Cantons, —  Basle,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Appenzcl,  —  have  been  dismembered,  so  as  to  increase 
the  whole  number  of  Cantons  to  twenty-five.     Biit  as  each  division 
of  these  three  original  Cantons  is  entitled  to  half  a  vote  only  in  the 
Diet,  the  total  number  of  votes  still  remains  twenty-two,  as  under 
the  original  federal  pact,  (a)^ 

(<i)  Martena,  Nouveau  Recueil,  lom.  yiii.  p.  173. 

(a)  Merlin,  Hiipectoire,  lit.  Ministre  Public. 

{a)  Wheaton,  ffiet.  Law  of  Satonfi,  494-496. 

["  On  Ihe  12th  September,  1848,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  having  the  same 
genera!  character  with  the  preceding,  and,  though  giving  more  powera  to  tlie  Confed- 
eration, still  not  coming  witliin  the  definition  of  a  Bundesstaat.  The  federal  le^sla- 
ture  has  two  houses, — the  National  Council  and  the  Council  of  Stales.  The  former 
consists  of  representatives  diosen  according  to  population,  and  the  hitl*r  of  two  deputies 
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ffom  each  canton.  A  federal  council  of  seven,  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  three  yeara, 
haa  charge  of  foreign  afikirs  and  certain  executive  duties,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
legislature,  in  which  its  members  have  seats  and  a  voice.  The  confederacy  has  charge 
of  foreign  afikirs,  posts,  public  roads,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  aud  matters 
arising  between  ttie  cantons.  The  diatribution  of  jurisdictioii  between  the  canlons 
and  the  confederacy  remains  substantiaUy  us  stated  in  the  test.  The  confederacy  has 
no  army,  but  can  organize  and  govern  the  contingents  of  the  cantons  when  called  into 
service.    Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1850,  p.  37.     Constitution  Fiidiirale  Suisse. 

Nenfchatel,  as  has  been  seen  {ante,  note  25),  is  now,  by  the  treaty  of  26th  May, 
J857,  a  regular  canton  of  the  confederacy ;  and  the  authority  of  tbe  King  of  Prussia 
over  it  is  abrogated.]  — D. 
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PAUT    SECOND. 

ABSOLUTE    INTERNATIONAL   EIGHTS    OF    STATES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EIGHT   or    3ELF-PRGSEEVATI0N   AND    INDEPENDENCE. 

§  60.  The  righta,  which  sovereign  States  enjoy  with  E'g'?*^  "^ 
regard  to  one  another,  may  bo  divided  into  rights  of  States,  with 
two  sorts :  primitive,  or  absolute  righta ;  conditional,  or  onnnother. 
hypothetical  rights.  («) 

Every  State  haa  certain  sovereign  rights,  to  which  it  is  entitled 
as  an  independent  moral  being ;  in  other  words,  because  it  is  a 
State.  These  rights  are  called  the  absolute  international  rights 
of  States,  because  they  are  not  limited  to  particular  circum- 
stances. 

The  rights  to  which  sovereign  States  are  entitled,  imder  par- 
ticular circumstances,  in  their  relations  with  others,  may  be 
termed  their  conditional  international  rights  ;  and  they  cease  with 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them.  They  are  conse- 
quences of  a  quality  of  a  sovereign  State,  but  consequences  wliich 
are  not  permanent,  and  which  are  only  produced  under  particular 
circumstances.  Thus  war,  for  example,  confers  on  belligerent  or 
neufa^  States  certain  rights,  which  cease  with  the  existence  of  the 
war.^ 

§  61.  Of  the  absolute  international  rights  of  States,  one  Right  of 
of  the  most  essential  and  important,  and  that  which  lies  vaiion. 

(a)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  §  86. 

[**  la  this  dislinction  any  thing  more  than  the  ohjectiTe  distinction  between  the  per- 
manent and  the  occaaionai  7  Self-preservation  is  classed  by  the  author  among  absolute 
righta ;  and  war,  and  all  done  by  yirtiie  of  war,  may  be  treated  as  only  instances  of  the 
exercise  of  powers  derived  from  the  "absolute  right"  of  self-preservation.)  —I). 
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at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other  States,  but  a  duty 
with  respect  to  its  own  members,  and  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant which  the  State  owes  to  them.  This  right  necessarily  involves 
all  other  incidental  rights,  which  are  essential  as  means  to  give 
effect  to  the  principal  end. 

Richt  of  §  ^^-  -A-mong  these  is  the  right  of  self-defence.  This 
'^o^d"r  ^S^in  involves  the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of 
the  equal  all  its  peoplc,  to  levj  troops  and  maintain  a  naval  force, 
o&er  states,  to  build  fortificatlons,  and  to  impose  and  collect  tases 
or  y  treaty.  ^^^  ^^  those  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  the  exercise 
of  these  absolute  sovereign  rights  can  be  controlled  only  by  the 
equal  correspondent  rights  of  other  States,  or  by  special  compacts 
freely  entered  into  with  others,  to  modify  the  exercise  of  these 
rights. 

In  the  exorcise  of  these  means  of  defence,  no  independent  State 
can  be  restricted  by  any  foreign  power.  But  another  nation  may, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  right  of  self-preservation,  if  it  sees  in  those 
preparations  an  occasion  for  alarm,  or  if  it  anticipates  any  possible 
danger  of  aggression,  demand  explanatipns ;  and  good  faith,  as 
well  as  sound  policy,  requires  that  these  inquiries,  when  they  are 
0  and  made  with  good  intentions,  should  be  satisfactorily 


Thus,  the  absolute  right  to  erect  fortifications  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  has  sometimes  been  modified  by  treaties,  where 
the  erection  of  such  fortifications  has  been  deemed  to  threaten  the 
safety  of  other  communities,  or  where  such  a  concession  has  been 
extorted  in  the  pride  of  victory,  by  a  power  strong  enough  to 
dictate  the  conditions  of  peace  to  its  enemy.  Thus,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  confirmed 
by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris,  in  1T63,  the 
French  government  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk. This  stipulation,  so  himiiliating  to  France,  was  effaced  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  in  1783, 
after  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  the  ti-eaty  signed 
at  Paris,  in  1815,  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  France,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  Huningen,  within  the  French 
territory,  which  had  been  constantly  a  subject  of  uneasiness  to 
the  city  of  Basle,  in  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  should  be  demol- 
ished, and  should  never  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  other  fortifi- 
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cations,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  three  leagues  from  tho  city 
of  Basle,  (d)  as 

§  63.  The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  increase  Right  of 
its  national  dominions,  wealth,  population,  and  power,  by  o^'fnie^i^r-" 
all  innocent  and  lawful  means ;  such  as  tho  pacific  acqui-  '^■"^^■ 
sition  of  new  territory,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  new  coun- 
tries, the  extension  of  its  navigation  and  fisheries,  tho  improvement 
of  its  revenues,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  increase  of  its 
military  and  naval  force ;  is  an  incontrovertible  riglit  of  sover- 
eignty, generally  recognized  by  the  usage  and  opinion  of  nations. 
It  can  be  limited  in  its  esercise  only  by  the  equal  correspondent 
rights  of  other  States,  growing  out  of  the  same  primeval  right 
of  self-preservation.  Where  the  exercise  of  this  right,  by  any  of 
these  means,  directly  affects  the  security  of  otlicrs,  —  as  where  it 
immediately  interferes  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  other  States,  —  there  is  no  diiEculty  in  assigning  its  pre- 
cise hmits.  But  where  it  merely  involves  a  siipposed  contingent 
danger  to  the  safety  of  others,  arising  out  of  the  undue  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  particular  State,  or  the  disturbance  of  what  has  been 
called  the  balance  of  power,  questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
arise,  which  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of  public 
law. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  forcible  interference  has 
been  exercised,  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  aggrandizement  of 
a  particular  State,  by  such  innocent  and  lawful  means  as  those 
above  mentioned,  are  comparatively  few,  and  cannot  be  justified 
in  any  case,  except  in  tliat  where  an  excessive  augmentation  of 
its  military  and  naval  forces  may  give  just  ground  of  alarm  to  its 
neighbors.  The  internal  development  of  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try, or  its  acquisition  of  colonies  and  dependencies  at  a  distance 
from  Europe,  has  never  been  considered  a  just  motive  for  such 
interference.  It  seems  to  be  felt,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that 
distant  colonies  and  dependencies  generally  weaben,  and  always 
render  more  vulnerable  the  metropolifcm  State.  And  with  respect 
to  the  former,  altiiough  tli.e  wealth  and  population  of  a  country 
is  the  moat  effectual  means  by  which  its  power  can  be  augmented, 
such  an  augmentation  is  too  gradual  to  excite  alarm.     To  which 

(a)  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  torn.  ii.  p.  4()9. 

[»5  By  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  of  30  Mareli,  1856,  Euasia  and  tlie  Sultan  agree  not  to 
establish  or  continue  any  marine  arsenals  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.]  — ri. 
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it  must  be  added  that  the  injustice  iiil  nii'-Lhiet  of  admitting 
that  nations  have  a  right  to  use  force  fui  the  express  purpose  of 
retarding  the  civihzation  and  diminishing  the  piosperity  of  their 
inofiensive  neighbors  are  too  revolting  to  allow  such  a  right  to 
be  inserted  in  the  international  code.  Interferences,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  have  been  generally  confined  to 
prevent  a  sovereign,  already  powerful,  from  incorporating  con- 
quered provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his  dominions 
by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a  dictatorial  influence 
over  the  councils  and  conduct  of  other  independent  States,  (a) 

Each  member  of  the  great  society  of  nations  being  entirely 
independent  of  every  other,  and  livhig  in  what  has  been  called  a 
state  of  nature  in  respect  to  others,  acknowledging  no  common 
sovereign,  arbiter,  or  judge ;  the  law  which  prevails  between 
nations  being  deficient  in  those  external  sanctions  by  which  the 
laws  of  civil  society  are  enforced  among  individuals ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  international  law  being  compelled  by 
moral  sanctions  only,  by  fear  on  the  part  of  nations  of  provoking 
general  hostility,  and  incurring  its  probable  evils  in  case  they 
should  violate  this  law;  an  apprehension  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  any  one  nation  upon 
the  independence  and  the  safety  of  others,  has  induced  the  States 
of  modern  Europe  to  observe,  with  systematic  vigilance,  every 
material  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  their  respective  forces. 
This  preventive  policy  has  been  the  pretext  of  tl  e  mo  t  I  loody 
and  destructive  wars  waged  in  modern  times  some  of  which 
have  certainly  originated  in  well-founded  appr  1  e  s  o  s  of  peril 
to  the  independence  of  weaker  States,  but  the  g  eiter  j  a  t  have 
been  founded  upon  insufficient  reasons,  disguising  tl  e  reil  n  ot  ves 
by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have  been  influenced.  Wherever 
the  sphrit  of  encroachment  has  really  tlireatened  the  general 
security,  it  has  commonly  broken  out  in  such  overt  acts  as  not 
only  plainly  indicated  tlie  ambitious  purpose,  but  also  furnished 
substantive  grounds  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  a  resort  to 
Wars  of  arms  by  otlier  nations.  Such  were  the  grounds  of  the 
mation."''  confederacies  created,  and  the  wars  undertaken  to  check 
the  aggrandizement  of  Spain  and  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors;  —  an  object  finally  accomplished 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  bo  long  constituted  the  written 
(a)  Senior,  Edinb.  Eev.  Ho.  156,  art.  1,  p.  329. 
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public  law'  of  Europe.  Tho  long  and  violent  struggle  between  the 
religious  parties  engendered  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  becamo  closely  connected  with 
political  iutcresta  and  ambition.  Tho  great  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant powers  mutually  protected  the  adherents  of  tlieir  own  faith 
in  the  bosom  of  rival  States.  The  repeated  interference  of  Austria 
and  Spain  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  faction  in  Prance,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  of  the  Protestant  powers  to  protect  their  persecuted 
bretliren  in  Germany,  Prance,  and  the  Netherlands,  gave  a  pecu- 
liar coloring  to  tho  political  transactions  of  the  a^.  This  was 
still  more  heightened  by  the  conduct  of  Catholic  France  under  the 
ministry  of  Cardinal  Uichelieu,  in  sustaining,  by  a  singular  refine- 
ment of  policy,  the  Protestant  princes  and  people  of  Germany 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  whilst  she  was  persecuting  with 
unrelenting  severity  her  own  subjects  of  the  reformed  faith.  The 
balance  of  power  adjusted  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  once 
more  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  compelled 
the  Protestant  States  of  Europe  to  unite  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria against  tho  encroachments  of  France  herself,  and  induced  the 
allies  to  patronize  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  whilst  the  French 
monarch  interfered  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts. 
These  great  transactions  furnished  numerous  examples  of  inter- 
ference by  the  European  States  in  the  affeirs  of  each  other,  where 
the  interest  and  security  of  the  interfering  powers  were  supposed 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  domestic  transactions  of  other 
nations,  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  fixed  and  definite 
principle  of  international  law,  or  furnish  a  general  rule  fit  to  be 
observed  in  other  apparently  analogous  cases.  (S) 

§  64.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  more  recent,  j^^j^'„°[ 
but  not  loss  important  events,  growing  out  of  the  French  Revuiudon. 
Revolution.  They  furnish  a  strong  admonition  against  attempts 
ing  to  reduce  to  a  rule,  and  to  incorporate  into  the  code  of  nations, 
a  principle  so  indefinite,  and  so  pecuharly  liable  to  abuse,  in  its 
practical  application.  The  successive  coalitions  formed  by  the 
great  European  monarchies  against  France  subsequent  to  her  first 
revolution  of  1789,  were  avowedly  designed  to  check  the  progress 
of  her  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  extension  of  her  military 
power.  Such  was  the  principle  of  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Prance,  avowed  by  the  Allied  Courts,  and  by  the  pub- 
(J)  Wheaton,  Hist,  Law  of  Nations,  Part  I.  §§  2,  3,  pp.  80-88. 
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licists  who  suatained  their  cause.  France,  on  her  side,  relying  on 
Alliance  *'^®  independence  of  nations,  contended  for  uon-interycn- 
of  the  five  tion  as  a  right.  The  efforts  of  these  coalitions  ultimately 
peart  pow-  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  alliance,  intended  to  be 
permanent,  between  the  four  great  powers  of  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  France  subsequently 
acceded,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-WChapelle,  in  1818,  constituting 
a  sort  of  superintending  autliority  in  these  powers  over  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  Europe,  the  precise  extent  and  objects  of  which 
were  never  very  accurately  defined.  As  interpreted  by  those  of 
the  contracting  powers,  who  were  also  the  original  parties  to  the 
compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  this  union  was  intended  to  form 
a  perpetual  system  of  intervention  among  the  European  Stites, 
adapted  to  prevent  any  snch  change  in  the  internal  forms  of  then 
respective  governments,  as  might  endanger  the  existente  of  the 
monarchical  institutions  which  had  been  re-established  under 
the  legitimate  dynasties  of  their  respective  reigning  houbc-  This 
general  right  of  interference  was  sometimes  defined  so  as  to  bo 
applicable  to  every  case  of  popular  revolution,  where  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  did  not  proceed  from  the  voluntary 
concession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  was  not  confirmed  bj  his 
sanction,  given  under  such  circumstances  as  to  remove  ill  doubt 
of  his  having  freely  consented.  At  otlier  times,  it  was  extend*.d 
to  every  revolutionary  movement  pronounced  by  these  powers  to 
endanger,  in  its  consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  the  social 
order  of  Europe,  or  the  particular  safety  of  neighboring  States, 

The  events,  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
prove  the  ineificacy  of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  general  and  invariable  principle  on  tlie  subject  of  in- 
ter\"ention.  It  is,  ui  fact,  impossible  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule 
on  this  subject ;  and  every  rule  that  wants  that  quality  must  neces- 
sarily be  vague,  and  subject  to  the  abuses  to  which  human  passions 
will  give  rise,  in  its  practical  application. 

§  65.  The  measures  adopted  by  Austria,  Russia,  and 
of  Aix-.ia-  Prussia,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  in  re- 
Troppau'and  spect  to  tlic  Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1820,  wore  founded 
ay  ac  .  i^ppjj^  principles  adapted  to  give  the  great  powers  of  the 
European  continent  a  perpetual  pretest  for  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  its  different  States.  The  British  government 
expressly  dissented  from  these  principles,  not  only  upon  tlie  ground 
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of  their  being,  if  reciprocally  acted  on,  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  but  such  as  could  not  safely  be  admitted  as 
part  of  a  system  of  intamational  law.  In  the  circular  despatch, 
addressed  on  this  occasion  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  it  was  stated 
that,  though  no  government  could  be  more  prepared  than  the  Erit^ 
ish  government  was  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  State  or  States  to 
interfere,  where  their  own  immediate  security  or  essential  interests 
are  seriously  endangered  by  tho  internal  transactions  of  another 
State,  it  regarded  the  assumption  of  such  a  right  as  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated 
thereby;  and  did  not  admit  that  it  could  receive  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  application  to  all  revolutionary  movements,  without 
reference  to  their  immediate  bearing  upon  some  particular  State 
or  States,  or  that  it  could  be  made,  prospectively,  the  basis  of  an 
alliance.  The  British  government  regarded  its  exercise  as  an  ex- 
ception to  general  principles  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance, 
and  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  ease ;  but  it  at  the  same  time  considered,  that 
exceptions  of  this  description  never  can,  without  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, bo  so  far  reduced  to  rule,  as  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
ordinary  diplomacy  of  States,  or  into  the  institutes  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  (a) 

§  66.  The  British  government  also  declined  being  a  congress 
party  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  held  at  Verona,  of  Vemna. 
in  1822,  which  ultimately  led  to  an  anned  interference  by  France, 
under  the  sanction  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of 
the  Cortes.  The  British  government  disclaimed  for  itself,  and 
denied  to  otljer  powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  changes  in 
the  internal  institutions  of  independent  States,  with  the  menace 
of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  refusal.  It  did  not  consider  the  Span- 
ish Revolution  as  affording  a  case  of  that  direct  and  imminent 
danger  to  the  safety  and  interests  of  other  States,  which  might 
justify  a  forcible  interference.  The  original  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  principal  European  powers  was  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  reconquest  and  liberation  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  from  the  military  dominion  of  France  ;  and,  having 
subverted  that  dominion,  it  took  the  state  of  possession,  as  estab- 

(o)  Lord  CaBtlereagh'sCircularDespatcli,  Jan.  19, 1821.    Annual  Register,  toI.  Ixii. 
Part  n.  p.  737. 
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lisbed  by  the  peace,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  alliance.  It 
never  was,  however,  intended  as  an  union  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States.  No  proof  had  been  produced  to  the  British  government  of 
any  design,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  invade  tlie  territory  of  France ; 
of  any  attempt  to  introduce  disaffection  among  her  soldiery ;  or  of 
any  project  to  undermine  her  political  institutions ;  and,  so  long 
as  the  struggles  and  disturbances  of  Spain  should  be  confined  within 
the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they  could  not  be  admitted  by  tlio 
British  government  to  afford  any  plea  for  foreign  interference.  K 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  saw 
all  Europe  combined  against  France,  it  was  not  on  accoiuit  of 
the  internal  changes  which  France  thought  necessary  for  her  own 
political  and  civil  reformation  ;  but  because  she  attempted  to  prop- 
agate, first,  her  principles,  and  afterwards,  her  dominion,  by  the 
sword.  (iJ) 

Wat  bfl-  I  67,  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
and  her  same  occasion,  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Allied 
coion/ea!°  Powcrs  to  interfere,  by  forcible  means,  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  revolted  American  Colonies,  The  British 
government  declared  its  determination  to  remain  strictly  neutral, 
should  the  war  be  unhappily  prolonged ;  but  that  the  junction  of 
any  foreign  power,  in  an  enterprise  of  Spain  against  the  colonies, 
would  be  viewed  by  it  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  qiiestion, 
and  one  upon  which  it  must  take  such  decision  as  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  might  reqmre.  That  it  could  not  enter  into  any 
stipulation,  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or  delay  its  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  nor  wait  indefinitely  for  an 
accommodation  between  Spain  and  tlie  colouies ;  and  that  it  would 
consider  any  foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the 
dispute  between  them,  as  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  with- 
out delay,  (a) 

The  United  States  government  declared  that  it  should  consider 
any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  European  powers,  to  cstend 
their  peculiar  political  system  to  the  American  continent,  as  dan- 

(i)  Confidential  Minute  of  LordCastlereagh  on  the  AKirs  of  Spain,  communicated 
to  the  Allied  Courts  in  May,  1823.  Annual  Register,  1st,  ;  FMic  Doaiments,  93. 
Mr.  Secretary  Caiming's  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Stnart,  28lh  January,  1828, 114.  Same  to  the 
Same,  81st  March,  1823,  HI. 

{a)  Memorandum  of  Conference  twtween  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  and  Prince  Polig- 
nac,  9th  October,  1823.    Annual  Register,  btvi.  99.    PabliE  Docmnads. 
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gerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  they  had 
not  interfered,  and  should  not  interfere ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
governmenta,  whose  independence  tliey  had  recognized,  they  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.  They  had  declared  their  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  at  the  time  of  their 
recognition ;  and  to  this  neutrality  they  should  continue  to  adhere, 
provided  no  change  should  occur,  which,  in  their  judgment,  should 
make  a  correspondent  change,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
indispensable  to  their  own  security.  The  late  events  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  showed  that  Europe  was  still  unsettled.  Of  this  impor- 
tant fact  no  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  than  that  the  Alhed 
Powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  to  have  interposed  by  force  in  the  interna!  concerns 
of  Spain,  To  what  extent  such  interpositions  might  be  carried,  on 
the  same  principle,  was  a  question  on  which  all  independent  powers, 
whose  governments  differed  from  theirs,  were  interested,  —  even 
those  most  remote,  —  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  American  government,  in  regard  to  Europe, 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  which  had  so  long  agitated 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remained  the  same.  This 
pohcy  was,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  the 
European  powers ;  to  consider  the  government,  de  facto,  as  the 
legitimate  government  for  them  ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly 
policy ;  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power, 
—  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
American  continents,  circumstances  were  widely  different.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without  endangering  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible that  the  latter  should  behold  such  interposition  in  any 
form  with  indifierence.  (b')  ^ 

(6)  President  Monroe's  Mess^e  to  Congress,  2d  December,  1828.  Annual  Hegis- 
1«r,  Ixv.    PuUk  DommenU,  I<J3. 

[^  TAe  Monroe  Doctrine.  —  Certain  deolaratjons  in  the  annual  raessagp  of  President 
Monroe  of  Dec.  2, 1823,  relating  to  foreign  afiairs,  liave  become  known  in  liistory  by 
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British  in-  §  68.  Great  Britain  had  limited  herself  to  protesting 
the  ftfl^reof  against  the  interference  of  the  French  government  in  the 
iffisa"^    ™  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  had  refrained  from  interpos- 

lie  compendious  phrase,  the  "  Monroe  Doctrino."  They  have  been  the  subject  of  a. 
good  deal  of  controversy  and  misunSerEtmiding ;  and,  &3  they  have  considerable  moral 
influeofe  among  American  traditions,  it  is  iinpcn-tant  that  they  should  he  carefully 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  tlie  time,  and  of  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  exposition. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  message  cont^ns  two  declarationa,  separated  widely  in 
the  order  of  the  message,  and  not  less  so  in  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they 
arose,  the  state  of  things  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  and  the  principles  of 
public  law  upon  which  they  depended.  Yet  these  have  often  been  combined,  if  not 
confounded,  into  one  doctrine.  The  first  declaration  related  to  new  acquisition  of 
sovereign  title  by  European  powers  over  any  portions  of  the  American  continent,  by 
occupation  or  colonization  ae  of  unoccupied  c  untrj .  It  was  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  nnaettled  boundane*  m  the  N  rth  west  The  second  declaration  related  to 
interposition  bj  Eurr  pean  powers  ra  the  internal  affairs  of  American  States,  and  was 
introduced  in  i,onnei,tion  with  the  Spamsh  ^.merjcau  wars  of  independence.  Tlieso 
two  declarations  re(|.uirc  a  separate  treatment  I  shall  take  up  first  that  respecting 
colonization. 

To  understand  the  subject  it  is  necessarj  to  refer  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  declaratjon.  The  only  European  powers  on  the  northern  continent  were  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  ;  for  Spain  had,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  her  territory  north  of  the  fortynsecond  parallel,  and  the  successful  revolution  in : 
Mexico  had  deprived  her  of  tlie  rest.  The  Czar,  by  a  ukase  of  4th  September,  1821,, 
had  aasertcd  exclusive  territorial  right,  froin  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  conti-' 
ncnt  t«  the  flfty-firat  parallel;  while,  by  the  treaty  of  1818  between  Great  Britiuo  and 
tl>e  United  States,  these  two  powers  had  agreed  to  a  joint  occupation  for  ten  years  of 
all  the  country  that  might  be  claimed  by  either  on  the  north-weat  coast,  westward 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  claims  of  either  party. 
At  some  future  time  or  other,  the  boundaries  between  these  powers  must  be  settled ; 
and,  in  a  conntry  situated  as  that  was,  it  was  well  known  that  the  sovereign  title  to 
most  parts  of  it  must  depend  upon  original  discovery,  exploration,  and  occupation. 
In  such  controversiiw,  it  is  known  to  be  a  question  as  obscure  as  it  is  important,  wtiat 
kind  or  degree  of  occupation,  and  imder  what  circumstances  made,  is  necessary  to 
^ve  exclusive  sovereign  junsdictmn  On  the  north-west  coast,  the  facts  of  discovery, 
exploration,  and  occupation  were  already  in  dispute,  and  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
rendered  more  doubti\il  by  the  Nnotka  Sound  Convention,  of  28tii  October,  1790,  made 
by  Great  Britain  with  tipam,  to  whose  rights  in  that  region  the  United  Stales  suc- 
ceeded. While  Great  liritam  anii  the  United  States  had  a  boundary  line  to  nui  '-( 
between  themselves,  they  were  yet  united  against  the  imperial  ukase  of  1821.  In 
this  position  of  things,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  a  letter  of  July  2, 
1823,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rush,  our  Minister  at  London,  inclosing  copies  of  his  instructions 
to  Mr,  Middleton,  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  asking  him  to  confer  freely  with 
the  British  government  upon  the  subject.  In  this  letter  and  instructions,  Mr.  Adams 
takes  the  ground  that  the  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  to  any  portion  of  the  American 
continent  have  ceased,  by  force  of  treaties  and  of  suecessfU  revolutions.  Ho  refers 
particularly  to  the  burdensome  and  injurious  restrictions  and  esclusions  which  have 
marked  the  European  colonial  systems  in  America,  in  respect  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, residence,  and  the  use  of  rivers  for  passage,  trade,  and  flsliing.    Ue  contends 
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ing  by  force,  to  prevent  the  iiivasioii  of  the  peninsula  by  France. 
The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  was  overturned,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
restored  to  absolute  power.  These  events  were  followed  by  the 
that  the  entire  eontinent  is  closed  ag^nst  the  eatahliahment,  by  any  European  power, 
of  any  such  colonial  systems  hereafter,  in  any  places  not  now  in  their  actual  occupation, 
because  of  the  sufficient  sovereign  title  of  the  powers  already  eslablished  there  to  cover  ■ 
the  entire  continent.  He  saya ;  "  A_necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
will  l>e,  that  the  American  continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  ^bject  to  colonization. 
Occupied  by  civihzed  nations,  they  will  be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  otlior  on 
tliat  footing  alone  ;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  e^ery  part  of  it,  will  remain  open  to  the 
navigation  of  all  nations  in  like  maimer  with  the  Atlantic.  Incidental  to  the  condition 
of  national  independence  and  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  interior  navigation  of  their 
rivera  will  belong  to  each  of  the  American  nations  within  its  own  territories."  In  thia 
letter  is  the  germ  of  that  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  relating  to  non-colonizalion. 
Indeed,  its  paternity  belongs  to  Mr.  Adams.  It  rests  on  the  assertion  that  the  conti- 
nent is  " occBpied  bi/  civiliied  nalioBS,"  a:a<i  U  "accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  olher  on 
that  footing  alone." 

VVIien  Mr.  Rush  made  known  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  the  British  Cabinet,  he  asserts 
tiiat  they  totally  denied  the  correctness  of  the  position,  and  that "  Great  Britain  con- 1 
sidered  the  whole  of  the  uiiotcapied  parts  of  America  as  being  open  to  her  future 
settlements  in  like  manaer  as  heretofore; "  that  is,  "  by  priority  of  discovery  and  occu- 
pation." 

Four  months  after  this  letter,  President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message,  speaMng 
of  the  North-western  Boundary  and  the  proposed  arrangements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  uses  tliis  language :  ''  In  the  ijiscussiona  to  whieli  this  interest  has  given 
rite,  and  in  the  arrangements  in  which  tliey  may  terminate,  tlie  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  riglits  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  tree  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintmned,  are  hencetbrtt  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subjects  for  future  eobnization  by  any  European  power."  In  taking  this 
position,  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  intend  to  establish  a  new  system  for  America,  defensive 
and  exclusive  against  European  powers,  but  intended  only  to  apply  \a  the  state  of 
tilings  in  America  a  recognized  principle  of  public  law.  The  only  questiiin  can  be, 
whether  the  state  of  things  in  America  did  or  did  not,  at  that  time,  warrant  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  In  other  words,  was  any  part  of  the  country  so  unoccupied 
and  unappropriated  by  any  civilized  power  aa  to  be  open  to  new  acquisition  on  that 
ground ;  or  was  ttie  whole  continent  ao  occupied  and  held  as,  upon  principles  of  public 
law,  to  exclude  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  title  by  virtue  of  subsequent  occupation  T 
The  qoestion  presented  was,  in  feet,  one  of  political  geography. 

It  is  known  tliat  neither  Great  Britain  nor  Bussia  assented  to  the  position  taien 
by  Mr.  Adams,  and  now  publicly  announced  by  the  President  under  Ins  advice  tor 
those  powers  had  plans  of  extending  their  colonization  and  occupation,  and  contended 
that  portions  of  the  country  were  still  open  thereto  upon  principles  of  pubhc  law  In 
1825-23,  Mr.  Adams,  aa  President,  had  occasion  to  explain  this  declaration  by  reason 
of  the  proposal  for  the  Panama  Congress ;  and,  in  the  debates  upon  the  Panama  nus 
Bion,  the  subject  was  (tally  discussed.  The  Congress  at  Panama  was  proposed  b*  the 
Spimish-AmeriCMi  States,  whose  independence  the  United  States  iutd  atknowledged, 
but  who  were  still  nominally  at  war  with  Spain.  Their  purpose  was  to  form  an  alliance 
among  the  American  States  for  self-defence,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  upon  the 
to  settle  some  principles  of  public  law  to  govern  their  relation  with  each 
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death  of  John  VI,,  King  of  Portugal,  in  1825.  The  constitution 
of  Brazil  had  provided  that  its  crown  should  never  he  united  on 
the  same  head  with  that  of  Portugal ;  and  Dom  Pedro  resigned  the 

other.  The  United  States  was  inTiled  to  take  part  in  the  Congreas ;  and  the  proposal 
was  well  received  by  President  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  his  Seerelary  of  State.  Among 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  following  was  officially  aiinouneed  by 
Colombia,  tlien  tie  leading  Spanish-American  power ;  "  To  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  making  effectual  the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
respecting  any  tilterior  design  of  a  foreign  power  to  colonize  any  portion  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  also  the  means  of  resisting  all  interference  &oni  abroad  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  American  governments."  A  strong  opposition  arose  in  Congress 
to  the  Panama  mission,  and  Mr.  Adams  offered  an  explanation  of  its  probablo 
results.  In  his  special  message  to  the  Senate  of  Dec.  26, 1825,  he  says ;  "  An  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting,  that  each  wiQ  guard  by  its 
own  means  against  the  estabhshment  of  any  future  European  colony  within  its  borders, 
may  be  found  advisable.  This  was  more  than  two  years  since  announceii  by  my 
predecessor,  as  a  principle  resulting  from  tlie  emancipation  of  both  the  American 
continents."  Again,  in  his  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  March  26, 
1826,  referring  to  tliis  doctrine  of  non-colonization  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  1823, 
he  says :  "  The  principle  had  first  been  assumed  in  the  negotiation  with  Russia.  It 
rested  upon  a  course  of  reasoning  equally  simple  and  conclusive.  With  the  exception 
of  the  existing  European  colonies,  which  it  was  in  nowise  intended  to  disturb,  the 
two  continents  consisted  of  several  sovereign  and  independent  nations,  tcliose  tiari- 
loriei  covered  lAelr  icWe  sarface.  By  this  their  independent  condition,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  the  right  of  commercial  iBtereourse  with  every  pal;  of  their  posses- 
sions. To  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  those  possessions  would  be  to 
usurp,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  commercial  intercourse  which  was  tlie  common 
possession  of  aU." 

The  Spanish-American  States  had  appeared  to  understand  Mr.  Monroe's  message 
as  "  a  pledge,"  by  the  United  Stales,  to  the  other  Ameflcan  States,  of  mutual  support 
in  maintJuning  this  doctrine ;  and  to  consider  tlio  United  States  bound  to  join  with 
them  in  some  alliance,  oflfensive  and  defensive,  for  that  purpose.  Congress  vaa 
unwilling  to  adopt  the  policy  of  entangling  alliances.  A  resolution  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaOves  declared  that  the  United  States  "ought  not  to  become  parties  with 
the  Spanish-American  republics,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  joint  declaration  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of  the  European  powers  wilJi  their 
independence  or  form  of  government,  or  to  any  compact  for  Jjie  purpose  of  preventing 
colonization  upon  the  continents  of  America;  but  tliat  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  left  free  to  act,  in  any  crisis,  in  such  a  manner  as  their  feelings  of 
friendship  towards  these  republics,  and  as  their  own  honor  and  policy  may  at  the 
time  dictate." 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  for  the  Pimama  Con- 
gress, and  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  the  appropriation;  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  one  commissioner  and  the  delay  of  the  other,  the  United  States  was  not 
represented  at  tho  first  session  of  the  Congress,  and  a  second  session  was  never  held. 
This  was  owing  in  part  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Spanish-American  States, 
but  more  to  their  disappointment  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  What- 
ever view  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  may  first  have  taken,  and  however 
popular  the  proposal  of  the  mission  may  have  been  at  first,  it  is  certain  that  the 
administration  at  last  came  to  a  narrow  limitation  of  the  project;  and  the  public 
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latter  to  his  infant  daughter,  Dona  Maria,  appointiqg  a  regency  to 
govern  the  kingdom  dui'ing  her  minority,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
granting  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  European  domuiions  of 

judgment  soon  settled  upon  an  opposition  to  the  entire  scheme.  The  opposition  inj 
Congress  successfully  contended,  tliat,  if  the  Panama  meeSng  amounted  to  any  thing,; 
it  would  tend  to  establish  on  this  continent,  in  the  interests  of  republicanism,  the  same 
kind  of  system  whioh  had  been  established  in  Europe  in  tlie  interests  of  despotism, 
and  that  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  its  protector,  and  the  party  responsible 
to  tJie  world;  while  the  Spanish-American  Stales  wonld  get  the  benelita  of  a  system 
of  mutual  protection  which  the  United  Stales  did  not  need. 

In  orilicising  Mr.  Adams's  language  in  bis  message  of  December  26,  —  "Each  shall 
guard,  by  its  oum  means,  ag^nst  the  establislmieut  of  any  jiiture  European  colony 
within  ils  borders,"  which,  he  says,  was  the  principle  announced  by  his  predecessor,  — 
it  is  olten  sdd  that  he  reduced  this  branch  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  insignificance, 
as  this  is  no  more  than  States  will  naturally  and  necessarily  do,  without  compact. 
But  this  is  not  a  correct  or  sifflcient  view  of  the  anliject  Mr.  Monroe  had  equally 
assumed,  in  1323,  that  a  sovereign  Slate  would  not  permit  other  sovereign  States  to 
appropriate  its  territory  by  colonization.  On  that  assumption,  he  declared  simply  the'- 
fati,  that  the  whole  continent  was  within  the  territory  of  some  responsible  Stale,  and ' 
not  fera  nnf  i<r<E,  and  so  open  to  appropriation.  It  was  this  fact  that  was,  at  the  time, 
disputed  by  European  powers.  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  declare  or  intimate,  directly  or 
indireetiy,  a  fdicy  —  what  the  United  States  would  do  if  a  European  power  should 
attempt  colonization  within  what  be  clamed  to  be  our  territory ;  still  less,  what  we 
would  do  if  a  European  power  should  attempt  it  in  what  we  held  to  be  the  territory 
of  some  other  American  sovereign  State.  Our  action,  in  either  event,  was  left  to  be 
determined  upon  when  the  case  should  arise.  When,  therefore,  the  administralaoii 
and  Congress  refused  to  make  any  compact,  or  commit  the  government  in  advance  by 
pledge  or  understanding,  to  any  system  of  co-operation  in  a  future  contingency,  they 
did  not  abandon  or  quMity  Mr.  Monroe's  position.  The  proper  view,  therefore,  of 
Mr.  Adams's  proposal  is,  tliat  each  State  represented  at  tiie  Congress  should  make, 
for  itself,  the  dedaration  which  Mr.  Monroe  made  for  the  United  States  in  1823 :  that 
is,  that  its  lerritories  were  not  open  \a  appropriation  by  colonization,  and  pledge  itself 
to  resist  any  attempts  in  tl|at  direction.  Even  this  proposal,  simple  and  inefficient  as  it 
seemed,  was  objected  to,  as  liable  to  be  construed  into  an  implied  pledge  of  as 
tfl  any  Slate  that  should  be  driven  to  war  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  speech,  said;  "On  one  of  these  points,— 
colonization,  —  when  the  eouthem  republics  shall  become  fully  informed  of  the  position 
of  the  United  Stales  in  reference  to  lliat  question,  most  assuredly  they  wiU  withdraw 
the  wish,  if  they  now  entertain  it,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us."  Mr.  Webster 
s^d :  "  We  have  a  general  interest,  that,  through  all  the  vast  territories  rescued  irom 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  our  commerce  may  find  its  way,  protected  by  treaties  wi& 
joueniiHen/s  existing  on  the  spot.  These  views,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  render 
it  highly  desirable  to  as  tiiat  these  new  Slates  should  settle  it,  as  a  part  of  tlieir  policy, 
not  to  allow  colonization  within  their  respective  territories.  True,  indeed,  we  do  not 
need  their  aid  to  assist  us  in  m^ntwning  such  a  course  for  ourselves ;  but  we  have 
ad  interest  in  their  assertion  and  their  support  of  the  principle  as  applicable  to  their 
own  territories."  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  despatch  of  MM«b  25, 
1825,  to  Mr,  Poinsett,  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  referring  to  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration 
reepecljng  coloni^tion,  says  :  "Whatever  foundation  may  have  existed  tiiree  cen- 
turies ago,  or  even  at  a  later  period,  wiien  all  this  continent  was  under  European 
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the  House  of  Braganza.  The  Spanish  government,  restored  to  the 
plenitude  of  its  absohite  authority,  and  dreading  the  example  of 
the  peaceable  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government  in  a 

subjection,  for  the  establishment  of  a  rale,  founded  on  priority  of  discovery  and  occu- 
pation, for  apportioning  among  the  powers  of  Kurope  parts  of  this  continent,  none 
can  now  be  admitted  as  applicable  to  its  present  condition.  There  is  no  disposition 
to  disturb  tlie  colonial  possessions,  as  they  now  esist,  of  any  of  the  European  powers ; 
but  it  ia  agttinst  the  establishment  of  new  European  colonies  upon  this  continent, 
that  this  principle  is  directed.  The  countries  in  which  any  such  new  establishments 
might  be  attempted,  are  now  open  la  the  enterprise  end  commerce  of  all  Americans ; 
and  the  justice  or  propriety  cannot  l>e  recognized  of  arbitrarily  limiting  and  circum- 
acribing  that  enterprise  and  commerce  by  the  act  of  voluntarily  planting  a  new  colony, 
without  the  consent  of  America,  under  the  auspices  ot  foreign  powers  belonging  to 
another  and  a  distant  continent.  Europe  would  bo  indignant  at  an  attempt  to  plant 
a  colony  on  any  part  of  her  shores ;  and  her  justice  must  perceive,  m  the  rule  con- 
tended for,  only  pertfect  reciprocity." 

President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  Dec  2, 18^6  after  dealing 
with  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  and  defending  the  annexation  of  Te:cas,  and 
protesting  against  any.possible  interposition  of  European  powers  to  prevent  it,  seeks 
to  tiring  into  service  this  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Quoting  the  passage 
respecting  colonization,  he  says;  "In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the 
present  is  deemed  a  proper  occa^on  to  reiterate  and  re-afflrm  the  principle  avowed  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  policy. 
Existing  rights  of  every  European  nation  should  be  respected :  hut  it  is  due  alike  to 
our  safety  and  our  interests  that  tiie  efficient  protection  of  our  laws  should  be  extended  . 
over  our  whole  territorial  limits;  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the 
worid  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future  European  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our 
consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part  of  the  Horth-American  continent."  It 
will  he  seen  that  Mr.  Polk  quotes  no  part  of  Mr.  Monroe's  message  except  tbe  single 
paragraph  relating  to  colonization.  Professedly  re-affirming  that,  he  states  a  broader 
and  very  different  doctrine ;  namely,  not  only  that  the  continent  is  not  open  to  colo- 
nization, but  that  no  European  "  dominion  "  shall  be  "  established  "  with  our  consent 
on  any  part  of  tiie  North-American  continent.  This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Polk  would 
require  our  consent  to  any  acquisition  of  dominion  by  a  European  power,  whether  by 
voluntary  cession  or  transfer,  or  by  conq^uest. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  on  the  29lh  April,  1848, -Mr.  Polk  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Yucatan.  He  represented  that  country 
as  suffering  severely  from  an  insurrection  of  the  native  Indians,  and  as  having  offered 
to  transfer  to  tlie  United  Slates  "tJie  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  peninsula," 
if  we  would  give  them  material  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  He  added  that 
they  had  applied  also  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  and  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  if 
we  did  not  accept  the  oSer,  Yucatan  might  pass  under  the  control  of  one  of  those 
powers.  He  then  refers  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  opposed  to  Hie  transfer  of  Ameri- 
can territory  to  any  European  power,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  system  to  this  hemis- 
phere ;  quotes  his  own  message  of  Dee.  2,  1845  (cited  above) ;  and  recommends 
Congress  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Yucatan  becoming  a  European  colony,  which, 
he  says,  "  in  no  event  could  be  permitted  by  the  United  States."  A  bill  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  into  the  Senate,  autliorizing  the  raising  of  an  additional  military 
force  to  enable  the  President  to  "  take  temporary  military  possession  "  of  Yucatan,  and 
to  aid  its  people  against  the  Indians.  A  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  bill  go  as  to 
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neigliboring  kingdom,  countenanced  the  pretensions  of  Dom  Miguel 
to  tho  Portuguese  crown,  and  supported  the  efforts  of  his  partisans 
to  overtiirow  the  regency  and  the  cliarter.     HoetUe  inroads  into 

change  entirely  the  character  of  the  propoeed  step.  The  amendment  wse  upon  the 
theory  that  Yucatan  might  be  treated  by  us  as  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
and  occnpied  by  us  as  part  of  our  war  against  that  power.  This  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Jeflerson  Davis ;  but  the  administration  party  generally,  led  by  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr. 
Haanegan,  fiivored  the  onginal  bill,  and  supported  it  on  the  ground  of  preventing  by 
anticipation  a  new  European  dependency.  The  opposition  resisted  both  schemes 
throughout.  While  the  discussion  was  going  on,  news  arrived  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Indians  and  whites  in  Yucatan ;  and  the  project  of  taking  possession  was  abandoned. 
Durii^  this  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  speech  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  significant 
from  the  feet  that  he  was  aleadingmemberof  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the 
message,  and  at  ttiie  time  the  only  survivor.  He  gave  the  history  of  the  declaration 
respecting  foreign  tuterposi^on  in  American  afiairs,  now  well  known,  and  referred  to 
hereafter ;  its  origin  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  arm  of  the  Holy  Alliance  over  Span- 
isli  America;  and  states  that  the  subject  was  gravely  considered  by  tlve  Cabinet,  on 
receiving  from  Mr.  Rush  Mr.  Canning's  proposal,  and  that  the  language  in  which  the 
declaration  was  couched  was  carei\illy  weighed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  entire  Cabinet 
These  are  the  passages  at  the  close  of  the  message,  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
Spanish  America,  relating  to  attempts  of  the  European  powers  to  extend  their  system 
over  this  hemisphere,  and  interpositions  to  oppress  or  control  the  destiny  of  any 
American  State.  As  to  tlie  paragraph  relating  to  colonization,  introduced  into  the 
early  part  of  the  message,  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Russian  boundaries,  Mr. 
Calhoun  says  that  was  not  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  princi- 
ple they  intended  to  announce  ;  but  was  a  disconnected  position  taken  by  Mr.  Adams, 
in  the  negotiations  under  his  sole  chai^  with  Russia  and  England,  which  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  into  his  message,  by  Mr.  Adams's  advice,  in  that  connection.  Mr. 
Calhoun  treated  it  as  limited  to  acquisitions  of  sovereignty  over  unoccupied  regions 
of  fountrvbv  virtue  of  p  o  o  oniza  on,  and  as  having  no  relation  to  such  transfers  of 
acknowledged  sover   gn  o  y  as  may  be  made  by  coercion  or  voluntary  agree- 

ment between  civilized  nu  ons  He  ays:  "The  word  ' colonization '  has  a specifle 
meanmg  It  means  he  es  bh^  men  of  a  settiement,  by  emigrants  fcora  the  parent 
country,  m  a  temtorj  e  the  nn  n  lab  ed,  or  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
partially  or  wholly  expelled  No  doubt,  the  same  objections  existed  against  new 
foreign  dominions,  b owe  er  they  m  gh  be  derived;  but  the  paragraph  only  declared 
agam&t  deriving  dominion  trom  colonization,  as  notadmissible  in  the  condition  which 
the  contment  had  reached  As  to  the  otiier  and  more  general  doctrine  of  opposition 
to  European  mtervLUtion  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  ground  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  Panama  discussion,  and  which  the  opposition  was  then  holding  in  the  case  before 
the  Senate  — tb'it  the  United  States  was  under  no  pledge  to  intervene  against  inter- 
vention, but  VI  as  to  aU  in  each  case  as  pohcy  and  j  ustice  required ;  and  that,  in  this 
case,  there  was  no  proof  of  a  danger  of  actual  transfer  to  a  European  power,  or  if  there 
were,  that  the  object  was  important  enough  to  us  to  warrant  our  intecrention. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Calhoun  made  this  speech,  as  has  been  said,  neither  Mr,  Adams 
nor  Mr.  Monroe  was  living;  but  Mr.  Calhoun  referred  back  to  his  speech  on  the 
Oregon  question,  where  be  says  he  made  the  statement  that  the  clause  respecting 
colonization  was  not  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  "  I  stated  it  in  order  that  Mr.  Adams 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  denying  it,  or  asserting  the  real  state  of  the  iacts.  He 
remaned  silent;  and  I  presume  that  my  statement  is  correct."    Calhoun's  Works, 
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the  territory  of  Portugal  were  concerted  in  Spain,  and  executed  . 
with  tlie  conniyance  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  hy  Portugiiese 
troops,  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  deserted 

iv.  454.  Mr.  Calhoun's  statement  derives  confirmation  elso  fkim  the  fact  that  thia 
BUbjeot  of  colonization  is  not  noticed  in  the  correspondence,  hereafter  cited,  between 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  the  subject  of  a  declaration  had  Ijeen  referred 
by  Mr.  Monroe. 

In  explanation  of  this  movement  respecting  Yucatan,  and  the  attempt  to  inyolce, 
in  its  aid,  the  popuhirity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tlie 
slave-power  liad  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation  ;  that  Mr. 
Polk's  administration  was  devoted  to  its  intetesta;  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  add 
slave  States  to  the  Union  by  extending  oiar  territory  soutliward,  and,  eventually,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  was  not  polilie,  with  referenue  to  its  Northern  adherents, 
to  avow  the  motive;  antl  its  movements  were  made  under  the  color  of  preventing 
foreign  intervention  or  tlie  aequisition  of  foreign  dominion,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
a  popular  tradition.  Mr,  Calhoun  not  only  saw  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  per- 
verted, but  believed  that  the  cause  of  slavery  exleneion  would  be  perilled  by  involving 
the  country  in  foreign  complications  in  its  behalf,  on  novel  and  doubtfdi  principles. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  history,  from  the  first  letters  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 
Hush  and  Mi.  Miildleton,  in  1823,  to  the  close  of  the  Yucatan  debate,  will  show  that  the 
general  object  of  Mr.  Adams  was  to  prevent  the  establishment  on  this  continent  of  new 
colonial  dependencies  of  European  powers.  These  were  objectionable  by  reason  of 
the  reshictions  and  exclusions  on  commerce  and  navigation  which,  to  that  time,  formed 
part  of  the  European  colonial  systems,  especially  when  such  colonies  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  occupied  above  by  American  colonies,  or  the  converse ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
totally  different  political  systems  of  which  they  would  become  a  part,  as  distant  from 
our  own  in  principle  as  in  geographic  space.  It  was  not  necessary  to  declare  that 
one  State  sliall  not  appropriate  by  colonization  part  of  the  recognized  territory  of 
another  Stale.  That  would  be  an  act  of  war,  the  world  over.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  take  the  new  and  peculiar  position,  that,  if  any  parts  of  this  continent  were  lying 
fenx  noiariE  and  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  a  civilized  State,  they  still  should  be 
closed  to  the  colonization  of  any  but  Uie  independent  States  of  tliia  continent :  ex- 
cluding not  only  European  States  unconnected  with  the  continent,  but  those  that  now 
had  possessions  here.  Mr.  Adams  thought  the  end  could  be  attained  by  declaring 
that  no  part  of  the  continent  was  in  that  condition ;  tiiat  it  was  all,  in  his  own  words, 
"occupied  by  civilized  nations,"  and  "accessible  to  Europeaas  and  each  other  on 
that  footing  alone."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  declaration  has  ceased  to  be  of  much 
consequence,  as  no  doubt  can  now  be  made  that  such  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
continent.  By  treaties  and  long  possession,  the  boundaries  of  the  continent  have  been 
adjusted,  among  Uie  American  States  and  the  previously  existing  foreign  colonies, 
upon  the  theory  of  including  all  parts  of  the  continent  within  the  domain  of  a  recog- 
nized State,  from  tlie  Polar  Seas  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  If  any  portion  of  an 
American  Slate  should  hereafter  become  a  foreign  dependency,  it  must  be  as  a  result 
of  coercion  or  of  voluntary  compact,  and  not  by  virtue  of  title  founded  on  appropria- 
tion by  recent  primary  occupation. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1855-56,  on  the  construction  to 
be  given  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1800,  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  phrase  "  occupy  and  colonize."  That  treaty,  which  was  intended  to 
secure  an  inter-oceanic  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and,  for  tliat  purpose,  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  of  tiie  region  in  use,  contained  this  clause :  "  The  governments  of  the 
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into  Spain,  and  were  received  and  succored  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties on  the  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  gov- 
ernment received  an  application  from  the  regency  of  Portugal, 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare,  that  neither  one  nor  tlie  other  will 
ever  occupy  or  fortify  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over,  Nicara- 
gua, CoBta  Kica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  nor  will  eitlier 
make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which 
either  has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquitfl  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming 
or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same."  The  British  GoTernment  look  the  position 
that  this  clause  related  only  to  future  acts,  and  did  not  embrace  places  in  their  posses- 
sion at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made.  Tliis  construction  was  rejected  by  tiie  United 
States.  The  words  "fortify  or  colonize,  or  assume  .  .  .  dominion  over,"  doubtless 
look  solely  to  the  future.  The  word  "  occupy  "  may  be  ambignous.  It  has,  in  the  Law 
of  Nations,  a  technical  sense,  derived  from  the  Eoman  law,  signifying  the  taking  origi- 
nal possession  of  any  thing  not  at  the  time  in  possession,  and  therefore  open  to  appro- 
priation,— as  of  animals  feriB  natane,  or  of  things  derelict,  &c. ;  and,  when  applied  to 
territory,  signifying  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  title  by  original  occupation  of  a  place 
not  at  the  time  within  the  occupation  and  jurisdiction  of  a  recognized  sovereignty.  Bat, 
in  its  general  and  popular  sense,  it  signifies  merely  the  act  or  condition  of  possessing  : 
aa  successive  tenants  are  said  to  occupy  a  house,  or  a  military  force  a  town.  In  the  for- 
mer sense,  the  word  would  be  limited  to  fiiture  acts ;  while,  in  the  latter  sense,  it  would 
not.  But  the  American  argument  did  not  rest  on  the  character  of  one  word,  but  on  the 
sense  of  the  entire  clause,  espeeiaUy  aa  colored  by  the  words  "exercise  dominion." 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  that  distinct  branch  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
relates  to  European  intervention  in  American  afGurs. 

The  result  of  the  congressea  at  Laybach  and  Verona  was  an  alliance  of  liussia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France ;  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  put  down  conspiracies  agauist  establialied  power,  consecrated 
rights,  and  social  order :  but,  as  the  allies  acknowledged  no  legitimate  basis  of  right  and 
order  except  the  existing  hereditary  sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  the  practical  result 
was  a  combination  of  forces  against  all  changes  in  the  directjon  of  liberal  institutions 
not  voluntarily  made  by  the  sovereigns.  In  accordance  with  theepirit  of  this  alliance, 
the  movements  for  free  constitutions  in  1821  in  Spain,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  were 
put  down  by  armed  intervention,  and  absolutism  re-instated.  At  this  time,  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  after  years  of  war&re,  had  substantially  secured  their 
independence,  which  had  iieen  recognized  by  the  United  States ;  but  Spain  still 
asserted  her  claim ;  and  the  indei>endence  of  the  provinces  had  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  diplomatically,  though  she  had  sent  consuls  to  their  prin- 
pid  p  rta.  In  1823,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  France 
n  ad  Spain,  to  suppress  the  constitutional  government  of  the  Cortes  established 
h  re  and  restore  absolutism  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Aa  the  success  of  the 
F  h  m  asion  became  certain,  there  were  signs  tliat  the  partiea  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
n  nd  d  0  go  further,  and  lend  their  aid  to  Ferdinand  VII.  to  restore  his  dominion 
Spanish-American  provinces.  The  fears  of  this  course  were  justified  by 
the  previous  language  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  the  Laybach  circular  of  May  12, 
1821,  they  distinctly  declared  that  they  regarded  "  as  equally  null,  and  disallowed  by 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  any  protended  refbrm  effected  by  revolt  and  open  force ; " 
and  in  their  circular  of  Dec.  5,  1822,  respecting  the  constitutional  government  in 
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claiming,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  the  military  aid  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  hostdo  aggression  of  Spain.     Li  acceding  to 

Spain,  they  declared  Iheir  resoldtion  "to  repel  the  maiim  of  reteliioo,  in  whatever 
place  or  under  whatever  form  it  might  show  itself;"  thus  repeating  tlieir  clium 
made  at  Troppau,  "that  the  European  powers  liave  an  undouhted  right  to  toke  a 
hostile  attitude  in  regard  to  those  States  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
might  operate  as  an  example."  England  professed,  also,  to  see  indications  that 
France  intended  to  be  compensated  for  her  effective  interventjon,  by  a  cession  of. 
Boine  American  province,  and  Cnba  was  the  suspected  reward. 

Great  Britain,  who  had  never  been  party  to  this  alliance,  and  protested  against 
the  intervention  of  1821,  look  special  umbrage  at  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
her  late  ally,  from  whose  borders  she  had,  only  ten  yeara  before,  expelled  tiie 
French  armies.  There  was  a  strong  popular  Inclination  in  England  to  make  this 
invasion  a  cause  of  war ;  but  this  was  not  seconded  by  the  ministry,  who  betook 
themselves  to  diplomatic  efforts  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  continental  powers, 
Tlie  French  Government,  on  its  part,  had  its  suggestion  that  the  British  Cabinetj 
was  determined  to  send  a  squadron,  and  take  possession  of  Cuba.  Tlie  people  of 
Cuba,  already  divided  between  the  parlies  of  the  king  and  the  Cortes,  and  terrified 
by  symptoms  of  slave  insurrections,  had  among  them  large  numbers  who,  dissatisfied  j 
with  Spanish  rule,  looked  to  other  powers  for  protection,  —  some  to  Great  Britain,  but 
iiir  the  larger  part  to  the  United  States.  About  September,  1822,  the  latter  party  ■ 
sent  ft  secret  agent  to  confer  with  President  Monroe.  They  declared,  that,  if  the 
United  Slates  Govenunent  would  promise  them  protection,  and  ultimate  admission, 
into  tlie  Union,  a  revolution  would  be  made  to  throw  off  ^e  Spanish  autliority,  of  the 
success  of  which  tliey  had  no  doubt.  While  this  proposition  was  before  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet,  he  received  an  unofflcial  and  circuitous  communication  from  the  French 
Minister,  asserting  that  his  government  had  positive  information  of  tlie  design  of 
Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  Cuba.  The  American  Government  replied  to  tlie 
Cuban  deputation,  that  the  friendly  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  did  not 
permit  us  to  promise  countenance  or  protection  to  insurrectional  movements,  and 
advised  the  people  of  Cuba  to  adhere  to  their  Spanish  allowance ;  at  the  same  time 
informing  them  that  an  attempt  upon  Cuba,  by  either  Great  Britain  or  France,  would 
place  the  relatdons  of  Cuba  with  the  United  Stales  in  a  very  different  position  Mr 
Kush  was  instructed  to  Inlbrm  Mr.  Canning  that  the  United  States  could  not  see  with 
indifierence  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  any  European  power  other  than  Spam,  and  to 
inform  him  of  the  rumors  that  had  reached  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Canning  disavowed 
emphatically  all  intention  on  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  Cuba, 
but  avowed  her  determination  not  to  see  with  indifference  its  occupation  by  either 
France  or  the  United  States ;  and  proposed  an  understanding  between  the  British,! 
French,  and  American  governments,  without  any  formal  eonvention,  that  CubiJ 
should  be  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Spain.  This  was  assented  to  by  Mr.  Monroe  / 
hut  he  had  no  communication  wiih  Krance  on  the  subject,  leaving  that  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

As  respects  the  Spanish  colonies  wl  ich  1  ad  be(n  at  war  with  Spain  f)r  their 
independence,  the  United  States  were  naturallj  anxious  about  the  moicmenti  ot  the 
allies  ;  and  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  to  Mr  Gush  at  London  in  general  terms 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  government,  and  the  earnest  p  jular  opinion  on  tl  at 
subject.  The  British  Government  was  also  very  solicitouh  to  prevint  all  interven 
tion  against  those  provinces  by  the  continental  powers  ani  to  lea\e  them  fixe  to 
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that  application,  and  sending  a  corps  of  Britisli  troops  for  tlie  de- 
fence of  Portugal,  it  was  stated  by  the  British  minister  that  the 
Portuguese  Constitution  was  admitted  to  have  proceeded  from  a 

complete  their  independenee.  This  would  not  only,  with  the  arrangement  respect-, 
ing  Cuba,  defeat  the  TranRatlantic  schemes  of  France,  if  she  had  any,  and,  in  the 
femous  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  "  call  the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old,"  but  would  repress  generally  the  absolnlist  powers  on  the  contiDCDt, 
avenge  tlie  affront  to  Great  Britiun  by  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  procure  for  England 
the  benefit  of  an  unrestricted  commerce  with  Spanish  America.  Mr.  Canning  feared 
that  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  those  colonies  might  involve  England 
in  a  war  with  the  continental  powers ;  hut  was  confident  that  their  independence  would 
be  secured,  if  all  interrention  or  hope  of  intervention  in  aid  of  Spain,  could  be  eflfectualty 
precluded.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Canning,  in  August  and  September,  1823,  urged 
upon  Mr.  Rush  a  combined  declaration  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the 
effect,  that,  while  they  aimed  at  the  possession  of  no  portion  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
for  themselves,  and  would  not  obstruct  any  amicable  negotiations  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  they  could  not  see  with  indiflference  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  power,  or  the  transfer  to  such  power  of  any  of  the  colonies.  In  support 
of  hia  request,  Mr.  Canning  stated  that  a  proposal  would  be  njade  for  a  European 
Congress,  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  Spanish  America ;  and  said  that  Great  Bril^n  would 
take  no  part  in  it,  except  upon  tiie  terms  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented. 
Mr.  Rush  replied,  as  to  the  Congress,  that  it  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  take  no  part  in  European  politics ;  and,  having  no  instructions  from  his 
government,  said  he  would  still  take  the  responsibility,  of  joining  in  the  declaration, 
if  Great  Britain  would  first  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Canning  not  being  ready  to  take  this  decisive  step,  the  proposed  joint  declaration  was 
never  made  ;  but  Mr.  Rush  communicated  the  proposal  to  his  government;  the 
result  of  which  was  the  celebrated  declaration  against  European  intervention  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  annual  message  of  Dec.  2,  1823, 

In  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  at  that  time,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  Secretary  of  War;  and,  beside  the  advice  derived  from  them,  Mr. 
Monroe  laid  the  suljjeet  of  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  belbre  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  then  in 
retirement,  —  and  asked  his  opinion.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  by  an  elaborate  letter,  of 
24  October,  1828.  (Jeflerson's  Life,  iii.  49I.J  He  says ;  "  Our  first  maxim  should  he, 
never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  Cisatlantic  a(&irs."  Referring  to  the  great  power  Great  Britain 
could  wield  for  good  or  evil  in  these  conttoversies,  and  espreesing  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  stand  she  was  then  taking,  and  recognizing  the  feet  that  we  could  not  join 
in  Uie  declaration  if  we  had  any  designs  upon  Cuba  or  any  American  State  ourselves, 
he  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  join  in  the  declaration,  which  Mr.  Jefierson  worded  thus  : 
"  That  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those  possessions ;  that  we  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement  between  the  colonies  and  their  mother 
country ;  that  we  will  oppose  with  all  our  means  the  forcible  interposition  of  any 
other  power  as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most 
especially  their  transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acq^uisition  in  any 
other  way." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  administration  did  not  accept  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  for  a 
joint  declaration,  but  spoke  for  the  United  States  alone  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  did  not  adopt 
the  declaration  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  but 
a  very  different  one.    After  treating  of  various  ottier  matters,  foreign  and  domestic,  as 
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legitimate  source,  and  it  was  recommended  to  Englishmen  by  the 
reidy  icceptance  which  it  had  met  with  from  all  orders  of  the  Por- 
tuguese people.     But  it  would  not  he  for  the  British  nation  to 

neual  jn  the  annual  mesaage,  Mr.  Monroe  passes,  towacda  its  close,  lo  speak  of  the 
efforts  in  Spain  and  Portugal  lo  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  the  general 
disappointment  of  tlie  espectations  of  the  Ameriean  people  in  ikvor  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  tfeUow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sbjb  :  "  In  the  wars  of 
the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  lo  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part, 
nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  wo  resent  iiymies,  or  make  preparation  for  our  defence. 
With  the  movements  m  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essenlially  different  in  this 
respect  &om  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  governments.  And  to  the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  tlio  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treaam'e,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  an  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  lo  the  amicable 
lelatioas  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  t«  declare,  tliat  we 
shonld  consider  any  attempt  on  th^ir  part  lo  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous. to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  Furopean  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere. 
B  g        mn     Is  m    pendence  and  maintained  it, 

an  ce  gr  era     n  and  on  just  principles, 

ackn  ed  terp  the  purpose  of  oppressii^ 

m  ling  y  any  Kuropean  power,  in 

an  as  man      ta  un&i    dly  disposition  toward  the 

U  ta  be  m  nts  and  Spain,  we  declared 

ly  m  to         wo  have  adhered,  and  shall 

m  adre  'd  an  aloeur  im  the  judgment  ot  the 

pe  mm  m  correspondmg  change  on 

ar        th  mdi  se       ty        Then  speaking  ol  the 

recent  forcible  interposition  by  the  allies  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  he  aa^  s 
"  To  what  extent  such  interposition  may  be  carried  on  the  came  principle  is  a  q^ues 
tion  in  which  all  independent  powers  whose  governments  differ  &om  thejrs  are 
interested,  and  even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than  the  Lmted 
States.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarler  of  the  globe  nevertheless  rema  ns 
the  same ;  which  is,  not  to  intertfere  in  the  internal  concema  of  any  of  its  powers  to 
consider  tlie  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us ;  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  it ;  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  irank,  firm,  and  manly 
policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries 
from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and 
conspicuously  different.  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 
pohtical  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and 
happiness ;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference.  If  we  look  .to  the  compara- 
tive strength  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and  their  distance 
from  each  other,  it  must  t>e  obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue  them.    It  is  still  the 
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force  it  on  the  people  of  Portiigal,  if  tliey  were  unwilling  to  receive 
it ;  or  if  any  scliism  should  exist  among  the  Portuguese  them- 
selves, as  to  its  fitness  and  congeniality  to  the  wants  and  wishes 

true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themEelves,  in  the  hope  that 
Ihe  otlier  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 

This  message  of  President  Monroe  reached  England  while  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Prince  PoligTiac  was  in  progress ;  and  it  was  receiyed 
not  only  with  satis&*;tion,  bat  with  enthusiafim.  Mr.  Brougham  said :  "  The  question 
with  regard  to  Spanish  America  is  now,  I  believe,  disposed  of,  or  nearly  so ;  for  an 
event  has  recently  happened  than  which  none  has  ever  dispersed  greater  joy,  exalta- 
tion, and  gratitude  over  all  the  &ee  men  of  Europe :  that  event,  which  is  dedsive 
on  the  subject,  is  the  language  held  with  respect  to  Spanish  America  in  the  nese^e 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said ;  "  This  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  great  English  commonwealths  (Ibr  so  I  delight  to  call  them ;  and  I 
heartily  pray  ttiat  they  may  be  for  ever  united  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty) 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  utmost  pleasure  by  every  enlightened  citizen  of 
tlie  earth."  This  attitude  of  the  American  government  gave  a  decisive  support  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  effbttually  put  an  end  to  the  designs  of  the  absolutist 
powers  of  the  continent  to  interfere  with  the  aflairs  of  Spanish  America.  Those 
dynasties  had  no  disposition  to  hazard  a  war  with  such  a  power,  moral  and  material, 
as  Great  Britain  and  (he  United  States  would  have  presented,  when  united  in  tiie 
defence  of  independent  constitutional  governments. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  declarations  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
never  received  the  sanction  of  an  act  or  resolution  of  Congress ;  nor  have  they  any 
of  that  authority  which  European  governments  attach  to  a  royal  ordinance.  They 
are,  in  &ct,  only  the  declarations  of  an  eitisting  administration  of  what  its  own  policy 
would  be,  and  what  it  thinks  should  ever  be  the  policy  of  the  country,  on  a  snlgect  of 
paramount  and  permanent  interest.  Thus,  at  the  same  session  in  which  the  message 
was  delivered,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  the  following  resolution ;  "  That  the  people  of 
Uicse  Slates  would  not  see,  without  serious  in<quietude,  any  forcible  interposition  by 
the  aJlied  powers  of  Europe,  in  behalf  of  Spain,  to  reduce  to  their  former  subjection 
those  parts  of  the  continent  of  America  which  have  proclaimed  and  established  for 
themselves,  respectively,  mdependent  governments,  and  which  have  been  solemnly 
recognized  by  the  United  States."  But  this  resolution  was  never  brought  up  for 
action  or  discussion.  It  is  seen  also,  by  the  debates  on  the  Faimma  mission  and 
the  Yucatan  intervention,  that  Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  commit  the  nation 
to  any  compact  or  pledge  on  this  subject,  or  to  any  specific  declaration  of  purpose 
or  methods,  beyond  the  general  language  of  the  message. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  in  1855-66,  above  referred  to,  all  the 
speakers  seemed  to  agree  to  this  position  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Clayton  said :  "  In  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  territory,  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all,  as  one  Senator,  to  assert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  maintain  it  by  my  vote ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  be  sustidned 
in  such  a  vote  by  both  branches  of  Congress.  Whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  it  has  fiiled.  The  present 
Demoeratie  party  came  into  power,  after  the  debate  on  the  Panama  mission,  on  tlie 
utter  abnegation  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  stood  upon  Washington's  doctrine  of  non- 
inlerrention.  You  cannot  prevail  on  a  majority,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you 
cannot  prevail  on  one-third,  of  either  house  of  Congress  to  sustain  it."  Mr.  Cass  said ; 
"  Whenever  tJie  Momvio  Doctrine  has  been  urged,  either  one  or  the  other  house  of 
Congress,  or  both  houses,  did  not  stand  up  to  it."  Mr.  Seward  said  :  "  ll  is  true  tliat 
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of  the  nation.  Tliey  went  to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred 
ohligation,  contracted  under  ancient  and  modem  treaties.  When 
there,  nothing  would  bo  done  by  them  to  enforce  the  establishment 

each  house  of  Congress  has  declined  to  assert  it ;  but  the  honorable  senators  must  do 
each  house  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  reason  why  they  did  decline  to  assert 
the  doctrine  was,  that  it  was  proposed,  as  nvany  memhers  thought,  as  an  abstraction, 
unnecessary,  not  called  for  at  the  time."  Mr.  Mason  spoke  of  it  as  having  "neTer  been 
sanctioned  or  recognized  by  any  constitutional  authority."  Mr.  Cass  atlerwards,  in  a 
Tery  elaborate  speech  (of  Jan.  28, 1856),  gave  his  views  of  the  history  and  character 
of  the  doctrine.  He  phiced  it  upon  very  high  ground,  as  a  declaration  not  only 
(gainst  European  intervention  or  future  colonization,  but  against  the  act[uisition  of 
dominion  on  tiie  continent  by  European  powers,  by  whatever  mode  or  however 
derived ;  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  to  resist  such  a  result  by  force,  if  neces- 
Bary,  in  any  part  of  the  continent.  Ho  says :  "  We  ought  years  ago,  by  Congressional 
interposition," to  have  made  this  system  of  policy  an  American  system,  by  a  solemn 
declaration ;  and,  if  we  had  done  so,  we  should  have  spared  ourselves  much  trouble  and 
no  little  mortification."  Referring  to  Mr.  Polk's  message,  in  1845,  he  said  there  was 
flien  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  adopt  the  doctrine,  not  as  an  abstraction,  but  on  a 

ra     cal  W       tu  sa  d,  I  repeat,  we  refused  then  even  to 

ta  ect  m         ns      ra  H  d  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 

xplana  on-colonization  chtuse  was  intended 

to  be  un         ood         E  to  jredosure  of  the   whole  continent 

ur  nu  ecived.      It  may  well  be  said,  how- 

t  opiuion,  tliat  the  complaints   of 

It  and  abandonment  of  the  Monroe 

oe  ra  to  the  doctrine  than  Kt  the  doctrine 

Mr   M  ige  arose  out  of  the  apprehension 
tl              H  tern  to  the  American  colonies,  and 
po                        pe           Am     can  can  be  no  doubt     The  only  points 
m                                     ar  m            their  part  to  extend  their  system 
cal                           H  an            any  portion  of  this  hemisphere ; "  and 
A                                                po  g  them  [the  Amencau  Stales],  or 
tro                                 mann  It  is  observalile  that  the  protest  is 
ag              rta                               pe  ae                   ot  against  new  acquisitions  specifl- 
ca                      mf                        ad  ns      ce  by  treaties  in  which  there  should  be 
CO                                rpo  or  by  conquest  in  a  war  not  waged 
po                   po  ff  rson,  in  his  letter  above  refened  to, 
his                          ac  ts  we  should  oppose  "  their  transfer 
to  ac                in  any  other  way."    Still,  Mr.  Mon- 
ro                        id                laia  po       of  transfer  of  dominion.    It  is  also 
be                                   an  OS               l!r.  Rush  was  for  a  joint  declaration 
ropo           — 1st,  That  they  did  not  aim  at  the 
po                     an     po  CO      es  for  themselves ;   and,  2d,  That 
ee          tra  of  them  to  any  other  power  with 
m  iff                                             pos  ra      cated  by  Mr.  Eush  to  the  President 
an             m        M        ff  my  Mr.  Jefferson  and  laid  before  the 
ed  fining  itself  to  a  dedaratioii  against 
le  the  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
hie  m           the  government  on  the  subject  of 
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of  the  constitution ;  but  they  miist  take  care  that  nothing  ■was  donte 
by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being  fairly  carried  into  effect.  The 
hostile  aggression  of  Spain,  in  countenancing  and  aiding  the  party 

acquisition,  eitliur  by  the  United  Stales  or  the  European  powers,  and  whetlier  by 
Ytilimtary  cession  or  conquest.  Possibly  the  aiiministration  may  have  paused  at 
Mr.  Jefferson's  catition  in  his  letter  referred  to :  —  "  Bnt  ive  must  first  ask  ourselrea 
a  question.  —  Do  we  wish  to  acquire  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  proyinces^  — 
before  we  can  unite  in  the  proposed  joint  declaration."  Mr.  Jefferson  confesses 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Cuba  would  be  "  the  most  interesting  addition  that  could  ever  be 
marte  to  our  system  of  States ; "  yet  is  willing,  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  joint  declaration,  to  forego  Cuba.  Tlie  slaveholding  interest  was 
clearly  looking  to  Cuba,  not  only  as  an  addition  to  its  political  power  in  the  Union,  but 
to  prevent  abolition  of  slavery  there  by  some  other  power;  and  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  a  noticeable  leaning  in  fovor  of  its  importance  to  us  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial view.  The  Texas  question  was  already  looming  m  the  distance ;  and  it  was 
but  three  years  since  we  had  acquired  Florida,  and  but  twenty  years  since  we  had 
purcliased  the  vast  Louisiana  territory.  Twenty-two  yeats  after  this,  we  amiesed 
Texas;  and,  twenty-five  years  after, we  acquired  by  conquest  California  and  New 
Mexico ;  and,  for  several  years  before  tlie  civil  war  of  1861,  the  slave-power  in  the 
Union  was  exerting  itself  to  annex  Cuba.  It  is  true  the  government  had,  as  has 
been  seen  exchanged  declarations  with  England  as  to  Cuba ;  but  then,  as  Uter,  when, 
m  1H64  the  tripartite  alliance  tor  the  retention  of  Cuba  by  Spain  was  proposed,  we 
were  not  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  absolute  guaranties  on  that  point:  and  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  Cuba  might  have  made,  at  any  time,  an  opening  for  her  annex- 
ation When  we  compare  the  declarations  in  the  message  with  the  joint  declaration 
proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  consider  our  own 
pnor  history  and  our  then  position,  it  certainly  is  a  fiur  inference  that  the  adminislsa- 
tioQ  purposely  avoided  any  specific  and  direct  statement  as  to  transfer  of  dominion 
by  competent  parties,  in  the  way  of  treaty,  or  by  conquest  in  war. 

In  tether  exphination  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  Ifl  be  noticed  that  itis  correctly 
called  a  doctrine,  and  no  more.  There  is  no  intimation  what  the  United  States  will 
do  in  case  of  European  interposition,  or  what  means  it  will  take  to  prevent  it.  The 
United  States  have  steadily  refused  to  enter  into  any  airangement  with  the  other 
American  States  for  establishing  a  continental  system  on  that  point,  or  for  routua] 
defence,  or  even  to  commit  themselves  in  the  way  of  pledge  or  promise.  When  the 
Spanish-American  States  wished  to  treat  the  message  of  1823  as  a  "pledge"  to 
them  for  the  future,  that  construction  of  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  opposition, 
however  iavorably  it  may  be  thought  Mr.  Adams  and  liis  Cabinet  at  first  regarded  it. 
And  public  opinion  may  be  considered  as  settled  on  the  point  that  the  action  of  the 
nation,  in  any  case  that  may  arise,  must  be  unembarrassed  by  pledge  or  compact; 
and,  fiirther,  as  equally  settled,  against  the  introduction  of  any  tiling  approaching  the 
nature  of  a  Holy  Alliance  for  this  continent,  though  it  l>e  in  the  interests  of  repub- 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  tliat  the  Monroe  Doctrine  contained  some  declara- 
tion against  any  other  than  democratic-republican  institutions  on  this  continent, 
however  arising  or  introduced.  The  message  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  We  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  imperial  authority  of  Don  Pedro  in  Brazil, 
and  of  Iturhide  in  Mexico;  and  more  than  half  the  northern  continent  was  under 
the  sceptres  of  Great  Britain  and  liussia;  and  these  dependencies  would  certainly 
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1  to  the  Portuguese  Constitution,  was  in  direct  violation  of 
repeated  solemn  assurances  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  the  British 


be  free  to  adopt  what  institutions  they  pleased,  in  caee  of  suecessM  rebellion, 
or  of  peaceful  separation  from  their  parent  States.  (See  Mr.  Seward's  eorres- 
pondenoe  respecting  Mexico,  from  1862  to  1866,  as  illustrative  of  tlie  position  of 
t1ie  United  Stales  at  tlie  present  time  ou  this  subject,  given  at  length  in  note  41  to 
§  76  infrh) 

As  1  summary  of  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  Ihe  following  positions  may  l)e 
aalely  taken  I  The  ieclarations  upon  which  Mr.  Monroe  consulted  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  own  Cabinet  related  to  the  interposition  of  European  powers  in  the  ailairs  of 
American  fetates  II  Ihe  kind  of  interposition  dedared  against  was  that  which 
mtj  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  political  affiiire,  or  of  estending  to 
this  hem  sphere  the  sjstem  in  operation  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  wliich  the 
greit  powers  exercise  a  control  over  tlie  atiairs  of  other  European  States.  III.  The 
detlaratLona  d)  not  mtiinate  any  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  such 
iDterposiboi  s  but  merely  say  that  they  would  be  "  considered  as  dangerous  to  our 
pette  and  safety  and  as  the  manlfeatfttion  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States  which  it  would  be  impoasibie  for  us  to  "behold  with  indififer- 
ence  thus  leaving  the  nation  to  act  at  aJl  times  as  its  opinion  of  its  policy  or  du^ 
might  require  IV  The  declarations  are  only  the  opinion  of  the  admmistration  of 
1823  and  have  acqmreJ  no  legal  force  or  sanction.  V".  The  United  States  lias  never 
made  anv  alliance  with  or  pledge  to,  any  other  American  State  on  the  subject  cov- 
ered by  the  deUarabuns  "VI.  The  declaration  respecting  non-colonization  was  on 
a,  ubject  distincl  from  Enropean  intervention  with  American  States,  and  related  to 
the  atqmsition  of  sovereign  title  by  any  European  power,  by  new  and  original  occu- 
pation or  colonization  thereafter.  Wimtever  were  the  political  motives  for  resisting 
such  colonization  Ihe  principle  of  puMic  law  upon  which  it  was  placed  was,  that  the 
continent  must  be  considered  as  already  within  the  occupation  and  jniisdiction  of 
mdependent  civilized  nations 

On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  authorities; — ^  Mr.  Adams  lo 
Mr  Kush  July  2  1823  Mr  Monroe's  message,  Dec.  2,  1823;  Mr.  Hush's  Memo- 
randa of  Kesidenee  at  the  Court  of  London  ;  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning;  Briefwech- 
sel  zwiachen  Yarnhagen  von  Ense  und  Oelsner,  vol.  iii. ;  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  offered 
Jan.  20, 1824;  the  ukaseof  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Sept.  4, 1821;  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  22  Eebmary,  1819  ;  the  Nootka-Sound  Convention 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  of  28  October,  1790 ;  Mr.  Monroe's  annual  message, 
Dec.7,1821;  Mr.  Adams's  messagesof  Dec. 26, 1825, and  Mareh26, 1826;  Mr.  Clay's 
despatch  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  March  25, 1825 ;  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  Panama  mis- 
sion, Webster's  Works,  iii.  178;  Mr.  Everett's  speech  on  the  same,  Cong.  Debates, 
1826;  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the  Yucatan  question,  Calhoun's  Works,  iv.  454; 
Mr.  Polk's  annual  message  of  Dee.  2,  1845;  his  special  message  on  Yucatan,  of 
April  29,  1848 ;  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Yucatan  question,  April  and  May, 
1848,  Congress.  Globe,  1848,  p.  712  et  seg. ;  the  Chiyton-Bulwer  treaty,  United-States 
Laws,  X.  995;  Debates  in  the  United-States  Senate  on  tlie  Claylon-Bulwer  treaty, 
1855-56,  Congress.  Globe  and  Appendix  for  1st  Sess.  84th  Coi^. ;  North-American 
Review,  1856,  p.  478 ;  Mr.  Everett's  letter  of  Sept.  2, 1863,  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
the  Hew- York  Ledger ;  Letter  of  J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  same,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing. 
of  Aug.  11,  1837 ;  Mr.  Canning's  speech  of  Dee.  12,  1826 ;  Mr.  Buchanan's  article  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  his  History  of  his  Administration,  p.  276.]  —  D. 
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government,  engaging  to  abstain  from  such  intei'fereiice.  The  sole 
object  of  Great  Britain  was  to  obtain  the  faitliful  execution  of  those 
engagements.  The  former  case  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France, 
having  for  its  object  to  overturn  the  Spanish  Constitution,  was 
essentially  different  in  its  circumstances.  France  had  given  to 
Great  Britain  cause  of  war  by  that  aggression  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  Spain.  The  British  government  might  lawfully  have  in- 
terfered, on  grounds  of  political  expediency ;  but  they  were  not 
bound  to  interfere,  as  they  were  now  bound  to  interfere  on  behalf  ■ 
of  Portugal,  by  tlie  obligations  of  treaty.  War  might  have  been 
their  free  choice,  if  they  had  deemed  it  politic,  hi  the  case  of 
Spain ;  interference  on  behalf  of  Portugal  was  tiieir  duty,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  principles  of  national  faith  and 
national  honor,  (a) 

§  69.  Tlie  interference  of  the  Christian  powers  of  jntfrfer- 
Europe,  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  wlio,  after  enduring  ages  ™^f.  'jt  "'^  - 
of  cruel  oppression,  had  sliaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  Dowers  of 
affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  principles  of  inter-  favOT^VThe 
national  law  aiithorizing  such  an  interference,  not  only  '^  ^' 
where  the  interests  and  safety  of  other  powers  are  immediately 
affected  by  the  internal  transactions  of  a  particular  State,  but 
where  the  general  interests  of  humanity  are  infringed  by  the 
excesses  of  a  barbarous  and  despotic  government.  Tliese  prin- 
ciples are  fully  recognized  in  the  treaty  for  the  pacification  of 
Greece,  concluded  at  London,  on  the  6tli  of  July,  1827,  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty 
sets  forth,  that  the  three  contracting  parties  were  "  penetrated 
with  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest, 
which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces  and  the  isles  of  the 
Archipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  produces  daily  fresh 
impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the  European  States,  and  gives 
occasion  to  piracies,  which  not  only  expose  the  subjects  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  considei'able  losses,  but,  besides,  ren- 
der necessary  burdensome  measures  of  protection  and  repres- 
sion." It  then  states  that  the  British  and  French  governments, 
having  received  a  pressing  request  from  the  Greeks  to  interpose 
their  mediation  with  the  Porte,  and  being,  as  well  as  tlie  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  animated  by  the  desire  of  stoppmg  the  effusion 

(a)   Mr.   CanniDg'B  Speech  in  the  House  of  Comraons,  11th  December,  1826. 
Annual  Register,  Ixviii.  192, 
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of  blood,  and  of  arresting  the  evils  of  all  kinds  which  might  arise 
from  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  had  resolved  to 
unite  tlieir  efforts,  and  to  regulate  the  operations  thereof  by  a 
formal  treaty,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  peace  between  the 
contending  parties,  by  means  of  an  ai-rangement,  which  was 
called  for  as  much  by  humanity  as  by  the  interest  of  the  repose 
of  Europe.  The  treaty  then  provides,  (article  1,)  that  the  three 
contracting  powers  should  offer  their  mediation  to  the  Porte,  by 
a  joint  declaration  of  their  ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  and 
that  tliere  should  be  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  tlie  two  con- 
tending parties,  the  demand  of  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a 
preliminary  condition  indispensable  to  opening  any  negotiation. 
Article  2d  provides  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  to  be  made,  as 
to  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of 
the  principles  of  a  previous  understanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  By  tlie  3d  article  it  was  agreed,  that  the  details  of 
this  arrangement,  and  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  included 
under  it,  should  be  settled  in  a  separate  negotiation  between  the 
high  contracting  powers  and  the  two  contending  parties.  To 
this  public  treaty  an  additional  and  secret  article  was  added, 
stipulating  that  the  high  contracting  parties  would  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  establishing  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  by  sending  to  them  and  receiving  from  them  consular 
agents,  so  long  as  there  should  exist  among  them  authorities 
capable  of  maintaining  such  relations.  That  if,  within  the  term 
of  one  month,  tlie  Porte  did  uot  accept  the  proposed  armistice, 
or  if  the  Greeks  refused  to  execute  it,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties should  declare  to  tliat  one  of  the  two  contending  parties 
that  should  wish  to  continue  hostilities,  or  to  both,  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  that  the  contracting  powers  intended  to  exert 
all  the  means,  wliich  circumstances  might  suggest  to  their  pru- 
dence, to  give  immediate  effect  to  the  armistice,  by  preventing, 
as  far  as  might  be  in  tlieir  power,  all  collision  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  secret  article  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
if  these  measures  did  not  suffice  to  induce  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
adopt  the  propositions  made  by  the  high  contracting  powers ;  or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  should  renounce  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  their  favor,  the  contracting  parties  would  neverthe- 
less continue  to  prosecute  the  work  of  pacification  on  the  basis 
agreed  upon  between  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  author- 
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ized,  from  that  time  forward,  their  representatives  in  London  to 
discuss  and  determine  tJie  ulterior  measures  to  which  it  might 
become  necessary  to  resort. 

The  Greeks  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  three 
powers,  which  tlie  Turks  rejected,  and  instructions  were  given  to 
the  commanders  of  the  alHed  squadrons  to  compel  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Tliis  was  effected  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  with  the  occupation  of  the  Morea  by  French  troops ; 
and  the  independence  of  the  Greek  State  was  ultimately  recog- 
nized by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  under  the  mediation  of  the  con- 
tracting powers.  If,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  the  Turks 
belong  to  a  family  or  set  of  nations  wliich  is  not  bound  by  the 
general  international  law  of  Christendom,  they  have  still  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  measures  which  the  Christian  powers 
thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the  proteclion  of  their  religious 
brethren,  oppressed  by  the  Mohammedan  rule.  In  a  ruder  age, 
the  nations  of  Europe,  impelled  by  a  generous  and  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  sympathy,  inundated  the  plains  of  Asia  to  recover  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  possession  of  infidels,  and  to  deliver  the 
Ciu'istian  pilgrims  from  the  merciless  oppressions  practised  by 
the  Saracens.  The  Protestant  princes  and  States  of  Europe, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  did  not  scruple 
to  confederate  and  wage  war,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  for  the  votaries  of  their  faith  in  the  bosom 
of  Catholic  communities,  to  whose  subjects  it  was  denied.  Still 
more  justifiable  was  the  interference  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  to  rescue  a  whole  nation,  not  merely  from  religious  per- 
secution, but  from  the  cruel  alternative  of  being  transported  from' 
their  native  land,  or  exterminated  by  their  merciless  oppressors. 
The  rights  of  human  nature  wantonly  outraged  by  this  cruel 
warfare,  prosecuted  for  six  years  against  a.  civilized  and  Ciu-istian 
people,  to  whose  ancestors  mankind  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
the  blessings  of  arts  and  of  letters,  were  but  tardily  and  imper- 
fectly vindicated  by  this  measure.  "Whatever,"  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  said,  "  a  nation  may  lawfully  defend  for  itself,  it  may 
defend  for  another  people,  if  called  upon  to  interpose."  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Christian  powers,  to  put  an  end  to  this  bloody  eon- 
test  might,  therefore,  have  been  safely  rested  upon  this  ground 
alone,  without  appealing  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the 
repose  of  Europe,  which,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  humanity,  are 
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alluded  to  in  the  treaty,  as  the  dctermuiiiig  motives  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  (a)^ 

interfer-  §  '^^'  ^^  h.a.ve  already  seen,  that  the  relationa  which 
ence  of  ]iave  prevailed  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  tlie  other 
Great  Brit.  Europeoii  States  have  only  recently  brought  the  former 
mi  B^X?  within  tlie  pale  of  that  public  law  by  which  the  latter 
"a/ 'iflwA^'f  are  governed,  and  wliich  ■was  originally  foimded  on  that 
'^^^JJ°^jJ"  community  of  manners,  institutions,  and  religion,  which 
18*0.  distinguish  the  nations  of  Christendom  from  those  of  the 

Mohammedan  world.(a)  Yet  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
tliat  empire  have  been  considered  essential  to  the  general  balance 
of  power,  ever  since  the  crescent  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread 
to  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  Tlie  above-mentioned  interfer- 
ence of  tlu^e  of  tlie  great  Christian  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  had  been  complicated,  by  the  separate  war  between  Eussia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  in  1829,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  hotweeii  the 
two  empires,  of  Unldar-Skelessi,  in  1833.  The  casus  foederis  of 
the  latter  treaty  was  brought  on  by  the  attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  assert  his  independence,  and  of  the  Porte, 
which  sought  to  recover  its  lost  provinces.  The  stattis  qm,  which 
had  been  established  between  tlie  Sultan  and  his  vassal  by  the 
arrangement  of  Kutayah,  in  1833,  under  the  mediation  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  peace  of  the  Levant  depended,  and 

(a)  Another  treaty  was  concluded  at  London,  between  the  same  three  powers,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1882,  by  which  the  election  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  as  King  of 
Greece,  was  confirmed,  and  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  new  kingdom 
guaranteed  by  the  contracting  paitiee,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  protocol  signed  by 
thera  on  the  3d  of  February,  1880,  and  accepted  by  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

[3!  The  treaty  of  London  of  Nov.  20, 1852,  between  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  France, 
Bavaria  and  Greece,  admits  the  binding  force  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  Constitution 
which  requires  the  successors  to. the  throne  to  profess  the  relipon  of  the  Greek 
Church.  On  the  abdication  of  King  Otho,  in  1862,  the  Bavarian  dynasty  was  set 
aside,  and  the  Greelis  permitted  to  elect  a  successor,  though  upon  tlie  nomination  of 
the  three  powers  who  guaranty  the  independence  of  Greece,  —  Great  Britain,  Eussia, 
and  France.  After  some  diplomacy,  which  very  nearly  resulted  in  the  abrogation  of 
the  self-denying  clause  of  the  original  treaty,  by  which  no  member  of  the  reigning 
femily  of  those  powers  shotild  ascend  the  throne,  that  agreement  was  adhered  to, 
and  the  almost  unanimous  election  of  Prince  Alfred  of  England  was  declined.  The 
choice  then  fell  upon  Prince  Geoi^e  of  Denmark,  who  accepted  the  throne.  The  ces- 
sion of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  by  Great  Britain,  with  tlie  assent  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaties  of  1827  and  1882  and  of  the  legislature  of  the  islanils,  is  noticed  swpra,  note 
20  tog  35.] —D. 

(a)    Vufesup™,  note8  to§13, 
llfi 
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with  it  the  peace  of  Europe  was  supposed  to  depend,  was  thus  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  irreconcilable  pretensions  of  the  two  great 
diriaions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  war  again  broke  out  be- 
tween them  in  1839,  and  the  Turkish  army  was  overthrown  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Nezib,  which  was  followed  by  the  desertion 
of  the  fleet  to  Mehemet  AH,  and  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  II. 

Li  this  state  of  things,  the  western  powers  of  Europe  thought 
they  perceived  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  save  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  the  double  danger  with  which  it  was  threatened ; 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  the 
exclusive  protectorate  of  Russia  on  the  other.  A  long  and  intri- 
cate negotiation  ensued  between  the  five  great  European  powers, 
from  the  voluminous  documents  relating  to  which  the  following 
general  principles  may  be  collected,  as  having  received  the  formal 
assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  negotiations,  however  divergent 
might  be  their  respective  views  as  to  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples. 

1.  The  right  of  tho  fivo  great  European  powers  to  interfere  in 
this  contest  was  placed  upon  the  ground  of  its  threatening,  in  its 
consequences,  the  general  balance  of  power  and  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  oidy  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  desirable  end  of  preventing  all  futvu-e  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties  could  best  be  accomplished. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  this  interference  could  only  take  place  on 
the  formal  application  of  the  Sultan  himself,  according  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  that  the 
five  great  powers  would  never  assume  jurisdiction  over  questions 
concerning  the  rights  and  interests  of  another  power,  except  at 
its  request,  and  without  inviting  such  power  to  take  part  in  the 
conference. 

3.  The  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud .  being  imminent,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  having  increased  by  a  compli- 
cation of  disasters,  each  of  the  five  powers  declared  its  determinar 
tion  to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  empire,  under  the 
reigning  dynasty ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination, that  neither  of  them  should  seek  to  profit  by  the  present 
state  of  things  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory  or  an  exclusive 
influence. 

The  negotiations  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
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vention  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  four  of  the  gi'eat  Euro- 
pean powers,  Austria,  Great  Britahi,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  which 
the  Ottoman  Porte  acceded,  and  in  conseqiience  of  which  Mehemet 
All  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
held  by  him,  except  Egypt,  the  hereditary  paehalic  of  which  was 
confirmed  to  him,  according  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
separate  article  of  the  coiiTcntion.  (6)  ^ 

(6)  Whealon's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  563-583. 

[^  InUn-eation  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  —  The  moving  eauses  of  interreiitioii  in  the 
aflkirs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  the  apprehension  that  Russia  would,  gain  a 
formidable  preponderance  in  Europe,  if  she  became,  subelantiaJly  if  not  in  form,  the 
mistress  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Uardanelles,  and  the  great  interest  of  England  to 
preserre  the  existence  of  a.  neutralized  and  goaranlied  power  in  Egypt  and  the 
Levant  with  reference  to  her  Indian  empire.  In  the  controversy  between  Turkey 
and  Uussia  in  1853-54,  which  arose  in  part  out  of  the  chiim  of  the  Czar  to  a  protec- 
torate over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war. 
Great  BritEun  and  France  intervened  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  parties  to  the  treaties 
for  guarantyin);  her  independence.  Su^nia  afterwards  joined  the  alliance.  The 
result  of  the  war  was  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  80, 1&56,  between  Great  Britain, 
l>anee,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  Article  VII  of  tliis  treaty 
declares  the  Sublime  Porte  "  admise  &  participer  aux  avant^es  dn  droit  public  et  du 
concert  Europ^ens;"  and  all  tlie  parties  promise  to  respect  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  tbey  declare  any  act  in  derogation  of 
the  same  ta  be  a  matter  of  general  interest.  By  Article  Till,  it  is  agreed,  that,  if  any 
dispute  shall  arise  between  either  of  the  parties  and  Turkey,  menacing  their  peaceful 
relations,  an  opportunity  for  mediation  shall  be  given  to  the  other  powers.  Article 
IX  refers  to  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  of  Feb.  18,  1856,  securing  civil  e<iuahty  to  his 
Christian  subjects,  as  a  spontaneous  ofii^r  by  the  Sultan ;  and  the  parties  discl^um  any 
right  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his  sulgects,  or  in  the  internal  aflturs  of  hia 
empire.  By  Articles  XI-XIV,  the  Black  Sea  is  nentralized,  and  open  to  tJie  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  but  closed  against  vessels  of  war,  except  a  limited  force  of  Russia 
and  Turkey,  for  coastservlce.  By  Articles  XV-XIS,  the  Danube  is  thrown  open 
to  commerce,  on  the  principle  of  a  river  common  to  several  independent  nations. 
Articles  XX-XXVI  alter  the  limits  of  Bessarabia,  with  the  view  of  depriving  Russia 
of  the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  are  now  included  in  the  provinces 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  guarantied  by  Articles  XXI-XXVII.  Servia  is  placed 
under  similkr  guaranties  by  Articles  XXVIII  and  XXIX.  The  boundaries  in  Asia 
of  Russia  and  Turkey  are  to  be  maintained,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  traced  by  a  mixed 

By  a  treaty  between  Great  Briton,  France,  and  Austria,  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
15tli  April,  1856,  those  powers  guaranty  jointly  and  severally  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  recorded  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  80  March, 
1859,  and  agree  that  they  wiE  consider  any  infraction  of  tiie  stipulations  of  lliat 
treaty  as  a  casus  hdli. 

A  supplementary  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  30,  1856,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  of  London  of  18  July, 
1841,  and  Sardinia  as  a  new  party,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  other,  the 
Sultan  agrees  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  excluding  all  vessels  of  war  trom  the  Darda- 
nelles while  he  is  at  peace,  except  such  as  the  treaty  powers  shall  agree  to  maintain  at 
118 
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§  71.  Tlie  interference  of  the  five  great  European  pow-  intetfer- 
ers  represented  in  the  conference  of  London,  in  the  ^-^^at 
Belgic  Revolution  of  1830,  affords  an  example  of  the  ap-  p^^Tiu 
plication  of  tliis  right  to  preserve  the  general  peace,  and  g^^^iutl'" 
to  adapt  the  new  order  of  things  to  the  stipulations  of  of  isso. 
the  treaties  of  Pai-is  and  Vienna,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  created.  We  have  given,  in  another  work, 
a  fuU  account  of  the  long  and  intricate  negotiations  relating  to 
the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  which  assumed  alter- 
nately the  character  of  a  pacific  mediation  and  of  an  armed 
intervention,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  con- 
test, and  which  was  finally  termuiated  by  a  compromise  between 
tlie  two  great  opposite  principles  which  so  long  threatened  to  dis- 
turb tlie  established  order  and  general  peace  of  Eui'ope.  The 
Belgic  Revolution  was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  fact,  whilst 
its  legal  consequences  were  limited  within  the  strictest  bounds, 
by  rofiising  to  Belgium  the  attributes  of  the  rights  of  conquest 
and  of  postliminy,  and  by  depriving  her  of  a  great  part  of  tlie 
province  of  Luxembourg,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Meiise.  The  five  great  powers,  representing 
Europe,  consented  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and 
admitted  the  former  among  the  independent  States  of  Europe,  upon 
conditions  which  were  accepted  by  her  and  have  become  the  bases 
of  her  public  law.  These  conditions  were  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated into  a  definitive  treaty,  concluded  between  Belgium  aud  Hol- 
land in  1839,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  former  was  finally 
recognized  by  the  latter.  («) 

§  72,  Every  State,  as  a  distmct  moral  bemg,  mdepend      jj,^^ 
ent  of  every  other,  may  fieely  exeici'^e  all  its  hovtitign  ^f"!?"^? 
rights  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  witli  the  equal  m  respect 
rights  of  other  States.     Among  these  le  that  of  citah-  nai  Koveni 
lishiug,  altering,  or  abolishmg  its  own  municipal  consti- 

the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  U>  preserve  their  neutrality  and  the  email  Teesels  agreed 
upon  between  Euaaia  and  tbe  Sultan  with  the  consent  of  the  other  powera  for 
coast-service  m  the  Black  Sea;  and  with  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  give  licenses 
to  light  vessels  of  war  in  the  service  of  foreign  legatmns  On  tlie  same  day  (March 
SO,  1866),  the  Czar  aud  the  Snitan  made  a  con>ent)on  fixing  the  armament  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  each  might  employ  tor  coast  strvici,  in  tl  t  Black  feea  By 
Article  XIV  of  the  great  treaty  this  htttr  conventiu  i  tannut  be  altered  but  bj  ton 
sent  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty  ]  — ■  D 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  538-6jj 
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tution  of  government.  No  foreign  State  can  lawfully  interfere 
■with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  unless  such  interference  ia  author- 
ized hy  some  special  compact,  or  by  such  a  clear  case  of  necessity 
as  immediately  affects  its  own  independence,  freedom,  and  security. 
Non-interference  is  the  general  rule,  to  which  cases  of  justifiable 
interference  form  exceptions  limited  by  the  necessity  of  each  par- 
ticular case.33 

ofS""""  ^  '^^*  '^^  approved  usage  of  nations  authorizes  the 
States  ftr  proposal  by  one  State  of  its  good  offices  or  mediation  for 
mentof  the  settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  another 
di^n'^  State.  When  such  offer  is  accepted  by  the  contending 
TreViS  rf  P^J'*^ies,  it  becomes  a  just  title  for  tlie  interference  of  the 
mediation  mediating  power.** 
anty.  Such  a  title  may  also  grow  out  of  positive  compact 

["  Helfter  asserts  that  the  right  of  States  is,  like  that  of  private  persons,  to  fly  to 
the  assistance  of  neighliors  whose  existence  or  flindaoienlal  rights  are  threatened.  In 
view  of  the  serious  consequences  of  saeh  interventions,  he  recommends  and  urges 
the  duty  of  amicable  mediation,  and  other  measures  short  of  force.  He  applies  this 
right  to  civil  wars  as  well  as  to  wara  between  recognized  naOons.  Europilische 
Volker,  5  46]  — D. 

[*"  Medialion, — Publieiste  have  assigned  the  words  "intervention"  and  "  jnterpo- 
silJon  "  to  express  the  interference  of  one  Slate  in  tiie  aflkirs  of  another  by  force,  or 
with  force  as  the  known  ultimate  sanclion.  Of  that  ciiaracter  were  the  interventions 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  all  those  interventions  made  by  tlie  five  great  powers  to 
control  the  relations  of  the  States  of  Europe,  usually  at  first  in  the  form  of  advice,  but 
with  the  purpose  of  using  coercion  if  necessary  ;  as  in  the  war  for  Greek  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  revolution  of  Belgium  in  1880.  But  the  term  "mediation"  is  limited 
to  an  ofler  of  advice  or  of  assistance  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  leaving  the  acceptance 
of  the  oSer  to  the  free  will  of  the  other  party.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  several 
times  made  such  an  offer  where  the  United  States  were  concerned.  In  1812,  he 
offered  to  mediate  between  them  and  Great  Britain ;  an  oflfer  whicli  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  but  declined  by  the  latter  power.  {Wtu^a  State  Papers,  ii.  223; 
President  Madison's  message,  May  26,  1813;  Hansard's  Debates,  xxx.  626,)  In  this 
case,  he  did  not  offer  himself  as  an  arbitrator  wliose  award  the  parties  would  agree  to 
accept,  but  as  one  who,  by  permission  of  the  pariies  al^er  examming  into  the  causes 
of  the  controversy,  should  give  advice  and  recommendations  Again,  he  offered 
himself  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  difference  as  to  the  construction  of  tie  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  respecting  the  restoration  of  captured  slaves  In  this  ease,  his  olfer 
was  accepted,  and  an  award  made,  which  w  is  lbtt  ed  into  effeLt  by  the  convention 
of  July  12,  1822.  United  States  Laws,  viu  282  Mi  Martens  Nouveau  Recueil, 
vi.  66, 

In  1836,  the  King  of  England  offered  his  mediation  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  when  President  Jackson  had  tlireatened  reprisals  for  the  Mure  of  France  to 
pay  the  indemnities  under  the  convention  ol  July  i,  18ul.  The  ofler  was  accepted 
by  both  parties ;  but  the  mediation  became  unnecessary,  as  France  complied  with  the 
demand  of  the  United  States.  Ann.  Reg.  1886,  i.  327.  England  again  oflered  mediation 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1847 ;  but  the  ofler  was  not  accepted  by  either 
13) 
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previously  existing,  such  as  treaties  of  mediation  and  guaranty. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  gijaranty  by  Prance  and  Sweden  of  tlic  Ger- 
manic Constitution  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  tlie  result 
of  tlie  tliirty  years'  war  waged  by  tlie  princes  and  States  of  Ger- 
many for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  ■ 
against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Republic  of  Geneva  was  connected  by  an  ancient  alliance 
with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  united  with  Franco,  in  1738,  in  offering  the  joint 
mediation  of  the  three  powers  to  the  contending  political  parties 
by  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  Republic  was  disturbed.      The 


party.  There  have  been  instances  of  offers  of  mediation  in  civil  waw ;  but  they 
present  cases  of  guch  delicacy  and  difficulty  as  to  liave  been  seldom  accepted,  or,  if 
accepted,  successful.  The  offer  of  Great  Britain,  in  1847,  to  mediate  between  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  and  the  insurgents,  was  accepted  by  the  Queen,  but  the  terms 
Bu^esled  by  the  four  powers  were  r^ected  by  the  Junta;  and  the  end  was  a  com- 
pulsOFy  demoQsliatJon  on  the  part  of  England,  France,  and  Spain.  {Hansard's  De- 
bates, Jtcii.  308,  1291 ;  ndii.  417-466.  Annual  Re^ster,  18*7,  p.  346.)  In  1849, 
France  and  England  offered  mediation  between  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  Sicilian 
subjects ;  hut  it  was  declined  by  the  Siciliajis,  and  <hey  were  leil  to  be  subjugated  by 
the  king.  Annuaire,  1849,  p.  615.  In  1866,  France  and  England  remonstrated  with  the 
King  of  the  Two  SidUes  for  the  unfeir  trials  and  cruel  treatment  of  pohtical  prisoners. 
The  king  taking  offence  at  this,  those  powers  withdrew  tbeir  legations,  and  sent  a, 
naval  force  to  give  instant  protection  to  their  subjects  and  property  wilbin  the  king- 
dom, if  tbey  should  be  in  peril.  The  Bnasian  Government  protested  against  this 
course,  as  an  attempt  to  coerce  a  sovereign  in  the  management  of  the  internal  af&in 
of  his  State.     (Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  234.    Martens'  Nouveau  Recue!!,  xv.  759.) 

Diu'ing  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Russia  made  to  tlie  government  an  offer 
of  its  ftiendiy  offices  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  but,  upon  the  theory  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  (Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Baron  Stoecfcl,  July  10,  1861.)  Mr. 
Seward  acknowledged  the  offer  and  expressed  the  satis&ction  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent regarded  this  new  proof  of  the  long  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  but 
expressed  no  intention  to  accept  it.  The  French  Government  afterwards  asked  the 
attention  of  England  and  Russia  to  a  joint  offer  of  mediation.  The  British  Government 
thought  it  not  expedient  Ut  take  any  step  in  that  direction  at  that  time.  The  Russian 
Government  apprehended  that  tlie  proposed  joint  action  would  have  the  appearance  in 
the  United  States  of  pressure,  and  would  excite  fears  of  intervention.  The  French 
Government,  however,  by  a  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huya  to  M..  Mercier,  of  Jan. 
9, 1863,  offered  to  place  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerent  parties  to  facilitate 
negotiations  between  them.  This  was  declined  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  desiiateli  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  of  Feb.  6,  1863 ;  and  the  European  powers  became  satisfied  that  any  further 
offers  of  mediation  would  not  be  regarded  by  tJie  United  States  as  prompted^  by  a 
friendly  spirit.  Circular  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  A^rs,  of  Oct.  SO,  1862. 
Earl  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley,  Nov.  18, 1862.  The  Emperor's  address  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Chambers,  Jan.  12,  1863.  Le  Livre  Jaone,  1863.  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  to  M. 
Mercier,  Jan.  9,  1863.  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  6,  1863.  Mr.  Dayton  to  Mr. 
Seward,  Feb.  26,  1863.    U,  S,  Dipl.  Corr.  186S,  i.]  —  D. 
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result  of  this  mediation  was  the  settlement  of  a  constitution, 
which  giving  rise  to  new  disputes  in  1768,  they  were  again 
adjusted  hy  tlie  inteirention  of  tlie  mediating  powers.  In  1782, 
the  French  government  once  more  united  with  these  Cantons 
and  the  court  of  Sardinia  in  mediating  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  parties ;  but  it  appears  to  he  very  questionable 
how  far  these  transactions,  especially  the  last,  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  respect  duo,  on  the  strict  principles  of  international 
law,  to  tlie  just  rights  and  independence  of  the  smallest,  not 
less  than  to  those  of  the  greatest  States,  (a) 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  also 
adjusted,  in  1815,  by  the  mediation  of  the  great  allied  powers,  and 
subsequently  recognized  by  them  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  tl^e 
basis  of  the  federative  compact  of  Switzerland,  By  the  same  act 
the  united  Swiss  Cantons  guaranty  their  respective  local  constitu- 
tions of  government,  (i) 

So  also  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different  States  composing 
the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Diet  on  the 
application  of  the  particular  State  in  which  the  constitution  is 
estabhshed ;  and  this  guarantee  gives  the  Diet  the  right  of  deter- 
mining all  controversies  respecting  the  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  constitution  thus  established  and  guarantied,  (c) 

And  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  guar- 
antees to  each  State  of  the  federal  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and,  on  application  of  the  local  authorities,  against  domestic  vio- 
lence, (d) 

inde-  §  74.   This   perfect   independence  of  every  sovereign 

CTe^  Stew  State,  in  respect  to  its  political  institutions,  extends  to  the 
j" '^^ ^  choice  of  the  supreme  magistrate  and  other  rulers,  as 
its  roiere.  -well  as  to  the  form  of  government  itself.  In  hereditary 
governments,  the  succession  to  the  crown  being  regulated  by 
the  fundamental  laws,  all  disputes  respecting  the  succession 
are  rightfully  settled  by  the  nation  itself,  independently  of  the 
interference  or  control  of  foreign  powers.      So  also  in   elective 

(a)  Flasean,  Histoire  <!e  la  Diplomatic  Fran^aise,  torn,  v,  p.  78,  torn.  yii.  pp,  27,  297, 
(i)  Acte  Fiiiftl  du  Congrfis  de  Tience,  art.  74. 

(t)  Wiener  Schlussacte,  vom  15  Mai,  1820,  art,  62,  Corpus  Juris  Germanid,  von 
Mayer,  torn.  ii.  p.  196. 

[d]  Constitutioii  of  the  United  States,  art.  3. 
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goyernments,  the  choice  of  the  chief  or  other  magistrates  ouglit 
to  be  freely  made,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tlie  constitution  of 
the  State,  without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  hifiuence  or 
authority,  (a) 

§  75.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  application  of  these    Exccp- 

geaoral  rules  arise  out  of  compact,  such  as  treaties  of  [j,™|^" 

alliance,  guarantee,  and  mediation,  to  which  the  State  compact  or 

.  .11  other  ju8t 

itself  whose  concerns  are  m  question  has  become  a  party ;  right  of  in- 

or  formed  by  other  powers  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed 
right  of  intervention  growing  out  of  a  necessity  involving  their 
own  particular  security,  or  some  contingent  danger  affecting  the 
general  security  of  nations.  Such,  among  others,  were  tlie  wars 
relating  to  tlio  Spanish  succession,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  succes- 
sions, in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century.  The  history  of 
modern  Europe  also  affords  many  other  examples  of  the  actual 
interference  of  foreign  powers  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  or 
chief  magistrate  of  those  States  where  the  choice  was  constitu- 
tionally determined  hy  popular  election,  or  by  an  elective  council, 
such  as  in  the  eases  of  the  head  of  tlie  Germanic  Empire,  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  Roman  Pontiif;  hut  in  these  cases  no 
ai^ument  can  he  drawn  from  the  fact  to  the  right.  In  the  par- 
ticular case,  however,  of  the  election  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  the' Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain  have,  by  ancient  usf^e,  each  a  right  to  exclude  one  can- 
didate, (a) 

§  76.  The  quadruple  alliance,  concluded  in  1834  he-    Qnadraple 
tween  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  affords  ,^^^ 
a  remarkable  example  of  actual  interference  in  the  ques-  t*een 
tions  relating  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  two  Great  Brit- 
latter  kingdoms,  growing  out  of  compacts  to  which  they  ^|  and 
were  parties,  formed  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  right  of  ^p^'"- 
interference  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula  as 
well  as  the  general  peace  of  Europe.     Having  already  stated  in 
another  work  the  historical  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
quadruple  alliance,  as  well  as  its  terms  and  conditions,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  leading  principles,  which 

(a)  Vattei,  Droit  dea  Gens,  Uv.  i.  ch,  6,  §§  60,  67. 

(o)  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gona  Modeme  de  TEiirope,  Part.  n.  tit.  1,  eh.  2,  §  48. 
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may  be  collected  from  the  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  in 
1835,  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

1.  The  legality  of  the  order  in  council  permitting  British  sub- 
jects to  engage  in  tlie  military  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  by 
exempting  them  from  the  general  operation  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1819,  forbidding  them  from  enlisting  in  foreign  military 
serrice,  was  not  called  in  question  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  tlie 
other  speaiiers  on  tlie  part  of  the  opposition.  Nor  was  the  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  the  British 
government  was  bound  to  furnish  arms  and  tlie  aid  of  a  naval 
force  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  denied  by  them.  Yet  it  was  asserted, 
that  without  a  declaration  of  war,  it  woidd  he  witli  the  greatest 
difiiculty  that  the  special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be 
fulfilled,  vfitiiout  placing  the  force  of  such  a  compact  in  opposition 
to  the  general  binding  nature  of  international  law.  Wliatever 
might  be  the  special  obligation  imposed  on  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty,  it  could  not  warrant  her  in  preventing  a  neutral  State  from 
receiving  a  supply  of  arms.  She  had  no  right,  without  a  positive 
declaration  of  war,  to  stop  the  ships  of  a  neutral  country  on  the 
high  seas. 

2.  It  was  contended  that  the  suspension  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment law  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  military  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The  general  rule  on  which 
Great  Britain  had  hitiicrto  acted  was  that  of  non-interference, 
Tlie  only  exceptions  admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases  where  the 
necessity  was  urgent  and  immediate  ;  affecting,  either  on  account 
of  vicinage,  or  some  special  circumstances,  the  safety  or  vital 
interests  of  the  State.  To  interfere  on  tlie  vague  ground  that 
British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  intervention,  on  the 
plea  tliat  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  see  established  a 
particular  form  of  government  in  Spain,  would  be  to  destroy 
altogether  the  general  rule  of  non-intervention,  and  to  place  the 
independence  of  every  weak  power  at  the  mercy  of  its  formidable 
neighbors.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  an  act  which  the 
British  government  permitted,  authorizing  British  soldiers  and 
subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  organized  in  Great  Britain,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  propriety  of  assisting  by  a  military  force  a  foreign 
government  again^  an  insurrection  of  its  own  subjects.     When 
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the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  particular  clause  which  empowered  the  king 
in  council  to  suspend  its  operation  was  objected  to  on  the  ground, 
that  if  there  was  no  foreign  enlistment  act,  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  m^ht  volunteer  in  the  service  of  another  country,  and 
there  could  be  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  against  them ; 
but  that  if  the  king  in  council  were  permitted  to  issue  an  order 
suspending  the  law  with  reference  to  any  belligerent  nation,  the 
government  might  be  considered  as  sending  a  force  under  its  own 
control. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  stated ;  —  1.  That  the  object  of  the 
treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble,  was 
to  establish  internal  peace  throughout  tlie  Peninsula,  uicluding 
Spain  as  well  as  Portugal ;  the  means  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  effect  that  object  was  the  expulsion  of  the  infants  Don  Carlos 
and  Dom  Miguel  from  Portugal.  When  Don  Carlos  returned  to 
Spain,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  frame  additional  articles  to  the 
treaty  in  order  to  meet  the  new  emergency.  One  of  these  addi- 
tional articles  engaged  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  furnish  Her 
Catholic  Majesty  with  such  supplies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores 
as  Her  Majesty  might  require,  and  furtlier  to  assist  Her  Majesty 
with  a  naval  force.  The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  all  agreed 
that  any  government,  thus  stipulating  to  furnish  arms  to  another, 
must  be  considered  as  taking  an  active  part  in  any  contest  in 
which  the  latter  might  be  engaged ;  and  the  agreement  to  furnish 
a  naval  force,  if  necessary,  was  a  still  stronger  demonstration  to 
that  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  recent  order  in  council  was  objected 
to  on  tlio  ground  that  it  identified  Great  Britain  with  the  cause  of 
the  existing  government  of  Spain,  the  answer  was,  that,  by  the 
additional  articles  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  that  identification  had 
already  been  established,  and  that  one  of  those  articles  went  even 
beyond  the  measure  which  had  been  impugned, 

2.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged  as  to  the  danger  of  establish- 
■  ing  a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  other  countries,  he  would 
merely  observe  that,  in  the  first  place,  this  interference  was 
founded  on  a  treaty  arising  out  of  the  acknowledged  right  of 
succession  of  a  sovereign,  decided  by  the  legitimate  authorities 
of  the  country  over  which  she  ruled.  In  the  case  of  a  civil  war 
proceeding  either  from  a  disputed  succession,  or  from  a  prolonged 
revolt,  no  writer  on  international  law  denied  that  other  countries 
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had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  take  part  with  either 
of  the  two  belligerent  parties.  Undoubtedly  it  was  inexpedient 
to  exercise  tliat  right  except  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  That  right,  however,  was  general.  If  one'country  exer- 
cised it,  another  might  equally  exercise  it.  One  State  might 
support  one  party,  another  the  other  party ;  and  whoever  em- 
barked in  either  cause  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their  decision,.  Ho 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  measure  under  consideration  estab- 
lished uo  new  principle,  and  tl^at  it  created  no  danger  as  a  pre- 
cedent. Every  case  must  he  judged  by  the  considerations  of 
prudence  which  belonged  to  it.  The  present  ease,  tlierefore, 
must  be  judged  by  similar  considerations.  All  that  he  main- 
tained was,  that  the  recent  proceeding  did  not  go  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  ei^agement  into  which  Great  Britain  had  entered, 
that  it  did  not  establish  any  now  principle,  and  that  the  engage- 
ment was  quite  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  (a)*^ 

(a)  Wheaton'a  Hist.  Law  of  NationB,  528-538. 

[*l  Inien-eiUiim  in  Mexico.  Recognition  of  the  Empire.  —  The  intervention  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  aflairs  of  Mexico,  presents  a  striking  instance  of  tlie 
practice  of  the  European  powers  in  auch  caaea,  and  will  contribute  a  precedent  to 
international  law,  at  least  as  against  the  parties  concerned. 

A  convention  was  made  at  London,  on  the  31st  October,  1861,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  profeBsedly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  and  eecu- 
rily  from  Mexico  for  citizens  of  the  contracting  powers.  The  claim  was  declared 
to  be,  that  bondaof  the  Mexican  Goyemment  were  held  by  citizens  of  those  countries, 
for  which  the  Mexican  GoTemment  had  neglected  to  provide  payment,  and  which  it 
was  doubtful  if  Mexico  had  either  the  ability  or  wiUingnesa  to  pay.  Injuries,  it  was 
declared,  had  been  inflicted  on  citizens  of  those  countries  residing  in  Mexico,  m  their 
persons  and  property,  by  powers  in  possession  of  the  government,  for  which  no 
redress  could  be  obtained.  Li  general,  the  olyect  of  the  conventioa  was  defined  to 
be,  "  to  demancl  more  efflcacious  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  their  aub- 
jecls,  as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obUgations  contracted  towards  their  Mnjesties." 
The  second  article  of  the  convention  declarea  that  tl  e  contraLtmg  parties  "  engage 
not  to  seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures, 
any  acquieiHon  of  territory,  or  any  apecial  advantage  nor  to  excrciSL  m  tlie  internal 
afeits  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prtgudic^  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nation  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its  government  The  convention  pro- 
Tided  for  such  occupation  of  territory  and  ■'  such  other  oj  enti  ns  as  should  be 
judgeil  suitable  to  secure  its  objects. 

It  ia  clear  that  this  convention  authorized  a  war  of  conquest  upon  Mexico,  witW  no 
limitation  except  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  the  agreement  ol  the  all  ea  to  leave  the 
conquered  people  free  to  choose  and  constitute  tlieir  own  form  of  government.  The 
payment  of  debts  might,  indeed,  be  obtained  irom  the  existing  government;  but  the 
other  object  —  permanent  protection  for  the  peraons  and  property  of  resident  foreign- 
ers— could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  be  secured  only  by  a  change 
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of  government.  The  second  article,  therefore,  asBumed  tliat  there  would  be  such 
a  change,  and  declared  only  that  it  should  be  efieeted  by  the  Mexicans  themselveB. 
The  convention  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  contemplated  an  anned  occupation  of 
Mexico,  until  the  people  should  have  adopted  snch  a  government  aa,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  allies,  would  he  responsible  and  stable. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  accession  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fourth 
party;  butitwas  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  the  other  parties  had 
already  settled,  and  even  after  its  esecntion  had  been  begim.  The  note  from  the  three 
powers,  inviting  the  United  States  to  join,  was  dated  a  month  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  The  United  States  were  sensitive  to  the  intervention  of  European  monarchies 
in  the  internal  af^rs  of  a  neighboring  republic  on  the  American  continent ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Seward,  endeavored  to  remove  the  more  definite  and  specific 
occasion  for  the  enterprise  by  an  arrangement  witli  Mexico,  by  which  tlie  United 
Stales  should  give  her  such  aid  as  would  enable  her  to  discharge  the  just  pecimiary 
demands  of  the  three  powers.  The  United-States  Minister  at  Mexico  was  authorized 
by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  In  Mr.  Seward's  teply  (bearing 
date  Dec.  4,  1861)  to  the  note  from  the  three  powers,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States,  he  informs  them  of  this  contemplated  arrangement,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  will  remove  tlie  necessity  for  the  proposed  intervention.  This  was 
immediately  rejected  as  nnaatisfectory  by  each  of  the  three  powers.  (Earl  Cowley  to 
Earl  Russell,  Sept.  24, 18G1.  Ditto,  Sept.  27, 1861,  Sir  J,  Crampton  to  Ear!  Russell, 
Dec.  15,  1861.  Earl  Russell  to  Sir  0.  Wyke,  30  Match,  1861.;  It  was  made  plain 
by  these  letters)  and  the  diplomatic  conversations  to  which  they  refer,  that  the  three 
powers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  the  debts,  ascertained  and  a 
able,  due  to  their  sulgects.  They  insisted  on  the  flirther  object  of  the  o 
security  for  the  futitte  good  &eatment  of  resident  foreigners.  The  correspondence  con- 
firms the  view  that  this  security  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained  except  by  a 
change  of  government.  The  Queen's  speech  (February,  1862)  also  assigns  as  a  motive 
for  the  convention  "  the  wrongs  committed  by  variona  parties  and  by  successive  govern- 
ments in  Mexico  upon  various  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico,  and  for  which  no  satia- 
fiietory  redress  could  be  obtained."  The  instructions  of  M.  Thonvenel,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  A^urs,  to  the  admiral  commanding  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  say :  "  The  presence  of  the  forces  of  the  allies  on  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory may  lead  the  better  part  of  the  population,  fatigued  with  anarchy  and  desirous 
of  order  and  repose,  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  in  the  country  a  government 
aSbrding  those  guaranties  of  strength  and  stability  which  have  been  wanting  in  all 
those  that  have  followed  each  other  since  the  independence."  Referring  then  to 
tlie  great  interest  the  allies  have  in  such  a  result,  he  adds,  "  That  interest  induces 
them  not  to  discourage  attempts  of  the  natm*  of  those  I  have  suggested  to  you ;  and 
you  ought  not  to  refuse  them  your  encouragement  and  moral  aid,  if,  by  the  position  of 
tho  men  who  take  the  initiative  in  them,  and  by  the  sympathy  they  meet  witli  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  they  should  present  chances  of  success  for  the  institution  of 
such  an  order  of  things  as  would  secure  to  the  interests  of  resident  foreigners  tlie  pro- 
tection and  guaranties  which  have  hitherto  been  wanting."  The  letter  concludes 
with  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  admiral  and  the  commissioner  to  determine 
"  to  what  extent  you  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  these  movemente,"  The 
annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  French  Empire,  made  in  January,  1862,  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber,  expresses'  the  satisfection  the  French  Government  will  feel  if 
the  intervention  "  should  produce  a  crisis  fbr  Mexico  of  a  nature  to  favor  the  recognition 
of  that  country."  The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  French  emperor 
is  to  be  fijimd  in  his  letter  to  General  Forey,  dated  July  3,  1862,  directing  him  to 
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march  upon  Hie  capita!.  The  motives  for  French,  intervenlion  he  elates  to  be, 
to  redress  grievances ;  to  establish  bounds  to  the  extcnaion  of  the  United  States 
further  souU),  and  prevent  her  becoming  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  products  ot  the  new 
world;  therestorationof  the  prestige  of  the  La.tin  races  in  America;  and  the  extension 
of  the  influence  and  interest  of  !France  by  tlie  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  a  j!ovemmcnt 
established  through  her  efibrts.  He  disclaims  an  intention  lo  force  a  government  on 
Mexico,  yet  directs  General  Forey  "  to  establish  either  a  monarchy,  if  it  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  national  sentiment  of  the  country,  or,  at  all  events,  a  goiemtnent 
which  promises  some  stability."  In  his  letter  to  Lorencez,  the  emperor  made  his 
celebiatea  declaration,  —  "  It  is  contrary  to  my  interests,  my  origin,  and  my  principles 
to  impose  any  kind  of  government  upon  tlie  Mexican  people.  They  may  freely 
choose  that  which  suits  them  best."  U.  S.  Dipl.  Corr.  1862,  p.  401.  Michel  Chevalier, 
however,  admits  (IMvue  dea  deux  Mondes,  April  1,  1862|  that  the  probable  expecta- 
tion of  the  three  powers  was  "  Oie  overthrow  of  the  system  of  government  established 
in  Mexico  since  its  independence,  and  the  aubstitalion  of  a  monarchical  system." 
Indeed,  the  general  purposes  of  indemnity  and  security  for  foreign  residents  ftimished 
tfl  tJie  allies  their  most  tenable  position  for  intervention,  if  the  state  of  facts  warranted 
it:  ferit  jsnot  the  custom  fhr  nations  tointerffereauthorilattvelyinbehalf  of  their  citi- 
zens who  have  chosen  to  lend  money  to  foreign  governments ;  and,  in  this  ease,  tlie 
genuineness  of  the  debts,  the  amounts  actually  due,  and  the  liability  of  Mexico,  were 
matters  of  very  grave  doubt. 

In  Mr.  Seward's  reply  of  Dec.  4,  1861  (before  referred  to),  to  the  invitation  to  join 
tJie  alliance,  he  admits  the  right  of  the  three  powers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
they  have  sustained  grievances  that  require  them  to  levy  war  upon  Mexico.  He 
reminds  the  allies  that  the  United  States  have  a  deep  interest  that  the  allies  shall  not 
acquire  territory  in  Mexico,  or  gain  any  advantages  in  Mexican  territory  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  and,  especially,  that  they  shall  not,  "  aa  a  result  or  consequence  of  ttie 
Loatilities  to  be  inaugurated  under  the  convention,  exercise,  in  the  subsequent  aflairs 
of  Mexico,  any  inftuence  of  a  character  to  impair  the  right  of  the  Mexican  people  to 
chooseandfreely  constitute  the  form  of  its  own  government."  Mr.  Seward  declines,  in 
behtUf  of  flip  President,  joining  in  any  manner  in  the  alliance ;  and  assigns,  as  reasons 
for  the  refiisal,  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  Stales  not  to  join  in  European  po- 
litical combinations,  and  the  prevwling  feeling  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico,  as  a  neighbor,  and  as  having  a  republican  form  of  government  like  their  own. 
The  claims  the  United  Slates  have  against  Mexico,  they  prefer  to  manage  by  them- 
selves, and  by  peacetlil  means. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  these  antecedents,  n  qnestion  soon  arose 
among  the  allies,  as  to  how  &r  lliey  should  go  in  exercising  coercion  upon  Mexico, 
and  what  should  be  the  test  and  rule  of  their  forcible  interference  in  her  internal 
affiiirs.  At  a  conference  held  at  Orizaba  on  the  9th  April,  1862,  the  Spanish  and 
English  commissioners,  otijecting  that  the  French  had  gone  beyond  the  terms  of  iJie 
1  in  givmg  mililarj  aid  to  the  party  in  favor  of  estahhshing  in  imperial  guv 
withdrew  ttom  flirther  co-operation  Their  course  was  approved  by  their 
respective  governments  The  trench  Government  whose  peeimiirT  claims  upon 
Mexico  were  much  smaUer  than  those  of  the  other  powers  and  more  questionable 
left  to  itself  in  Mexico  proceeded  by  miLtan  aid  to  the  Imperiali-t  party  to  estab 
lish  that  party  m  possession  ot  the  capital  and  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
forces,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  was  called,  which  had  been  selected  and  designated  hy 
the  Imperialist  parly,  without  even  the  pretenoe  of  a  general  vote  of  the  Mexican 
people;  and  this  Assembly  undertook  to  establish  an  imperial  form  of  government, 
and  to  offer  the  throne  lo  the  Archduiic  Maximilian  of  Austria.    The  Emperor  of  the 
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French  treated  this  ae  a  eoncluBive  espreaaion  of  the  will  of  Ihe  Mexican  people, 
acknowledged  the  new  soyereign  at  once,  and  eniered  into  a  treaty  with  him  for 
military  aid  to  eeeure  hia  authority. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  in  J862  was,  that  the  explanations  given  by 
the  French  emperor  to  the  United  States  made  the  French  interyention  a  war  upon 
Mexico  foe  the  settlement  of  claims  which  Mexico  had  not  met  to  the  aatisikction 
of  France,  This  explanation  the  United  States  relied  npon,  and  did  not  intend  to 
interifere  between  the  belligerents,  (Mr.  Seward  tfl  Mr.  Dayton,  June  21,  1862;  . 
August  23, 1862;  and  November  10,  1862;  U.  S.  Dipl.  Corr.  18Q2.J 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  tlie  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution,  by 
tinanimoufl  vote,  denomicing  the  French  interyention  in  Mejcico ;  but  these  resolyea 
were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate ;  and  the  position  of  the  government  continued  to 
be  that  of  recognizing  a  war  made  by  France  upon  Mexico  for  professed  international 
objects  of  which  we  did  not  assume  to  judge,  accompanied  with  a  military  occupation 
of  a  lar^e  part  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  which  we  recognized  as  one  of  the  facts  of 
the  war.  But  the  government  steadily  refiised  t*  regard  the  empire  as  estahlished  by 
the  Mexpcan  people,  aud  treated  Maximilian  as  a  kind  of  provisional  ruler  estabUahed 
by  the  French,  in  virtue  of  their  military  occupation.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  despatch  U> 
Mr.  Bigelow,  the  United  Slates  Minister  to  France,  of  June  80, 1865,  says:  "It  will  b« 
well,  at  your  convenience,  to  make  this  explanation  to  M.  Drouyn  de  I'lluys.  —  So 
&r  as  our  relations  are  concerned,  wiiat  we  hold  in  regard  to  Mexico  is,  that  France 
is  a  belligerent  there,  in  war  with  the  republic  of  Mexico.  We  do  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  tlie  b^Uigerents,  but  we  practise  in  regard  to  the  contest  the  principles  of 
neutrality ;  as  we  haye  insisted  on  the  practice  of  neutrality  by  all  nations  in  regard 
to  our  civil  war.  Our  friendship  towards  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  our  sympathies 
with  the  republican  system  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
it,  have  been  continually  declared.  Political  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  tbreign 
Stales  is  a  principle  thus  fer  avoided  by  our  govenunent,"  And  again,  in  his  despatch 
of  Sept.  6,  1865,  he  saya;  "It  is  perceived  with  much  reeret,  that  an  apparent,  if 
not  a  real,  a  futiue  if  not  an  immediate,  antagonism  between  the  policies  of  the  two 
nations  [France  and  the  United  States]  seems  to  reveal  itself  in  the  situation  of  Mexico. 
The  United  States  have  at  no  time  lefl:  it  doubtful  that  they  prefer  to  see  a  domestic 
and  republican  system  of  government  prevail  in  Mexico,  rather  than  any  other  system. 
This  preference  results  from  the  feet,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself 
is  domestic  and  republican ;  and  from  a  belief,  that,  eo  ibr  as  is  practically  and  justiy 
attainable  by  the  exercise  of  moral  influences,  the  many  American  States  by  which 
the  United  States  are  siurounded  should  be  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarities 
of  government."  Disclaiming  for  the  United  States  political  propagandism  or  aggran- 
dizement by  conquest,  he  states  it  as  the  belief  of  the  American  people,  that  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  this  hemisphere  is  best  secured  when  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  other  American  States  assimilate  to  our  own;  and  adds  :  "  France  appears 
to  us  to  be  lending  her  great  influence,  with  a  considerable  military  force,  to  destroy 
the  domestic  republican  government  in  Mexico,  and  to  estabhsh  there  an  imperial 
system,  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  European  prince,  who,  until  he  assumed  the  crown, 
was  a  stranger  to  that  country.  We  do  not  insist  or  claim  that  Mexico  and  the  other 
States  on  the  American  continent  shall  adopt  the  political  institudona  to  which  we  are 
so  eamestJy  attaclied ;  but  we  do  hold  that  the  peoples  of  those  countries  are  entitled 
to  exercise  the  freedom  of  choosing  and  establishing  institutions  like  our  own,  if 
they  are  preferred."  Again,  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  6,  1865,  he  says  the  United 
States  "  still  regard  the  effort  to  establish  permanently  a  foreign  and  imperial  govern- 
ment as  diaallowablo  and  impracticable;"  and  adds  that  the  United  States  "are  not 
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prepared  lo  recoBiiize,  or  to  pledge  themselves  heroafter  to  recogDize,  any  poDtical 
institutions  in  Mexico  which  aie  in  opposition  to  ttie  republican  government  with 
wliicli  we  liave  so  long  and  so  constantly  miuntained  relations  of  Mendship." 

M,  Drouyn  de  I'lluys,  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  18,  1866,  to  M.  de  Montholon,  tJie  French 
Minister,  commmiieated  to  Mr.  Seward,  aaye  :  "  What  we  ask  of  the  United  Slates  is  to 
be  assured  that  their  intention  Is  nut  to  impede  the  consolidatioD  of  the  now  order  of 
things  founded  in  Mexico  ]  and  tlie  best  guaranty  we  could  receive  of  their  intention 
would  be  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the  Federal  Govetcment." 
And  again:  "But  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the  Uniled 
States  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  sufficient  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  countrj  to 
allow  of  taking  into  consideration  their  susceptibilitiea  on  this  suhject ;  and,  should  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington  decide  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Mexico, 
we  should  see  no  difficulty  in  entering  into  arrangements  for  the  recall  of  our  troopa 
within  a  reasonable  period,  of  which  we  might  consent  to  fix  the  termination." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  6,  1865,  to  M.  de  Montholon,  in  reply  to  the 
above,  says ;  "  The  effect  of  the  emperor's  su^estions,  when  they  are  reduced  to  a 
practical  shape,  seems  to  be  tliis ;  That  France  is  wiQing  to  retire  from  Mexico  aa  soon 
as  she  may,  but  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  her  without  first  receiving  from  the 
United  States  an  assurance  of  a  friendly  or  tolerant  disposition  to  the  power  which 
has  assumed  to  itself  an  imperial  form  in  the  capital  city  of  Mexico.  The  President 
IB  gratified  by  the  assurance  y'ou  have  thus  given  of  the  emperor's  good  disposition. 
I  regret,  however,  to  he  obliged  to  say  that  the  condition  the  emperor  suf^ests  is  one 
which  seems  quite  impracticahle.  ...  I  cannot  but  infer,  ft-om  the  tenor  of  your 
communicadon,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontent  prevailing  in  tlie  United 
Stales  with  regard  to  Mexico  ia  not  fltlly  apprehended  by  the  emperor's  government. 
The  chief  cause  is  not  that  there  is  a  foreign  army  in  Mexico ;  much  less  does  that 
discontent  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  that  tbreign  army  is  a  French  one.  We 
recognize  the  right  of  sovereign  nations  to  carry  on  war  with  each  otlier,  if  they  do 
not  invade  our  rights,  oynenace  our  salety  or  just  influence.  The  real  cause  of  our 
national  discontent  is,'  that  the  French  army  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading  a 
domestic  republican  government  there,  which  was  established  by  her  people  and  with 
whom  the  United  Slates  syrapathize  most  profoundly,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing it,  and  estahiishing  upon  its  ruins  a  foreign  monarchical  government,  whose 
presence  there,  so  long  as  it  should  endure,  could  not  but  be  regarded  fay  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  injurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and  endeared  repub- 
lican institutions."  Again  disclaiming  any  pm^Kise  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
war  of  propagandism  in  the  republican  cause,  he  adds  ;  "  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
constantly  maintained,  and  still  feel  bound  lo  maintain,  that  the  people  of  every  State 
on  the  American  continent  have  a  right  to  secure  for  themselves  a  republican  govern- 
ment, if  they  choose;  and  that  interference  by  fhreign  States  to  prevent  the  enjoyment 
of  such  institutions  deliberately  eslabUshed  is  wrongful,  and  in  its  effects  antagonistlcal 
to  the  fi^e  and  popular  form  of  government  existing  in  the  United  States."  And  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  Prance  "may  find  it  compatible  with  its  interests  and  high 
honor  lo  withdraw  from  its  aggressive  attitude  in  Mexico,  within  some  convenient 
and  reasonable  time,  and  thus  leave  the  people  of  that  cotintry  to  the  fi^e  eitjoyment 
of  the  system  of  republican  govermuent  which  they  have  established  for  themselves." 

In  a  despatch  of  Dec.  16,  1866,  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  he  says:  "It  has  been  the 
President's  purpose  that  France  should  he  respectfully  informed  upon  two  points; 
namely,  first,  That  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  continue  and  to  cultivate 
sincere  friendship  with  France ;  second,  That  this  policy  would  be  brought  into 
imminent  jeopardy,  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her  ioterest  and 
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honor  to  desist  from  the  proseculion  of  anned  interyention  in  Mexico  to  ovetlJirow 
the  domestic  republican  government  existing  there,  and  to  eslablish  upon  ita  ruina 
the  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been  altumpted  to  be  inangurated  in  the  ca,pitaJ 
of  Ihe  eoanlry." 

In  Jnly,  1864,  a  question  was  put  to  Lord  Palmerat^n  in  Parliament  as  to  the  recog- 
nition by  Great  Britain  of  tbe  Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.  He  stated,  in 
reply,  that  the  Arelidute,  before  leaving  Europe,  applied  to  Great  Britain  to  recognize 
his  government  on  the  basis  of  the  election;  and  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
inclined  to  do  so,  and  informed  the  Archduke  that  the  recognition  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  people  of  Mexico  did  in  tact  receive  and  accept  hia  government,  so  that 
it  should  be  actually  the  established  government  of  Mexico  Ihe  election,  in  the 
cireumstancea  under  which  it  was  made,  was  not  conaidered  proof  ot  a  free  choice 
of  the  Mexicaji  people,  in  advance  ;  and  Ihe  actual  establi  hment  of  the  government 
was  matter  for  the  fiiture  to  de'eide.  Lord  Palmerston  closed  with  thtse  words;  "K 
we  find  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  government  being  estabhshcd  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  acknowledge  it.  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  we  find  matters  still  uncertain,  and  a  war 
still  going  on,  which  may  result  one  way  or  the  otl  cr  we  shall  say  the  government 
is  not  of  a  kind  that  would  justify  us  in  ai^ltnowkdging  the  Archdufee  as  Emperor  of 
Mexico."  Lord  I'almeraton  stated  the  earnest  desire  of  dreat  Britain  to  see  a  stable 
and  responsible  government  in  Mexico,  instead  of  the  anarch)'  and  successions  of  mili- 
tary chiefs,  holding  by  coniiuest,  on  short  and  uncertain  terms  of  office,  which  had 
prevailed  for  many  years  past. 

A  proposal  having  been  made  to  the  United  States  Govemraent  to  receive  a  com- 
missioner from  the  new  empire,  to  make  an  arrangement  respecting  the  rec  jgmtion  of 
consuls  in  the  United  States  from  the  imperial  government,  Mr.  Sew^rd  replied 
"  It  is  a  ft\ed  habit  of  this  government  to  hold  no  official  intereourse  with  igents 
of  parties  in  any  country  which  stand  in  an  attitude  of  revolution  antagonistic  to 
the  sovereign  authority  in  the  same  country  with  which  the  United  States  are  on 
terms  of  friendly  diplomatic  mtereourse.  It  is  equally  a  fixed, habit  of  this  govern 
raent  to  hold  no  unofficial  or  private  interviews  with  persons  with  wh)m  it  cannot 
hold  official  intereourse."  (Mr.  Seward's  memoranda  of  March  13  and  July  17,  1866 : 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  39tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  In  August,  1865,  the  Minister  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  represented  to  the  Department  of  State  that  a  commeroial  agent  of  Maxi- 
milian in  New  York  was  attempting  to  eserciae  the  duties  of  a  consul  by  giving 
terli^tes  of  invoices  and  manifests,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Seward  replied  that  no  oflier  than  Oie  Republican  Government 
in  Mexico  was  recognized,  but  added  :  "  Ton  are  aware,  however,  that  the  party  in 
arms  against  that  government  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  in  possession  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  ports  of  Mexico.  That  possession  carries  with  it,  for  tlie  time 
being,  a  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  foreign  commerce  may  be  carried 
on  with  those  ports.  If,  as  is  presumed  to  be  the  case,  one  of  diose  conditjons  is  that 
the  invoices  and  manifests  of  vessels  from  abroad  bound  to  those  ports  must  be  certi- 
fied by  a  commercial  agent  of  the  party  in  possession,  residing  in  the  port  of  the 
Jbreign  country  from  which  the  vessel  may  proceed,  it  is  not  perceived  what  effective 
measures  this  government  could  properly  taJte  in  the  premises.  Such  a  commercial 
agent  can  perfbrm  no  consular  act  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
United  States.  To  prohibit  him  from  attesting  invoices  and  manifests  under  the  rar- 
eumstanoes  referred  K>,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  interdiclioB  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  those  Mexican  ports  which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Republican 
Government  of  that  country.  The  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who  have 
their  exequaturs  from  that  govemraent  only,  themselves  disdiarge  duties  as  eonuner- 
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<rfftl  (^nta,  in  the  porta  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  that  government,  in  all 
respects  lilie  thoso  which  the  person  Arroyo,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  aame  extent, 
claims  to  do  at  New  Yorli  in  respect  to  said  ports."  Mr.  Seward  Co  Sen.  Ilomero, 
Aug.  fi/1865.1  — D. 


CHArXER  II. 

RIGHTS  OP  CITIL  AND  CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION. 

Eicdusire  §  "^"^  ■  EvEBT  independent  State  is  entitled  to  tlie  ex- 
ovTkeL-  '^I'^^i^^  power  of  legislation,  in  respect  to  the  personal 
itttion.  righte  and  civil  state  and  condition  of  its  citizens,  and  in 
respect  to  all  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  its  terri- 
tory, whether  belonging  to  citizens  or  aliens. '  But  as  it  often 
happens  that  an  individual  possesses  real  property  in  a  State 
other  than  that  of  his  domicil,  or  that  contracts  are  entered 
into  and  testaments  executed  by  him,  or  that  he  is  interested  in 
successions  ab  intestato,  in  a  country  different  from  either;  it 
may  happen  that  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  two  or 
three  sovereign  powers ;  to  that  of  his  native  country  or  of  his 
domicil,  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  property  in  question 
is  situated,  and  to  that  of  the  place  where  tlie  contracts  have 
been  made  or  the  acts  executed.  The  allegiance  to  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  his  native  country  exists  from  tlie  birth  of  the 
individual,  and  continues  till  a  change  of  nationality.*^  In 
the  two  other  caaes  he  is  considered  subject  to  the  laws,  but  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  foreign  countries,  where  he  possesses 
real  property,  he  is  called  a  non-resident  land  owner,  (mjetforain;') 
in  those  in  which  the  contracts  are  entered  into,  a  temporary  resi- 
dent, (»ujet  pasiager).  As,  in  general,  each  of  these  different 
eoimtries  is  governed  by  a  distinct  legislation,  conflicts  between 
their  laws  often  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  frequently  a  question 
which  system  of  laws  is  applicable  to  the  case.  The  collection  of 
rules  for  determining  the  conflicts  between  the  civil  and  criminal 
^  Priyate  laws  of  different  States,  is  called  private  international 
lionaiiaw.  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  public  international  law, 
which  regulates  the  relations  of  States,  (a)** 

[*''  See  note  on  tlie  subject  of  Naturalization,  infra.  No.  49.]  — D. 

(a)  PckUx,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  3. 

{"  Slory'B  Conflict  of  Laws,  g§  9,  10,  11.    Kent's  Com,  ii.  39,]  — D. 
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§  78.  The  first  general  principle  on  this  subject  results  conflict 
immediately  from  tlie  fact  of  the  independence  of  nations.  "^  '"'™- 
Every  nation  possesses  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  territory.  It  follows, 
from  this  principle,  tliat  the  laws  of  every  State  control,  of  right, 
aU  the  real  and  personal  property  within  its  territory,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  territory,  whether  born  there  or  not,  and 
tliat  they  affect  and  regulate  all  the  acts  done,  or  contracts  entered 
into  within  its  limits. 

Consequently,  "every  State  possesses  the  power  of  regulating 
the  conditions  on  which  the  real  or  personal  property,  within  its 
territory,  may  be  held  or  transmitted ;  and  of  determining  the 
state  and  capacity  of  all  persons  therein,  as  well  as  the  validity 
of  the  contracts  and  other  acts  which  arise  there,  and  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  result  from  them ;  and,  finally,  of  prescrib- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  suits  at  law  may  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  within  its  territory."  («) 

Tlie  second  general  principle  is,  "  that  no  State  can,  by  its  laws, 
directly  affect,  bind,  or  regulate  property  beyond  its  own  terri- 
tory, or  control  persons  who  do  not  reside  within  it,  whether 
they  be  native-born  subjects  or  not.  This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  first  general  principle ;  a  different  system,  which  would  rec- 
ognize in  each  State  the  power  of  regulating  persons  or  things 
beyond  its  territory,  would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among 
different  States,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which  belongs  to 
each  of  them."  (5) 

From  the  two  principles,  which  have  been  stated,  it  follows 
that  all  the  effect,  which  foreign  laws  can  have  in  the  territory 
of  a  State,  depends  absolutely  on  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
that  State.  A  State  is  not  obliged  to  allow  the  application  of  for- 
eign laws  within  its  territory,  but  may  absolutely  refuse  to  give 
any  effect  to  them.  It  may  pronounce  tliis  prohibition  with  regard 
to  some  of  them  only,  and  permit  others  to  be  operative,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  If  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  positive  either  way, 
the  tribunals  must  necessarily  conform  to  it.  In  the  event  only 
of  the  law  being  silent,  the  courts  may  judge,  in  the  particular 
cases,  how  far  to  follow  the  foreign  laws,  and  to  apply  their 
provisions.  The  express  consent  of  a  State,  to  the  application 
of  foreign  laws  within  its  territory,  is  given  by  acts  passed  by 
(o)  JolJl  Proit  Int.  Priv^  §  9.  (b)  Id,  §  10. 
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its  legialatiye  aiithority,  or  by  treaties  concluded  with  other 
States.  Its  tacit  consent  is  manifested  by  the  decisions  of  its 
judicial  and  administrative  authorities,  as  welt  as  by  the  writings 
of  its  publicists.^ 

§  79,  There  is  no  obligation,  recognized  by  legislators,  public 
authorities,  and  publicists,  to  regard  foreign  laws  ;  but  their  appli- 
cation is  admitted,  only  from  considerations  of  utility  and  the 
mutual  convenience  of  States  —  ex  comitate,  ob  reeiprocam  utili- 
tatem.  The  public  good  and  the  general  interests  of  nations  have 
caused  to  be  accorded,  in  every  State,  an  operation  more  or  less 
'  extended  to  foreign  laws.  Every  nation  has  found  its  advan- 
tage in  this  course.  The  subjects  of  every  State  have  various 
relations  with  those  of  other  States ;  they  are  interested  in  the 
business  transacted  and  in  the  property  situate  abroad.  Thence 
flows  the  necessity,  or  at  least  utility,  for  every  State,  in  the 
proper  interest  of  its  subjects,  to  accord  certain  effects  to  foreign 
laws,  and  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  acts  done  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  order  that  its  subjects  may  find  in  the  same  countries  a 
reciprocal  protection  for  their  interests.  There  is  tiius  formed 
a  tacit  convention  among  nations  for  the  application  of  foreign 
laws,  founded  upon  reciprocal  wants.  This  understanding  is  not 
the  same  everywhere.  Some  States  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
complete  reciprocity,  by  treating  foreigners  in  the  same  manner  as 
tiieir  subjects  are  treated  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong; 
other  States  regard  certain  rights  to  be  so  absolutely  inherent  in 
the  quality  of  citizens  as  to  exclude  foreigners  from  them ;  or  they 
attach  such  an  importance  to  some  of  their  institutions,  that 
they  refuse  the  application  of  every  foreign  law  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  But,' in  modem  times,  ail  States 
have  adopted,  as  a  principle,  the  application  within  their  territories 
of  foreign  laws ;  subject,  however,  to  the  restrictions  which  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  the  interests  of  tlieir  own  subjects 
require.  This  is  the  doctiine  professed  by  all  tlie  publicists  who 
have  written  on  the  subject. 

"  Above  all  things,"  says  President  Bohier,  "  we  must  remember 
[**  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  17-22.  Boullenois,  Traitt  des  Statuts,  i.  2,  3,  4, 
152.  Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  Part  I.  ch.  1,  g  1.  Hubems,  lib,  i.  tit.  8,  §  2.  Vattel, 
Part  n,  eh.  1,  %%  84, 85,  Rodenburg  de  Stat.  ch.  3,  §  1,  p,  7,  Voet  de  Slot,  ch,  2,  §  4, 
n.  7,  pp,  124,  138,  189.  Bank  of  Augusta  v.  Earlc,  Petcrs's  Eep,  siii.  584r-691. 
Blanehard  v.  Eussell,  Mass.  Kep.  liii.  4.  Henry  on  Statutes,  I'art  I,  th.  1,  p,  1.] 
—  D, 
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that,  though  the  strict  rule  would  authorize  ub  to  confme  the  opera^ 
tion  of  laws  within  their  own  territorial  limits,  their  application 
has,  nevertheless,  heeu  extended,  from  considerations  of  public 
utility,  and  oftentiines  even  from  a  kind  of  necessity.  But,  when 
neighboring  nations  have  permitted  thia  extension,  they  are  not  to 
be  deemed  to  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  foreign  statute ;  but 
to  have  allowed  it,  only  because  they  have  found  in  it  their  own 
interest  by  having,  in  similar  cases,  the  same  advantages  for  their 
own  laws  among  their  neighbors.  This  efFect  given  to  foreign  laws 
is  founded  on  a  kind  of  comity  of  the  law  of  nations ;  by  which 
different  peoples  have  tacitly  agreed  that  they  shall  apply,  when- 
ever it  is  required  by  equity  and  common  utility,  provided  they  do 
not  contravene  any  prohibitory  enactment."  (a) 

§  80,  Hubenis,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, lays  down  the  following  general  maxims,  as  adequate  to  solve 
all  the  intricate  questions  which  may  arise  respecting  it :  — 

1.  The  laws  of  every  State  have  force  within  tlie  limits  of  that 
State,  and  bind  all  its  subjects. 

2.  All  persons  within  the  limits  of  a  State  are  considered  as 
subjects,  whether  their  residence  is  permanent  or  temporary. 

3.  By  the  comity  of  nations,  whatever  laws  are  carried  into  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  any  State,  are  considered  as  having  the 
same  efFect  everywhere,  so  far  as  they  do  not  occasion  a  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  other  States  and  their  citizens. 

From  these  maxims,  Huberus  deduces  the  following  general 
corollary,  as  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  conflict  of  the  laws  of  different  States,  in  respect  to 
private  rights  of  persons  and  property. 

All  transactions  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  out  of  court,  whether 
testamentary  or  other  conveyances,  which  are  regularly  done  or 
executed  according  to  the  law  of  any  particular  place,  are  valid, 
even  where  a  different  law  prevails,  and  where,  had  they  been  so 
transacted,  they  would  not  have  been  valid.  On  the  other  hand, 
transactions  and  instruments  which  are  done  or  executed  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  they  are  void  at  first,  never  can  be 
vahd ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  those  who  permanently  reside 
in  the  place  where  the  transaction  or  instrument  is  done  or  exe- 
cuted, but  to  those  who  reside  there  only  temporarily ;  with  this 
exception  only,  that  if  another  State,  or  its  citizens,  would  be 

(o)  Boliiet,  Oliservations  but  la  Coututne  de  Bourgogne,  eh.  28,  g§  62,  63,  p.  457. 
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affected  by  any  peculiar  inconvenience  of  an  important  nature,  by 
giving  this  effect  to  acts  performed  in  another  country,  that  State 
is  not  bound  to  give  effect  to  those  proceedings,  or  to  consider 
them  as  valid  witliin  its  jurisdiction,  (a)*^ 

Lex  loci  §  81-  Thus,  real  property  is  considered  as  not  do- 
reiiitffi.  pending  altogether  upon  the  will  of  private  individuals, 
but  as  having  certain  qualities  impressed  upon  it  by  the  laws  of 
that  country  where  it  is  situated,  and  which  qualities  remain  in- 
delible, whatever  the  laws  of  another  State,  or  the  private  disposi- 
tions of  its  citizens,  may  provide  to  the  contrary.  That  State, 
where  this  real  property  is  situated,  cannot  suffer  its  own  laws 
in  tliis  respect  to_be  changed  by  those  dispositions,  without  great 
confusion  and  prejudice  to  its  own  interesta.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  law  of  a  place  where  real  property  is  situated  governs 
exclusively  as  to  the  tenure,  the  title,  and  the  descent  of  such 
property,  (a) 

This  rule  is  applied,  by  the  international  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  forms  of  conveyance  of 
real  property,  both  as  between  different  parts  of  Hie  same  confed- 

(a)  Huberus,  Prteleot,  fom.  ii.  lib,  i,  lit.  8,  de  Conflictu  L*gum. 

[**  On  the  subject  of  comity,  see  Judge  Redficld'a  edition  of  Story's  Confliet  of 
Laws,  §  38  a.  The  learned  editor  offers  a  auggestioa,  that  tlie  pohcy  of  each 
nation  must  determine  whether  it  will  give  judicial  remedies  for  breaches  of  obliga- 
tion committed  abroad,  and  what  is  called  comity  may  enter  into  that  question  ;  but, 
if  tlie  remedies  are  allowed,  the  court  must  necessarily  learn  and  apply  the  law  of  the 
foreign  country,  in  order  to  imderstamd  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties.  This  is 
not,  he  aays,  of  comity,  but  of  necessity. 

On  the  general  guhjects  treated  of  in  these  Eections,  see  Savigny's  System,  I.  viii. 
Mohl's  Gesch.  und  Liter,  i,  Ul.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  23-82.  Dalrymple  i>, 
Dalrymple,  Hagg.  Cons.  Rep.  il.  69.  Fei^ueson  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  896,  410. 
HertJi  Opera,  de  Coll.  Leg.  120,  123,  170,  171.  Boulienoia,  Traill  des  Stat.  I.  2,  3,  4, 
and  6;  3  Ob.  10,  p.  1B2,  155;  ii.  App.  p.  8.  Livermore  on  Contr.  of  Laws,  28. 
Kent's  Comm.  ii.  457.  Ilemy  on  Foreign  Law,  Part  I.  ch.  1,  §  1.  Bodenburg  de 
Slat.  ch.  3,  §  1,  p.  7.  Bank  of  AugusU  v.  Earle,  Peters's  Rep.  aUi.  584.  Blanchard  h. 
Kussell,  Mass.  Rep.  jtiii.  4.    Saul  v.  His  Creditors,  Martin's  Bep,  avii.  569-596.]  — D. 

(a)  "  Fundamentam  nniversie  hujus  doctrinse  diximua  esse,  et  tenemus,  subjectio- 
nem  hominum  inihi  leges  cujusque  territorii,  qnamdiu  ilUc  agunt,  quie  tkcit  ut  actus 
ab  initio  vaUdui  aut  nullum  alibi  quoque  valere  aut  non  vaJere  non  nec^ueat.  Sed  hcec 
ratio  non  conven  t  rebus  immobilibus  quando  illie  spectantur,  non  ut  dependenles  k 
libera  dispoBitione  ciyusque  pains  iamiliis  verum  quatenua  certs:  noCse  lege  ci^usque 
reipublioa  ubi  sitae  sunt  ilLs  impn.Bsae  repenimtur;  hie  notes  manent  indelebiles  in 
istS  repubhca  quidquid  aliarum  civjtatum  ieges,  aut  privatorum  dispositiones,  secus 
aut  contra  statuant  net  enira  s  ne  magni  poiifusione  pr^udicloquc  reipublic*  ubi 
Bitie  sunt  res  soli  leges  (le  ill « late  dispoaitionibus  iads  mutari  possunt."  Huberus, 
hv.  1.  ht.  3,  de  Conflictu  Iieg,  J  15. 
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oration  or  empire,  and  with  respect  to  foreign  countries.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  deed  or  will  of  real  property,  executed  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  in  anotlier  State  of  the  Union,  must  bo  executed  with 
the  formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  tliat  State  where  the  land 
lies.  (6) 

But  this  application  of  the  rule  ia  peculiar  to  American  and 
British  law.  According  to  the  international  jurisprudence  recog- 
nized among  the  different  nations  of  the  European  continent,  a 
deed  or  will,  executed  according  to  the  law  of  tlie  place  where  it 
is  made,  is  valid ;  not  only  as  to  personal,  but  as  to  real  property, 
wherever  situated ;  provided  the  property  is  allowed  by  the  lex  loci 
rei  sitfs  to  be  alienated  by  deed  or  will ;  and  those  cases  excepted, 
where  that  law  prescribes,  as  to  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  real 
property,  particular  forms,  which  can  only  be  observed  in  the  place 
where  it  is  situated,  such  as  the  registry  of  a  deed  or  the  probate 
ofawill.(c)*5 

(6)  Wheaton's  Rep.  iu.  212.  Robinson  v.  CampbeU.  Crajich's  Bep.  vii.  115. 
United  Slates  v.  Crosby. 

(cj  Fiilis,  Droit  International  Privi?,  §  52.  "  Hinc  Frisias  habens  agros  et  domos 
in  provincia  Groningenai,  non  potest  de  illis  testari,  quia  lege  prohibitum  est  ibi  de 
bouie  imiQobiUbiu  lestari,  non  valcntc  jure  Frieico  adjicere  boita,  qns  partes  alieni 
territorii  integrantes  coneliniunt.  Sed  an  lioc  non  obstat  ei,  quod  antea  diximus,  si 
fectum  sit  teatamentuni  jure  loci  validnm,  id  effectum  habere  etiam  in  bonis  ^bi  sitiB, 
ubi  de  illia  testari  licet?  Non  obstat;  quia  legum  diversitaa  in  ilia  specie  non  afflcit. 
rea  soli,  neque  de  illis  loquitur,  sed  ordinal  actum  teatandi;  quo  recte  celebrato,  lex 
Eeipublicio  non  vetat  ilium  actum  vslere  in  inimobilibus,  quatenus  nullus  character 
illia  ipsis  a  lege  ioci  impressus  Iseditur  aut  imminuitur."    Hnberus,  ubi  Bupra. 

[If  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  424, 134,  44S.  Burge  on  Col.  md  For.  Laws,  ii. 
840-^70;  iv.  150,  576.  Foelix,  Conflit  des  Lois,  219-230,  307-312,  846-7,  350-4.  As 
to  liens  on  immovable  property,  see  Boullenois,  i.  683-689,  818;  Bodenbui^  de  Stat, 
tit,  ii.  ch.  5,  §  16 ;  and  note  4  to  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  424.  "  Ko  one  maintains 
that  a  form  espressly  imposed  as  an  exclusive  one  by  the  lex  sitis  can  ever  be  dis- 
pensed with."  Weatlake's  Pr.  Intern.  Law,  §  87.  The  Trench  law  of  March,  1855, 
requires  the  transfer  inler  vivos  of  real  property  and  of  corporeal  personal  property  to 
he  recorded  in  the  Bureau  of  Hypothecations. 

The  general  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  immovable  property  inter  vivos,  on  which  fhe 
greatest  agreement  amoi^  the  courts  andjuiists  ia  found,  are  that  the  kx  loci  rei  ^Ite 
must  gevem  in  determining  —  I.  The  digposiHon  of  immovable  property  (real  estate) ; 
n.  The  personal  capacity  to  take  or  to  trinsfer  immovable  property  III  The 
formalities  of  passing  title  to  immovable  i  r(  perty  IV  The  extent  of  the  dommion 
over  immovable  property ;  V.  The  queatmn  what  la  and  what  ant  real  estate 
These  quesUona  are  found  discusied  at  great  1  ngth  with  the  latest  authentic*"  in 
Eedfleld'B  edition  of  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws   cl     10   'f'i  42i-454 

Aa  to  wills  of  immovable  property  the  rules  moat  generally  adopted  are  that 
the  lex  loci  rei  sike  must  govern  m  detirmining — I  The  capacity  or  mcapacity 
12*  137 
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p^t  §  82.  Tlie  miiiiicipal  laws  of  all  European  couiitriea 

d'aubttine.  formerly  prohibited  aliens  from  holding  real  property 
within  the  territory  of  the  State.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  acquisition  of  property  in  land  involved  the 
notion  of  allegiance  to  the  prince  ■within  whose  dominions  it  lay, 
which  might  he  inconsistent  with  that  which  the  proprietor  owed 
to  his  native  sovereign.  It  was  also  during  the  same  rude  ages 
that  the  jvs  albinagii  or  droit  d'aubaine  was  established ;  by  which 
all  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  (movable  and  immovable) 
was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
heirs,  whether  claiming  ah  intentato,  or  under  a  will  of  the  dece- 
dent, (a)  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  this  barbarous  and  in- 
hospitable usage  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost  entirely  abolished. 
This  improvement  has  been  accomplished  either  by  municipal 
regulations,  or  by  international  compacts  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  reciprocity.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
droit  d'auhaine  had  been  either  abolished  or  modified,  by  treaties 
between  France  and  other  States ;  and  it  was  entirely  abrogated 
by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  1791,  with  respect  to 
all  nations,  without  exception  and  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 
This  gratuitous  concession  was  retracted,  and  the  subject  placed 
on  its  original  footing  of  reciprocity  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  in 
1803  ;  but  this  part  of  the  Civil  Code  was  again  repealed,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  14th  July,  1819,  admitting  foreigners  to  the  right 

of  the  testator     11   The  estent  of  the  te-tator'B  power  to  dispoae  of  the  property 

III  The  lorms  and  Bolemmtiea  necessary  to  giie  the  wjU  ite  due  attestation  and 
effect  If  1  will  IS  ma/Ie  m  ejiecution  ot  a  power  it  is  vahd  if  made  m  con 
formity  with  tie  law  goTeming  the  granting  of  the  power  The  law  of  the 
testator  9  doinieil  goiLrna  in  determining  —  I  The  con  truction  of  the  will  as  to 
whether  it  does  pass  real  estate  II  What  is  real  estate  when  the  wiH  purports 
to  pass  it  III  The  quanOly  or  nature  of  the  estate  in  lands  which  the  devisee 
takes   as  in  fee  simple  or  Ibr  htte   &e    if  the   domicil  is  also  the  focus  ret  iitie, 

IV  The  dfsgnato  peisonaitm  \  The  import  ot  ambiguous  terms  Still  it  is  a 
rule  of  construction  that  U  the  testator  evidenllr  refers  to  the  law  of  the  s!(us  >*i 
that  will  he  inyoked  for  the  interpretation  of  the  will 

See  on  these  pomla  Savignj  s  Sj  stem,  1  nu  KedGeld  s  edition  of  Story  s  Con 
flictofLaws   gg  474-47 J  ]  —  D 

[a]  Du  Cange  (Gloss  Med  Mn  voce  ABnnagiam  et  Albam)  derives  the  term 
from  adieiuE  Other  etymolotiata  derive  it  feom  albi  aaius  Dunng  the  Middle 
Age  the  feiots  were  called  iHani  m  France  m  common  with  all  otl  er  aliens 
and  as  the  GuthiL  term  ithonuh  n  even  nr  w  appi  ed  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land to  their  raci,  it  may  hiye  heen  tracsterrcd  hy  the  continental  natmns  to  all 
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of  possessing  both  real  and  personal  property  in  Prance,  and  of 
taking  by  succession  ah  intestato,  or  by  will,  in  the  same  manner 
with  native  aubjects.  (6) 

The  analogous  usage  of  the  droit  de  detraction,  or  droit  de  retraite, 
(jus  detractus)  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the  removal  from 
one  State  to  another  of  property  acquired  by  succession  or  testa- 
mentary disposition,  has  also  been  reciprocally  abolished  in  moat 
civilized  countries. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaties  of  1778  and  1800, 
between  the  United  States  and  Prance,  for  the  mutual  abolition 
of  the  droit  d'aviaine  and  tiie  droit  de  detraction  between  the  two 
countries,  have  expired  with  those  treaties ;  *''  and  tlie  provision 
in  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  who  tlien 
held  lands  within  their  respective  territories,  were  to  continue  t« 
hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective 
estates  and  titles  titerein,  was  limited  to  titles  existing  at  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  (c)  But  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  subsisting  treaties,  between  the  United  States  and  various 
powers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  provided,  tliat  "  wliere  on  tlie 

(b)  Eotteck  nnd  Welcker,  Staata  Lexicon  art  Co^reehl  Band  b  g  362  Vattel, 
Uv.  ii.  ch.  8,  §§  II2-1I4.  Kluber  Droit  dea  Gens  Part  II  lit  1  eh  2  §§  32,  33. 
Von  Mayer,  Corp.  Jnr-   Confied    GenoanicEe    torn    ii    p    17     Merlin    Repertoire, 

[*'  The  treaty  of  the  United  Stales  with  France  of  28  Teliruarj  IMSS  is  intooded 
to  authorize  citizens  of  each  country  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  other,  in 
the  same  manner  with  its  own  citizens ;  but  the  treaty  was  made  upon  the  theory  that 
each  State  of  the  Union  liad  exclusive  control  over  that  subject  within  its  own  Dmita. 
It  accordingly  takes  the  form  of  authorizing  it  as  lar  as  the  laws  of  each  State  of  the 
Union  permit,  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  recommend  to 
the  several  States  to  pass  laws  to  enable  the  treaty  to  operate,  and  with  a  right  reserved 
to  France  to  govern  herselfby  rules  of  reeiproelty.  U.  S.  Laws,  x.  992.  The  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  general  government  is 
BufBcient,  under  our  Constitation,  to  reach  the  objetts  of  this  trtatv  and  to  estahKsh, 
by  its  own  force,  a  law  which  shall  be  paramount  in  eath  State  iairlix  v.  Hunter, 
Cranch,  vii.  627.  Ware  v.  Hyltou,  Dall.  iii.  242.  Opmions  of  Att  j  Gen.  viii.  415. 
Halleci's  Inter.  Law,  167,  where  a  great  many  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
power  in  the  general  government.  Kent's  Comm.  iv  420  Jefttrson  ~  Works,  iii.  365. 
Treaties  on  this  sutgect,  more  or  less  for  the  same  general  purpose  exist  with  Fiance, 
Russia,  Austria,  Naples,  with  most  of  the  German  States  and  of  the  Slates  of  South 
America,  and  with  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  is.  s.  and  si., 
under  the  name  of  each  nation.]  —  D. 
.     (c)  Kenfa  Comm.  ii.  67-69,  6th  edit. 
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death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  territoriea  of 
the  one  party,  such  real  estate  would,  hy  the  laws  of  tlae  land, 
descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not  disquali- 
fied by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without 
molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  detraction  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  tlie  respective  States,  (d) 

lexdomi-  §  ^^'  ^^  ^^  personal  property,  the  lex  domicilii  of  its 
cUii.  owner  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  country  where  such 

property  is  situated,  so  far  as  respects  the  rule  of  inheritance  :  — 
Mobilia  osiibus  inhxrent,  personam  sequuntur.  Thus  the  law  of  the 
place,  where  the  owner  of  personal  property  was  domiciled  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succession  ab  intestato  as  to 
his  personal  effects  wherever  they  may  be  situated. (a)  Tet  it  had 
once  been  doubted,  how-  far  a  British  siibject  could,  by  changing 
his  native  domicU  for  a  fore^n  domicil  without  the  British  em- 
pire, change  the  rule  of  succession  to  his  personal  property  in 
Great  Britain ;  though  it  was  admitted  that  a  change  of  domicil, 
within  the  empire,  as  from  England  to  Scotland,  would  have  that 
effect.  Q})  But  these  doubts  have  been  overruled  in  a  more 
recent  decision,  by  the  Court  of  Delegates  in  England  establish- 
ing the  law,  that  the  actual  foreign  domicil  of  a  British  subject 
is  exclusively  to  govern,  in  respect  to  his  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  personal  property,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
foreigner,  (c) 

So  also  the  law  of  a  place  where  any  instrument,  relating  to 
personal  property,  is  executed  by  a  party  domiciled  in  that  place, 
governs,  as  to  the  external  form,  the  interpretation,  and  the  effect 
of  the  instrument :  Locu3  regit  actum.  Thus  a  testament  of  per- 
sonal property,  if  executed  according  to  the  formalities  required  by 
■  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and  where  the  party  making 
it  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  is  valid  in  every  otli«r 

(rf)  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  ait.  14.  Elliot's  Am. 
Diplom.  Code,  i.  388. 

(o)  Iluberus,  Pnelect.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  8,  He  Conflict,  Leg.  §§  14,  IS.  Bynker- 
Bhoek,  QuEest.  Jur,  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  See  also  an  opinion  given  by  Grotius  as 
counsel  in  1618,  Henry's  Foreign  Law,  App.,  196;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit,  Loi,  §  6, 
No.  3 ;  Foils,  Droit  International  Prire,  §  87. 

(b)  Per  Sir  J.  NichoU,  in  Curling  v.  Thornton,  Addams'  Eccles,  Bcp.  ji.  17. 

(c)  Stanley  v.  Bemes,  Ha^ai-d's  Eccles,  Kep,  iii,  898-465.  Moore  v.  Darell,  iv, 
346,354, 
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country,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  and  given  effect  to  according  to 
the  lex  hei. 

Tliis  principle,  laid  down  by  all  the  text-writers,  was  recently 
recognized  in  England  in  a  case  where  a  native  of  Scotland,  domi- 
ciled in  Lidia,  biit  who  possci«od  hciitable  bonds  in  Scotland,  ^ 
well  as  personal  property  there,  and  alieO  in  India,  having  executed 
a  will  in  India,  ineffectuil  to  convey  Scottish  heritage ;  and  a 
question  having  arisen  whether  Ins  heir  at  law  (who  claimed  the 
heritable  bonds  as  heir)  wab  also  entitkd  to  a  share  of  the  movable 
property  as  legatee  under  the  will :  It  was  held  by  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Brougham,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  tlie  House  of  Lords 
affirming  that  of  the  court  below,  that  tlie  construction  of  the  will, 
and  the  legal  consequences  of  that  construction,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  land  where  it  was  made,  and  where  the 
testator  had  his  domicil,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of  England 
prevailing  in  that  country ;  and  this,  although  the  will  was  made 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in  the  tribunals  of  Scotland ;  for 
these  courts  also  are  bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  wdl  was  made.  (*f)*^ 

§  84.    The  sovereign   power   of  municipal   legislation     pep^on^i 
also  extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  personal  rights  of  s'sti^s. 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  every  tiling  affecting  their  civil 
state  and  ■  condition. 

It  extends  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  the  supreme  police  over 
all  persons  within  the  territory,  whether  citizens  or  not,  and  to  all 
criminal  offences  committed  by  them  witliin  the  same,  (a) 

Some  of  these  exceptions  arise  from  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
others  are  the  effect  of  special  compact. 

There  are  also  certain  cases  where  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
State,  civil  and  criminal,  operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction. 
These  are, 

(rf)  Trotter  V.  Trotter,  Wilson  and  Shaw's  Kep.  iii.  407-414, 

[«  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  465-470.  Bulge's  Col.  saA  For.  Laws,  iv.  169,  217, 
677-581,  588-590.  Boullenoie,  ii.  App.  88 ;  i.  6S6-721.  Fotix,  Conflit  des  Lois, 
204-216,  346-360  (Revue  Etr,  et  Franc.  1840).  P.  Voet  de  Slat.  255  (a,d.  1716). 
HerMi  Opera,  de  CoU.  Leg.  112  (a.d.  1737).  J.  Voet,  Ad.  Pand.  1.  lib.  i.  pp.  44,  45; 
lib.  xxviii.  tit-  1 ;  11.  lib.  xxviii.  lib.  xxxviii.  Rodenbvirg  de  Div.  Stat.  tit.  2,  ch.  5. 
Hnberos,  lib.  i.  tit  3.    Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  97,]  — D. 

(a)  "  Legea  cnjnaque  imperii  vim  habent  intra  tcrminos  ^uadem  reipublicse,  omnea- 
que  ei  subjectoa  obligant,  nee  ultra.  Pro  subjectis  imperio  Iiabendi  sunt  omnes,  qui 
intra  terminoB  ejnsdem  reperiimtur,  eive  in  perpetanm,  sivo  ad  tempua  ibi  ci 
tor."    Huberas,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  %  2. 
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Laws  re-  I-  Laws  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  persons. 
Btate^and  In  general,  ttie  laws  of  the  State,  applicable  to  the 

m^na'niav  *^"^'  Condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citizens, 
<^aie«[;  operate  upon  tlicra  even  when  resident  in  a  foreign 
ally.  country. 

Such  are  those  universal  personal  qualities  which  take  effect 
either  from  birth,  such  as  citizenship,  legitimacy,  and  illegitimacy ; 
at  a  fixed  time  after  birth,  as  minority  and  majority ;  or  at  an 
indeterminate  tiiuo  after  birth,  as  idiocy  and  lunacy,  bankruptcy, 
marriage,  and  divorce,  ascertained  by  tiie  judgment  of  a  competent 
tribunal.  The  laws  of  the  State  affecting  all  these  personal  quali- 
ties of  its  subjects  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach 
to  them  in  whatever  country  they  are  resident.  (J) 

This  general  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

Natural-  §  ^^*  ^*  '^'^  *^®  right  of  every  independent  sovereign 
ization.  State  to  naturalize  foreigners  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  privileges  of  their  acquired  domicil. 

Even  supposing  a  natural-born  subject  of  one  country  cannot 
throw  off  his  primitive  allegiance,  so  as  to  cease  to  be  responsible 
for  criminal  acts  against  his  native  country,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  he  may 
become  by  residence  and  naturalization  in  a  foreign  State  entitled 
to  all  the  commercial  privileges  of  his  acquired  domicil  and  citi- 
zenship. Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  trade  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  withhi  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 
was  opened  to  American  citizens,  whilst  it  still  continued  prohibited 
to  British  subjects :  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that 
a  natural-bom  British  subject  might  become  a  citizen  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  trade  conceded 
between  his  country  and  that  foreign  country ;  and  tliat  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ins  returning  to  his  native  country  for  a  mere  tem- 
porary cause  would  not  deprive  him  of  those  advantages.*^ 

(ft)  Pardesaue,  Droit  CommereiaJ,  Part  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  g  1.  Folix,  Droit  Inter- 
nationa! Priv^,  liv.  i.  tit.  1,  §  31.  "  QualitatcB  personales  certo  loco  alicui  jure  impres- 
gas,  ubique  circumferri  et  personam  coraitari,  cum  hoe  effeotn,  ut  iibivis  locorum  eo 
jure,  quo  tales  pereome  alibi  gaudeut  vel  subjccti  sunt,  thmntur  ct  subjiciajitur." 
Huberus,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  Ut.  3,  de  Conflict  Leg.  g  12. 

("  Naturatissition.  —  Naturalization,  in  most  of  its  aspects,  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  municipal  law,  or  private  international  law.  Most  questions  involving  the 
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§  86.   2.   The   sovereign   right   of  every   independent     so^.ereign 
State  to  regulate  the  property  within  its  territory  con-"^*"^ 
stitutes  another  exception  to  the  rule.  pendent 

Thus  the  personal  capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  as  the  (jroperiy 
to  age,  consent  of  parents,  &c.,  is  regulated  hy  the  law  of  territorial 
tlie  State  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject ;  but  the  effects  ™'"-  ■ 
of  a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  (immobilia)  in  another 

private  rights  of  a  natumJized  citizeii  to  property  and  to  commercial  privileges  and 
exemptions,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  are  tested  by  the  feet  of  doraicil  rather  thun  of 
Iwlitical  citizenship.  I^blic  intematioDal  law  can  seldom  be  concerned  in  the  ques- 
tion of  political  citizenship  acquired  by  naturalization,  unless  the  State  of  the  natural- 
ized citizen's  birdi  makes  some  claim  upon  him  which  it  could  not  make  upon 
an  alien  under  the  same  circumstances ;  for  instance,  if  it  claims  military  service,  or 
compels  him  to  remain  in  the  country  to  perform  civil  duties,  or  should  treat  him  as  a 
traitor  if  taken  in  arms  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country  against  the  country  of 
his  birth. 

Every  nation  claimj  the  right  to  give  the  complete  character  of  a  citizen  to  an 
alien,  without  consulting  the  wish  of  the  Stale  of  his  birth.  Most  nations  admit,  that 
if  a  native  voluntarily  emigrates  and  makes  a  permanent  domicil  in  another  country, 
and  receives  from  that  country  the  fiill  rights  of  citizenship,  the  country  of  his  birth 
cannot  enforce  claims  upon  him  originating  after  his  naturalization.  It  is  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine,  however,  that  the  obligation  of  allegiance  is  for  life.  Yet  Dr,  Twiss 
says  of  the  English  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  creature  of  municipal  law,  and  "  finds  no 
countenance  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  in  direct  conilict  with  the  incontestable  rule 
of  that  law."  Law  of  Nations,  J.  231.  How  &r  nations  that  do  not  hold  Ihia  extreme 
doctrine  may  go,  in  enforcing  obhgations  originating  before  naturalization,  is  by  no 
means  settled  in  the  practice  of  nations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  inclination  of  the  judiciary  had  been  to  follow  the  rule  of 
the  English  common  law,  and  to  hold  that  neither  a  native  nor  a  naturalized  citizen 
can  throw  off  his  allegiance  without  consent  of  the  Slate.  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  49. 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  iii.  8,  n.  1.  Wharton's  State  Trials,  654.  Opinions  of 
Attorney- General,  viii.  167.  But  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  actual  expatriation  and  new  naturalization,  when  the  act 
and  the  intent  combine,  not  only  deprive  the  citizen  of  ail  cisha  upon  the  protection 
of  his  original  country,  but  deprive  that  country  of  claims  upon  its  former  citizen 
against  the  wiil  of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  But  no  man  can  renounce  allegiance 
to  a  country  in  which  he  continues  to  reside,  whatever  forms  he  may  go  through. 
Daily  on  Naturalization,  26.  And,  if  a  naturalized  citizen  returns  to  the  country 
of  his  birth,  the  United  Slates  has  not  interfered  t«  protect  him  against  the  claims 
of  that  country  for  duties  actually  due  from  him  as  a  subject  before  his  natiualization. 
Bat  it  aesertis  a  right  to  protect  him  against  claims  not  ascertamed  and  perfected 
beibre  that  time.  Tor  instance,  if  a  foreign  sulgect  has  been  completely  enlisted  into 
the  military  service  by  conscription  before  expatriation,  and  voluntarily  returns,  tlie 
United  States  does  not  protect  him  against  the  obligation  to  perform  the  military 
duty;  but  if,  at  the  time  of  expatriation,  his  obligation  was  that  of  a  general  liability  of 
a  class,  which  had  not  been  ascertained  and  fined  upon  him  personally,  the  United 
States  does  interfere  for  his  protection.  Mr.  Cass,  in  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
Minister  at  Berlin,  of  July  8, 1859,  says :  "  The  right  of  espatriation  cannot  at  tiiis 
day  be  doubted  or  denied  in  the  United  States.    The  idea  has  been  repudiated,  over 
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State  are  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  siUe.  Muherws,  indeed  lays 
down  the  contrary  doctrine,  upon  the  ground  that  the  foreign  law, 
in  this  case,  does  not  affect  the  territory  immediately,  but  only  in 

since  the  origin  of  our  goTemment,  that  a  man  ia  bound  to  remaiu  for  ever  in  the 
country  of  hie  birth.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  a  relic  of  Irarbarism, 
which  has  been  disappearing  from  Christendom  during  the  last  century."  Mr. 
Attorney-General  Black,  in  the  case  of  AmthoT,  a  Bavarian,  naturalized  in  the  UniKd 
States,  who  returned  to  Bavaria,  gave  an  opinion,  in  1S57,  admitting  the  right  to 
renounce  the  citizenship  of  naturalization  and  resume  that  of  birth,  by  an  actual  and 
bona-Jide  return,  with  family  and  property,  and  a  change  of  permanent  domicit.  Mr- 
Black  said  that  no  mode  of  renunciation  was  prescribed ;  but.  as  the  right  was  admitted, 
if  the  fact  and  intent  coincided  and  were  sufficient  to  satJE^  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  Bavaria  treated  Amthor  as  a  citizen,  be  could  not  claim  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  from  the  United  States,  or  invoke  its  protection.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Great 
Britain  threateneil  to  punish  as  traitora  its  native  subjects  naturalined  in  tlie  United 
Slates  and  taken  in  arms.  This  was  met  by  the  arrest  of  British  officers  as  hostages, 
with  a  threat  of  retaliation,  which  settled  the  q^uestion  practically  for  the  time,  the  Brit- 
iah  Government  afterwards  including  those  native  Britons  in  the  cartels  of  exchange. 
Annual  Beg.  1813,  p.  190;  1814,  p.  182.  Mr.Wheaton,  while  Minister  at  Berlin,  declined 
to  interfere  to  protect  a,  Prussian  sntg'ect,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  returned 
to  Prussia,  frora  the  military  service.  He  said  ;  "  Had  you  remdned  in  the  United 
States,  or  visited  any  foreign  country  except  Prussia  on  your  lawful  business,  yoa 
would  have  been  protected  by  the  American  authorities,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  your  rights  and  privileges  as  a  natiu?alized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Bnt,  having  returaed  to  the  counOy  of  your  birth,  yonr  native  domicil  and  national 
character  revert,  so  long  as  yon  rem^n  in  the  Prussian  dominions  ;  and  you  are  bound 
in  all  respects  to  obey  tlie  laws  exactly  as  if  you  had  never  emigrated."  Mr.  Wheaton 
to  Mr.  Forsytli,  July  29,  I&40.  Mr.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Barnard,  Jan.  14,  1858 : ,"  If  a  Pmssian  suligect  chooses  to  emigrate  to  a  foreign 
cotmtry  witliout  obt^ning  the  certificate  which  atone  can  discharge  him  from  the 
obligations  of  military  service,  he  takes  that  step  at  his  ovru  risk.  He  elects  to  go 
abroad  under  the  biuden  of  a  daty  he  owes  to  his  government.  His  departure  is  of 
the  natm^  of  an  escape  from  her  laws  ;  and,  if  at  any  subsequent  period,  he  is  indis- 
creet enough  to  return  to  his  native  cotmtry,  he  cannot  complain  if  those  laws  are 
executed  to  his  disadvantage."  Mr.  Webster,  when  Secretary  of  State,  took  tlie 
ground,  that,  if  a  country  does  not  acknowledge  tlie  right  of  a  native  to  renoimce  his 
allegiance,  it  may  enforce  its  claims  if  he  is  found  witliin  its  jnrisdiclJon.  Mr,  Cass, 
Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  our  minister  at  Berlin,  July  9,  1859:  "I  confine  the 
foreign  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  our  naturalized  citizens  to  such  of  them  as  were  in 
the  array,  or  actually  called  into  it,  at  the  time  they  left  Prussia ;  that  is,  to  the  case  of 
actual  desertion,  or  of  refusal  to  enter  the  army  after  having  been  regularly  drafted 
and  called  into  it  by  the  government."  The  Prussian  Government  refused  to  admit 
the  distinction  set  up  by  the  United  States  between  inchoate  and  perfected  obligations, 
where  a  permit  of  emigration  was  not  obtained,  and  claimed  unlimited  authority  over 
its  returned  sutgects.  Baron  Mantetiffel  to  Mr.  Fay,  Oct.  22, 1852.  Still  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  States  have  avoided  collision  with  the  United  States  by  granting 
discharges  on  the  application  of  the  United  States  Minister.  For  the  docmnents  cited 
above,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  37,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  pp.  7,  49,  54,  135,  167. 

Anuthei'  question  has  been  mooted  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  as  to 
the  right  of  naturalized  Prussians,  who  left  Prussia  under  a  permit  of  emigration, 
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an  incidental  manner,  and  tliat  by  the  implied  consent  of  the 
sovereign,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  without  prejudicing  his 
or  tlieir  rights.     But  the  practice  of  nations  is  certainly  different, 

to  return  to  Prussia  and  reside  (here  as  Americflu  cidzens,  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1828.  In  Buct  case,  IhePrusBJan  Government  claima  the  right,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  order  the  person  ont  of  the  country,  or  to  put  restrictions  upon  his  resi- 
dence.   Baron  MantGuffel  to  Mr.  Wright,  Nov.  9,  1857. 

A  similar  question  arose  hetwcen  Frajice  and  the  United  States  in  tho  case  of 
Michel  Zeiter  in  1869-60.  The  French  Govemnient  claimed  military  service  from 
Zeiter,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  emigrated  and  naturalized  himself  hefore  lie  had  satis- 
fied the  obligation  of  military  service  that  lay  upon  liim  by  law.  The  United  Slates 
GoTernment  contended  that  the  rights  of  Prance  did  not  extend  to  military  duty,  "the 
performance  of  which  has  not  been  actually  demanded  of  him  before  his  emigration. 
A  prospective  liability  to  service  in  the  army  js  not  sufficient.  The  obligation  of 
contingent  duties,  depending  upon  time,  sortition,  or  events  thereafter  to  occur,  is  not 
recognized."  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Mason  and  Cotmt  Walewski,  November, 
1859 ;  and  Mr.  Faulkner  and  M.  Thouvonel,  April,  1860.  The  ease  of  Zeiter  came 
before  the  Prench  judicial  tribunals,  and  was  decided  in  his  &vor. 

Spain  contends  for  an  unlimited  right  over  the  returned  sulyect  for  subsequent  as 
well  as  past  obligations.  The  case  of  Gavino  dc  Liano,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  88,  36th 
Cong.  p.  167. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  draft  was  confined  lo  citizens,  native 
or  naturalized,  and  "  persona  of  foreign  birtii  who  shall  have  declared  oa  oath  tiieir 
intention  to  become  citizens  "  {United- States  Laws,  sii.  731) ;  and  all  such  persons 
■were,  for  a  time,  prohibited  &om  leaving  the  country. 

On  the  subject  of  naturalization,  see  Folix,  Droit  Intern.  Priv^,  i.  81-100.  Kenf  s 
Coram,  i.  lect.  4.  Woolsey'a  Introd.  §  66.  Phillimore,  Intern,  Taw,  i.  350-854. 
Folix,  Revue  Frani;aiEe  et  Etrangfcre,  ii.  328.  Martens'  Nouv.  Beceuil,  ii.  De  Beau- 
dant,  de  la  Haturalization.  Westlake,  Pr.  Intern.  Law.  Twiss,  Law  of  Nations, 
i.  ch,  9.  New  American  Cydoptedia,  xii.  "  Natm'ahzation."  Heflter,  Enrop. 
Volkerr.  liy.  i.  eh.  1,  §  4. 

The  Cases  arising  ovx  of  the  Bombardmatl  of  Greylowjt.  —  In  the  cases  arising  out  of  the 
bombardment  of  Greytown  by  the  United-States  fleet  in  1861,  when  a  good  deal  of 
neutral  as  well  as  American  property  was  destroyed,  the  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Slates,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  British  and  French  governments,  that,  if  a 
person  takes  up  a  residence  in  a  foreign  place,  and  his  property  suffers  there  tj 
reason  of  belligerent  acts  committed  against  that  place  by  another  foreign  nation,  iie 
cannot  iiavc  remmieration  from  the  latter  nation  by  tlie  intervention  of  his  own 
sovereign.  He  must  take  the  chances  of  the  country  in  which  he  chooses  to  reside ; 
and,  if  injury  is  done  to  his  property  by  acts  of  war  committed  against  that  country, 
his  only  claim,  if  any,  is  a  personal  one  against  the  government  of  the  country  of  his 
residence,  in  which  his  own  sovereign  will  not  interest  himself.  The  utmost  that 
such  a  citizen,  domiciled  abroad,  can  require  of  his  own  government  is  io  see  that  no 
discriminations  are  made  against  him  in  tlie  belligerent  acts  of  the  nation  attacking 
the  place,  or  by  the  nation  under  whose  protection  he  is  residing.  See  Mr.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  M.  Sartiges,  Feb.  26, 1857,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  9 ;  and  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Attorney-General  in  Parliament,  in  June  and 
July,  1857.     Hansard's  Pari,  Debates,  exlvi.  37-49,  1045. 

The  Cases  arising  out  of  the  Bombardment  of  Anluiaji.  —  Property  of  foreign  citizens 
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and  therefore  no  such  consent  can  be  implied  to  waive  tho  local 
law  which  has  impressed  certain  indelible  qualities  upon  immova- 
ble property  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 

deposited  in  the  warehonses  of  the  govemment  of  the  Netherlands  at  Antwerp,  before 
the  reyolutjon  of  1830,  waa  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  In  the  bombardment  of  that 
place,  in  their  attempt  to  defeat  the  revolution.  The  independence  of  Belginm  was 
established  by  the  inleiTention  of  the  great  powers.  These  powers  coneurred  in 
holding  that  the  foreign  merchants  could  not  ask  their  governments  to  make  reclamo- 
tionson  the  Dutch  Government  after  the  independence  of  Bel^um  waa  acknowledged. 
The  powers,  however,  claimed  compensation  from  the  newly  established  State  of 
Belgium,  on  the  gromid  that  property  so  situated  must  be  protected  by  the  govem- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  it  lay,  which  government  was  then  the  Stale  of 
Belgium,  recognized  as  independent  afterwards. 

The  Cose  of  Martin  JEosita.  —  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian,  had  taken  part  with  his 
country  in  the  civil  war  and  fled  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  arrested,  but  released  upon 
B  promise  to  leave  Turkey.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  had  acquired  a  resi- 
dence there,  and  made  Uie  declaration  prcUminary  to  naturalizatian,  but  had  not 
become  a  citizen.  In  this  stale  of  things,  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  temporary  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  CoueuI  of  the  United 
States  at  Smyrna  and  their  Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Constantinople,  and  waa  ftunished 
with  a  tezkerch  (a  passport)  by  thera.  He  was  seized  by  Austrian  offleials,  and  placed 
in  confinement  on  board  an  Austrian  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbor.  The  Turkish 
authorities  disavowed  and  protested  against  this  act,  as  a  violation  of  Turkish  sov- 
ereignty. The  commander  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  Stales  demanded  of  the 
Austrian  vessel  the  release  of  Koszta.  and  prepared  to  open  fire  upon  her  when  Koszta 
was,  by  agreement,  placed  under  flie  protection  and  custody  of  the  French  Consut 
General,  to  awiut  the  action  of  flie  powers  concerned  In  the  subsequent  correspon 
dence  upon  this  subject  between  the  govammenls  of  the  three  countries  involved, 
the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  rehe've  a  domiciled  subject  of  tiie  United 
States,  although  not  naturahzed  from  arnst  of  h  s  person  made  withm  the  terri 
tories  of  a  friendly  State  where  he  was  tomporanlj  aojoummg  for  business  purposes, 
by  the  agents  of  any  otJier  State,  although  that  ol  his  birth ,  and,  if  the  arrest  waa  m 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  within  which  it  was  made,  and  that  State 
could  not  or  would  not  release  the  prisoner,  the  United  States  would  do  so  by  force, 
within  that  territory.  And,  at  all  events,  the  objection  of  violation  of  territorial 
sovereignty  by  a  forcible  release  was  not  one  which  the  arresting  govemment  could 
make  agajngt  the  United  States.  Mr.  Marcy  to  M.  Biilsemann,  Sept,  26, 18S8,  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  33d  Congress. 

The  Case  of  Simon  rousij,  — This  differed  materially  from  tliat  of  Koszta.  Tousig, 
a  subject  of  Austria,  had  acquh^d  a  domieil  in  the  United  States,  but  was  not  naturid- 
ized,  and  voluntarily  returned  to  Austria  with  a  passport  from  the  American  Depart- 
ment of  Statf.  He  was  arrested  on  charge  of  ofibnces  committed  before  leaving 
Austria.  He  appealed  to  the  United  States  Minister  for  protection,  who  laid  the  caae 
before  the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Marcy  replied,  that  the  passport  was  improperly 
granted,  being  deliverable  only  to  citizens ;  and  that,  although  a  domiciled  resident  of 
the  United  Stales,  by  voluntarily  returning  to  Austria  and  placing  himself  under  her 
jarisdiction,  he  lost  the  protection  of  tlie  United  States.  Koszta,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  returned  to  Austria,  but  was  arrested  in  Turkish  territory,  by  Austrian  agents, 
while  under  the  protection  of  the  passport  usually  granted  by  the  consuls  of  Christian 
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§  87.  As  to  personal  property  (mobiUa)  the  Ux  loci  contraetds 
or  kc  domicilii  may,  in  certain  cases,  prevail  over  that  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated.  Hubenis  holds  that  not  only  the 
marriage  contract  itself,  duly  celebrated  in  a  given  place,  is  valid 
in  all  other  places,  but  that  tlie  rights  and  effects  of  the  contract, 
as  depending  upon  the  lex  loci,  are  to  be  equally  in  force  every- 
where. If  this  rule  be  confined  to  personal  property,  it  may  be 
considered  as  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  authoiity  of  tlie  public 
jurists,  who  unite  in  maintaining  the  doctiine  th'it  the  incidents 
and  effects  of  the  marriage  upon  the  propeitv  of  tlif  parties,  wher- 
ever aitnated,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  positi've  nuptial  contract. 
But  if  there  be  an  express  ante-nuptial  contract,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  under  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the  lex  loci  eontraottis.^ 

§  88.  By  the  general  international  law  of  Europe  and     Effect  of 
America,  a  certificate  of  discharge  obtained  by  a  bankrupt  ^n^™pt 
in  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  and  where  the  «"<\  tide  of 
contract  was  made  and  the  parties  domiciled,  is  valid  to  arofter 
discharge  the  debtor  in  every  other  country ;   but  the 
opinions  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  nations  have  been  much 
divided  upon  the  question,  how  far  thS  title  of  his  assignees  or 
syndics  will  control  his  personal  property  situated  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  prevent  its  being  attached  and  distributed  under  the 
local  laws  in  a  different  course  from  that  proscribed  by  the  bank- 
rupt code  of  his  own  country.     According  to  the  law  of  most 
European  countries,  the  proceeding  which  is  commenced  in  the 
country  of  the  bankrupt's   domicil  draws  to  itself  the  exclusive 
right  to  take  and  distribute  the  property.     The  rule  thus  estab- 
lished is  rested  upon  the  general  principle  that  personal  (or  mova- 

nations  in  the  Levant  to  reaidents  of  their  reepeotiTe  countries,  and  respected  by  the 
Turkisli  powers.     Cong.  Roc,  33d  Congrcsa  :  Ex,  Doc,  No,  11.]  —  D. 

[^  The  questions  arising  out  of  marriages  made  in  a  foreign  country,  whose  laws 
differ  from  those  of  the  place  of  domicil  of  the  parties,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
parties  to  make  the  contract,  the  Eolemoities  and  conditions  required  by  positive  law, 
and  the  eflect  of  the  marriage  on  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  par- 
tics,  have  been  fully  treated,  with  the  light  of  the  latest  jadicial  deciKions  and  text- 
writers,  in  Eedfield'a  edition  of  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  chs.  5,  6. 

See  also  Fergusson  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Barge  on  Coi,  and  For.  Ijiw,  i.  Part  I, 
Kent's  Comm.  ii.  lect.  28,  Huherus,  lih.  i.  tit,  S,  de  Conflict.  Leg,  HertJi  Opera,  de 
Coll.  Leg.  Pothier,  TtmI^  du  Marriage,  BouUenois,  I.  Kodenburg  de  Div.  Stat. 
Merlin,  Rupert.  Autor,  Marital.  Henry  on  For.  Laws.  Le  Brun,  Traitu  de  la  Com- 
munautiis.    Proiand,  M^moire,] — D. 
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ble)  property  is,  by  a  legal  fiction,  considered  as  situated  in  the 
country  where  the  bankrupt  had  his  domicil.  But  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  as  adopted  in  the  United  States,  consider  the  lex 
loci  rei  siUe  as  prevailing  over  the  lex  domicilii  in  respect  to  credi- 
tors, and  that  the  laws  of  other  States  cannot  be  permitted  to  have 
an  extra-territorial  operation  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  authority, 
rights,  and  interests  of  tlie  State  where  the  property  lies.  The  , 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has,  therefore,  determined 
that  both  the  government  under  its  prerogative  priority,  and  pri- 
vate creditors  attaching  under  the  local  laws,  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  claim  of  the  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  creditors 
■under  a  foreign  bankrupt  law,  although  the  debtor  was  domiciled 
and  the  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country,  (a) 

The  fea  §  89.  3.  The  general  rule  as  to  the  application  of  per- 
wf  often^'^  sonal  statutes  yields  in  some  cases  to  tlie  operation  of  the 
"^""tbiifto    ^^  '"*'*'  <''^*'*'"^*'^** 

tiiia  rule.  Thus  a  bankrupt's  certificate  under  the  laws  of  his  own 

country  cannot  operate  in  another  State,  to  discharge  him  from  his 
debts  contracted  with  foreigners  ia  a  foreign  country.  And  though 
the  personal  capacity  to  enter  into  tlie  nuptial  contract  as  to  age, 
consent  of  parents,  and  prohibited  degrees  of  afiinity,  Ac,  is  gen- 
erally to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  which  the  party  is 
a  subject,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  always  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated  ;  and  if  valid  there,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  valid  everywhere  else,  unless  made  in  fraud  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  of  wliich  the  parties  are  domiciled  subjects.^ 

(a)  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  ii.  681-687.  Rose's  Cases  in 
Baabrupley,  i.  462.  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  ii.  393,  404^-408, 459, 
6ih  edit.  Cranch's  Rep.  y.  289,  Harrison  v.  Sterry.  Wheaton's  Eep.  xii.  I53-](i3, 
Ogden  V.  Saunders. 

["  This  suluect  presenta  itself  in  several  aspects  asregards^ — I,  The  operation  of 
the  diacliftrge  granted  in  the  State  of  the  bankrupt  a  domicil  to  bar  proceedings  against 
him  or  Ida  property,  by  citizens  of  otiier  countries  in  their  own  courts.  II.  The  title 
of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  to  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  in  other  countries. 
III.  His  right  to  it  as  against  proceedings  by  a  creditor  in  a  foreign  country,  com- 
menced hefore  the  appointment  of  the  assignee.  IV.  The  effect  of  a  sequestration 
and  transfer  of  property  by  force  of  mere  statutory  enactment  in  a  foreign  country, 
irreepectiTe  of  possession,  and  ita  rotro-actiTe  power  to  divest  intervening  titles  and  pos- 
session ho)id  Jide,  and  to  invalidate  prior  judicial  proceedings  by  a  creditor.  V.  The 
efifect  of  a  priority  secured  to  certain  classes  of  creditors,  as  against  a  foreign  creditor 
going  in  a  court  of  his  own  country,  where  property  of  the  bankrupt  is  situated. 
Vl.  The  validity  and  effect  of  a  private  transfer  of  properly  to  trustees  by  an  in- 
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§  90.  II.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  State  may  also  Lex  loci 
operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  where  a  con-  '^""t^""^'^- 
tract  made  within  the  territory  comes  either  directly  or  incident- 
ally in  question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a  foreign  State. 

A  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  is, 
generally  speaking,  valid  everywhere  else.  The  general  comity 
and  mutual  convenience  of  nations  have  established  the  rule,  that 
the  law  of  that  place  governs  in  every  thing  respecting  the  form, 
interpretation,  obligation,  and  effect  of  tlio  contract,  wherever  the 
authority,  rights,  and  interests  of  other  States  and  their  citizens 
are  not  thereby  prejudiced,  (a) 

§  91.  This  qualification  of  the  rule  suggests  the  excep-     Escep-- 
tious  which  arise  to  its  application.    And,  op^ation.^ 

1.  It  cannot  apply  to  cases  properly  governed  by  the  lex  loci  ret 
sitcB,  (as  in  the  case,  before  put,  of  the  effect  of  a  nuptial  conti'act 
upon  real  property  in  a  foreign  State,)  or  by  the  laws  of  another 
State  relating  to  the  personal  state  and  capacity  of  its  citizens. 

2.  It  cannot  apply  where  it  would  injuriously  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  anotlier  State  relating  to  its  police,  its  public  health,  its 
commerce,  its  revenue,  and  generally  its  sovereign  authority,  and 
the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens. 

Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  tn  a  place  where  they  are  not  prohibited, 
to  be  delivered  in  a  place  where  they  arc  prohibited,  although  the 
trade  is  perfectly  lawful  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  the  price  cannot 
be  recovered  in  the  State  where  the  goods  are  deliverable,  because 
to  enforce  the  contract  there  would  be  to  sanction  a  breach  of  its 
own  commercial  laws.  But  the  ti'ibunals  of  one  country  do  not 
take  notice  of,  or  enforce,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  the  laws 
of  trade  or  revenue  of  another  State,  and  therefore  an  insurance  of 

Bolvent  person,  tat  the  benefit  of  aE  creditora  equally,  or  giving  priority  to  certain 
creditors,  when  it  operates  against  the  foreign  creditor. 

As  this  subject,  like  those  of  transfers  of  movable  and  immovable  property  by 
deed  or  will,  and  of  marilal  rights,  belongs  to  private  inlematiODBi  law,  it  ia  enough  to 
refer  to  Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws  (Redfleld's),  §§  388, 403-423,  841  a,  847  a,  325  a 
to  a.  Bell's  Comm.  ii.  B.  Merlin,  R^rfoire,  Faillite  et  Banqaeroute.  Eodenburg 
deDiv,  Stat.  tit.  2,    Surge's  Col.  and  For.  Laws,  Part  II.]  — D. 

[a]  "  Bectorea  imperiorum  id  comiter  aguntjutjuraeujusque  populi  intra  terminos 
^us  exerdta,  teneant  ubique  suam  vim,  quatenus  nihil  potealati  ant  juri  allerius 
imperantis  ejnsque  eivinm  pr^udicitur."  Hubenis,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Confliut. 
Leg.  §  2.  "  Eflecta  contraetunm,  eerto  loco  initorum,  pro  jure  loci  illiue  alibi  quoque 
)i  nullum  inde  civlbua  aUenis  creetur  praejudicitim,  in  jure  si^i  qutesito." 
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prohibited  trade  may  be  enforced  in  the  tribunals  of  any  other 
country  than  tliat  where  it  ii  prohibited  by  the  local  laws.  (a~)  ^ 

Foreign  §  ^2.  Huborus  holds  tl  it  tlie  t,  jntraet  of  marriage  is  to 
roaiTiages.  j^g  governed  by  the  law  ol  tlie  place  wl  ere  it  is  celebrated, 
excepting  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  law  ol  the  state  to  which  the 
party  is  subject,  (a)     Such  aie  mainages  contracted  in  a  foreign 

(a)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commerc  al  part  n  bt.  7  ch  2  g  8  Emerigon,  TrMt^ 
d'AgsuroDce,  torn.  i.  pp.  212-215  Park  on  Insuran  e  3J:1  6th  ed  t.  The  moral 
'  equity  of  this  rule  has  been  strongly  questioned  bj  Bj  nkershoek  and  Pothier. 

[^  Story,  in  Me  Conflict  ot  Laws  regrets  Una  state  uf  the  law  but  admits  it 
to  be  settled  too  firmly  perhaps  to  be  elaken  ex  ept  bj  legislaton.  Conflii;t  of 
Laws,  §257.  Westlake,  also  (Pr  lalem  Lav  §  119)  tonlemns  the  printiple,  and 
gives  his  opinion  that  each  nation  should  retuse  to  take  cogn  zanc«  of  a  contract 
which  has  for  its  otg'ect  the  violat  on  of  the  r  venue  r  nav  gat  on  laws  of  another,  ot  in- 
demnity tor  losses  incurred  by  such  olabon  HeSler  (E  u-op  Volter  §§  86-39)  takes 
.the  same  view  of  what  the  law  should  be  and  c  tes  a  ca^e  dec  ded  by  tiie  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Rhenish  provinces,  to  the  effect  that  a  contract  to  smu^fe  goods  into 
another  country  was  void  as  against  good  morals  and  the  public  interests.  Of  the 
same  opinion  are  Pothier  (Assurance,  n.  5SJ,  Kent  (Comm.  iii.  266-8),  Marshall  (In- 
surance, 59-61),  and  Chifty  (Commerce,  88). 

This  rule  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  rival,  retaliatory,  and  ol^en  permanently 
hostile  navigation  and  revenue  systems  of  the  great  commercial  nations.  The  unwil- 
lingness of  tlie  courts  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  foreign  bankrupt-laws, 
against  the  interests  of  their  oivn  citizens,  arose  from  a  like  jealousy  of  systems 
which  foreign  countries  adopt  and  alter  at  their  pleasure ;  for  the.  courts  of  the 
United  States  pve  effect  to  voluntary  conveyances  of  property  by  parties  themselves. 
The  same  jealousy  prevents  courts  enforcing  the  pnrely  political  laws  of  other 
nations,  and  has  always  excluded  from  treaties  for  extradition,'  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  cases  of  persons  chained  with  any  other  tlian  offences  against  the  general  morality 
of  nations.  But  courts  in  tiie  United  States  have  held  that  contracts  are  void,  if  made 
in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  excite  war  or  insnrrecljon  in  a  friendly  State,  or 
to  furnish  militaiy  supplies  to  citizens  of  a  Slate  at  war  with  a  State  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Kennett  v.  Cliambers,  Howard's  Rep.  siv.  88.  So  of  a  contract 
made  in  one  State  which  contemplates  a  violation  of  the  police-laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  or  morals  of  another  State.  Terrett  v.  Bartlett,  Vermont  Eep.  xxi.  184. 
Spalding  v.  Preston,  Ih.  9.     See  also  Grell  v.  Levy,  Jurist  x.  k.b.  210.]  —  D. 

(a)  "  Si  licttum  est,  eo  loco  ubi  contractom  et  celebratum  est,  ubique  validum  erit, 
effectumque  habebit,  sub  eadem  esceptione,  prqudicii  aliis  non  creandi."  Haberus, 
de  Conflict.  ZiCg.  I.  i.  tit.  3,  §  8.  He  puts,  as  an  example  of  this  exception,  the  case 
of  parties  going  into  another  country,  merely  U>  evade  the  law  of  their  own  as  to 
majority  and  guardianship.  "  Ssepe  fit,  adolescentes  sob  curatoribna  agenles,  fur- 
tivos  amores  nuptiis  conglutinare  cupientes,  abeant  in  Frisiam  Orientalem,  aliave  loca, 
in  quibus  curatorum  consensus  ad  matrimonium  non  requiritur,  juxta  leges  Eomanas, 
quffi  apud  nos  hac  parte  cessant.  Celebrant  ibi  matrimonium,  et  mox  redeunt  in 
patriam.  Ego  ila  existimo,  banc  rem  manifeste  pertjncrc  ad  eversionem  juris  nostri ; 
et  ideo  non  esse  magistratus,  huic  ohligatoa,  fe  jure  gentium,  ejusmodi  nuptias  agnos- 
cere  et  ratas  habere.  Multoque  magis  statuendum  est,  eos  contra  jus  gentium  facere 
videri,  qui  mvibus  alien!  Imperii  sua  jkcilitate,  jus  patriis  legibus 
Tolentes,  impertiuntor."  De  Conflict  Leg.,  Id.  §  123. 
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State,  and  according  to  its  laws,  by  persons  who  are  minors,  or 
otherwise  incapable  of  contracting,  by  the  law  of  tlieir  own  country. 
But  according  to  the  international  marriage  law  of  the  Engiistiaw. 
British  Empire,  a  clandestine  marriage  in  Scotland,  of  parties  ori- 
ginally domiciled  in  England,  who  resort  to  Scotland,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  evading  tiie  English  marriage  act,  recfniring  tlie  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians,  is  considered  valid  in  the  English  Ecclesi- 
astical courts.^  This  jurisprudence  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  general  law  and  practice 
of  Christendom,  and  that  infinite  confusion  and  mischief  would 
ensue,  with  respect  to  legitimacy,  succession,  and  other  personal 
and  proprietary  rights,  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  not  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made. 
The  same  principle  has  been  recogniaed  between  the  different 
States  of  the  American  Union,  upon  similar  grounds  of  public 
policy.  (5)^ 

§  93.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  age  of  consent  required  French  law. 
by  the  French  Civil  Code  is  considered,  by  the  law  of  France,  as  a 
personal  quality  of  French  subjects,  following  tlicm  wherever  tliey 
remove ;  and,  consequently,  a  marriage  by  a  Frenchman,  within 
the  required  age,  will  not  be  regarded  as  valid  by  the  French 
tribunals,  though  the  parties  may  have  been  above  the  age  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  contracted,  (a)  ^^ 

[^  By  the  act  of  19  &  20  Vict.  ch.  96,  "no  irregular  marriage  contracted  in  Scotland 
by  detlaration,  acknowledgment,  or  ceremony,  shall  be  valid,  unless  one  of  the  partiea 
had  at  the  date  thereof  his  or  her  osual  place  of  resideJice  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scot- 
land twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage."  Stephens's  (Blackstone's) 
Commentaries,  ii.  269.]  — D, 

(i)  Hazard's  Cons.  Rep.  ii.  428-433.    Kent's  Commentaries,  ii.  93. 

["  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  124,  KedSeld's  note  6.  Eurge's  Col.  and  For.  Laws, 
i.l92.  Woolee/s  Introd.  §  74.  Halleck's  Intern.  I«w,  157.  Sleele  u,  Braddell,  Milw. 
Cons.  Rep.  i.  1.  Warrenden  v.  Warrenden,  Blight's  Eep.  ix.  129.  Brook  v.  Brook, 
House  of  Lords  Cases,  ix.  Fergusson  on  Marr.  and  Dir.  63.  Medway  v.  Needtiara, 
Massachusetts  Eep.  svi.  157.  Putnam  v.  Putnam,  Pick.  Bep.  viii.  433.  "W.  Cam- 
bridge V.  LesingtoD,  Pick.  Bep.  i.  506.]  — D. 

(a)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Loi,  §  6.     Toullier,  Droit  Fran^ais,  lorn.  i.  Nos.  !18,  576. 

[^  The  Cour  Imperiale,  in  1861,  enforced  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  l»  Miss  Patterson,  contracted  in  the  United  States  in  1803,  valid  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration.  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  not  attained  the  required 
age ;  and  official  notice  of  the  disability  under  the  French  law  had  been  given  to  the 
parents  of  the  bride  before  the  marriage.  The  Pope  refused  to  annul  this  marriage,  on 
the  applicaljon  of  Napoleon  I.  Jerome,  notwithstanding,  married  a  princess  of  Wur- 
temberg,  his  American  wife  being  alive.  The  case  arose  on  a  claim  of  the  son  by 
flie  American  maixiage,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  a  share  in  the  division  of  his 
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3,  Wherever,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  contract  itself,  or  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  or  the  expressed  intention  of  the  parties, 
the  contract  is  to  be  executed  in  another  country,  every  thing  wliicli 
concerns  its  execution  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  coun- 
try. Those  writers  who  affirm  that  this  exception  extends  to  every 
thing  respecting  the  nature,  the  validity,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  contract,  appear  to  have  erred,  in  supposing  tliat  tlie  autlioritios 
are  at  vainance  on  this  question.  They  will  be  found,  on  a  critical 
examination,  to  establish  the  distinction  between  what  relates  to 
the  validity  and  interpretation,  and  what  relates  to  the  execution, 
of  the  contract.  By  the  usa^e  of  nations,  the  former  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  lex  loci  contractiis,  the  latter  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.  (6)^ 

Les  fori.  §  94.  4.  As  every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  the  proceedings,  in  its  own  courts  of  justice, 
the  lex  loci  contractus  of  another  country  cannot  apply  to  such  cases 
-  as  are  properly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  tliat  State  where 
the  contract  \k  brought  in  question. 

Thus,  if  a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  another,  every  tiling  relating  to  tlie  forms  of  proceeding,  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  of  limitation,  (or  prescription,)  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  tlic  State  where  the  suit  is  pending,  not  of  tliat 
where  the  contract  is  made,  (af^ 

father's  estate.  The  French  nile  would  have  no  effect  out  of  Frftnee.  Story's  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §  90.  The  British  Royal-Marriage  Act  prohibits  marriage  by  certain  mem- 
bera  of  the  royal  family  without  the  consent  of  tho  sovereign.  Under  this,  it  was  held 
tbM  the  marriage  of  His  lioyal  Highness  the  Biike  of  Siisse:ic,  celebrated  at  Home, 
and  admitted  to  be  valid  there,  was  void  in  England,  the  consent  of  the  sovereign 
having  been  withheld.     See  Weatlake,  Pr.  Intern.  Law,  §  348. 

British  statutes  give  the  same  validity  as  if  celebrated  in  England  to  marriages 
solemnized  abroad,  in  the  chapels  or  houses  of  ambassadors,  or  before  resident  consuls, 
or  chapldns  in  the  army  within  their  lines.    4  Geo.  IT.,  and  12  &  13  Vict. 

A  statute  of  the  United  States  of  1860  gives  effleaey  to  marriages  before  American 
consols,  as  if  celebrated  at  home. 

For  the  details  of  the  decisions  of  the  conflicts  of  laws  respecting  marriage,  see 
Bishop  on  Marr.  and  Div.  §125.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  113.  Opinions  of  Attor- 
neye-General  (U.  States),  vii.  22.]— D. 

(6)  Folix,  Droit  International  Prive,  §  74. 

["  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  gg  242,  260,  263-266,  279  a,  280-283,  309,  314.]  — D. 

(a)  Kent's  Commentaries,  ii.  459,  5th  edit.    Foils,  Droit  International  Priv<!,  §  76. 

P'  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §g  557-576.     Savigny,  g  374,  p.  277.    Don  v.  Lipp- 
man,  C.  C.  &  Fin.  v.  1.     Boulienojs,  Ob.  88,  46.     Eodenburg,  de  Div.  Stat.  tit.  2. 
Woolsey's  Intcod.  §  73.]  — D. 
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§  95.  III.  The  municipal  institutions  of  a  State  may  Toreiea 
also  operate  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdic- 1|^"'^'^' 
tion,  in  the  following  cases: —  sador.army, 

1.  Tlie  person  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  going  into  the  within'the 
territory  of  another  State,  is,  by  the  general  nsage  and  anothi?" " 
comity  of  nations,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  juris-  ^'***" 
diction.     Representing  the  power,  dignity,  and  all  tlie  sovereign 
attributes  of  liis  own  nation,  and  gomg  into  the  territory  of  another 
State,  under  tlie  permission  which  (in  time  of  peace)  is  implied 
from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  he  is  not  amenable  to  tlie 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  temporarily 
resides.  («) 

2.  The  person  of  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister, 
whilst  within  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  delegated, 
is  also  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction.  His  residence  is  con- 
sidered as  a  continued  residence  in  his  own  country,  and  he  retains 
his  national  character,  unmixed  witli  that  of  the  country  where  he 
locally  resides.  (S) 

3.  A  foreign  army  or  fleet,  marching  through,  sailing  over,  or 
.stationed  in  the  territory  of  another  State,  with  whom  the  foreign 
sovereign  to  whom  they  belong  is  in  amity,  are  also,  in  like  mamier, 
exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  tlie  place,  (c) 

If  there  be  no  express  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a  friendly  State 
are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed  and  commissioned 
ships  belonging  to  another  nation,  with  whom  that  State  is  at 
peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
tribunals  and  authorities,  whether  they  enter  the  ports  under  the 
license  implied  from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  or  under  an 
express  permission  stipulated  by  treaty.  But  tlie  private  vessels 
of  one  State,  entering  tlie  ports  of  another,  are  not  exempt  from 
the  local  jurisdiction,  unless  by  express  compact,  and  to  the  extent 
provided  by  such  compact.^ 

[a]  Byniershoek,  de  Foro  Legal,  cap.  iii.  §  13,  and  cap.  ix.  §  10. 

(6)   Rrff  iV^.PartllL  ch,  1. 

(c)  "ExcepHa  tamen  dacibua  et  generaliljus,  alicujus  exereitfts,  vel  classia  mari- 
timas,  vel  ductoribus  etiam  alicujus  navia  mffitoria,  nam  isti  in  suoa  militea,  gentem, 
et  navea,  libere  jiirisdictionera  sive  TOluntariam  aive  contentiosam,  sive  eivilcm,  aive 
criminalem,  quod  occupant  tanquam  in  auo  proprio,  exercere  poasuni,"  etc,  Caeare- 
gis,  Disc.  18G.  174. 

[^  The  author  ia  understood  to  have  qualified  this  general  statement  respecting 
private  vessels,  iu  his  review  of  Ortolan's  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
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The  ship  §  ^6.  Tlic  above  priiiciplea,  respecting  the  exemption 
Exchange,  ^f  vessels  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  from  the  local 
jurisdiction,  were  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Exchange,  a  vessel  which 
had  originally  belonged  to  an  American  citizen,  but  had  been 
seized  and  confiscated  at  St.  Sebastien,  in  Spain,  and  converted 
into  a  public  armed  vessel  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1810, 
and  was  reclaimed  by  the  original  owner,  on  her  arrival  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.^ 

In  delivering  tlie  judgment  of  the  Court  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  that  the  juiisdiction  of  courts  of 
justice  was  a  branch  of  that  possessed  by  the  nation  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  power.  Tiie  jurisdit^tion  of  the  nation,  within 
its  own  territory,  is  necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  Ihnitation  not  imposed  by  itselt.  Any  restriction 
upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  external  source,  would  imply  a 
diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  the  restriction,  and 
an  investment  of  that  sovereignty,  to  the  same  extent,  in  tliat 
power  which  could  impose  such  restriction. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  fall  and  complete  power  of  a 
nation,  witliin  its  own  territories,  must  be  traced  up  to  the  consent 

BeTiie  Etr.  et  Franc.  The  treaty  of  1853  between  IVajice  and  the  United  States 
adopts,  as  to  private  vessels,  substantially  the  distinction  made  in  the  Jrencli  law, 
as  liud  down  and  explained  in  §  102.  The  state  of  intemationsl  law  on  the  subject  of 
private  vessels  in  Ibreign  ports  is  judiciously  explained  by  Mr.  Halleck  in  hia  treatise, 
pp.  171-2.  It  may  be  said  to  be  this :  So  far  as  regards  acts  done  at  sea  before  her 
arrival  in  port,  and  acta  done  on  board  in  port,  by  members  of  the  crew  to  one  another, 
and  eo  Sir  as  regards  the  general  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  those  belonging 
on  board,  the  vessel  is  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction;  but,  if  the  acts  done  on  board 
affect  the  peace  of  the  country  in  whose  port  she  lies,  or  the  persons  or  property  of  its 
subjects,  to  that  extent  that  State  haa  jotisdiction.  The  local  authorities  have  a  right 
to  visit  all  such  vessels,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  any  alleged  occurrence  on  hoard. 
Of  course,  no  exemption  is  ever  claimed  for  injuries  done  by  the  vessel  to  property  or 
persons  in  port,  or  for  acts  of  her  company  not  done  on  board  the  vessel,  or  for  their 
personal  contracts  or  civU  obligations  or  duties  relating  to  persons  not  of  the  ship's 
company.]  — B. 

[™  In  tlie  case  of  the  Charles  et  George  (Martens'  Causes  C^ebres,  v.  605),  the 
French  Government  claimed  the  exemption  of  a  public  ship  for  a  private  vessel  engaged 
on  a  private  commercial  enterprise,  on  the  ground  tiiat  she  had  on  board  an  agent  of 
the  French  Government  to  see  that  she  did  not  violate  the  law  of  France  forbidding  the 
slave  trade.  The  Portuguese  Government  had  arrested  the  vessel  for  being  engaged  in 
that  trade  in  Portuguese  waters.  The  exemption  was  denied  by  Portugal,  who  yielded 
to  the  demand  for  restoration  only  on  the  grotmd  of  inability  to  resist  the  superior  power 
of  Prance.  France  refused  to  submit  tlie  case  to  arbitration.  No  European  power 
offered  aid  to  Portugal.  The  case  has  paJnfhUy  the  look  of  mere  vis  major.]  — D. 
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of  the  nation  itself.     Tliey  could  flow  from  no  other  legitimate 
source. 

This  consent  might  be  either  express  or  implied.  In  the, latter 
ease  it  is  less  determinate,  exposed  more  to  the  uncertainties  of 
constniction ;  but,  if  understood,  not  less  obligatory. 

The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereignties,  possessing 
equal  rights  and  equal  independence,  whose  m\itual  benefit  is 
promoted  by  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  by  an  interchange 
of  those  good  offices  which  humanity  dictates  and  its  wants  re- 
quire, all  sovereigns  have  consented  to  a  relaxation  in  practice, 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  absolute  and  com- 
plete JTirisdiction,  within  their  respective  territories,  which  sov- 
ereignty confers. 

This  consent  might,  in  some  instances,  be  tested  by  common 
usage,  and  by  common  opinion  growing  out  of  that  usage.  A 
nation  would  justly  he  considered  as  violating  its  faith,  altliough 
that  faith  might  not  be  expressly  plighted,  which  should  suddenly, 
and  without  previous  notice,  exercise  its  territorial  jurisdiction  in 
a  manner  not  consonant  to  the  usages  and  received  obligations  of 
the  civilized  world. 

This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  sovereigns, 
and  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to  mutual  intercourse, 
has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  cases,  in  which  every  sovereign  is  under- 
stood to  waive  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that  complete,  exclusive 
territorial  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of 
every  nation. 

§  97.  1.  One  of  these  was  the  exemption  of  the  person  Exemp- 
of  the  sovereign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  a  foreign  p^on  ^* 
territory.  b^^^S" 

If  he  enters  that  territory  witli  the  knowledge  and  from  *i»>, 
license  of  its  sovereign,  that  license,  although  containing  diction, 
no  express  stipulation  exempting  his  person  from  arrest,  was  imi- 
versally  understood  to  imply  such  stipulation. 

Wliy  had  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  this  construc- 
tion? The  answer  could  not  be  mistaken.  A  foreign  sovereign 
was  not  understood  as  intending  to  subject  himself  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion incompatible  with  his  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation, 
and  it  was  to  avoid  this  siibjection  that  the  license  had  been 
obtained.  The  character  of  tlie  person  to  whom  it  was  given,  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  granted,  equally  required  that  it  should 
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be  construed  to  impart  full  security  to  the  person  who  had  obtained 
it.  This  security,  however,  need  not  be  expressed ;  it  was  implied 
from  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case. 

Should  one  sovereign  enter  tlie  territory  of  another,  without 
the  consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied,  it  would  present 
a  question  which  did  not  appear  to  bo  perfectly  settled,  a  decision 
of  which  was  not  necessary  to  any  conclusion  to  which  the  court 
might  come  in  the  case  under  consideration.  If  he  did  not  thereby 
expose  himself  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
whose  dominions  ho  had  entered,  it  would  seem  to  be  becaiise  all 
sovereigns  impliedly  engage  not  to  avail  themselves  of  a  power  over 
their  equal,  which  a  romantic  confidence  in  tlieir  magnanimity  had 
placed  in  their  hands.^ 
■RSrsmn  S  ^^-  ^^  ^  SBcoud  casc,  standing  on  the  same  prin- 

ciples with  the  first,  was  the  immunity  which  all  civilized 
from    nations  allow  to  foreign  ministers, 
jurisdio-  Whatever  might  bo  the  principle  on  which  this  immu- 

tion.  jjjjy  might  be  established,. whether  we  consider  the  minis-' 

ter  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he  represents,  or  by  a  political 
fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extrarterritorial,  and,  therefore,  in  point 
of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court 
he  resides ;  still  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  governing 
power  of  the  nation  to  which  the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction 
of  extra-territoriality  could  not  be  erected  and  supported  against 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  tho  territory.  He  is  supposed  to  assent 
to  it. 

This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  was  true  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  United  States  among  others,  a  special  law  is 
enacted  for  tho  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds  on  the 
idea  of  prescribing  the  pnnisliment  of  an  act  previously  unlawful, 
not  of  granting  to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  The  assent  of  the  local  sovereign  to  tlie  very 
important  and  extensive  exemptions  from  territorial  jurisdiction 
which  are  admitted  to  attacli  to  foreign  ministers,  is  implied  from 
the  consideration,  that,  without  such  exemptions,  every  sovereign 
would  hazard  his  own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister 
abroad.     His  minister  would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance 

[M  Tor  a  case  of  a  foreign  sovereign  also  a  aubject  in  tlie  country  of  the/omm,  see 
Duke  of  Brunswick  v,  the  King  of  Hanover,  House  of  Lords  Cases,  11, 1.  Westlake's 
Fr.  Intern.  Law,  g  137.]— B. 
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tO"a  foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects  of 
his  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  tlio  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected 
for  tliat  purpose,  cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any 
degree  to  that  power;  and,  therefore,  a  consent  to  rocoive  him 
impHes  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which  his 
principal  intended  he  should  retain,  privileges  which  are  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  'he  is  bound  to 
perform. 

Ill  what  case  a  public  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  may  subject  himself  to  other  punish- 
ment than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign,  was  an  inquiry 
foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render 
him  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they 
forfeit  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  character ;  and  the  minister, 
by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  received  as  tlie 
representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  im- 
munities granted  on  those  conditions ;  or,  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  original  consent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to 
them. 

§  99.  A.  third  case,  in  which   a   sovereign   is   under-     Exemp- 
stood  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  ^"j**^^ 
where  he  allows  the  troops  of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  jurisdiction 
4-1  ,.   T      J       ■    ■  *^         of  foreign 

through  his  aominions.  troops  pass- 

In  such  case,  without  any  express  declaration  waiving  aftfS-^ 
jurisdiction  over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage  '"'''■ 
has  been  granted,  tlie  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to  exercise  it 
would  certainly  be  considered  as  violating  his  faitli.  By  exercising 
it,  the  purpose  for  which  the  free  passage  was  granted  would  be 
defeated,  and  a  portion  of  the  military  force  of  a  foreign,  inde- 
pendent nation  would  be  diverted  from  those  national  objects  and 
duties  to  which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whose  safety  might 
greatly  depend  on  retaining  the  exclusive  command  and  dis- 
position of  this  force.  The  grant  of  a  free  passage,  therefore, 
implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdiction  over  the  troops  during  their 
passage,  and  permits  the  foreign  general  to  use  that  discipline  and 
to  inflict  tliose  punishments  which  the  government  of  his  army 
may  require. 
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But  if,  witlioiit  such  express  permiasion,  an  army  should  be  led 
tlirough  the  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  might  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  be  rightfully  exercised  over  the  individuals  .composing 
that  army  ? 

Without  doubt,  a  military  force  can  never  gain  immunities  of 
any  other  description  than  those  which  war  gives,  by  entering  a 
foreign  territory  against  the  will  of  its  sovereign.  But  if  his  con- 
"sent,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  a  particular  license,  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  general  declaration  that  ibreign  troops  may  pass 
through  a  specified  tract  of  country,  a  distinction  between  such 
general  permission  and  a  particular  license  is  not  perceived.  It 
would  seem  reasonable,  that  every  immunity  which  would  bo  con- 
ferred by  a  special  license,  would  be,  in  hke  manner,  eonferi'ed  by 
such  general  permission. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through  a  foreign 
territory  would  probably  be,  at  all  times,  inconvenient  and  injuri- 
ous, and  would  often  be  imminently  dangerous  to  the  sovereign 
through  whose  dominions  it  passed.  Sneh  a  passage  would  break 
down  some  of  the  most  decisive  distinctions  between  peace  and 
war,  and  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  war 
an  act  not  absolutely  hostile  in  its  chai'acter,  or  of  exposing  itself 
to  the  stratagems  and  frauds  of  a  power  whose  integrity  might  be 
doubted,  and  who  might  enter  the  country  under  deceitful  pre- 
tests. It  is  for  reasons  like  those  tliat  the  general  license  to 
foreigners,  to  enter  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power,  is  never 
understood  to  extend  to  a  military  force ;  and  an  army  marching 
into  the  dominions  of  another  sovereign  without  his  special  per- 
mission, may  jiistly  be  considered  as  committing  an  act  of  hostility ; 
and,  evfen  if  not  opposed  by  force,  acquires  no  privilege  by  its 
irregular  and  improper  conduct.  It  might,  however,  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  other  than  the  sovereign  of  the  State  is  capa- 
ble of  deciding  that  such  military  commander  is  acting  without  a 
license. 

EKemp-  §  100.  But  the  rale  which  is  applicable  to  armies  did 
eign  ships  of  not  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  ships  of  war  enter- 
Hw  ^m^^  ing  tlie  ports  of  a  friendly  power.  The  injury  inseparable 
iin2er*«n"'  ^™°^  *^^^  march  of  an  army  through  an  inhabited  coun- 
<«p?^or  try,  and  the  dangers  often,  indeed  generally,  attending 
mission,       it,  do  not  ensue  from  admitting  a  ship  of  war  witliout 
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I  license  into  a  friendly  port.  A.  different  rule,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  this  species  of  military  force,  had  been  generally 
adopted.  ,If,  for  reasons  of  State,  the  ports  of  a  nation  generally,  or 
any  particular  ports,  be  closed  against  vessels  of  war  generally, 
or  against  the  vessels  of  any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usually 
given  of  such  determination.  If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports 
of  a  friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  ships  of 
all  powers  with  whom  it  is  at  peace,  and  they  aro  supposed  to  enter 
such  ports,  and  to  remain  in  them  while  allowed  to  remain,  under 
the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  place. 

The  treaties  between  civilized  nations,  in  almost  every  instance, 
contain  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  in  favor  of  vessels  driven  in 
by  stress  of  weather  or  other  urgent  necessity.  In  such  cases 
the  sovereign  is  bound  by  compact  to  authorize  foreign  vessels 
to  enter  his  ports,  and  this  is  a  license  wliich  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
retract. 

If  tliere  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  sovereign, 
from  motives  deemed  adequate  by  himself,  permits  his  ports  to 
remain  open  to  the  public  ships  of  foreign  friendly  powers,  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  they  enter  by  his  assent.  And 
if  tliey  enter  by  his  assent  necessarily  implied,  no  just  reason  is 
perceived  for  distinguishing  their  case  from  that  of  vessels  which 
enter  by  express  assent. 

The  whole  reasoning,  upon  which  such  exemption  had  been 
implied  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  or  his  minister,  applies  with 
full  force  to  the  exemption  of  ships  of  war  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  said  Vattel,  "  that  a  prince  who 
sends  an  ambassador,  or  any  other  minister,  can  have  any  in- 
tention of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority  of  a  foreign  power  f 
and  this  consideration  furnishes  an  additional  argument,  which 
completely  establishes  the  independence  of  a  public  minister.  If 
it  cannot  bo  reasonably  presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to 
subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
the  latter,  in  receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  Eidmit  him  on  the 
footing  of  independence ;  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two 
princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives  a  new  force  to  the  natural 
obligation,  "(a) 

Equally  impossible  was  it  to  conceive,  that  a  prince  who  stipn- 
{a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  It.  ch.  T,  §  92. 
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lates  a  passage  for  liis  troops,  or  aa  asylum  for  his  ships  of  war  in 
distress,  should  mean  to  subject  his  army  or  his  navy  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  sovereigii,.  And  if  tlvis  could  not  be  presumed, 
the  sovereign  of  the  port  must  be  considered  as  having  conceded  the 
privilege  to  the  extent  in  which  it  must  have  been  understood  to 
be  asked, 

§  101.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
tioii  between  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  where,  without  treaty,  the 
private  ves-  ports  of  a  nation  are  open  to  tlic  public  and  piivate  ships 
'"''  of  a  friendly  power,  whose  subjects  have   also   liberty, 

witliout  special  license,  to  enter  the  country  for  business  or  amuse- 
ment, a  clear  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between  tlie  rights 
accorded  to  private  individuals,  or  private  trading  vessels,  and 
those  accorded  to  public  armed  ships  which  constitute  a  part  of 
the  military  force  of  the  nation. 

When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves  through 
another  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  indiscrimhiately 
witli  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  other ;  or  when  merchant  vessels  enter 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject  the  laws  to  continual  in- 
fraction, and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such  individuals 
did  not  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign 
have  any  motive  for  wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects,  tlien, 
passinginto  foreign  countries,  are  not  employed  by  liim,  nor  arc 
they  engaged  in  national  pTirsuits.  Consequently  there  are  power- 
ful motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of  this  description  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  no  motive 
for  requiring  it.  The  implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  they 
tenter,  can  never  he  construed  to  grant  such  elemption. 

But  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship  was,  in  all  respects, 
different.  She  constitutes  a  part  of  tlie  military  force  of  her  nation, 
acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct  command  of  the  sovereign,  is 
employed  by  him  in  national  objects.  He  has  many  and  powerful 
motives  for  preventing  those  objects  from  being  defeated  by  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  State.  Such  interference  cannot  take 
place  without  seriously  affecting  his  power  and  his  dignity.  The 
implied  license,  tlie rof ore,  under  which  such  vessel  enters  a  friendly 
port,  may  reasonably  be  construed,  and  it  seemed  to  the  court  ought 
to  be  construed,  as  containing  an  exemption  from  tlie  jurisdiction 
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of  the  sovereign,  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the  rites  of 
hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  nations,  a 
foreigner  is  amenable  to  tlie  laws  of  the  place ;  but  certainly,  in 
practice,  nations  had  not  yet  asserted  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  entering  a  port  open  for 
their  reception. 

Bynkershoek,  a,  public  jurist  of  great  reputation,  had  indeed 
maintained  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign  was  not  distin- 
guishable, by  any  legal  exemption,  from  the  property  of  an  ordinary 
individual ;  and  had  quoted  several  eases  in  which  courts  of  justice 
had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  a  foreign  soveraigii 
was  made  a  party  defendant,  (a) 

Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it  might  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  pri- 
vate property  of  a  person  who  happens  to  be  a  prince  and  that 
military  force  which  supports  the  sovereign  power,  and  maintains 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  a  nation.  A  prince,  by  acquiring 
private  property  in  a  foreign  country,  may  possibly  be  considered 
as  subjecting  that  property  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction ;  he  may 
be  considered  as,  so  far,  laying  down  the  prince  and  assuming 
the  character  of  a  private  individual ;  but  he  cannot  be  presumed 
to  do  this  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  that  armed  force  which 
upholds  his  crown  and  the  nation  he  is  intrusted  to  govern. 

The  only  applicable  case  cited  by  Bynkershoek  was  that  of 
the  Spanish  ships  of  war,  seized  in  1668,  in  Flushing,  for  a  debt 
due  from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  that  case  the  States-General 
interposed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  transaction  is  stated,  that  either  by  the  interference  of 
government,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  the  vessels  were 
released.  (S) 

This  ease  of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  believed  to  be  the  only  case 

(a)  Byrkerslioek,  de  Foro  Legal,  cap.  iv, 

(h)  "Anno  1668,  privati  quidam  Regis  Hispanici  creditores,  tres  ejus  rcgni  naves 
bellicas,  quai  portum  Fliseingensem  subiverant,  arreato  detinuernnt,  ut  inde  ipsis  satia- 
fieret,  Reg:e  Iliapanico  ad  certum  diem  per  epiatolam  in  jna  vooato  ad  jndices  Fliesin- 
genaes ;  sed  ad  legati  Hispanici  exposttilationes  Ordinea  Generalea,  12  Dec.  1668, 
decreverunt,  Zelandite  Ordinea  curare  vellcnt,  naves  illie  continufi  demitterentur 
LbersB,  admoneretur  tamen  per  literas  Hispaniie  Regina,  ipsa  curare  vellet,  ut  illis 
creditoribns,  in  caus3  justisaimft,  aatjsfieret,  ne  repressalias,  quas  imploraverunt,  lar- 
giri  tenerentor."    Bj'nkershoek,  cap.  iv. 

14*  161 
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furnished  by  tlie  history  of  the  world,  of  an  attempt  made  by  an 
individual  to  assert  a  claim  against  a  foreign  prince,  by  seizing  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  nation.  That  this  proceeding  was  at  once 
arrested  by  tlie  government,  in  a  nation  which  appears  to  have 
asserted  the  power  of  proceeding  against  the  private  property  of 
the  prince,  would  seem  to  furnish  no  feeble  argument  in  support 
of  the  universality  of  the  opinion  in  favor  of  the  exemption  claimed 
for  ships  of  war.  The  distinction  made  in  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
States  between  public  and  private  ships,  would  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  same  opinion. 

Without  doubt,  the  sovereign  of  the  place  is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing this  implication.  He  may  claim  and  exercise  jurisdiction, 
either  by  employing  force,  or  by  subjecting  such  vessels  to  tlie 
ordinary  tribunals.  But  until  such  power  be  exerted  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  sovereign  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  imparted  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  a  jurisdiction  which 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  exercise.  Those  general  statutory 
provisions,  therefore,  which  are  descriptive  of  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  judicial  tribunals,  which  give  an  individual  whose 
property  has  been  wrested  from  him,  a  right  to  claim  that  property 
in  the  courts  of  the  coiuitry  in  wliich.it  is  found,  ought  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them 
jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  which  the  sovereign  power  had  implicitly 
consented  to  waive  its  jurisdiction. 

The  court  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vessel  in  question 
being  a  public  armed  ship,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  sovereign, 
witli  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  and  having  entered  an 
American  port  open  for  her  reception,  on  the  terms  on  which  ships 
of  war  are  generally  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  a  friendly 
power,  must  be  considered  as  having  come  into  the  American  ter- 
ritory under  an  implied  promise  that,  while  necessarily  within  it 
and  demeaning  herself  in  a  friendly  manner,  she  should  be  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  (c)^ 

(t)  Craivch's  Rep.  vii.  135-147,  The  Schooner  Exdian^. 

["1  It  has  recenlly  been  decided  by  the  Supreioe  Court  of  Massachusetts,  tliat  a 
vessel  owned  and  employed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  an  instni- 
menlality  for  the  performance  of  its  public  duties,  cannot  be  proceeded  against  by  a 
citizen,  even  to  enfbrce  a  lien  which  attaclied  before  she  became  a  public  vessel. 
Briggs  V.  The  Light-ships,  Allen's  Rep.,  xi.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  comity  of 
nations  will  eatend  to  public  property  of  friendly  States  the  exemption  which  public 
policy  requires  a  State  to  ni 
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Law  of  §  102,  The  maritime  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  rc- 

wlSr^-  spect  to  foreign  private  Yessels  entering  the  French  ports 
pmlrtTv^  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
eels  jrom  the  the  principles  estalilishod  in  the  above  judgment  of  the 
dietioQ.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  legislation  of  France  waives,  in  favor  of  such  ves- 
sels, the  exercise  of  the  local  jurisdiction  to  a  greater  extent  than 
appears  to  be  imperatively  required  by  the  general  principles  of 
international  law.  As  it  depends  on  the  option  of  a  nation  to 
annex  any  conditions  it  thinlcs  fit  to  tlie  admission  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, public  or  private,  into  its  ports,  so  it  may  extend,  to  any  degree 
it  may  think  fit,  the  immunities  to  which  such  vessels,  entering 
under  an  implied  license,  are  entitled  by  tlie  general  law  and  usage 
of  nations. 

The  law  of  France,  in  respect  to  offences  and  torts  committed  on 
board  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  French  ports,  establishes  a  two- 
fold distinction  between : 

1.  Acts  of  mere  interior  discipline  of  the  vessel,  or  even  crimes 
and  offences  committed  by  a  person  forming  part  of  its  officers  and 
crew,  against  anotlier  person  belonging  to  the  same,  where  tlio  peace 
of  the  port  is  not  thereby  disturbed, 

2.  Crimes  and  offences  committed  on  board  the  vessel  against  per- 
sons not  forming  part  of  its  officers  and  crew,  or  by  any  other  than 
a  person  belonging  to  the  same,  or  those  committed  by  the  officers 
and  crew  upon  each  other  if  the  peace  of  the  port  is  thereby  dis- 
turbed. / 

In  respect  to  acts  of  the  first-class,  the  French  tribunals  decline 
taking  jurisdiction.  The  French  law  declares  fJiat  the  rights  of 
the  power  to  which  the  vessel  beiongs,  should  he  respected,  and 
tliat  the  local  authority  should  not  interfere,  unless  its  aid  is 
demanded.  These  acts,  therefore,  remain  under  the  police  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  In  respect  to 
those  of  the  second  class,  the  local  jurisdiction  is  asserted  by  those 
tribunals.  It  is  based  on  the  principle,  that  the  protection  accorded 
to  foreign  merchantmen  in  the  French  ports  cannot  divest  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  arc  affected ; 
that  a  vessel  admitted  into  a  port  of  the  State  is  of  right  subjected 
to  tlie  police  regulations  of  the  place ;  and  that  its  crew  are  amena- 
ble to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for  offences  committed  on  board 
of  it  against  persons  not  belonging  to  the  ship,  as  Well  as  in  actions 
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for  civil  contracts  entered  into  with  tliem ;  that  the  territorial  juris- 
diction for  this  class  of  cases  is  undeniable. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  French  authorities  and  tribu- 
nals act,  with  regard  to  merchant  ships  lying  within  their  waters. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  is  declined  in  one  class 
of  cases,  and  asserted  in  the  other,  are  stated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Council  of  State,  pronounced  in  1800.  This  decision  arose  from 
a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  local  authorities  of  Prance 
and  the  American  consuls  in  the  French  ports,  in  the  two  following 


The  case 


§  103.  The  first  case  was  that  of  the  American 
^'^e  merchant  vessel,  The  Newton,  in  the  port  of  Antwerp  ; 
where  the  American  consul  and  the  local  autliorities  both 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  assault  committed  by  one  of 
the  seamen  belonging  to  the  crew  against  another,  in  the  vessel's 
boat.  The  second  was  that  of  another  American  vessel,  The  Sally, 
in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  claimed 
both  by  the  local  tribunals  and  by  the  American  consul,  as  to  a 
severe  wound  inflicted  by  the  mate  on  one  of  the  seamen,  in 
the  alleged  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  crew.  The  Council  of 
State  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals 
and  authorities  in  both  cases,  and  assigned  the  following  reasons 
for  its  decision : 

"  Considering  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  indefinitely  regard- 
ed as  a  neutral  place,  and  that  the  protection  granted  to  such  vessels 
in  the  French  ports  cannot  oust  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far 
as  respects  the  public  interests  of  the  State ;  that,  consequently, 
a  neutral  vessel  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  State  is  rightfully 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police  of  that  place  where  she  is  received ; 
that  her  officers  and  crew  are  also  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
country  for  offences  and  torts  (a)  committed  by  them,  even  on  board 
the  vessel,  against  other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  same, 
as  well  as  for  civil  contracts  made  with  them;  b\it  that,  in  respect 
to  offences  and  torts  committed  on  board  tlie  vessel,  by  one  of  the 
officers  and  crew  against  another,  the  rights  of  tlie  neutral  power 
ought  to  be  respected,  as  exclusively  concerning  the  internal  disci- 
pline of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  local  authorities  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere, unless  their  protection  is  demanded,  or  the  peace  and  tran- 

.   (o)  The  term  used  in  the  original  is  ddits,  which  includes  every  wrong  done  to  the 
prqudice  of  individuala,  wheOiet  they  be  d^its  publics  or  rf^ite  prions. 
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quillity  of  the  port  is  disturbed,  —  tlie  Co.iinoil.  of  State  is  of 
opinion  that  tliis  distinction,  indicated  in  tlio  report  of  the  Grand 
Judge,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  conformable  to  usage,  is  tlie  only 
rule  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  respect  .to  tliis  matter;  and  applying 
this  doctrine  to  tlie  two  specific  cases  in  which  tlie  consuls  of  the 
United  States  have  claimed  jurisdiction ;  considering  that  one  of 
these  cases  was  that  of  an  assault  committed  in  the  boat  of  the 
American  ship  Newton,  by  one  of  the  crew  iipon  another,  and 
the  otlier  case  was  that  of  a  severe  wound  inflicted  by  the  mate 
of  tlie  American  ship  Sally  upon  one  of  the  seamen,  for  having 
made  use  of  the  boat  without  leave ;  is  of  opinion  that  the  juris- 
diction claimed  by  the  American  consuls  ought  to  be  allowed,  and 
the  French  tribunals  prohibited  from  taking  cognizance  of  these 
cases."  (i)^ 

(i)  Ortolan,  RiSgles  InternatiomdeB  de  la  Mer,  torn,  i,  pp.  298-298.  Appendlce, 
Annexe  H.  p.  441. 

["^  Case  of  the  Creole.  —  The  brig  Creole,  an  American  merchant-vessel,  Bailed 
from  a  port  in  Vii^nia  in  1841,  bound  to  New  Orleana,  having  on  board  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  elaves.  A  portion  of  the  slaves  rose  against  the  officers  and  got 
complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  killing  one  passenger  and  severely  woundii^  the 
captain  and  others  of  tlie  crew,  in  the  strnggle.  They  compelled  the  mate,  under 
threat  of  death,  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  Nassau,  where  she  arrived  and  came  to 
anchor.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Nassau,  nineteen  of  the 
slaves,  who  were  identified  as  having  taken  part  in  the  acts  of  violence,  were  crested 
by  the  local  authoiities,  and  held  to  await  the  decision  of  the  British  Government.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  slaves,  there  was  a  question  whether  they  got  on  shore  and  gained 
their  liberty  by  their  own  act,  or  through  the  positive  and  officious  interference,  of  the 
colonial  authorities,  while  the  vessel  was  under  control  of  the  Consul  and  master.  Mr. 
Webster  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject.  His  position  is,  that 
"if  vessels  of  the  United  States,  pursuing  lawful  voyages  from  port  to  port  along 
their  own  shore,  are  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unlawful  tbrce,  into 
Biitish  ports,  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  consent  that  the  local 
authorities  in  those  ports  shall  take  advaatage  of  snch  mislbrtnnes,  and  enter  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  lie  condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board,  as 
established  by  their  own  laws.  If  slaves,  tlie  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
escape  into  British  territories,  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  be  restored.  In  that 
case,  tlie  territorial  jurisdiction  of  England  will  have  become  exclusive  over  them, 
and  must  decide  their  condition.  But  slaves  on  board  of  American  vessels  lying  in 
British  waters  are  not  within  the  exclusive  juriadicUon  of  England,  or  under  the 
exclusive  operation  of  English  law ;  and  this  founds  tlie  broad  distinction  between 
the  cases.  If  persotis  guilty  of  crimes  in  the  United  States  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
British  dominions,  they  will  not  be  demanded  until  provirfon  for  such  eases  be  made 
by  treaty ;  because  the  giving  up  of  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  is  agreed  and 
understood  to,  be  a  matter  in  which  every  nation  regulates  its  conduct  according  to 
its  own  discretion.  It  is  no  breach  of  comity  to  refuse  such  surrender.  On  the  other 
hand,  vessels  of  the  United  Slates,  driven  by  necessity  into  British  ports,  and  staying 
there  no  longer  than  the  necessi^  exists,  violating  no  law,  and  having  no  intent  to 
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§  104.  Wliatever  may  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the     Exemp- 
exemption  of  the  piihhc  or  private  vessels  of  one  State  [ie^pr^vate 
from  the  local  jurisdiction  in  the  ports  of  anotlier,  it. is  J^l^^^'^ 
evident   that  this   exemption,   whether   express   or   im- jurisdiction 
plied-,  can  never  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  hostility  extend  to 
committed  hy  such  vessel,  her  officers,  and  crew,  in  vio-  ^,^^^rfs- 
lation   of  the   law  of  nations,   against   the   security   of^J,""^!^^ 
the  State  in  whose  ports  she  is  received,  or  to  exclude  of  the  state, 
the  local  tribunals  and  authorities  from  resorting  to  such  measures 
of  self-defence  as  the  security  of  the  State  may  require. 

Tliis  just  and  salutary  principle  was  asserted  by  tlie  French 
Court  of  Cassation,  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the  private  Sardinian 

Tiolate  any  law,  will  elaitn,  and  thei^  will  be  claimed  for  them,  protection  and 
Eecurity,  freedom  from  raoleslation  and  from  all  interference  with  tlie  cliaracler  or 
condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board.  In  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  such  vessels,  so  driven  and  so  detained  by  necessity  in  a  ftieoclly  port, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  still  pursuing  their  original  voyage,  and  turned  out  of  their 
direct  course  by  disaster  or  by  wrongful  violence ;  that  they  ought  to  receive  all 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resume  that  direct  course ;  and  that  interfe- 
rence and  molestation  by  the  local  authorities,  where  the  whole  voyage  is  lawful  both 
m  act  and  intent,  is  ground  for  just  and  grave  complaint."  Webster's  Works,  vi. 
303-818. 

Mr.  Wheaton  wrote  an  article  jipon  K  F  an 

EtrangSre,  ii.  845,  in  which  he  took  the  gro  U     C  P       d  und 

British  jurisdiction  so  as  to  affect  the  Je"^  p  rs  d         g      nb      d 

or  to  give  the  British  Government  such      n  d        n  pe  n  board  as 

to  make  the  case  one  of  CKtradition;     nd    h       h     mas        w  h      d  aa  h 

could  obl^  from  the  Consul  or  othe  w        n  tied  n        nl  car 

United  States  all  the  persons  on  board,  vfhhhd  a  main 

molestation  from  the  authorities,  but  to  ta 

,    to  regain  and  hold  possession  of  his  v 

The  United  States  Government  dem         d  ra  wh    h 

was  refosed  by  the  Eiitish  Government,  on  the  ground,  that,  bemg  m  feet  at  hbetty 
within  the  British  dominions,  they  could  not  be  seized  there  when  charged  with  no 
crime  against  British  law,  and  while  there  was  no  treaty  of  eilxadition.  This  case  was 
then  submitted,  as  a  private  cl^m  for  pecuniary  mdemnity,  to  Uie  Commission  under 
the  convention  of  Feb.  8,  1853.  The  commissioners  being  unable  to  agree,  it  was,  by 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  retferred  to  an  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  of  London. 

In  dedding  the  case,  Mr.  Bates  stated  two  propositions  of  law, — 

First,  That,  as  the  slaves  were  perfectly  quiet,  and  on  board  an  American  sliip 
under  the  command  of  the  captain,  the  authorities  should  have  seen  that  the  captain 
was  protected  in  his  rights  over  them. 

Second,  Tliat  "  the  municipal  law  of  England  cannot  authorize  a  magistrate  to 
violate  the  law  of  nations,  by  invading  with  an  armed  force  tlie  vessel  of  a  friendly 
nation  that  has  committed  no  offence,  and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations  which,  by 
the  laws  of  his  country,  the  master  is  bound  to  preserve  and  enforce  on  board." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  latter  proposition ;  but  the  &cts  whicli  Mr. 
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steam-vessel,  The  Carlo  Alberto,  which,  after  having  landed  on  the 
Bouthem  coast  of  France  the  Duclieas  of  Berry  and  several  of  her 
adherents  with  the  view  of  exciting  civil  war  in  that  country,  put 
into  a  French  port  in  distress.  The  judgment  of  tlie  Court,  pro- 
nounced upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Dupin,  ain(5,  Procureur-G^n^- 
ral,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  inferior  tribunal  releasing  the 
prisoners  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  upon  the  following  grounds : 

1.  TUat  the  principle  of  tlie  law  of  nations  according  to  which 
a  foreign  vessel,  allied  or  neutral,  is  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  wliich  it  helongs,  and  consequently 
is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  same  inTiolabilifcy  with  the  ter- 
ritory itself,  ceases  to  protect  a  vessel  which  conunitg  acts  of  hos- 
tility in  the  French  territory,  inconsistent  with  its  character  of  ally, 
or  neutral ;  as  if,  for  example,  such  vessel  be  chartered  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  conspiracy  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  and 
after  having  landed  some  of  tiie  persons  concerned  in  these  acts, 
still  continues  to  liover  near  the  coast,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators on  hoard,  and  at  last  puts  into  port  under  pretext  of 
distress. 

2.  That  supposing  siich  allegation  of  distress  be  founded  in 
fact,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  plea  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Bates  considered  to  be  proved  were  hardly  sufficient  for  its  application.  At  the  same 
IJme,  they  made  a  stronger  case  than  was  necessary  for  the  first  proposition.  Altliough 
there  was  no  "invading  with  an  armed  force,  and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations," 
the  authorities  still  not  only  gave  no  aid  to  the  master,  but  officially  announced  to  the 
negroes  that  they  were  &ee  to  go  or  stay  on  board,  and  this  while  there  were  private  , 
boats  alongside  ready  to  take  them  ofij  in  which  were  men  apparently  ready  to  resist 
the  use  of  force  hy  the  master  !o  retalio  tliem.  Aa  to  the  former  proposition  of  Mr. 
Bales,  I  do  not  And  a  course  of  precedents  acted  upon  or  acquiesced  in  by  nations  ; 
and  it  seems  open  to  speculation  Jt  maj  be  conceded,  as  a  general  statement,  that 
local  authorities  ought  to  gne  active  aid  to  a  master  in  defending  and  enforcing, 
against  the  inmates  of  his  vessel  the  rights  with  which  his  own  nation  has  inlmsted 
bim,  if  tiiese  rights  are  ot  a  character  generally  recognized  among  all  nations,  and  not 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  place  But  it  may  well  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  local 
authorities  must  give  active  aid  to  the  master  against  persons  on  board  his  vessel  who 
are  doing  no  more  than  peacefully  and  quietly  dissolving,  or  refusing  to  recognize,  a 
relation  which  exists  only  hy  foree  of  the  law  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longs, if  the  law  is  peculiar  to  that  nation,  and  one  which  the  law  of  the  other  coimffy 
regards  as  against  common  right  and  public  morals.  The  local  authorities  might  not 
interfere  to  dissolve  such  relations,  where  the  peace  of  the  port  or  the  public  morals 
are  not  put  in  peril ;  but  they  might,  it  would  seem,  decline  to  lend  force  to  compel 
their  continuance.  The  most  tenable  ground  for  Mr.  Bates's  decision  is,  that  the 
ficts,  as  he  found  them,  showed  an  active  and  officious,  though  not  forcible,  interven- 
tion by  the  autliorities  to  eneourage  the  negroes  in  leaving  the  vessel,  and  to  discour- 
age the  master  from  using  such  means  as  he  had  to  prevent  it.]  — D, 
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local  tribunals,  taking  cognizance  of  a  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  persons  found  on  board,  after  tho  vessel  was  compelled 
to  put  into  port  by  stress  of  weather,  (a) 

§  105.  So  also  it  has  been  determined  by  tlie  Supreme 
emption  of  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  tlie  esemption  of  foreign 
from  lie  public  ships,  coming  into  the  waters  of  a  neutral  State, 
diction  does  from  tlic  local  jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  their  prize 
w  tt^E*"^  ships  or  goods  captured  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its 
imze  goods  ports,  in  violation  of  its  neutrality,  and  of  the  laws  enacted 
vioration  of  to  cnforco  that  neutrality. 

ity  of  the  Sucli  WES  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
wSchtii^"  ship  Santissima  Trinidad,  from  which  the  cargo  had  been 
are  brought,  t^ken  Out,  on  the  high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  commissioned 
by  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  fitted  out  in 
the  ports  of  tlie  United  States  in  violation  of  their  neutrality. 
The  tacit  permission,  in  virtue  of  wliicli  the  ships  of  war  of  a 
friendly  power  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  so  interpreted  as  to  authorize  them  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  of  the  State,  by  committing  acts  of  hostility  against 
other  nations,  witli  an  armament  supplied  in  the  ports  where  they 
seek  an  asylum.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  tlie  court 
ordered  restitution  of  the  goods  claimed  by  the  Spanish  owners,  as 
wrongfully  taken  from  them,  (a)^ 

(a)  Sirey,  Eecueil  G^ndral  de  Jurisprudence,  torn,  ixxii.  portie  i.  p.  678.  M. 
Dupin,  aia^,  has  publiatied  his  learned  and  eloquent  pleading  in  this  memorable  case, 
'  in  hie  CoVtcHon  des  B^aisitoires,  torn.  i.  p.  447. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Bep.  vii.  352,  The  Santissima  Trinidad. 

[°^  Jt  maf  he  considered  as  established  law,  now,  that  the  public  vessels  of  a 
foreign  State,  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Mendly  Stale,  are  exempt  from  all 
forms  of  process  in  private  suits.  Hor  will  such  ships  be  seized,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with,  by  judicial  proceedings  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  State,  to 
punish  violations  of  public  laws.  In  such  cases,  the  offended  Stale  will  appeal 
directly  to  the  other  sovereign.  Any  proceeding  against  a  foreign  pubhc  ship  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  act,  in  the  present  slate  of  the  law  of  nations. 
PlTzea  made  by  a  foreign  vessel  of  war  in  violation  of  territorial  rights,  or  when  the 
capturing  vessel  hod  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  neutrality,  have  been  seized  in 
admiralty  on  proceedings  for  restitution ;  but  that  ie  on  the  groimd  that  the  prizes 
were  not  vessels  of  war  of  the  capturing  Slate.  If  they  shall  have  become  such  by 
actual  transfer  to  that  sovereign,  and  by  an  actual  and  bona  jtde  setting-forth  and  com- 
missioning as  public  vessels,  they  will  not  be  so  proceeded  against  by  a  municipal 
tribunal,  but  will  have  the  immunity  of  public  vessels.  The  Exchange,  Cranch,  vii. 
116.  See  note  49,  infia,  on  Neutrality  or  Foreign-Enlistment  Acta.  It  has  recently 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  that  a  citizen  having  a  lieu 
upon  a  vessel,  which  would  have  been  eufoiceable  had  the  vessel  been  private 
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§  106.  Both  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every     Juns- 
natioii,  on  the  high  seas,  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  tile'state 
of  any  other  State,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ijc^njip^^ 
State  to  which  they  belong. 

Vattel  says  that  the  doma 
its  just  possessions ;  and  by  its  possessions  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand its  territory  only,  but  all  the  rights  (droits)  it  enjoys.  And 
he  also  considers  the  vessels  of  a  nation  on  the  high  seas  as  por- 
tions of  its  territory,  (a)  Grotius  holds  that  sovereignty  may  be 
acquired  over  a  portion  of  the  sea,  ratione  personanim,  ut  si  classis 
qui  maritimus  est  exercitus,  aliquo  in  loco  maris  se  haheat.  But,  as 
one  of  his  commentators,  Eutherforth,  has  observed,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  the  persons 
who  compose  its  fleets  when  they  are  out  at  sea,  it  does  not  fol- 
low tliafc  the  nation  has  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  ocean 
itself.  It  is  not  a  permanent  property  which  it  acquires,  but  a 
mere  temporary  right  of  occupancy  in  a  place  which  is  cnmrilon  to 
all  mankind,  to  be  successively  used  by  all  as  they  have  occa- 
sion. (S) 

property,  cannot  proceed  against  her,  if,  after  the  lien  attached,  she  became  the 
property  of  the  United  Slates,  and  was  held  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  instru- 
strumeotalilieB  by  which  it  discharged  its  public  duties.  (See  note  61,  supra  )  In  the 
case  before  the  court,  the  vessel  was  fltted  out  for  a  lightship,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  auit, 
had  not  been  put  upon  her  station,  and  was  still  lying  in  a  private  dock.  Brigga  v. 
The  Lightships,  Allen's  Rep.  si.  In  the  opinion,  the  court  says, "  The  exemption  of  a 
pnbUc  ship  of  war  of  a  foreign  govemment  from  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  depends 
rather  upon  its  public  than  upon  its  military  character."  It  seems  now  established, 
both  in  England  and  America,  that  no  vessel  or  other  property  used  by  the  govem- 
ment for  public  purposes,  whether  those  purposes  be  military,  fiscal,  or  of  police,  are 
subject  to  judicial  proceedings,  without  the  consent  of  tlie  government,  whether  to 
enforce  a  lien,  or  an  open  claim,  mhatever  be  the  nature  of  tlie  demand.  Buchanan 
V.  Alexander,  Howard,  iv.  20.  Harris  v.  Dennie,  Peters,  iii.  292 ;  The  South  Caro- 
lina, Bee,  422.  The  Lord  Hobart,  Dodson,  ii.  108.  The  Comns,  cited  in  Dodson,  ii. 
464.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  Haggard,  iii.  247.  The  Merchant,  Maivin  on  Sal- 
vage, g  122.  The  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Law  Times,  n.b.  x.  726.  The  Athol,  W.  Rob.  i. 
379.  The  Birkenhead,  Notes  of  Cases,  vi.  865.  The  Resolute,  Law  Times,  xxiiii. 
80.  Sogers  v.  Ragendro  Butt,  Moore,  P,  C.  liii.  236.  The  Swallow,  Swabey,  i.  30. 
The  Inflexible,  lb.  82.  United  Slates  v.  Barney,  Hall's  Law  Journal,  iii.  128.  Osborn 
V.  Bank  of  U.  States,  Wheaton's  Ecp.  is.  870.  If  this  general  rule  of  immunity  is  to 
be  considered  as  established  in  municipal  law  in  favor  of  the  Slate,  it  may  well  be 
presumed  that  nations  will  be  prepared  to  extend  ilB  benefits,  on  like  principles,  to  the 
public  property  of  fi^endly  States.]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Uv,  i.  ch.  19,  §  216,  liv.  ii.  eh.  7,  §  80. 

(b)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  18.    Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  oh.  9,  g§  8,  19. 
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This  jurisdiction  which  the  nation  has  over  its  puhUc  and  pri- 
vate vessels  on  the  high  seas,  is  exclusive  only  so  far  as  respects 
offences  against  its  own  municipal  laws.  Piracy  and  other  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations,  being  crimes  not  against  any  particular 
State,  but  against  all  mankind,  may  be  punished  in  the  competent 
.tribunal  of  any  country  where  the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into 
which  he  may  be  carried,  although  committed  on  board  a  foreign 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  (c)** 

Though  these  offences  may  be  tried  in  the  competent  court  of 
any  nation  having,  by  lawful  means,  the  custody  of  the  offenders, 
yet  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  docs  not  exist  in  time  of 
peace.  This  right  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  execu- 
ting upon  foreign  vessels  and  persons  on  the  high  seas  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a  trafiic  which  is  neither  piratical  nor  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  (siich,  for  example,  as  the  slave-ti'ade,)  unless  the 
visitation  and  search  be  expressly  permitted  by  international  com- 
pact. (_d)^ 

Every  State  has  an  incontcskible  right  to  the  sei-vice  of  all  its 
members  in  the  national  defence,  but  it  can  give  effect  to  this  right 
only  by  lawful  means.  Its  right  to  reclaim  the  military  service  of 
its  citizens  can  be  exercised  only  within  its  own  territory,  or  in 
some  place  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  nation. 
The  ocean  is  snch  a  place,  and  any  State  may  unquestionably  there 
exercise,  on  board  its  own  vessels,  its  right  of  compelling  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  services  of  its  subjects.  But  whether  it  may  exercise 
the  same  right  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  more  difficulty. 

§  107.  In  respect  to  public  commissioned  vessels  belonging  to 
the  State,  their  entire  immunity  from  every  species  and  purpose  of 
search  is  generally  conceded.  As  to  private  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  right  to  search  them  on  the 
high  seas,  for  deserters  and  other  persons  liable  to  military  and  na^ 
val  service,  has  been  uniformly  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  and  as 
constantly  denied  by  the  United  States.  This  litigation  between 
the  two  nations,  who  by  tlie  identity  of  their  origin  and  language 

(c)  Sir  L.  Jenkin'B  Works,  i.  714. 
["  See  note  83,  infra,  on  Piracy.]  — D. 

(rf)  The  Louis,  Dodeon's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  238.    The  Antelope,  Wheaton's  Hop.  xi 
122, 123.     The  Marianna  Flora,  Wlieaton's  Rep.  si.  39,  40;  ei  vide  infra,  §  120  el  aeq. 
[«  See  note  SS,  infri,  ott  the  Slave  Trade.]  — D. 
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are  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  question,  formed  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  late  war  between  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  sources  of  this  controversy  may  be  dried  up  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  registry  of  seamen,  and  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment 
with  limited  service,  for  the  odious  practice  of  impressment  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  British  navy,  and  which  can  never  be 
extended,  even  to  the  private  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  without 
provoking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  any  maritime  State  capable  of 
resisting  such  a  pretension.  («) 

§  108.  The  subject  was  incidentally  passed  in  review, 
though  not  directly  treated  of,  in  the  negotiations  which  mew'rfBek- 
terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  between  '°^°' 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
American  negotiator  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  on  the  8th 
August,  1842,  it  was  stated  tliat  no  cause  had  produced  to  so 
great  an  extent,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  disturbing  and  irritating 
influences  on  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, as  the  impressment  of  seamen  by  the  British  cruisers  from 
American  merchant  vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1812,hardly  ayoar 
elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest  remonstrance.  A  deep 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed,  and  to  the  practice  exer- 
cised under  it,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised  without  tlie  least 
regard  to  what  justice  and  humanity  would  have  dictated,  even  if 
the  right  itself  had  been  admitted,  took  possession  of  the  public 
mind  of  America ;  and  this  feeling,  it  was  well  kno«:n,  co-operated 
with  other  causes  to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  different  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  negotiations 
had  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints.  Sometimes  the 
effectual  abohtion  of  .the  practice  had  been  requested  and  treated 
of;  at  other  times,  its  temporary  suspension  ;  and,  at  other  times, 
again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise  and  some  security  against  its 
enormous  abuses. 

A  common  destiny  had  attended  these  efforts :  they  had  all 
failed.  The  question  stood  at  that  moment  where  it  stood  fifty 
years  ago.     The  nearest  approach  to  a  settlement  was  a  ( 


(a)  Edinburgh  Review,  xi.  art.  1.    Mr.  Canning's  Letler  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Septen 
ber  23,  1807.    American  State-Papers,  ri.  103. 
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tion,  proposed  in  1803,  and  wliicli  had  come  to  the  point  of  sig- 
nature, when  it  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  tlie  British 
government  insisting  that  the  "  Narrow  Seas "  should  be  ex- 
pressly excepted  ont  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  contemplated 
stipulations  against  impressment  should  extend.  The  American 
minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception  as  quite  inadmissible, 
and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  negotiation  than  to  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrine  which  it  proposed  to  estabhsh. 

England  asserted  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects.  She 
asserted  this  as  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  tlie  crown ; 
which  prerogative  was  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  English  law 
of  the  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his 
obligation,  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  ren- 
der military  service  to  the  crown  whenever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British  jurists, 
showed  at  once  tliat  the  English  claim  was  far  broader  than  the 
basis  on  which  it  was  raised.  The  law  relied  on  was  English  law ; 
the  obligations  insisted  on  were  obligations  between  the  crown  of 
England  and  its  subjects.  This  law  and  tliese  obligations,  it  was 
admitted,  might  be  such  as  England  chose  they  should  be.  But 
then  they  must  be  confined  to  the  parties.  Impressment  of  seamen, 
out  of  and  beyond  the  English  territory,  and  from  on  board  the 
ships  of  other  nations,  was  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  other 
nations ;  it  went,  therefore,  further  than  English  prerogative  could 
legally  extend ;  and  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  enforce  tlie 
peculiar  law  of  England  beyond  the  dominions  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  crown.  The  claim  asserted  an  extra-territorial  authority 
for  the  law  of  British  prerogative,  and  assumed  to  exercise  tliis 
extra-territorial  authority,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  other  States,  on  board  their  own  vessels,  on  the 
high  seas. 

Every  merchant  vessel  on  those  seas  was  rightfully  considered 
as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
entry,  therefore,  into  such  vessel,  by  a  belligerent  power,  was  an 
act  of  force,  and  was  primd  facie  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which  could 
be  justified  only  when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a 
sufficient  justification  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  a  British  cruiser 
enters  an  American  vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom  supposed 
British  subjects ;  offering  no  justification  therefor  under  the  law 
of  nations,  but  claiming  the  right  under  the  law  of  England  re- 
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specting  tlie  king's  prerogative.  This  could  not  be  defended. 
-  English  soil,  English  territory,  English  jurisdiction,  was  the  ap- 
propriate sphere  for  the  operation  of  English  law.  The  ocean  was 
the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  any  merchant  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  was,  by  that  law,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  her 
own  nation,  and  might  claim  immunity,  unless  in  cases  in  which 
that  law  allows  her  to  he  entered  or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  tlie  prerogative,  were  the  law  of  the  world ;  if  it  formed  part  of 
the  conventional  code  of  nations,  and  was  usually  practised,  like  the 
right  of  visiting  neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
seizing  enemy'a  property ;  then  impressment  might  be  defended  aa 
a  conunon  right,  and  there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evil  until 
the  international  code  should  be  altered.™  But  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  was  no  such  principle  incorporated  into 
the  code  of  nations.  The  doctrine  stood  only  as  English  law,  not 
as  international  law  ;  and  English  law  could  not  be  of  force  beyond 
English  dominion.  Whatever  duties  or  relations  that  law  creates 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  could  only  be  enforced 
■witliin  the  realm,  or  within  the  proper  possessions  or  territory  of 
the  sovereign.  There  might  be  quite  as  just  a  prerogative  right  to 
the  property  of  subjects  as  to  tlieir  personal  services,  in  an  exigency 
of  the  State  ;  but  no  government  thought  of  controlling,  by  its  own 
laws,  the  property  of  its  subjects  situated  abroad  ;  much  less  did 
any  government  think  of  entering  the  territory  of  another  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  such  property  and  appropriating  it  to 
its  own  use.  As  laws,  tlie  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England 
have  no  obligation  on  persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated 
abroad. 

"Wlien,  therefore'  siys  in  authority  not  unknown  or  unie 
gaided  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "  we  speak  ot  the  right  oi  a 
State  t)  bmd  its  own  native  subjects  eveiywheio,  wo  speak  only  ot 

[**  Bat  surely  on  the  question  of  the  ngl  t  to  enter  and  eaertise  anthonly  on 
board  ot  a  foreign  vessel  to  enforce  a  mun  t  pal  demand  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  demand  11  it  is  not  beihgeient  be  one  which  evtcy  nation  recogmzea  as  lalid 
or  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  nation  enf  rcmg  it  It  is  not  the  vahdity  of  the 
demand  under  mumcipal  law  or  international  law  that  is  m  question  but  the  nght 
to  enforce  it  on  board  a  tbrtign  vessel  It  s  a  question  of  temtorial  jurisdiction 
solely  And  if  by  the  words  usually  prachsed  1  ke  tl  e  right  of  visitmg  neutral 
al  ips  tl  e  author  means  for  tl  0  purpose  of  the  argument  to  assume  mpre  iraeut 
from  lorcign  vesocl  to  be  hte  the  practice  I  e  rcters  to  a  recognized  r  ght  be  would 
seem  to  assume  the  question  m  dispute  ]  —  D 
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its  own  claim  and  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  them,  when  they 
return  witliin  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  its  right 
to  coKipel  or  require  obedience  to  such  laws  on  the  .part  of  other 
nations,  within  their  own  territorial  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary, 
every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to  regulate  persona  and  things 
within  its  own  territory,  according  to  ita  sovereign  wiU  and  public 
polity." 

Impress-  §  109-  But  imprcssment  was  subject  to  objections  of  a 
men— c™V  mucli  wider  range.  If  it  could  he  justified  in  its  applica- 
tinued.  tion  to  those  who  are  declared  to  be  ita  only  objects,  it 
still  rcmayied  true  that,  in  its  exercise,  it  touched  the  political 
rights  of  other  governments,  and  endangered  the  security  of  their 
own  native  subjects  and  citizens.  Tlio  sovereignty  of  the  State 
was  concerned  in  maintaining  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  pos- 
session over  its  merchant  ships  on  the  seas,  except  so  far  as  the 
law  of  nations  justifies  intrusion  upon  that  possession  for  special 
purposes ;  and  all  experience  had  shown  tliat  no  member  of  a 
crew,  wherever  born,  was  safe  against  impressment  when  a  ship 
was  visited. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  wliich  had  succeeded  the  late  war,  a  con- 
dition so  favorable  for  dispassionate  consideration,  England  herself 
had  evidently  seen  the  harshness  of  impressment,  even  when  exer- 
cised on  seamen  in  her  own  merchant  service ;  and  she  had  adopted 
measures,  calculated  if  not  to  renounce  the  power  or  to  abolish  tlie 
practice,  yet,  at  least,  to  supersede  its  necessity,  by  otlier  means  of 
manning  tlie  royal  navy,  more  compatible  with  justice  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  far  more  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  the  government  of  tlie  United  States 
had  used  the  occasion  of  the  British  minister's  pacific  mission,  to 
review  the  whole  subject,  and  to  bring  it  to  his  notice  and  to  that 
of  his  government.  It  had  reflected  on  the  past,  pondered  the 
condition  of  the  present,  and  endeavored  to  anticipate,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  in  its  power,  the  probable  future ;  and  the  American 
negotiator  communicated  to  tlie  British  minister  the  foliowuig,  as 
the  result  of  those  deliberations. 

The  American  government,  then,  was  prepared  to  say  that  the 
practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels  could  not 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That  practice  was  founded  on 
principles  which  it  did  not  recognize,  and  was  invariably  attended 
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by  consequences  so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such  formidable 
magnitude,  as  could  not  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments,  on  this  so 
long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person  to  whose  hands  were 
first  intrusted  the  seals  of  the  Department  of  State,  declared,  that 
"  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the  vessel  being  American  shall  be 
evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such." 

Fifty  years'  experience,  tlie  utter  failure  of  many  negotiations, 
and  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject  when  the  pas- 
sions were  laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency  existed  to 
bias  the  judgment,  had  convinced  tlie  American  govemiment  that 
this  was  not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule  which 
could  be  adopted  and  observed,  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens. 
That  rule  announced,  therefore,  what  would  hereafter  be  tlie  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  tlieir  goveriunent.  In  every  regularly  docu- 
mented American  merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigated  it  would 
find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  was  over  tliem,  (a)  '^ 

{a)  Wheaton's  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations,  737-746.  Mr.  "Webster's  Letter  to  Lord 
Aehliurton,  August  8,  1842. 

[*'  IiApTessment  of  Seamen.  —  This  subject  has  been  confused  by  the  questions  which 
have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  it.  Owe  of  tliesc  is  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slatss  to  the  allegiance  of  the  naturalized  seaman, 
growing  out  of  the  theory  of  inalienable  allegiance  asserted  by  the  former  nation 
and  denied  by  the  latter.  But  that  is  not  a  maritime  question.  Great  Britain 
malces  no  claim  to  the  inalienable  allegiance  of  a  seaman  which  it  does  not  make  to 
that  of  all  other  persona.  Suppose  the  United  Slates  had  conceded  the  general 
principle,  that  naturafcation- is  powerless  against  the  claim  of  an  original  sovereign, 
— it  would  not  hare  touched  the  question  where  and  how  that  claim  should  be 
assorted.  As  has  been  said  hefore  (note  66),  the  question  is  one  of  territorial  juris- 
diction, and  not  of  merits.  It  presents  itself  in  the  same  form  if  the  seaman  has 
never  lieen  naturalized.  The  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  has  also  been  obscured 
by  connecting  it  with  the  adijjittdd  belligerent  right  of  search  and  capture.  The  right 
in  question  has  notliing  to  do  with  that  belligerent  right.  The  seaman  is  not  an 
enemy,  or  contral>and;  nor  ia  the  Tessel  in  whicli  he  is  serving,  or  on  board  which 
he  is  a  passenger,  either  violating  neutrality,  or  engaged  in  the  enemy's  service. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ground  of  the  demand  is,  that  the  seaman  is  a  subject  of  the 
capturing  power,  and  owes  it  allegiance  and  service,  which  it  requires  him  to  render. 
The  demand  is  the  same  in  principle  upon  all  other  persona  as  upon  seamen,  and 
upon  men  who  left  their  country  when  in^ts  as  upon  actual  deserters  &om  public 
service.  It  can  be  entbrced  in  profound  peace  as  well  as  during  a  war,  if  enforceable 
at  all.  And  it  ia  immaterial  what  the  immediate  object  of  the  sovereign  is  in  demand- 
ing his  subject,  whether  to  try  him  as  a  criminal  or  to  put  him  to  service,  and  to  what 
service,  and  on  what  grounds  due.  Admitting  the  validity  of  the  demand, —  the  ques- 
tion remains,  whether  it  can  he  enforced  on  hoard  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  Stale  at  sea. 
When  the  proposition  is  brought  down  to  its  strict  limits,  it  is  found  to  be  this,  and 
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Consular  §  ■'^■'^*^'  '^^^^  miuiicipal  laws  and  institutions  of  any 
jurisdiction.  State  may  operate  beyond  ita  own  territory,  and  witliin 
the  territory  of  another  State,  by  special  eompact  between  tlie  two 
States, 

CO  more :  Can  a  State  fake  from  a  merchant  vessel  of  afriendl;  Stale,  at  sea,  a  person 
on  whom  it  lias  a  sovereign  I'laim,  assumed  to  lie  valid!  It  is  sufficient  to  state  this 
proposition,  to  ensure  its  lejecition.  The  ttnth  is,  the  necessities  of  a  great  maritime 
belligerent  led  it  to  assert  this  claim  to  secure  seamen  for  its  fleets,  at  a  time  when 
the  rules  of  maritime  international  law  were  not  as  well  settled  or  understood  as 
now;  and  when,  perhaps,  it  was  possible  to  cite  some  analogous  practices  occasion- 
ally enforced,  and  yielded  to  of  necessity,  in  earlier  times  of  still  obscurer  law.  To 
make  Che  claim  less  odious  and  more  defensible  on  usage,  it  was  limited  to  senmen 
who  owed  nafaX  service  to  the  State,  and  to  times  when  the  State  was  engaged  in 
war.  At  htst,  to  give  it  further  countenance,  it  wbb  disclturoed  as  a  general  right, 
even  in  such  cases,  and  appended  as  an  incident  to  the  admitted  lieUigerent  right 
of  search.  In  the  royal  declaration  of  1812,  on  the  occasion  of  the  American  war, 
the  Prince  Segenl  says  it  is  not  claimed  that  Great  Britain  can  stop  and  search  a 
foreign  vessel  to  And  and  remove  British  seamen ;  but  that  it  is  claimed  that,  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  belligerent  search,  a  British  seaman  happens  to  be  tbund 
on  board,  he  may  be  removed.  (Ann.  Keg.  1813,  p.  2.)  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
reduces  the  claim  trora  one  resting  on  a  general  principle  to  an  exception  frora  a 
principle,  depending  npon  its  incidental  if  not  accidental  quality  to  reverse  its  char- 
acter into  a  right.  To  sustain  it  in  this  limited  sense,  a  usage  of  nations  must  be 
shown ;  for  no  one  will  pretend,  in  this  age  of  international  taw,  that  a  belligerent 
cruiser,  finding  nothing  that  he  can  claim  under  lawe  of  war,  can,  on  closing  his 
search  and  visit,  take  away  wilb  hiip  all  persons  or  things  he  may  happen  to  find  to 
which  his  State  has  a  municipal  cldm.  There  is  neither  usage  nor  principle  to  that 
eflfeet;  nor  would  tlie  practice  now  be  tolerated  nor  probably  asserted  by  any  civilized 
nation.  In  the  discussions  Uiat  arose  ont  of  the  case  of  the  Trent,  neither  of  the 
parties  to  tlie  correspondence,  and  no  writer  on  the  subject,  pretended  that  Mason  and 
Slidell  could  be  removed  as  citizens,  rebels,  or  criminals.  A  right  to  Cake  them  out, 
as  disdnct  Irom  tbe  arrest  of  the  Trent,  as  a  prize  proceeding,  was  not  claimed  by 
Hie  United  States  Government,  and  their  release  was  placed  on  that  ground.  The 
only  justification  possible  was  one  to  be  drawn  trom  a  probable  ancient  practice  of 
taking  enemies  from  neutral  vessels ;  but  that  justification  the  United  States  declined 
to  invoke,  and  no  nation  would  probably  now  assert  or  admit  it.  See  note  89,  infra, 
on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  or  Papers. 

English  writers,  of  late,  have  either  been  silent  on  tbe  right  of  impressment,  or 
have  stated  it  in  restricted  terms,  attached  to  no  principle  or  usage,  or  liavc  repu- 
diated it.  The  claim  was  defended,  in  the  last  generation,  in  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  xi,  22,  as  to  which  Professor  Bernard  says,  "  Tiie  reviewer  confounds 
a  belligerent  right,  permitted  by  international  law  to  be  exercised  over  a  neutral 
ship,  with  a  claim  to  Hiforce  English  Jininicip(^  law  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  which 
intemalionid  law  no  more  allows  in  time  of  war  tJian  in  time  of  peace."  Notes  on  tbe 
Trent  Case,  70.  An  article  in  the  same  Beview,  of  January,  1862,  admits  that  the 
right  was  mtmicipal  and  not  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  indirectly  abandons  it. 
A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Eevicw,  of  January,  1862,  says,  "  We  imputed  to  the 
ehiia  in  which  those  sailors  might  be  found  no  breach  of  neutrality,  and  conse- 
quently we  had  no  right  to  lake  them  before  a  prize  court ;  and  therefore,  if  the  right 
was  to  be  exercised,  it  was  necessujy  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  our  naval  officers. 
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Such  are  the  treaties  by  which  the  consuls  and  other  commercial 
agents  of  one  nation  are  authorized  to  exercise,  over  their  own 
countrymen,  a  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where 
they  reside.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  pccuHar  jurisdiction 
depend  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  States. 
Among  Christian  nations  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  decision  of 
controversies  in  civil  cases,  arising  between  the  merchants,  seamen, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  State,  iu  foreign  countries ;  to  the  regis- 
tering of  wills,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  executed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul ;  and  to  the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  deceased  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
consulate.  Tlie  resident  consuls  of  the  Christian  powers  in  Tur- 
key, the  Barbary  States,  and  oilier  Mohammedan  countries,  exer- 
cise both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  local  magistrates  and  tribunals.  This  juris- 
diction is  ordinarily  subject,  in  civil  cases,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
superior  tribunals  of  their  own  country.  The  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion is  usually  limited  to  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  penalties; 
and,  in  offences  of  a  higher  grade,  the  functions  of  the  consul  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  police  magistrate,  or  juge  d'instj^ction.  He 
collects  the  documentary  and  other  proofs,  and  sends  tliem,  to^ 
gether  with  tile  prisoner,  home  to  his  own  country  for  trial. (a) 

.  .  .  But  wo  do  not  undertake  to  justify  our  acts  half  a  century  ago.  The  law  of 
impressment  has  been  abolished ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  beeu  attempted,  or  eyen  ima^ned,  by  England.  The 
law  of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual  practice  of  nations ;  and,  as  during  our  last 
war  (though  sorely  in  need  of  sailors)  we  did  not  rerive  our  claim  to  take  our  saHors 
out  of  American  ships,  the  claim  must  be  held  to  hare  been  conclusiTely  abandoned." 
Philiimore  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  single,  unintelligible  remark, — that  "the 
r^ht  to  look  for  subjects  on  the  high  seas,"  and  to  "search  neutral  vessels  for 
deserters  and  other  persons  liable  to  military  or  naval  service,  ouiihi  to  6e  confijied  t« 
its  exerdee  to  merc/tant  mssdi,"  Intern.  Law,  §  335.  Mr.  Webster,  in  1812,  closed  the 
correspondence  with  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  subject,  by  the  declaration  that  "the 
American  Government  is  prepared  to  say  tliat  tlie  practice  of  impressing  seamen 
from  American  vessels  cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  plaoe."  Webster'a 
Works,  vi.  325,  It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  subject  should  be  put  beyond  tho 
pale  of  juridical  or  diplomatic  diseusaion. 

For  the  diplomadc  history  of  this  sutgect,  see  Wiut'e  American  State-Papers, 
vi.  82S,  868.  Rush's  Residence  in  London,  432.  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Rose,  March  1, 
1808.  Parliamentary  Papers,  1809,  29.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Hush,  July  28,  1823. 
Sen.  Doc.  18th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  July  28,  1827.  Mr.  Clay 
to  Mr,  Barbour,  Jnno  18,  1828.  Ex.  Doe.  111.  83d  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Mr.  Seward  to 
Lord  Lyons,  Dec.  26,  1861.]  — D. 

(o)  De  Steck,  Eesai  aur  les  Consuls,  sect.  vii.  §  30-40.    Pardesaua,  Droit  Com- 
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By  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  concluded  at 
Wang  Hiya,  1844,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cliinese 
Empire,  it  is  stipulated,  art.  21,  that  "citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public  functionary 
of  the  United  States  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  Art.  25.  "  All  questions  in  regard  u'  rights, 
whether  of  property  or  of  person,  arising  between  citizens  l^"  the 
United  States  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
regulated  by  tlie  authorities,  of  their  own  government.  And  all 
controversies  occurring  in  China,  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  government,  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
such  governments  respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  Cliina."'s 

inercial,  Part  VI.  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  g  2;  eh.  4,  §§  1,  2,  3.  Millitz,  Manuel  dea  Consuls, 
torn.  ii.  Part  II.  pp.  70-78,  102-136, 162-201,  695-779,  853-866.  Tl.e  various  trealjes 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers,  by  whic;h  the  functions  and  privileges 
of  consuls  are  reciprocally  regulated,  will  be  found  accurately  enumerated  and  fully 
analyzed  in  the  above  treatise  of  Baron  de  MiWla,  torn.  ii.  Part.  II.  p.  1493-1598. 

['s  Abbott's  United  States  Consul's  Manual,  1863,  gives  the  treaties,  statutes,  and 
regulations  bearing  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  consuls.  The  general  principle  runs 
through  our  treaties,  that  consuia  shall  take  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  wages, 
shipment,  and  discharge  of  seamen,  and  overall  transactions  occurring  on  board  vessels 
of  the  United  States  lying  in  a  foreign  port,  whether  in  the  nature  of  contracts,  torts, 
or  crimes,  so  fer  as  tliey  concern  only  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  and  the  persons 
belonging  on  board.  If  they  concern  the  public  peace  of  the  country,  or  the  rights  of 
persons  not  belonging  on  board,  they  are  subjects  of  local  jurisdiction.  In  many 
of  the  treaties,  consuls  are  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  personal  effects  and 
estates  of  deceased  citizens  of  their  respective  countries,  and  administer  upon  tliem, 
or  send  them  home  for  administration.  There  are  also  provisions  authorizing  consuls 
to  take  depositions  and  authenticate  documents,  and  making  consular  copies  evidence 
in  judicial  proceedings.  In  some  treatieB,  consuls  are  permitted  to  arrest  deserters 
fW)m  puhlic  or  private  ships,  through  tlie  local  ma^strates ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
local  processes  for  arrest,  and  places  of  detention  and  imprisonment,  are  placed  at 
tlie  disposal  of  the  consul.  Provisions  are  made  in  the  treaty  with  France  author- 
izing the  intervention  of  consuls,  and  directing  notice  to  them,  in  cases  of  salvage  of 
vessels  or  cargoes  of  their  respective  countries.  There  are  no  treaty  stipulations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  respecting  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
deserting  seamen.  The  last  attempt  at  such  an  arrangement  tailed  because  of  Great 
Britain's  desiring  to  exclude  slaves  ftom  the  treaty,  which  was  objected  to  fay  the 
United  Stales.  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Oct.  8,  1860.  See  treaties  with  Trance 
{United- States  Laws,  x.  992),  Prussia,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sar- 
dinia, Spain,  Austria,  Sweden,  Two  SicOies,  the  Hanseatic  Towns ;  and  with  Mexico, 
and  all  tlie  States  of  South  America,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Ctiina,  Algiers,  and  Tunis 
(United-States  Laws,  viii.  ii.  x.) :  also,  aet  of  March  2,  1829,  Ih.  x.  360,  and  treaties 
with  Japan,  United-Slates  Laws,  xi.  723,  Persia,  lb.  709,  Siam,  lb.  683.]  —  D. 
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§  111.  Every  sovereign  State  is  independent  of  every     inde- 
other,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power.  o^ihTs^tato 

This  general  position  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  ?^^J^ 
the  exceptions  to  its  application,  arising  out  of  express  power, 
compact,  such  as  conventions  with  foreign  States,  and  acta  of  con- 
federation, by  which  the  State  may  be  united  in  a  league  witli  otlier 
States,  for  some  common  purpose.  By  tlio  stipulations  of  these 
compacts,  it  may  part  witli  certain  portions  of  its  judicial  power,  or 
may  modify  its  exercise  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
of  the  treaty  or  act  of  union. 

§  112.  Subject  to  these  exceptions,  the  jiidicial  power  of  every 
State  is  co-extensive  with  its  legislative  power.  At  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  tlie  municipal  institu- 
tions of  another  nation  operate  within  the  territory.  Such  are  the 
cases  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  his  public  minister,  fleet,  or  army, 
coming  within  tlie  territorial  limits  of  another  State,  which,  as 
already  observed,  are,  in  general,  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
local  laws,  (a) 

§  113.  The  judicial.power  of  every  independent  State, 
then,  extends,  with  the  qualifications  mentioned, —  ihe  judidai 

1.  To  the  punishment  of  all  offences  against  the  mu-  ^m^nX^"^ 
nicipal  laws  of  the  State,  by  whomsoever  committed,  °^'""^^- 
within  the  territory,  (a) 

2.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, on  board  its  public  and  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
and  on  board  its  public  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  (6) 

3.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences  by  its  subjects,  where- 
soever committed. 

4.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy,  and  other  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed,  (c) 

It  is  evident  that  a  State  cannot  punish  an  offence  against  its 
mmiicipal  laws,  committed  within  the  territory  of  another  State, 
unless  by  its  own  citizens ;  nor  can  it  arrest  the  persons  or  property 
of  the  supposed  offender  within  that  territory ;  but  it  may  arrest 
its  own  citizens  in  a  place  which  is  not  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  nation,  as  the  high  seas,^  and  punish  them  for  offences 

(o)  Vide  supra,  ^  ^&. 

(a)  Ibid.  §  84.  (b)  Ibid.  §§  95,  106.  (c)  Vide  i-nfih,  %  120  et  seq. 

[^  The  author  does  not  meao  to  include  an  awest  on  the  high  seas  from  a  ressel 
of  another  nation  against  ita  consent.]  — D, 
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committed  ■within  such  a  place,  or  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
State. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  which  has  been  adopted,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  United  States,  criminal  offences  are  considered  as 
altogetlier  local,  and  are  justiciable  only  by  the  courts  of  that  coun- 
try where  the  offence  is  committed.  But  this  principle  ia  pecuUar 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and 
even  in  these  two  countries  it  has  been  frequently  disregarded  by 
tlie  positiye  legislation  of  each,  in  the  enactment  of  statutes,  under 
which  oiTcnces  committed  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  a  foreign  State,  have  been  made  punishable  in  the 
courts  of  that  country  to  which  the  party  owes  allegiance,  and 
whose  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey.  There  is  some  contrariety  in  the 
opinions  of  different  public  jurists  on  this  question ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  authority  is  greatly  in  favor  of  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  offender's  country,  in  such  a  case,  wherever 
such  jurisdiction  is  expressly  conferred  upon  those  courts,  by  the 
local  laws  of  that  eountry.  Tliis  doctrine  is  also  fully  confirmed 
by  the  international  usage  and  constant  legislation  of  the  different 
States  of  the  European  contuient,  by  which  crimes  in  general,  or 
certain  specified  offences  against  the  municipal  code,  committed  by 
a  citizen  or  subject  in  a  foreign  country,  are  made  punishable  in  the 
courts  of  his  own.  (d)™ 

§  114,  Laws  of  trade  and  navigation  cannot  aifect  for- 
(radeard  cigncrs,  bcyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but 
naviga  on.  ^^^^^  ^^^  binding  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be. 
Thus,  ofiences  against  the  laws  of  a  State  prohibiting  or  regulating 
any  particular  traffic,  may  be  punished  by  its  tribunals,  when 
committed  by  its  citizens,  in  whatever  place ;  but  if  committed 
by  foreigners,  such  offences  can  only  be  thus  punished  when 
committed  within  tlio  territory  of  the  State,  or  on  board  of  its 
vessels,  in  some  place  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State." 

Extradi-  §  115.  The  public  jurists  are  divided  upon  the  ques- 
criminaia.  tion,  how  far  a  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  deliver  up 
persons,  whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  charged  with  or  con- 

(d)  FiiliY,  Droit  Internationa!  Priv^,  §§  510-632.  See  American  Juriflt,  xiii. 
881-889. 

p"  Story'a  Conflict  of  Laws,  g§  919-625.]  — D. 
["  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  g  625  a,  b.]  — D. 
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victed  of  crimes  committed  in  another  country,  upon  the  demand 
of  a  foreign  State,  or  of  its  oiRcors  of  justice.  Some  of  these 
writers  maintain  tlie  doctrine,  that,  according  to  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations,  every  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  refuse  an  asylum  to 
individuals  accused  of  crimes  affecting  the  general  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  society,  and  whose  extradition  is  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  coimtry  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  crime  has 
been  committed.  Such  is  tlie  opinion  of  Grotius,  Heineccius, 
Burlamaqui,  Vattel,  Ruthcrforth,  Schmelzing,  and  Kent.  («)  Ac- 
cording to  Puffendorf,  Voet,  Martens,  Kliiber,  Leyser,  Kluit,  Saal- 
feld.  Schmaltz,  Mittermeyer,  and  Hefller,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice  is  a  matter  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation only ;  and  though  it  may  be  habitually  practised  by  certain 
States,  as  the  result  of  mutual  comity  and  convenience,  requires  to 
be  confirmed  and  regulated  by  special  compact,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  force  of  an  international  law,  (6)  And  the  learned  Mitter- 
meyer considers  tlie  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many  special 
treaties  respecting  this  matter  as  conclusive  evidence  that  there 
is  no  such  general  usage  among  nations,  constituting  a  perfect 
obligation,  and  having  the  force  of  law  properly  so  called.  Even 
under  systems  of  confederated  States,  snch  as  the  (Jermanic  Con- 
federation and  the  North  American  Union,  this  obligation  is 
limited  to  the  cases  and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  federal  com- 
pacts, (c)^ 

(o)  Grotine,  de  Jur.  Bel,  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  §§  8-5.  Heineccius,  Prseleet.  in 
Grol.  j,  t,  Burlamaqui,  torn,  ii.  Part IV.  ch.  3,  §§  23-29.  Vattel,  hr.  ii,  ch,  6,  §§  76,  77. 
Eutherforth,  Inst,  of  Nat,  Law,  ii.  th.  9,  p.  12,  Schmelzing,  Bystematischer  Grundriss 
des  praktiscben  europaischen  Volkerrechts,  §  Gl.    Event's  Coram,  i.  86,  37,  6th  edit. 

(5)  Puffendorf,  Elementa,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8,  §§  23,  24,  Voet,  de  Stat,  §  11,  cap.  1, 
"So.  6.  Martens,  Droit  dea  Gens,  Ht.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  101.  Kliiber,  Droit  dea  Gens, 
Part  II.  tit,  1,  ch,  2,  §  66.  Leyser,  Meditationce  ad  Pandect.  Med.  10.  Kluit,  de 
Deditione  Profugonim,  §  1,  p.  7.  Saalfeld,  Handbuch  des  poeitiTen  VSlkerrechta, 
§  40.  Schmaltz,  europaisches  Vijlkerrecht,  p,  160.  Hefiler,  euKqwiscbe  Volker- 
recht,  §  63.    Mittermaier,  deutsches  StralVer&hren,  TheU  i.  §  69,  pp.  314-319. 

(c)  Mittermaier,  Ibid. 

[12  This  statement,  without  eiplanation,  might  give  to  a  foreign  reader  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  American  criminal  jurisprudence.  For  crimes  over  which  the  courts 
of  the  general  goyemment  hare  jurisdiction,  a  fugitive  may  be  arrested  hy  warrants 
from  the  federal  eonrts,  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  For  crimes  solely  against  the  laws 
of  a  State  and  triable  only  hy  the  State  tribmials,  the  fugitive  can  be  arrested  in 
another  Slate  only  by  the  authority  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found.  But  tho  Con- 
Btitutjon  requires  each  State  to  make  such  arrests,  and  does  not  limit  the  obligation  to 
particular  cases,  but  extends  it  to  all  fugitives  irom  justice,  "chained  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,"  as  stated  just  below,  iu  the  test.]  —  D. 
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The  negative  doctrine,  that,  independent  of  special  compact,  no 
State  is  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice  upon  the  demand 
of  a  foreign  State,  was  maintained  at  an  early  period  hy  the  United 
Slates  government,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  considerable  preponder- 
ance of  judicial  authority  in  the  American  courts  of  justice,  both 
State  and  Federal,  (rf)'^ 

(rf)  See  Mr.  Jefferaoo'a  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  Sept.  12,  1793.  The  decision  of  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  re  Washburn,  Johnson's  Ch.  Eep.  iv.  166,  is  coimferbalanced  hy 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  Kespublica  v.  Deacon,  Sergeant  &  Rawle's  Rep. 
X.  125 ;  by  that  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Farter,  in  Eespublica  v.  Green,  MassachuBetts 
Bep.  xvii.  515-518 ;  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  Holmes  i>.  Jenmsoa,  Peters's  Bep.  xiv.  540. 

[>=  Extradition.  — It  may  be  considered  as  settled  in  tlie  Uniled  Slates,  that,  in  the 
ftbaence  of  positive  law  conferring  the  power  upon  a  judicial  tribunal,  that  tribunal 
has  no  authority,  by  virtue  of  its  general  flinctions,  to  make  extradition  of  criminals. 
This  results  ftum  tlie  feet  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  a  government,  nnder  the 
law  of  nations,  to  surrender  fugitive  criminals  to  a  foreign  power ;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  a  politieat  and  not  a  judicial  question,  whether  extradition  shall  be  made,  —  a 
question  depending  on  reasons  of  sta.te,  and  not  upon  rules  of  law.  Tliere  is  not  only- 
no  obligation  upon  a  government  to  make  extradition,  but,  since  treaties  upon  that 
subject  liave  become  so  common,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  ask  for  extradition  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty,  or  in  a  case  which  the  treaty  does  not  cover.  The  feet  that  two 
nations  have  made  no  arrangement  on  the  subjeot,  may  f^rly  be  considered  as  preclud- 
ing a  demand  on  either  side.  Although  there  is  no  obligation  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  a  Stale  may,  in  view  of  its  own  policy,  refuse  asylum  to  fugitive  criminals 
of  certain  classes,  or  remove  them  from  lis  territory.  How  it  will  do  this,  in  what 
cases,  and  by  the  agency  of  what  functionaries,  is  purely  a  matter  of  mnnicipal  law. 
Whetlier  the  Stale  will  surrender  fugitive  criminals  witiiout  a  treaty,  or  will  make  a 
compact  for  the  purpose,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  poUtical  department  of  the  govem- 
■  ment.  The  United  States  have  treaties  of  extradition  with  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 
These  treaties  have  the  common  feature  of  never  includuig,  and  usually  expressly 
excluding,  surrender  for  political  or  military  offences,  or  oflonces  triable  by  military  or 
summary  courts,  and  of  not  including  petty  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  It  has  been 
decided,  as  matter  of  conetituUonal  law,  that  a  treaty  does  not,  by  its  own  force,  give 
jurisdiction  to  all  courls  and  magistrates,  but  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
authorize  a  court  or  m^strate  to  act  under  the  treaty.  As  the  smrender  is  a  political 
act  of  the  State,  the  ttmction  of  a  court  or  judicial  ma^strate  is  only  to  determine 
judicially  whether  a  case  has  been  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  invoked 
and  with  the  statute.  Not  only  is  the  surrender  to  the  foreign  officer  an  executive  act, 
but  the  oripnal  arrest  may  always  be  made  by  the  executive  ;  and,  if  the  statute  so 
provides,  it  may  also  be  made  }fy  the  court  or  the  examining  m^istrate.  By  tJie 
Constitution,  whatever  under  a  treaty  of  extradition  is  an  executive  act,  the  President 
may  do,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  as  his  agent,  without  an  enabling  statute.  The 
statutes  to  carry  treaties  of  extradition  into  effect  have  been  made  and  construed  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  They  authorize  certain  courts  and  mapstrates,  upon 
complaiatmade,  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest;  to  hear  and  decide  the  question ;  and,  if  a 
case  for  surrender  is  made  out,  to  certify  the  result,  together  with  the  evidence,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stale;  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  thereupon,  to  mate  the  extra- 
dition.    The  statutes  do  not  undertake  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  do  so,  as  the  case 

isa 
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§  116..  The  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States  provides,  (art.  4, 
B.  2,)  that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  autliority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  he  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

becomes  then  rather  diplomatic  and  international.  The  legislature  interposes  the 
judicial  inciuiry  as  a  condition  to  the  surrender  under  a  treaty,  tut  does  not  give 
the  judicial  magistrate  power  to  require  a  surrender. 

The  question  still  remans,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  treaties  and  statutes,  the 
CKccutive  can  surrender  a  fugitive  criminal.  The  general  tone  of  the  judicial  deci- 
sions and  of  political  debate  has  been  adrerse  to  such  a  right ;  yet  it  was  exercised  in 
a  remarkable  case  in  1864,  —  that  of  Arguelles.  This  person,  being  governor  of  a 
district  in  Cuba  in  which  a  cargo  of  Africans  had  been  landed  from  a  slave-ship  and 
set  free  by  the  authorities,  had  reported  officially  to  the  govemraent  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  them  liad  died  of  small-pox ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  sold 
them  into  slavery  while  in  his  charge,  for  large  sums,  with  the  aid  of  forged  papers, 
and  had  escaped  to  New  Tork.    There  was  no  treaty  of  extradition  between  Spain  and 

,  the  United  States ;  but  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  Minister  laid  tlie 
matter  before  the  Secrelarj  of  State,  and  requested  the  arrest  and  surrender  of  Ar- 
guelles, as  an  act  of  &vor  and  comity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enormity  of  bis 
offence,  but  because  his  presence  in  Cuba  was  found  necessary  to  the  liberation  of  the 
men  he  had  sold  info  slaveiy.  Mr.  Seward,  with  tlie  sanction  of  the  President, 
ordered  flie  arrest,  as  a  purely  executive  act;  and  Arguelles  was  delivered  to  a  special 
agent  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  by  him  taken  to  Cuba.  The  Senate,  on  the 
28th  May,  1864,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  inform  them  whether 

.  such  a  surrender  had  been  made,  and,  if  so,  under  what  authority  of  law  or  treaty  it 
was  done.  The  President  transmitted  a  reply,  covering  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  tlie  documents  showing  the  guilt  of  Arguelles,  and  the  request  of  tlie 
Spanish  GoVemment.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  report,  says ;  "  There  being  no  freaty  of 
•extradition  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  or  any  act  of  Congress  directing 
how  fugitives  from  justice  in  Spanish  dominions  shall  be  delivered  up,  the  extradition 
in  this  case  is  understood  by  this  department  to  have  been  made  in  virtue  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Although  there  is  a  conflict  of 
authorities  concerning  the  expediency  of  exercising  comity  towards  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, by  surrendering  at  its  request  one  of  its  own  sulijects  charged  with  the 
commission  of  crime  within  its  territory,  and  although  it  may  be  conceded  that  there 
is  no  national  obligation  to  make  such  a  surrender  upon  a  demand  therefbr,  unless  it  is 
acknowledged  by  treaty  or  by  statute  law,  yet  a  nation  is  never  bound  to  flimish 
asylum  to  dangerous  criminals,  who  are  offender  against  the  human  race ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  if  in  any  case  the  comity  could  with  propriety  he  practised,  the  one 
which  is  understood  to  have  called  forth  tlie  resolution  furnished  a  just  occasion  for 
its  exercise."    U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  18fi4,  Part  II.  60-74 :  Cong.  Globe,  1864. 

A  resolution  introduced  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  condemning  this  act,  as 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  in  derogation  of  the  right  of  asylum,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  sutgect  referred  to  a  committee ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
no  action  of  Congress.  An  indictment  was  found  in  New  York  agidnst  the  officer 
who  made  the  arrest  under  the  Secretary's  warrant,  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping,  but 
the  case  has  not  been  abjudicated;  and,  as  no  pelildon  for  Aatms  cmpus  was  filed  in 
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Extra-  §  117.  By  tlie  loth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 

ftlT^Su"  Waahington  on  the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
ton  Treaty,  gtatcs  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  "  agreed  tliat  the  United 
States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  upon  miitual  requisitiofls  by 
them,  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made, 
deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons,  who,  being  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder,  or  assatilt  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,'^  or 

behalf  of  Arguelles  liefore  his  removal  from  the  country,  the  legality  of  ihe  act  of  the 
Secretary  has  not  been  judicially  paaeed  upon. 

Upon  the  matters  embrai^  in  this  note,  see  U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  Treaties, 
Laws,  ix.  802;  lb.  xii.  84.  United  States  v.  Davie,  Sumner,  ii.  482.  Kane's  case, 
Howard,  xiv.  103.  Metzger's  case,  N,  T.  Legal  Obs.  83 ;  Barb.  i.  248 ;  Howard,  v.  176 
Hoilbom's  case,  Parker,  C.  K.,  i.  429.  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  Peters,  siv,  40.  Holraes'i 
case,  Vermont  E.  lu,  631.  Bobbins's  (Nash's;  case,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  892-456 
and  Bee,  267.  Washburn's  case,  4  Johns's  Ch.  Rep.  iv.  106 ;  Wharton's  C.  E.  T.  R; 
iii.  478.  Veremaitre's  case.  Am.  Law  Joum.  iii.  438.  The  British  Prisoners,  Woodb. 
and  M.  i.  67.  Dos  Santos's  case,  Brock,  ii.  493.  United  States  o.  Sl«well,  Curtis, 
ii.l60.  Opinions  of  Attomey-GeneraJ,!.  384-392;  ii.  882,902;  vi.  86,91,217, 227, 
270, 290, 481 ;  vii.  6, 285, 536, 612.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  174.  Gardner's  Institutes, 
158-170.  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  case  of  The  Creole,  Webster's  Works, 
vi.  305.  Ortolan,  Regl.  Intern,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14.  Kliiber,  europ.  Volkr.  §  86.  Heffier, 
europ.  Volkr.  §  63.  Phillimom's  Intern.  Law,  i.  §§360-385.  Woolsey's  Elements, 
Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  626-628.  Correspondence  between  Earl  Russell  and  Mr. 
Adams  on  The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  U.  S.  Dipl.  Corr.-1862.  (See  note,  in/ra.  Rescue  by 
HeulraJs.)  Nationsboundby  treaties  of  extradition  mnst  still  have  the  right  to  protect 
themselves  against  being  defrauded  of  their  right  to  give  asylum.  If,  for  instance,  a 
political  refugee,  an  escaped  slave,  or  a  deserter  from  military  service,  has  asylum  by 
the  practice  of  a  nation,  it  will  look  behind  the  mere  formal  proofe  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  such  a  person,  to  see  that  the  real  object  is  not  to  get  possession  of  him  for 
a  purpose  to  which  the  treaty  does  not  apply.  In  many  cases,  the  government  of  tlie 
country  making  the  demand  may  not  be  cognizant  of  the  motives  of  parties  who  have 
procured  an  indictment,  and  set  on  foot  the  proceedings  for  surrender. 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  Slates,  demands  were  sometimes 
made  on  a  free  State,  under  the  extradition  clause  in  the  ConstituHon,  for  surrender, 
on  a  charge  of  hirceny,  of  a  colored  man  who  haii  fled  from  skvory,  —  the  charge 
being  perhap  for  sloallng  a  horse  with  which  he  made  his  escape ;  and  the  free  States 
have  refused  the  surrender,  when  satisfied  that  the  real  object  was  to  reduce  the  man 
to  slavery.]  — D. 

[•*  "Piracy"  in  Extradition  Treaties.  —  The  meaning  of  tlie  word  "piracy"  in  this 
treaty  has  received  a  construction  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England,  in  the 
case  of  the  crew  of  the  Gerity.  (Timan's  case.  Best  &  Smith,  v.  643.;  The  American 
schooner  Gerity  sailed  from  Matamoras,  in  November,  1868,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton, 
bound  to  New  York.  Sis  or  more  men  embarked  in  her  as  passengers,  and,  when 
about  seventy  mites  out  at  sea,  rose  and  took  possession  of  the  vessel,  set  the  master 
adrift  in  a  boat,  took  the  vessel  to  British  Honduras,  and,  after  selling  the  cargo,  aban- 
doned her.  Three  of  these  men,  being  at  Liverpool,  were  arrested  by  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  commissioner  under  the  treaty  of  extradition  of  1842,  by  direction  of  a 
Secretary  of  Stale,  at  tlie  request  of  the  United  States  Minister.  The  prisoners  coo- 
tended  that  they  were  actmg  under  authority  of  the  Confederate  Stales,  whom  Great 
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arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or 
shall  be  found,  within  the  territories  of  the  otlier :  Provided,  That 
this  shall  only  he  done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  cliarged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  bis  apprehension  and 
commitnient  for  trial,  if  tlie  crime  or  offence  had  been  there  com- 

Britftin  had  recognized  as  belligerent,  and  that  their  act  wbs  not  triable  as  a  crime. 
The  magistrate  held  that  their  act  was  prima  facie  the  crime  of  piracy,  and  that  the 
defence  of  belligerent  authority  waa  one  lo  be  made  at  tlieir  trial,  and  held  Ihem  tor 
extradidon.  A  writ  of  habma  corpus  was  issued  tVom  the  Queen's  Bench,  May,  1864 ; 
and,  on  the  return,  the  cause  was  elaTJOralely  argued  by  counsel  instructed  respectively 
by  the  United  States  Minister,  and  by  the  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  came 
forward  to  adopt  the  act.  The  court  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  tliat  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  magistrate  in  holding  the  prisoners,  and  that  their 
defence  of  belligerency  was  properly  to  he  made  on  their  trial ;  and  that  tlie  act,  if  a 
crime  and  not  an  act  of  war,  was  piracy  jttre  gentimn,  and  triable  in  England.  The 
only  question  then  was,  whether  it  was  within  the  legal  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
deliver  up  a  person  for  a  crime  which  eai*  comitry  had  jurisdiction  to  try.  The 
majority  of  the  court,  tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice  diesenting,  held  that  the  case  did  not 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  act  of  6  &  7  Victoria,  ch.  78,  pro- 
viding for  its  execution.  Justices  Crompton,  Blackburn,  and  Shee  held  that  the 
treaty  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  crimes  justiciable  by  one  country,  and  not  by 
the  other.  They  drew  tliis  conclusion  from  the  words  of  the  treaty,  "committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,"  ..."  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found  within  the 
territories  of  the  other;"  from  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  "committed  within  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,"  and  "  found  within  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty,"  and 
the  words, "fugitive,"  "deliver  up  to  justice;"  and  from  the  probability  tliat  the  con- 
tracting parljea  would  desire  to  provide  only  for  eases  which  the  nation  making  the  de- 
mand had  jraisdiction  to  try  and  the  other  nation  had  not  It  waa  admitted  that  the 
word  "piracy  "  in  the  treaty,  if  it  could  mean  only  piracy  jure  gentium,  triable  anywhere, 
would  l>e  against  this  construction ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  word  was  introduced  to 
meet  acts  made  pu-acy  by  the  statute  law  of  America,  not  being  so  jure  gentium,  and  of 
which  the  United  States  would  liave  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  hy  the  acts  of  30  Ajnil, 
1790,  and  5  May,  1820.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coekbum  was  of  opinion  that  the 
treaty  and  statute  of  6  &  7  Victoria  were  not  necessarily  confined  to  crimes  of  which  the 
nation  making  the  demand  had  exclusive  jurisdiction;  that  it  might  be  ^plicable.for  in- 
stance, to  certain  offences  committed  in  a  foreign  territory  by  British  sulgects  against 
other  British  subjects,  or  against  the  State,  which  either  nation  could  try,  hut  which, 
in  respect  of  testimony  or  otherwise,  could  he  more  conveniently  and  justly  tried  in  the 
country  where  the  act  was  done.  "Within  the  jurisdiction  "  did  not  necessarily  mean 
"esclnsive"  jurisdiction;  and,  if  it  did,  it  referred  to  the  area  over  which  the  laws 
of  the  particular  State  prevail ;  and  that  a  ship  is  constructively  such  a  place,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  State.  He  saw  no  objection  to  including  in  the  treaty 
piracy  jure  gentium,  fbr  the  like  reasons  of  convenience  and  justice.  Piracy  jure 
geatium  would  be  committed  "  within  the  jurisdiction,"  not  exclusive,  of  the  demand- 
ing nation,  if  committed  on  board  one  of  its  vessels  at  sea.  Professor  Abdy,  in  his 
recent  edition  of  Kent's  Intern,  Law,  441-2,  considers  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  have  been  the  more  correct  interpretation  of  the  statute  and  treaty.]  —  D. 
16*  185 
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mitted ;  and  the  respective  judges  and  other  ina.gistratcs  of  the 
two  governmenfs  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be 
brought  before  such  judges  or  other  magistrates,  respectively, — 
to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and 
considered ;  and  if,  on  such  hearing,  tlie  evidence  he  deemed 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tiie  exam- 
ining judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  execu- 
tive authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  such 
fugitives.  The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery  shall 
be  home  and  defrayed  by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and 
receives  the  fugitive."  '^ 

p^  Jvdicitd  Constrts^ion  of  Extrodilio-a  Treaties.  —  TliP  polnla  raised  and  decided  in 
the  Gerity  Case  are  given  in  note  74,  supra.  The  point  actually  decided  was,  that  the 
word  "  piracy,"  in  the  Aaiiburton  treaty,  did  not  include  piracy  jHrejend'um,  Ijnt  was 
confined  to  acts  made  piracy  by  the  municipal  law.  The  main  reaaon  given  was,  that 
a  nation  could  not  be  presumed  to  promise  extradition  of  criminals  whom  it  had  itself 
juriadiclion  to  try,  equally  with  the  nation  demanding  extradition. 

Wiitdsar's  (7ase.  — This  casewaa  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  April  27, 1865.  Wind- 
sor waa  arrested  for  extradition  under  the  trea^,  as  a  person  "charged  witli  fiargery"in 
New  York.  The  acts  done  by  him  were  false  entries,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding, 
in  books  of  account  of  a  bank,  kept  by  him  as  its  clerk.  By  a  statute  of  New  York,  it 
is  provided  that  a  person  convicted  of  such  acts  shall  he  "  adjudgEd  guilty  of  forgery." 
The  court  was  satisfied  that  tliere  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  under  that 
statute  to  require  extradition,  if  the  o^nce  came  within  the  treaty ;  and  it  was  con- 
ceded by  (lie  counsel  for  the  requisition  that  the  acts  done  would  not  be  forgery  by  the 
common  law,  or  by  the  statute  law  of  England,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  American  States 
generally.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the  treaty  providing  for  extradition  of 
persons  chained  with  "forgery"  covered  this  case.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said: 
"  The  act  is  restricted  to  cases  wliich  have  the  essential  and  substantial  elements  of 
the  oflences  specified,  and  according  to  the  law  of  both  countries ;  and  the  mere  ^t 
that  an  act  which,  according  to  the  general  law  of  either  country,  has  not  the  character 
of  a  particular  oflenee,  is  treated  as  such  by  the  law  of  one  of  them,  does  not  bring 
the  case  within  such  a  treaty  as  this.  We  must  assume  that  the  terms  employed  are 
used  in  a  sense  which  they  would  have  in  the  law  of  both  countries,  and  not  in  a 
sense  wholly  jieculiar  to  some  local  law  in  one  of  them."  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
said  :  "  It  must  he  taken  that  the  terms  were  used  in  a  sense  common  to  both  parties  to 
the  treaty.  The  mere  fact  that  the  law  of  one  country,  or  of  one  part  of  if,  described 
an  act  as  being  an  offence  which,  in  its  own  nature,  in  any  sense  common  io  both 
countries,  it  was  not,  did  not  bring  the  case  within  the  treaty.  This  act  was  not 
really  forgery;  and  what  tlio  State  of  New  York  had  enacted  was,  that  it  should  he 
punished  as  forgery."  Mr.  Justice  Shee  being  of  the  same  opmion,  the  prisoner  was 
released. 

Anderson's  Case.  —  Anderson  was  a  slave  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  and  killed  a  white 
citizen  of  that  State  who  endeavored  to  arrest  him  while  he  was  malting  his  escape 
from  Missouri.    By  the  law  of  Missouri,  any  citizen  may  arrest  a  slave  found  beyond 
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§  118.  By  the  convention  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  9th 
November,  1843,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  it  was 
agreed : 

"  Aet.  1.  That  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  on  requisitions 
made  in  their  name,  through  the  medium  of  theu'  respective  diplo- 
matic agents,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  who,  being  accused  of  the 
crimes  enumerated  in  the  next  following  article,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or 
fihall  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other:  Provided,  That 
this  shall  be  done  only  when  tlio  fact  of  the  commission  of  the 
crime  shall  be  so  established,  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  fugitive  or  tlie  person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  had  been  there  committed. 

limits  without  a  passi.  He  siitceeded  in  reselling  Canada,  and  was  demanded,  under  the 
treaty,  aa  a  person  "  eliarged  with  murder."  The  objection  made  was,  tha,t  the  act  done 
by  Anderson  was  not  mmder  by  the  law  of  England  or  the  common  law,  inasmncli 
as,  slavery  not  being  allowed  by  those  laws,  the  tilling  of  a  person  who  attempted  to 
reduce  another  to  slavery,  or  to  retain  him  in  slavery  by  force,  was  justifiable  or 
excusable.  Keliance  was  placed  especially  on  the  language  of  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty,  —  "provided  that  this  [extradition]  shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of 
criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so 
charged  shall  be  found,  would  Justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if 
the  crime  or  offence  liad  been  there  comnjitted."  The  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  of  Upper  CaJiada  sustained  the  requisition ;  while  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Canada  held  tlrnt  tlie  act  did  not  come  within  the  treaty,  and  dischai^ed 
the  prisoner.     The  principle,  therefore,  has  had  no  authoritative  decision. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one.  Assuming  tliat  the  offence  charged  must  have 
the  substantial  elements  of  that  offence  by  tlie  general  law  of  botli  countries,  still 
Missouri  had  no  new  or  peculiar  law  of  murder.  The  definition  of  the  offence  was 
the  same  there  as  in  Canada ;  and  the  same  general  rules  of  evidence  and  instructions 
to  the  jury  would  be  applied  to  the  fects  in  each  country.  In  each,  the  rule  would  be, 
that  the  knowingly  and  intentionally  killing  by  tlie  prisoner  of  a  person  wiio  had  a 
legal  right  to  arrest  him,  in  wilfiiUy  resisting  the  ar»est,  is  murder,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  provocation  to  reduce  it  to  manslaughter.  The  point  where  the  hiw  of  the 
two  countries  would  differ  is,  as  to  Uie  right  to  make  the  arrest  in  the  particular  case, 
and  the  consequent  illegality  of  resisting  it.  The  right  of  the  deceased  to  arrest  the 
prisoner  grew  out  of  the  slave  system ;  but  it  was  part  of  the  law  touching  the  rela- 
tions of  ihhabitants  to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  which  each  nation  must  regulate 
for  itself,  and  which  existed  when  the  treaty  was  made.  If  two  nations  have  an 
identical  code  as  lo  murder,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  trial  and  the  rules  of  evidence, 
there  may  yet  be  great  diversities  in  flie  syslems  of  the  two  nations,  resulting  in  rights 
to  use  force,  or  to  resist  the  use  of  force,  in  one,  directly  opposite  to  what  would 
exist  in  the  other.  Can  this  state  of  things  be  feu-ly  held  to  constitute  a  difference  in 
the  substantial  elements  of  the  offence  in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries?  Does  it 
not  rather  address  itself  to  the  pohcy  of  the  two  countries  in  making  treaties  of 
reciprocal  estradition,  calling  for  exceptions  or  qualifications  t    Aa  to  the  clause  of  the 
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"  Art,  2.  Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall  be  charged, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  convention,  with  any  of  the 
follo'ft'ing  crimes,  to  wit:  murder,  (comprehending  the  crimes 
designated  in  the  French  penal  code  by  the  terms  assassination, 
parricide,  infanticide,  and  poisoning,)  or  with  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit murder,  or  with  rape,  or  with  forgery,  or  with  arson,  or  with 
embezzlement  by  public  officers,  when  the  same  is  punishable 
with  infamous  pnniebment. 

"Art.  3.  On  the  part  of  the  French  government  the  surrender 
shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Muiis- 
ter  of  Justice ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statea,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  thereof. 

"  Art.  4.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery,  effected 

tenth  article  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  relates  to  the 
qaaiiiuia  of  proof.  It  iH  found,  in  the  Same  words,  in  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  art.  27. 
It  is  inserted  to  meet  the  question  how  much  proof  the  examiuing  magistrate  is  en- 
Utled  to  require.  It  might  hare  been  contended  tliat  the  proof  must  he  such  as  would 
be  required  to  convict,  and  Bueh  as  to  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt;  or  that  it 
must  be  such  aa  to  create  a  preponderance  of  belief,  as  in  a  civil  suit;  or  that  the 
showing  of  that  probable  cause  to  believe  guilt  would  be  sufficient,  which,  by  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  authorizes  an  examining  magistrate  to  commit  for  trial. 
Instead  of  attempUng  to  settle  and  define  these  degrees  of  proof,  the  parties  adopted 
the  rule  wliich  the  country  called  upon  to  make  the  eurrender  should  have  established 
for  its  examining  ma^strates,  in  case  of  offences  committed  within  its  jurisdictioD. 
In  Anderson's  case,  tlie  facta  were  sufficiently  proved,  and  the  only  question  was 
one  lying  behind  the  words  of  the  treaty.  Supposing  an  examining  magistrate  in 
Canada,  in  case  of  an  ofience  committed  there,  is  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  before  him 
intentionaliy  killed  a  person  who  was  attempting  to  exercise  an  act  of  forte  upon 
him,  and  the  question  whether  the  homicide  was  murder  or  self-defence  depended 
upon  the  relative  rights  of  the  parties  to  do  or  resist  the  attempted  act,  the  magistrate 
would  commit  liim  for  trial,  unless  the  Jaw  in  that  respect  was  settled  and  clearly  in 
fiivor  of  the  prisoner.  The  dqnbt  as  to  the  law,  in  a  clear  state  of  fects,  leaves  that 
condition  of  things  denominated  probable  cause  to  believe  the  prisoner  guilty,  —  in 
other  words,  leaves  a  state  of  things  proper  for  judicial  investigation.  If  the  same 
magistrate,  sitting  for  extradition  in  a  clear  case  of  homicide,  should  be  satisfied  tliat 
the  law  respecting  homicide  was  identical  in  the  two  countries,  but  tliat  there  would 
be  a  right  to  do  the  act  attempted  in  Missouri  and  a  right  to  resist  it  in  Canada,  could 
he  refuse  to  commit  the  prisoner  on  the  sole  ground  that  there  was  a  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  a  probable  eanae  1  Suppose  the  law  of  a  country  to  authorize 
corporal  punishment  of  a  seaman  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  and  the  seaman  commits 
murder  in  resisting  an  attempt  to  inflict  it  in  a  proper  ease,  and,  escaping  to  another 
country,  is  demanded  under  a  treaty  of  extradition,  —  can  the  latter  country  refuse  the 
smrender  on  the  ground,  that,  while  kilting  in  resistance  to  lawful  force  is  a  crime  in 
each  country,  the  force  attempted  in  the  particular  case  was  not  lawful  by  the  law  of 
the  hitter  country  "i]  —  D. 
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in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisions,  shall  he  borne  and  defrayed 
by  the  government  in  whose  name  the  requisition  shall  have  been 
made. 

"  Art,  5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  shall  not  be 
applied  in  any  manner  to  the  crimes  enumerated  in  tlie  second 
article,  committed  anterior  to  the  date  thereof,  nor  to  any  crime  or 
offence  of  a  purely  political  character." 

§  119.  The  following  additional  article  to  the  above  convention 
was  concluded  between  the  contracting  parties  at  Washington  on 
the  24th  February,  1845,  and  subscquentiy  ratified. 

"  The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the  felonious 
and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of  another,  of  goods  or 
money,  to  any  value,  Ijy  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear ;  and 
the  crime  of  burglary,  defining  the  same  to  be,  breaking  and  enter- 
ing by  night  into  a  mansion-house  of  another,  with  int«nt  to  com- 
mit felony;  and  the  corresponding  crimes  included  under  the 
French  law  in  the  words  vol  qualifiS  crime,  not  being  embraced  in 
the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  extradition  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1843,  it  is  agreed  by  the  present  article,  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  that  persons  charged  with  -those  crimes  shall 
be  respectively  delivered  up,  in  conformity  with  the  first  article 
of  the  said  convention ;  and  the  present  article,  when  ratified 
by  the  parties,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  said  convention,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  originally  inserted  in 
the  same." '« 

§  120.  In  the  negotiation  of  treaties  stipulating  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  specified  crimes,  certain 
rules  are  generally  followed,  and  especially  by  constitiitional  gov- 
ernments. The  principal  of  these  rules  .are,  that  a  State  sliould 
never  authorize  the  extradition  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,^' 

[™  The  supplemental  convention  lietween  France  and  the  United  States  of  Feb 
10, 1858,  eilends  the  duty  of  exCraditJon  to  print^ipals,  accessories  and  accomplices  la 
the  following  crimes :  "  Forging  or  knowingly  passing  or  putting  m  circulation  conn 
terfeit  coin  or  bank-notes  or  other  paper  current  as  money,  with  intent  to  defraud  any 
person  or  persons ;  embezzlement  by  any  person  or  persons,  hired  or  salaried  to  the 
detriment  of  their  employers,  —  when  these  crimes  are  subject  to  infamous  pumsh 
ment."] — D. 

["  Exlraditioa  bg  it  State  of  its  own  Subjects,  Territorialiti/  of  fnmmal  Law  — The 
obligation  or  willingness  of  a  State  to  surrender  its  cilizena  who  are  iharged  with 
crimes  committed  abroad,  and  have  sought  refiige  in  their  own  countrj  is  aJlected  by 
tbe  consideration  whether  such  State  pimishea  its  citizens  for  crimes  so  committed 
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or  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  political  or  purely  local 
crimes,  or  of  slight  offences,  but  ■should  confine  the  provision 
to  such  acts  as  are,  by  common  accord,  regarded  as  grave 
crimes,  (a)^* 

In  that  respect  there  is  a  marlted  dilTerence  among  nations.  Bussia,  Nonray,  most  of 
the  German  States,  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  Portugal,  try  their  subjects  for 
offences  of  almost  all  kinds  committed  abroad ;  and  that  not  only  against  their  own. 
citizens,  but  against  foreigners.  In  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  the  United  States,  the 
general  principle  is  to  regard  crimes  as  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Trjing  their  citizens 
la  foreign  countries  for  offences  committed  there,  for  wliich.  thej  have  jurisdiction  bj 
treaty,  as  in  China  and  man;  of  the  non-Christian  Slates,  does  not  invalidate  tlie  prin- 
ciple. These  IJiree  naljons  take  jurisdiction  over  the  crime  of  slave-trading  committed 
by  their  own  citizens,  without  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  in  whicli  it  may 
have  been  committed ;  but  that  is  because  they  have  attaclied  to  this  offence,  by  treaty 
and  by  legislation,  the  character  of  piracy.  France,  however,  does  punish  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Frenchmen  abroad  against  the  safety  of  Frajice,  and  the  counterfeiting  of 
her  public  seals  and  money,  which  may  circulate  anywhere.  Belgium  and  Holland 
punish  all  offences  of  their  subjects  committed  abroad  agidnst  their  own  State  or  Its 
subjects,  and  certain  great  crimes  against  foreigners  committed  abroad,  without  adopt- 
ing the  general  rule.  The  Italian  monarchy  punishes  high  crimes  of  its  subjects 
committed  abroad,  hut  treats  misdemeanors  by  the  rule  of  reciprocity. 

The  question  whether  a  State  shall  punish  a  foreigner  found  within  its  limits  for  a 
crime  previously  committed  abroad  against  that  State  or  lis  subjects,  also  depends 
upon  its  system  respecting  punishing  gener^ly  for  crimes  committed  abroad.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  respecting  strictly  the  principle  of  tlie  territorially 
of  crime,  leave  them  unpunished.  France  follows  the  analogy  of  its  treatment  of  its 
own  subjects  under  like  ciretunstances.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  almost  without  exception, 
that  a  Stale  will  not  try  its  own  subjects  for  offences  committed  abroad  against  fiireign 
States  or  their  sulgecls,  although  some  States  of  the  more  despotic  character  refuse 
asylum  to  political  oflenders.  Mohl's  Staatar.  ViJlk.  und  Pol.  i.  644  et  set).  Woolsey'a 
Introd.  §78.]— D. 

(a)  Ortolan,  Btgles  Internationales  de  la  Mer,  torn.  i.  p.  340. 

p*  Later  Extraditioa  Treaties.  —  Since  the  author's  text  and  notes  to  his  own  last  edi- 
tion, some  new  extradition  treaties  have  been  made.  One  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wheaton  himself  in  1845,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
of  tiie  United  Slates,  it  is  supposed  on  the  ground  that  it  exempted  each  party  from 
the  obligation  to  surrender  its  own  subjects ;  but,  in  later  cases,  that  objection  seetBS  to 
liave  been  waived,  as  the  treaty  of  June  16,  IB&2,  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia  (U.  S.  Statutes,  x.  1022),  provides  in  Art.  X  that  "  none  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  under  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty."  Kearly  all  the  German  Stat^,  either  ori^naily  or  by  subsequent 
action,  are  parties  to  this  treaty.  The  ot^ectians  heretofore  made  to  such  a  pro- 
vleioD  rested  on  two  considerations,  —  the  want  of  reciprocity,  as  tlie  United  States  did 
not  try  its  citizens  for  crimes  committed  abroad,  wliUe  the  other  parties  to  the  treatj 
did ;  and  the  difflcultJes  that  might  arise,  if  Prussia  and  the  German  powers  should 
claim  to  treat  as  subjects  persons  naturalized  in  the  United  Slates  committing  crimes 
here,  and  seeking  asylum  in  their  native  country. 

Tlie  same  exception  as  to  extradition  of  citizens  or  subjects  is  found  in  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Bavaria  in  1868,  with  Hanover  in  1855,  with 
the  Two  SiciUes  in  1866,  with  Austria  in  1856,  with  Baden  in  1857,  and  with 
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The  delivering  up  by  one  State  of  deserters  from  tlie  military  or 
naval  service  of  another  also  depends  entirely  upon  mutual  comity, 
or  upon  special  compact  between  different  nations,  (by^ 

8  121.  A  criminal  sentence  pronounced  under  tlie  mu- 

.    .       ,  ,  .  ™  Exlra- 

nicipal  law  in  one  otate  can  have  no  direct  legal  effect  in  territorial 
another.     If  it  is  a  sentence  of  conviction,  it  cannot  be  i^r^m'inai 
"executed  without  the  limits  of  the  State  in  whicli  it  is  ^''"'^'"'^■ 
pronounced,  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  offender ;  and  if  he 
is  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  attended  with  civil  disqualifica- 
tions in  his  own  country,  such  a  sentence  can  have  no  legal  effect 
in  another  independent  State.  («) 

But  a  valid  sentence,  whether  of  conviction  or  acquittal,  pro- 
Sweden  fttid  Norway  in  1860.  The  treatiea  with  the  Hawaiian  Iskinds  in  1849, 
with  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1860,  witti  Venezuela  in  1861,  and  with  Mexico 
in  1862,  do  not  contain  the  esception.  In  no  treaty  do  the  United  States  include 
political  or  military  offences,  or  offences  against  peculiar  local  laws,  or  petty  crimes  or 
misdemeanors.  The  provision  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  respecting  the  quantum  of  eridence 
necessary  to  require  extradition,  is  repeated  in  the  subsequent  treaties. 

Great  Britain  has  steadily  refused  to  surrender  political  offenders,  or  to  deny 
them  asylum.  Hansard's  Debates,  1858,  cxxii'.  805.  Lord  Palmeraton's  Despatch 
upon  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Russia  on  Turkey  for  the  extradition  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees.  Annual  Register,  1849,  p.  342.  Heffler,  europ.  Volkr.  |  68. 
Phillimore'a  Intern.  Law  i  407-432  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  receded 
fl:om  this  demand.  Extradition  of  political  offenders  obtains  between  the  States  of  the 
German  Confederation. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  not  disputing  the  right  of  England  to  giie  asylum  U> 
pohtical  offenders,  represented  that  plots  to  assassinate  liim  had  been  formed  by 
refagees  in  England,  and  asted  that  England  should  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
Bueh  offences.  In  accordance  with  this  request  Lord  Palmerston  being  Pr  me  Mm 
ister,  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  punish  conspiraciLS  lormed  in  EngUind  to 
commit  murder  beyond  Her  M^estj  s  dominions  but  the  b  II  was  R,iected  The 
controUing  reason  evidently  was  a  feehng  that  the  ircncji  Government  had  used  too 
high  a  tone  in  demanding  the  passage  ol  euch  a  hiw  ]  — D 

(6)  Bynkerahoek,  Qu^st  Jur  Pub  hb  i  cap  2J  Note  to  Duponceau  s  Transl 
p.  174. 

["  The  United  Slates  have  made  no  treaties  for  the  e-^tradition  of  deserters  from 
military  or  naval  service  Negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  incluie 
Buch  deserters  and  fugitive  slaves  while  slavery  existed  m  tl  e  BnUsh  ^  est  India 
Islands,  were  begun  in  1826  by  the  United  Slates  and  renewed  m  1828-29  but  tailed 
from  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  aurrender  fugitive  slaves  Correspond 
ence  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  June  19,  1826,  and  Sept.  26,  1827 ;  and  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Barbour,  June  IB,  1828,  and  Oct -2,  1828.  Br.  and  Eor.  State-Papers, 
1829-80,  p.  1221.  There  is  a  convention  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  Aug,  8,  1857, 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  deserters  and  persona  owing  future  miMtary  service. 
Nouveau  Kecueil,  xvi.  595.]  — D. 

(o)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  86,  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de 
I'Europe,  Part  H,  tiL  1,  ch.  2,  §§  64,  65.    FoUx,  Droit  International  Prive,  §  565. 
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nounccd  in  one  State,  may  have  certain  indirect  and  collateral 
effects  in  other  States.  If  pronounced  under  the  municipal  law 
in  the  State  where  the  supposed  crime  was  committed,  or  to  which 
the  supposed  offender  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence,  either  of 
conviction  or  acquittal,  would,  of  course,  he  an  effectual  bar 
(exc^tio  rei  Judieatce^  to  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State.  If 
pronounced  in  any  other  foreign  State  than  that  where  the  offence 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  to  which  the  party  owed 
allegiance,  the  sentence  wonld  be  a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  pror 
tect  him  against  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  offence.*' 

Piracy  §122.  The  judicial  power  of  evcry  State  cxtonds  to  tliB 

iinder  ihe  punishment  of  certain  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
tions.  among  which  is  piracy. 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  text-writers  to  be  the  offence  of  dep- 
redating on  the  seas  without  being  a^ithorized  by  any  sovereign 
State,  or  with  commissions  from  different  sovereigns  at  war  with 
each  other.  (_a) 

The  ofiicera  and  crew  of  an  armed  vessel,  commissioned  against 
one  nation,  and  depredating  upon  another,  are  not  liable  to  be  treat- 
ed as  pirates  in  thus  exceeding  their  authority.  The  State  by  whom 
the  commission  is  granted,  being  responsible  to  other  nations  for 
what  is  done  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  has  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  try  and  punish  all  oifences  committed  vmder  color  of  its 
authority.  (6)^ 

§  123.  The  offence  of  depredating  under  commissions  from  differ- 
ent sovereigns,  at  war  with  each  other,  is  clearly  piratical,  since  the 
authority  conferred  by  one  is  repugnant  to  the  other ;  but  it  has 
been  doubted  how  far  it  may  be  lawful  to  cruise  under  commis- 
sions from  different  sovereigns  allied  against  a  common  enemy. 

C  HaOetk's  Intern.  Law,  176.  "Westlake's  Pr,  Intern.  Law,  ch.  ii.  Eiquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Intern,  ii.  2,  8.  Woolsey'e  Inlrod,  §  77.  If  a  criminal  sliould  fly  to 
another  State  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  milder  sentence,  such  sentence  would 
be  no  bar  to  a  trial  in  the  Stale  in  wHoh  the  crime  wag  committed.  HaUeck's  Intern. 
Law,  175.]  — D. 

{a)  See  authorities  cited  in  note  to  (he  case  of  United  Slates  v.  Smith,  Wheatoa's 
Eep.  V.  167. 

{h)  Bynkershoek,  Qnsst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.    Eutherforth'e  Ins.  ii.  595. 

["'  The  author  doubtless  would  confine  this  statement  to  acts  done  under  color  of 
national  authority,  hut  exceeding  it.  The  mere  &ct  of  having  a  commission  to  cruise 
against  a  certain  nation  would  not  exempt  the  possessor  from  trial  as  a  pirate,  if  the 
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The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  although  it  miglit 
not  amount  to  the  crime  of  piracy,  still  it  would  be  irregular  and 
illegal,  because  the  two  co-beHigereiits  may  have  adopted  different 
rules  of  conduct  respecting  neutrals,  or  may  be  separately  bound 
by  engagements  unknown  to  the  party,  (ay^ 

§  124.  Pirates  being  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind,  and 
all  nations  having  aii  equal  interest  in  their  apprehension  and 
punishment,  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  on  the  high  seas  by 
the  armed  vessels  of  any  particular  Stat«,  and  brought  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction,  for  trial  in  its  tribunals,  (a)*® 

acts  done  by  him  to  vessels  of  a  different  nation  were  audi  as  could  not,  in  any  sense, 
be  s^d  lo  be  done  nnder  color  of  belligerent  authority.]  — D. 

(a)  Bynkerehoek,  Qutest.  Jur.  Piib.  lib.  i.  cap.  17,  p.  130;  Duponceau'a  Transl. 
Valin,  Commentaire  but  I'Ord.  de  la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  236,  "  The  law,"  saya  Sir" 
L.  Jenkins,  "  distinguishes  between  a  pirate  who  is  a  highwayman,  and  sets  up  for 
robbing,  either  having  no  commission  at  all  or  else  hath  two  ot  three,  and  a  lawful 
man-of-war  tliat  exceeds  his  commission."    Works,  ii.  714. 

p'  Haulefeuilie  contends  ttiat  a  privateer  ta^ng  commissions  A'om  two  sovereigns, 
though  they  be  allies  in  the  war,  is  a  pirate.  I>roit8  des  Nat,  Keutr.  tom.  i.  liv.  8,  p.  190. 
Such  cruising  is  condemned  by  Masse  (Droit  Coram,  liv,  ii.  tit.  1,  No.  166)  and  by 
Martens  {Essai  but  lea  Armateurs,  ch,  2,  §  14),  although  they  do  not  positively  say  that 
persons  so  cruising  ate  pirates.  Aliter,  Abreu,  Presas  Marit.  Part  II,  ch.  1,  §§  7,  8. 
The  objection  is,  that  the  cruiser  should  1)6  responsible  to  one  sovereign,  whose 
instructions  and  rules  of  war  he  must  obey  exclusively,  and  who  sliali  be  responsible 
G>r  him.  Phillimore  treats  such  acts  as  dangerous  and  to  lie  discountenanced,  but 
not  as  necessarily  piracy,    i,  874.]  —  D. 

(a)  "  Every  man,  by  the  usage  of  our  European  nations,  is  jiistkiaUe  in  the  place 
where  the  crime  is  committed ;  so  are  pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the  protection  of 
all  laws  and  privileges,  and  to  be  tried  in  wliat  ports  soever  they  may  be  taken."  Sir 
L.  Jenkins's  Works,  ii,  714. 

[^  Piracy.  —  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  attempted  definitions  of  piraoy  are  unsat- 
isfactory; some  being  too  wide,. and  some  too  narrow.  The  author's  deacriplion,  rather 
than  definition,  is  perhaps  the  most  adeq^uate.  Some  writers,  and  even  judges,  seem 
to  have  treated  the  phrase  hoslis  kamani  jeneris  as  if  it  were  a  definition  of  pira<!y. 
Dr.  Tindal,  Howell's  State  TriaJs,  xu.  1271-2,  note,  in  the  case  of  the  privateers  of 
James  11.,  reports  this  point  as  made  and  overruled ;  and  says,  "  It  is  neither  a  defini. 
tion  nor  as  much  as  a  description  of  a  pirate,  but  a  rhetorical  invective,"  It  is  true, 
that  a  pirate  jure  genlitim  can  be  seized  and  tried  by  any  nation,  irrespective  of  hie 
national  character,  or  of  that  of  the  vessel  on  board  wliich,  against  which,  or  from 
whicli,  the  act  was  done.  The  reason  of  this  must  be,  that  the  act  is  one  over  which 
all  nations  have  equal  jurisdiction.  This  can  result  only  ttom  tlie  iict,  that  it  is  com- 
mitted where  all  have  a  common,  and  no  nation  an  exclusive,  jurisdiction,  —  i.e.,  upon 
the  high  seas  ;  and,  if  on  board  ship,  and  by  her  own  crew,  then  the  ship  must  be  one 
in  winch  no  national  authority  reigns.  The  criminal  may  have  committed  but  one 
crime,  and  intended  but  one,  and  that  against  a  vessel  of  a  particular  nation ;  yet,  if 
done  on  the  high  seas,  under  certain  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  referred  la,  he 
may  be  seized  and  tried  by  any  natiot).  In  such  case,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
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Distinc-  Tliis  proposition,  however,  must  be  confined  to  piracy 
pilS^in'^"  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  be  extended 
the  law  of  to  offences  which  are  made  piracy  by  municipal  legia- 
piracy  un-  lation.  Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  tried 
■municipal  o-nd  ptiiiished  in  the  coui'ts  of  justice  of  any  nation, 
aiataies.  y^y  -(piiomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed  ;  but  piracy 
created  by  municipal  statute  can  only  be  tried  by  that  State  within 
whose  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  on  board  of  whose  vessels, 
the  offence  thus  created  was  committed.  There  are  certain  acts 
which  are  considered  piracy  by  the  internal  laws  of  a  State,  to 
which  the  law  of  nations  does  not  attach  the  same  signification. 
It  is  not  by  force  of  the  international  law  that  those  wlio  commit 
these  acts  are  tried  and  punished,  but  in  consequence  of  special 

aa,tiBfi  the  court  iffirmatively  as  a  (het,  that  he  had  a  purpose  to  plunder  vessels  of 
ftll  nations  or  vessels  irrespective  of  nationality ;  nor  would  the  court  be  driven  to 
an  artifiual  presnraption  of  law,  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  such  general 
hostile  purpose  existed 

On  the  other  hand  that  is  too  wide  a  definition  which  would  embrace  all  acts  of 
pluntter  and  violence  in  degree  sufficient  to  constitute  piracy,  simply  because  done 
on  the  hich  seae  As  every  crime  may  be  committed  at  sea,  piracy  might  thus  be 
extended  to  tlie  whole  criminid  code.  If  an  act  of  robbery  or  murder  were  com- 
mitted upon  one  ot  the  passengers  or  crew  by  another  in  a  vessel  at  sea,  tlie  vessel 
bemg  at  the  time  and  continuing  under  lawful  authority,  and  the  offender  were 
'ecnred  and  eonSned  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  to  be  taken  home  for  trial,  —  this 
slate  of  things  would  not  aulhonze  seizure  and  trial  by  any  nation  that  chose  to  inter- 
lore,  ot  within  whose  Umits  the  offender  might  afterwards  he  tbund.  United  Stales 
V.  Palmer,  Wlieaton'a  Eep.  iii.  610.  United  States  v.  Pirates,  lb.  v.  184.  United 
Stales  V.  Klintoelt,  lb.  v.  144.  United  Slates  v.  Holmes,  lb,  v.  412.  The  Malefc 
Adhel  (Harmony  v.  United  States),  Howard,  ii.  210.  United  States  Laws,  is.  175 ; 
idl.  811-15.  Kutherford's  Inst,  lib.  ii.  ch.  9.  American  State  Papers,  i.  88-94,  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  M,  Genet, 

To  constitute  piracy  jure  gentium  it  is  ueeeesacy,  Ist,  That  the  offence,  being 
adeqoftte  in  degree,  —  for  instance,  robbery,  destruction  by  fire,  or  other  injury  to  per- 
sona or  property,  —  must  he  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  not  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  any  nation  ;  and,  2d,  That  the  offenders,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  act,  should  be  in  fact  free  fi^m  lawful  authority,  or  should  have  made  them- 
selves so  by  their  deed,  or,  as  Sir  L.  Jenkins  says  (ii.  714),  "  out  of  the  protection  of 
all  laws  and  privileges,"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Due  de  Eroglie  (Ecrifs,  i.  865),  "qui 
n'nJt  ni  feu  ni  lien : "  in  shod,  they  must  be  in  the  predicament  of  outlaws. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  act  must  he  done  liicri  causa,  and  Ihe  English 
common-law  definition  of  an/mus/MraiM/r  has  been  treated  as  a  requisite;  but  the  motive 
may  be  gratuitous  malice,  or  the  purpose  may  be  to  destroy,  in  private  revenge  for 
real  or  supposed  injuries  done  by  persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  or  by  a  particular 
national  authority. 

On  these  points  the  fbllowing  authorities  may  be  consulted:  As  to  the  definition, 
koilis  htanani  ffeneria,  Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.  1271-2,  note ;  Tindal's  Law  of 
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laws  ■wliich  assimilate  them  to  pirates,  and  which  can  only  be 
applied  by  the  State  which  has  enacted  them,  and  then  with  refer- 
ence to  ita  own  subjects,  and  in  places  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
The  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery,  committed  by  foreigners  on 
board  of  a  foreign  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  justiciable 
in  the  tribunals  of  another  country  tlian  that  to  whicli  the  vessel 
belongs ;  but  if  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  at  the  time  be- 
longing, in  fact  as  well  as  right,  to  any  foreign  power  or  its  sub- 
jects, but  in  possession  of  a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and 
acknowledging  obedience  to  no  flag  whatsoever,  these  crimes  may 


Naljons.  cited  there.  Pliillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  406.  Le  due  tie  Broglie,  "  Sur  In 
Piraterie,"  Ecrite,  iii.  886-875.  The  Serhassan,  Wm.  Rob.  U.  357.  Notes  of  Cases,  iii. 
592.  The  Mftlek  Adhel,  Howard,  ii.  282.  As  to  other  elements  necesBaiy  to  give 
general  jurisdiction,  and  constitute  piracy  jwr«  getUiiciii,  Woolsej's  Introd.  §  137. 
Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  394.  Bynkerali.  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  Kent,  i. 
184-0.  Le  due  de  Broglie, " Sur  laPiraterie," Ecrita,  iii.  885-876.  Wildman's  Intern. 
Law,  ii.  150.  United  StatPs  v.  Palmer,  Wheaton's  Eep.  iii.  610.  United  States  v. 
Kliiitoclt,  Wlieaton's  Eep.  v.  152.  United  States  v.  Pirates,  lb.  185.  United 
States  a.  Holmes,  lb.  412.    Blacliat.  Comm.  iv.  286. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  to  the  elements  of  piracy  jure  peitiuni;  — 

I.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  purpose  to  depredate  on  property,  beyond  such  as 
belongs  to  one  nation  or  one  claas  of  persons  or  one  individual,  should  be  proved  or 
artiflcially  presumed. 

II.  The  motive  need  not  be  Iticri  caasa ;  nor  need  the  acts  and  intent  square  tliem- 
selves  to  the  English  common-law  definitions  oi  aninnis  faraiidi,  or  nialite.  It  Is  enough 
if  the  eorpas  ddieti  exists ;  and  the  aninius  be  one  which  the  law  of  nations  regards  as 
criminal,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  on  the  high  seas,  —  narii 
rdv  KOtvtv  &jzavTijv  ia/QpCmt^n  \biiov. 

in.  AltlioL^h  the  act  and  intent  may  be  sufBcient  to  constitute  piracy,  all  nations 
have  not  jurisdiction  to  try  it,  unless  it  was  committed  beyond  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  nation.  To  put  it  in  such  predicament,  the  act  most  have  been  committed 
not  only  on  the  high  seas,  bat  beyond  that  kind  of  juriadiction  which  alt  nations  con- 
cede to  each  nation  over  vessels  sailing  the  seas  under  at  once  its  rfe/octo  and  dejare 
anthority  and  responsibility,  and  in  the  peace  of  all  nations.  Crimes,  therefore,  of 
whatever  character,  committed  on  board  by  inmates  of  anch  vessels,  are  not  jus- 
ticiable of  all  nations.  But,  if  such  a  vesael  pasaes  into  the  control  of  tlie  robbers 
or  murderers  on  board,  and  the  lawflil  autliority  is  in  tact  displaced,  and  she  l>ecomes 
an  outlaw,  any  nation  may  seize  the  vessel  and  try  the  criminals.  So,  if  persona  on 
board  any  kind  of  sea-craft,  not  in  ^t  under  any  national  authority  and  reaponaibilitr, 
and  acting  in  defiance  thereof,  board  a  duly  authorized  vessel  sailing  in  the  peace  of 
all  nations,  and  commit  robbery  or  murder  on  board,  and  depart,  leaving  the  vessel  to 
its  regular  authorities,  they  may  still  be  tried  as  pirates  by  any  nation  in  whose  juris- 
diction they  may  be  found ;  although  the  cruisers  of  a  foreign  nation,  by  reaaon  of  the 
rule  against  internatifinal  interference,  could  not  have  taken  them  out  of  snch  a 
vesael,  if,  ailer  their  acta  were  completed,  they  had  been  secured  hy  tlie  authorities  of 
the  reasel  and  confined  in  her,  to  be  taken  to  port  for  trial.]  — D. 
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be  punished  as  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations,  in  tlio  courts  of 
any  nation  having  custody  of  tlie  offciidors.  (6)^ 

(i)  United  stales  u.  Klintoek,  Wheaton'a  Eep.  v.  144;  United  States  v.  Pirafea, 
lb.  184. 

[84  Uehek  as  Piroifs.  — .The  question  may  as  well  be  considered  here  aa  elsewhere, 
to  which  promlneneo  has  lately  been  given  by  the  dvil  war  in  the  United  States,  in 
what  sense  rebels  in  arms,  cruising  on  ttie  liiijli  seas  against  the  property  of  the  parent 
Suite,  are  pirates. 

The  question  must  first  be  considered  aa  between  the  rebels  and  the  parent  State. 
The  parent  State  ravist  hold  the  legal  sia(«s  of  rebellion  to  be  crime,  and  that  of  rebels 
to  be  criminals.  The  dimensions  of  the  rebellion,  its  power  and  organization,  do  not 
alter  the  strictly  legal  siatua  of  the  rebel.  Poli(;y  or  humanity  may  lead  the  State  to 
forego  or  remit  the  enforcement  of  flie  law,  and  to  treat  rebels  as  belligerents,  for 
certain  purposes ;  but  this  is  in  the  constant  control  of  the  political  department  of  the 
goTcrnmcnl,  from  day  to  day,  and  in  each  ease  and  locality.  ( See  ante,  note  32,  on 
p,  84.)  Aa  a  question  of  law,  in  the  courts,  a  rebel  is  a  criminal,  whether  his  acts  are 
done  at  sea  or  on  land.  His  acts  of  Tiolence  are  treason,  and  may  be  robbery  or  mur- 
der. If  rebels  in  control  of  a  vessel  at  sea  plunder  and  destroy  property,  and  have  no 
defence  except  the  authority  of  the  rebellious  organization,  a  court  of  the  parent  State 
cannot  recognize  that  authori^.  The  question  of  acting  botiS  Jide  under  color  of  an 
asserted  belligerent  power  in  the  rebels,  cannot  arise  between  the  Stale  and  one  of  its 
own  subjects.  The  only  result  would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  a  court  of  law,  the  rebel  is 
a  criminal.  Eose  ".  Hiraely,  Cr.  iv.  272.  Cheriotv.  Foussat,  Bing.  iii.  253.  Nelson  J., 
in  the  trial  of  the  Savannah  pirates,  871-8.  Grier  J.,  in  the  trial  of  Smitli,  96-99.  Judge 
Sprague's  cliarge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.  and  I^aw  Kep,  xxiv.  17, 18. 
Judge  Sprague's  opinion  in  the  Amy  Warwick,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.  and  lb,  344. 

Is  his  crime  piracy  1  Wliether  piracy  by  the  municipal  law,  is  a  mere  question 
of  special  statutes,  not  of  international  law.  The  State  can  so  denominate  the  crime 
if  it  chooaes.  Can  the  courts  of  the  parent  State  pronounce  the  act  ipiracy  jure  gentium? 
In  the  case  of  King  James  II.'s  pirates  (Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.J,  men  cruising 
against  Britisli  commerce  under  a  commission  from  James  IL,  who  claimed  to  be  de 
jure  king,  were  adjudged  pirates  jure  gentium.  Dr.  Phillimore  (Intern.  I^w,  i.  406J 
says,  "  The  reason  of  the  theory  must  be  allowed  to  preponderaie  greatly  towards  the 
position  that  these  privateers  were  Jure  geatium  pirates." 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  19  April,  1861,  declares 
tliat  "  any  person  acting  under  pretended  authority  of  the  States  in  rebellion  and 
molesting  vessels  of  the  United  States,  would  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy."  United  States  Laws,  ail.,  App. 
for  1861,  p.  2.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  piracy  jure  gentium,  as  there  were 
statutes  in  existence  declaring  acts  to  be  piracy  which  would  not  or  might  not  be  so 
jtire  geatiunt.  The  crew  of  The  Savannah,  commissioned  under  rebel  authority,  were 
indicted  for  piracy,  and  tried  at  New  York  before  Judge  Nelson.  He  ruled  that  their 
oflfenee,  if  proved,  was  piracy  under  the  counts  founded  upon  the  statutes,  but  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  piracy  jure  genlitan.  The  reason,  however,  which  he 
assigned  for  the  doubt,  is  inadequate ;  viz.,  that  the  prisoners'  intention  to  depredate  was 
confined  to  vessels  and  cargoes  of  one  nation  only :  while,  to  constitute  such  piracy,  a 
general  intent  to  depredate  on  vessels  of  any  or  all  nations  was  essential.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  maintainable  in  principle  or  on  authority.  (See  note  8S,  si^ira,  on  I'iracy.J 
The  real  difficulty  is  in  the  actual  intent  of  the  individuals,  which  is  not  to  depredate 
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§  125.  The  African  slave-trade,  though  prohibited  by     siave- 
the  municipal  laws  of  most  nations,  aud  declared  to  be  thVjirehib- 
piracj  by  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  aiid  the  United  '^^^'^^ 
States,  and,  since  the  treaty  of  1841,  with  Great  Britain,  ^'""^ 

in  a  criminal  sense,  but  to  capture  and  destroy  jure  belli.  An  answer  to  tliis  objection 
38,  that  a  subject  of  the  Stale  cannot  be  allowed,  in  a  court  of  his  own  State,  to  plead  any 
such  intent  under  such  circumstances.  It  ia  inconsistent  with  the  political  right  which 
the  Slate  has  of  treating  rebellion  as  a  crime.  In  tlie  trial  of  Smitli  in  PhiladelpliiH, 
mho  was  acting  under  a  rebel  commission,  Judge  Grier  held  that  the  coxat  could  treat 
him  only  as  a  pirate  and  robber.  (Smith's  Trial,  1861. J  Smith  and  his  associates  were 
conTicled;  but  the  President,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  because  the  rebels  threatened 
retaliation,  transferred  tiiem  to  military  enatody  as  prisoners  of  war :  and  no  cases 
afterwards  occurred  of  an  attempt  by  the  government  to  treat  rebels  in  arms  as  crimi- 
nals. But  this  course  of  policy  does  not  affect  tiie  legal  question,  in  the  abstract, 
before  a  court ;  as  the  sovereign,  in  suppressing  a  rebellion,  may  exercise  as  well 
sovereign  as  belligerent  powers  against  rebels.  (Prize  Causes,  Black,  ii.  685.  Amy 
■Warwick,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.,  and  Law  Eep.  xsiv.  344.  Eose  a.  Himely, 
Cr.  jv.  272.)  In  the  debate  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  on  the  I6th  May,  1861,  on  the 
President's  proclamation,  it  was  conceded  by  Lords  Brougham,  Kingsdown,  Chelms- 
ford, Derby,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  it  was  competent  for  the.  United  Slates  to 
treat  their  own  dtizona,  cruising  under  Confederate  authority,  as  pirates ;  but  whether 
jure  gentium  or  under  statute  kw  was  not  distinctly  noticed. 

If  it  is  conceded  tliat  a  rebel,  indicted  in  the  courts  of  the  parent  State  for  piracy 
tmder  the  law  of  nations,  cannot  be  allowed  to  set  up  that  his  intent  was  to  depredate 
only  jura  Mti,  the  logical  result  would  seem  to  be  that  such  courts  may  declare  him 
a  pirate  jure  geatiam,  unless,  to  constitute  such  piracy,  an  actual  intent  to  depredate 
irrespective  of  the  national  character  of  vessels  is  an  essential  element  in  that  crime. 
That  Bucli  an  intent  is  not  necessary,  vide  supra,  note  83,  on  Piracy. 

The  next  question  is,  how  inch  persons  will  be  regarded  in  the  courts  of  a  neutral 
country.  Lord  Chelmsford  saiii,  in  the  debate  above  referred  to:  "If  the  Southern 
Confederacy  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power  [i.e.  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment], if  any  Englishman  were  to  fit  out  a  privateer  fbr  the  purpose  of  assisting 
tlie  Soodiern  States  against  the  Nortiiem  States  {i.e.  the  United  States],  lie  would  he 
guilty  of  piracy."  The  reasoning  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  same  rules  govern  the 
courts  of  the  neutral  nations  as  govern  those  of  the  parent  State.  If  tlie  acts  are 
sufficient  to  constitute  puTicy,  unless  the  authority  is  a  defence,  the  court  of  tlie  neutral 
country  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  political  department  of  its  government,  as  recog- 
nition of  belligerency  is  a  political,  and  not 'a  judicial,  question.  Accordingly,  if  tlie 
neutral  government  has  declined  to  recognize  the  parties  to  a  rebellion  as  belligerents, 
its  courts  cannot  allow  their  commission  to  be  a  defence,  or  treat  acts  done  under  it  as 
belligerent  acts.  The  courts  of  the  parent  Slate  and  of  the  neutral  power  both  follow 
the  lead  of  the  political  department.  But  the  further  question  arises,  whetlier,  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  commission  and  die  lawful  belligerency  of  the  acts,  the  court 
.  may  not  still  open  the  question  of  the  actual  intent  of  the  prisoner.  In  United  States 
V.  Klintoci,  Wheaton's  Bep.  v.  149,  Marshall  C.  J.  threw  out  a  suggestion  whether  a 
person,  acting  in  good  fmth  under  a  commission  purporting  to  be  issued  by  com- 
petent foreign  authority,  might  not  be  clear  of  tlie  crime  of  piracy.  No  State  can 
admit  that  defence  by  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  a  contest  against  itself.  Perfiaps 
a  court  of  law  cannot  do  so  in  a  case  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  acting  under  a  com- 
mission from  any  foreign  power  not  recognized  as  belligerent  by  his  sovereign.  A 
17*  197 
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by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  is  not  such  by  the  general  interna- 
tional law ;  and  its  interdiction  cannot  be  enforced  by  tlie  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  right  of  visitation  and  search.  That  right  does  not 
exist,  in  time  of  peace,  independently  of  special  compact,  (a) 

writer  in  tlie  Am.  Jurist,  vol.  x.  267-8,  contends  that  "  whoever  takes  a  commission 
to  wage  private  war  from  any  other  than  his  own  Bovereign,  does  it  at  his  own  peril, 
and  most  know  that  the  commission  he  receives  is  lawful.  Any  other  position 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  mankind." 

The  course  pursued  by  the  British  Government  during  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  aeema  to  have  been  this :  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (17  Geo.  III. 
ch.  9, 1777),  reciting  that  acts  of  treason,  piracy,  and  felony  had  heen  committed  by 
sundry  persons,  many  of  whom  were,  and  would  thereafter  be,  confined  for  trial  on 
■  charges  of  such  crimes,  and  that  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  try  them  forthwith,  and 
of  evil  example  to  let  them  go  at  large,  and  authorizing  the  detention  of  such  persons 
by  the  crown,  with  bail  or  judicial  intervenlion,  for  one  year.  This  act  was  renewed 
annually  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Its  object  was  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  deeUira- 
tion  that  the  legal  stains  of  American  rebels  was  tliat  of  felons  or  pirates,  and  to  secure 
B  mode  of  detaining  them  in  custody  witliout  recognizing  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 
being  obliged  to  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals.  In  the  mean  time,  between  the 
armies  in  America-,  prisoners  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  exchanged,  paroled,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  persons  were  judicially  tried  and  punished  as  criminals 
during  the  war:  and  the  recognition  of  independence  disposed  of  the  question. 

The  next  question  is,  how  foreigners  who  aid  (he  rebellion  by  cruising  against  com- 
merce will  be  regarded  by  the  courts  of  the  parent  country.  It  would  seem  that  the 
court  can  make  no  distinction  in  their  fiivor.  The  rebellion  is  a  crime ;  and  all  who 
Tolnniarily  aid  it  in  arms  are  criminals,  whether  subjects  or  intervening  foreigners. 
The  fact  that  the  sovereign,  whose  subjects  those  foreigners  are,  may  have  recog- 
nized the  rebellion  as  belligerent,  can  have  no  legal  effect  on  their  slotvs  in  the  court  of 
the  Slate  engaged  in  subduing  the  rebellion.  It  is  a  (act  addressing  itself  solely  to  the 
politjod  department  of  the  government.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  16th  May,  1861,  upon  the  President's  proclamation,  strong  expressions  were  used 
by  Lords  Kingsdown  and  Cranworth  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury),  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  Stales  ought  not  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  as  against 
foreign  commerce,  —  viz.,  search  and  blockade,  and  yet  treat  the  rebels  as  traitors, 
and  British  subjects,  cruising  nnder  rebel  commissions,  as  criminals ;  and  that,  as 
Britain  had  acknowledged  the  rebels  as  capable  of  commissioning  cruisers,  she  had  a 
right  to  demand  that  their  commissions  should  be  respected  by  the  United  States  in 
case  of  British  sttbjecte.  These  were,  however,  considerations  addressed  to  statesmen 
and  not  to  courts.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  he  conceded  by  all  the  law 
lords,  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  May  18, 1861,  recognizing 
belligerency,  no  British  subject,  making  liimself  a  party  to  the  war  against  the  United 
States,  with  which  Great  Britain  was  at  peat*,  could  expect  tlie  intervention  of  the 
crown  in  his  favor. 

The  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  bearing  on  tliis  point  are  those :  It  declares 

Great  Britain  to  be  at  peace  witli  the  Uniled  States,  —  recognizing  the  persons  in 

rebellion  as  belligerents)  and  both  "tlie  contending  parties"  as  having  tlie  rights  of 

,    belligerents  against  neutrals  ;  declares  strict  neutrality  and  non-intervention ;  and  com- 

(a)  Dodson's  Adm.  Eep.  ii.  210,  S^   Louis.      Whealon's   Rep.  x.  66,  La  Jeune 
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The  African  slave-trade,  onee  considered  not  only  a  lawful  but 
desirable  branch  of  commerce,  a  participation  in  which  was  made 
the  object  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  treaties  between  different 
European  States,  is  now  denounced  as  an  odious  crime,  by  the 
almost  universal  consent  of  nations.  This  branch  of  commerce 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  successively  prohibited  by  the  municipal 

manda  nil  Eritisli  subjects  to  observe  strict  nentraUty,  and  "  to  abstain  from  Yiolating 
or  eonlraTeiiing  either  the  law  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  that  behalf,  or  the  law  of 
nations  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  country  at  their  peril."  It 
calls  attention  to  the  neutrality  or  ti>reign-enllstnient  act  of  69  George  III. ;  and 
declares  that  British  subjects,  offending  against  that  statute. or  the  law  of  nations 
respecting  war,  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  and  tlie  hiw  of  nations;  and 
ends  with  the  declaration,  that  British  subjects  "  who  may  misconduct  themselves  in 
the  premises  .  ,  .  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their  own  wrong,"  and  that  "  they 
will  m  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  against  any  liabilities  or  penal  eonsa- 
quencea  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure  by  such  misconduct." 

No  case  occurred,  in  this  war,  of  a  British  subject,  engaged  in  acts  which  Great 
Britain  declares  and  considers  belligerent  when  done  by  the  parties  to  the  war,  being 
treated  by  the  United  Stales  as  a  pirate,  or  otherwise  as  a  criminal ;  the  government 
giTing  all  tbreigners  found  in  arms  under  rebel  autliority  the  same  treatment  they 
gave  to  citizens  in  arms,  —  that  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  June,  1861,  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  of  17  June,  ISei,  are  substantially  to  the  same  efiect;  and  both  warn  their 
subjects,  that,  if  they  make  themselves  parties  to  the  war,  they  sliall  have  no  claim 
to  any  protection  from  ttieir  government  against  any  acts  or  measures,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  the  belligerents  may  exercise  or  decree. 

A  question  cognate  to  the  present  was  presented  in  the  cases  arising  out  of  the 
burning  of  the  AmericMi  merchant-ship  Golden  Rocket.  This  vessel  was  seized  at  sea 
and  burned  in  July,  1861,  by  the  steamer  Florida,  commanded  by  one  Serames,  who 
held  a  commission  as  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  rebel  government.  Actions  were 
brought  on  the  policies  of  insurance  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Maine  and  Masaachu- 
aetts,  and  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
questions  of  law  argued  was  this ;  Whether  tlie  owners  could  recover  for  a  loss  under 
policies  which  did  not  insure  against  belligerent  capture,  but  did  insure  against  pimtea 
and  assailing  tliieves.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  unanimous  opinion, 
that  of  Maine  by  anopinionof  am^ority  of  the  court,  and  Mr.  Justice  CliSbrd  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  decided,  that,  tliis  being  a  mere  civil  private  con- 
tract, the  question  was,  what  the  parties  meant  by  tlie  words  they  used ;  and,  although 
the  legal  siatus  of  the  dtizens  of  the  United  States  who  committed  this  act,  in  tlie 
view  of  the  law  of  the  Union,  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against  them,  would  be  that  of 
traitors,  criminals,  and,  at  least  under  the  statute  law,  of  pirates,  the  contract  between 
underwriters  and  merchants  looked,  not  to  the  code  or  policy  of  any  one  nation  in  its 
u  e  of  the  tern  "p'  ale  "as  distinguished  from  a  belligerent,  but  referred  to  general 
con  n  e  c  a  usages  of  speech,  and  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  constituted  piracy  by 
the  gene  al  pnbh  commercial  law  of  the  world ;  and  that,  as  tlie  rebellion  had  risen 
tfl  he  d  mens  on>  of  an  actual  war  waged  by  a  rfe  /aao  government,  which  the  chief 
oomn  e  a  a  o  is  of  the  world  recognized  as  belligerent,  and  in  which  war  tlie 
Un  ed  a  h  ese  cised  powers  and  privileges  accorded  by  neutrals  only  to  a  state 
of     a      he  a      of  d  s  roying  The  Golden  Rocket  was  not  piracy  in  tJie  saise  of  the 
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laws  of  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  to  tlicir 
own  subjects.  Its  final  abolition  was  stipulated  by  the  ti'eaties 
of  Paris,  Kiel,  and  Ghent,  in  1814,  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  and  reiter- 
ated by  the  additional  article  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  1815.  The  accession  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  principle  of  the  abolition  was  finally 
obtained,  by  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  those  powers, 

pdky.  See  The  Golden  Rocket  Cases  — viz.,  Dole  v.  The  N,  Eng.  M.  M.  Ins.  Co. 
AUen,  vi.  392 ;  Dole  v.  Merch.  M.  M.  Ids.  Co.  ;  and  Dole  v.  N.  En?.  M.  M.  Ins.  Co.,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Massaohu setts,  October,  1864. 

The  following  propositions  are  offered,  not  as  statements  of  settled  law  (for  most 
of  them  are  not  covered  by  a  settled  nsage  of  nations,  by  judicial  decisions  of  present 
aulJiority,  or  by  the  agreement  of  jurists),  but  as  su^estions  of  principles ;  — 

I.  The  courts  of  a  State  must  treat  rebellion  against  the  State  as  a  crime,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  as  criminals.  If  the  acts  are  depredations  on  commerce 
protected  by  the  State,  they  may  be  adjudged  piracy  /ure  jai(i«m  by  the  courts  of  tlie 
State.  It  is  a  political  and  not  a  legal  question,  whether  tlie  right  so  to  treat  them 
shall  be  exercised. 

II.  The  fact  that  the  State  has  actually  treated  its  prisoners  as  prisoners  of  war, 
exclianged  prieoners,  respected  dags  of  truce,  &c.,  or  has  clamed  and  exercised  the 
powers  and  priTilegcs  of  war  as  against  neutrals,  does  not  change  the  abstract  rule  of 
law,  in  the  Court.  If  tlie  State  presents  such  persons  to  tlie  court  for  trial,  tlie  court 
must  adjudge  them  criminals.  The  question  whetlier  they  shall  be  so  presented  is  one, 
not  of  law,  but  of  policy,  which  the  political  department  of  the  State  must  hold  in  its 
hands,  and  which  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances, 

III.  If  a  foreigner  knowingly  cruises  against  the  commerce  of  a  State  under  a 
rebel  commission,  he  takes  the  chance  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate  jare  gentium,  or 
a  belligerent.  In  point  of  law,  his  foreign  allegiance  or  citizenship  is  immaterial.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  sovereign  whose  subject  he  is  has  recog- 
nized the  rebel  authorities  as  belligerents  or  not.  It  is  not  the  custom  for  foreign 
naUona  to  interfere  to  protect  their  dtizens  voluntarily  aiding  a  rebellion  against  a 
Ariendly  State,  if  that  State  makes  no  discriminations  a^inst  them. 

IV.  If  a  foreigner  cruises  under  a  rehel  commission,  he  takes  the  chance  of  heing 
treated  as  a  pirate  or  a  belligerent  by  liis  own  nation  and  all  other  n.ttions,  as  well  as 
by  that  he  is  cruising  against.  If  his  own  nation  does  not  retognine  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebels,  lie  is,  by  the  law  of  his  own  country,  a  pirate.  If  it  does,  he  is  not. 
In  this  respect,  each  nation  acts  independently  of  others  and  for  itself;  and  tiie  courts 
of  each  nation  are  governed  by  tiie  consideration  whether  tlieir  own  political  authori- 
ties have,  or  have  not,  recognized  the  belligerency. 

V.  Where  a  rebellion  has  attained  such  dimensions  and  organization  as  to  be  a 
State  de  fado,  and  its  acts  reach  the  dimensions  of  war  de  Jhiio,  and  tlie  parent  State 
is  obliged  to  exercise  powers  of  war  to  suppress  it,  and  especially  if  against  neutral 
interests,  it  is  now  the  custom  for  the  State  to  yield  to  the  rebellion  such  belligerent 
privileges  as  policy  and  humanity  require ;  and  to  treat  captives  as  prisoners  of  war, 
make  exchanges,  respect  flags  of  truce,  &c.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  of  internil  State 
policy  only,  changeable  at  any  time.  See  note  32,  ante,  The  United  States  i  buprtme 
Government.]  —  D. 
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of  the  23d  September,  1817,  and  the  22d  January,  1815.  And  by 
a  convention  concluded  with  Brazil,  in  1826,  it  was  made  piratical 
for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  after 
tlie  year  1830. 

§  126.  By  the  treaties  of  the  30th  November,  1831,  ajid  22d 
May,  1833,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  nearly  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  subsequently  acceded,  the 
mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  within  certain  geographical 
limits,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  The  provisions 
of  these  treaties  were  extended  to  a  wider  range  by  tlie  Quhituple 
Treaty,  concluded  on  the  20th  December,  1841,  between  the  five 
great  European  powers,  and  subsequently  ratified  between  them, 
except  by  Prance,  which  power  still  remained  only  bound  by  Iter 
treaties  of  1831  and  1833  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  con- 
eluded  at  "Washington,  tlie  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to  the  10th  article  of  tlie  treaty 
of  Ghent,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed  tliat.both  the  contracting 
parties  should  use  their  best  endeavors  to  promote  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  it  was  provided,  article  8,  that  "  the 
parties  miitually  stipulate  that  each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and 
maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient  an<l  ade- 
quate squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers  and 
descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  loss  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce, 
separately  and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
each  of  the  two  countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  s-lave-trade, 
the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipidating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such  orders  to  the 
officers  commanding  tlieir  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them 
most  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and  co-operation,  upon  mutual 
consultation,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
true  olyect  of  this  article ;  copies  of  aU  such  orders  to  be  com- 
municated by  each  government  to  the  other,  respectively."  By 
the  treaty  of  tlie  29th  May,  1845,  between  France  and  Great  Brit^ 
ain,  new  stipulations  were  entered  into  between  the  two  powers, 
by  which  a  joint  co-operation  of  tlieir  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  was  substituted  for 
the  mutual  right  of  search,  provided  by  the  previous  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833.f6 

[86  The  Slave  Trade  as  Piracy.  —  As  Mr.  Wheaton'a  text  and  notes  leave  the  Bub- 
jeot,  it  stands  thiw :  The  slave  trade  was  prohibiled  to  their  own  siiljjecls  by  tlie  United 
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Decisions  §  ^^^'  '^^^^^  general  coiiecrt  of  nations  to  extinguish 
of  British  the  traffic  has  eiven  rise  to  tlie  opinion,  that  though  once 
and  Amen-  °  i  -.  n     i         i 

oaueourts  tolerated,  and  even  protected  and  encouraged,  by  the 
o  JUS  ice.  j^^^  ^^  every  maritime  country,  it  ought  liencefortli  to  be 
considered  as  interdicted  by  the  international  code  of  Europe  and 
America.  This  opinion  first  received  judicial  countenance  from 
the  judgment  of  tlie  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  pronounced 

Slates,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Frassia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Den- 
mark, a[id  other  powers.  By  the  trealy  of  18il,  between  Great  BrilfJn,  Euasia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Frussia,  the  trade  is  declared  piracy,  and  a  mutual  right  of  search  is  granted. 
Between  Great  Briton  and  France,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  no 
mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded  ]  but,  instead  of  that,  were  s^pnlalions  for  main- 
taining naval  cruisers,  and  for  certain  modes  of  naval  co-operation.  Tlie  history  of  the 
question,  before  as  well  as  since,  can  be  given  to  advantage  in  more  detail. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1814,  the  eight  powers  engaged  to  exert  themselves  to  sup- 
press "  the  sin  of  the  slave  trade ; "  and,  by  a  separate  article.  Great  Britain  and  France 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  all  the  civilized  powers  to  a  treaty 
declaring  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Afterwards,  in  1815,  Great  Britain  proposed 
to  France  to  agree  to  a  mutual  right  of  search  within  ceri^n  latitudes.  The  French 
Government  declined  the  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  concession  of  (he  right 
of  search  was  unpopular  and  hazardous.  (Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  correspondence  of  Wellington  and  Talleyrand,  October  and  November,  1815.) 
Great  Britain  made  tlie  same  proposal,  the  same  year,  to  Foriugal,  with  like  ill  success. 
The  declaration  of  8_Fehruary,  1815,  between  the  parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
was  to  the  eSect  that  they  considered  the  slave-trade  as  "  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  of  universal  morality ; "  and  the  eight  powers  bound  themselves  to 
take  measures  l«  secure  its  abolition.  Between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal,  there  are  stipulations  for  a  right  of  search,  either  general  or 
witliin  certain  latitudes,  and  for  trials  by  a  mixed  commission.  At  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  in  1822,  France  refused  to  consent  to  a  riglit  of  search,  or  to  declaring  the 
trade  piracy  jure  gentium.  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,  614-689,  Between 
Great  Brittun  and  Spain,  the  treaty  of  1835  conceded  a  right  of  search,  and  estab- 
lished mixed  tribunals. 

Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  while  there  mere  declarations  of  a 
purpose  and  desire  to  suppress  the  trade,  the  United  States  refused  to  concede  any 
right  of  search.  (Correspondence  between  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Rush :  Am, 
State  Papers,  t.)  In  1820,  Uie  United  States,  by  Act  of  Congress,  declared  the  slave 
trade  piracy ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  Great  Britain  did  the  same  by  Act  of  Pariiamcnt, 
In  1824,  a  convention  was  signed  which  conceded  a  right  of  search  within  certain 
latitudes ;  but,  by  advice  of  President  Monroe,  it  was  r^ected,  for  that  reason,  by  the 
Senate,  Both  the  President  and  Mr.  Adams  doubted  the  power  of  the  government, 
under  our  Constitution,  to  subject  American  citizens  to  trial  by  mixed  tribunals ;  and, 
in  lieu  <>f  such  tribunals,  the  proposed  convention  provided  tliat  offenders  should  be 
sent  to  their  respective  countries  for  trial. 

The  celebrated  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1841  conceded  the  right  of  search  between 
the  five  great  powers  |  but  France  declined  to  ratify  it.  It  is  understood  that  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  especially  Mr.  Wheaton  in  Prussia  and  Mr, 
Cass  in  Paris,  were  influential  iii  ohtaining  tliis  refusal  by  Prance ;  but  between  the 
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in  the  case  of  an  American  yesscl,  The  Amedie,  in  1807,  the  trade 
having  been  previously  abolislied  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain. 

§  128.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Sir     ^^^ 
William  Grant,  in  the  following  terms  :  Amedie. 

"  This  ship  miist  he  considered  as  being  employed,  at  the  time 
of  capture,  in  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  Spanish 
colony.     We  think  that  this  was  evidently  the  original  plan  and 

other  powers  —  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  I'ruasia,  and  Austria  —  the  treaty  EubaJsted.  In 
1845,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  stipulations  for  naral  co-operation  were  eub- 
Btitnteil  for  the  proposed  mutual  right  of  eearcli.    Treaties  of  1331,  1833,  and  18*6. 

In  1850,  Great  Britain  stood  a  party  to  tweniy-four  trendes  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  Of  these,  ten  gave  «  right  of  search  and  of  mixed  courts ;  twelve 
gave  the  right  of  search,  witii  trial  only  before  home  tribunals;  two  (with  United 
States  and  France)  gave  neither  right  of  search  nor  mixed  tribunals,  but  provided  for 
naval  co-oparalion.  ,  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  332-3. 

By  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  18i2  (commonly  called  the  Ashbarton  Treaty),  a 
provision  was  made  for  naval  co-operation :  the  United  Slates  declining  to  agree  to 
a  right  of  search,  however  limited,  or  to  mixed  trihunals.  But  the  subject  is  now 
practicaLly  settled  between  the  two  nations  by  the  treaty  of  7  April,  1862,  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Seward  and  Lord  Lyons. 

Thechief  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows:  The  right  to  detain,  search,  seize, 
and  send  in  f6r  adjudication,  is  confined  to  cruisers  of  either  power,  expressly  author- 
rized  for  that  purpose ;  and  is  to  he  exercised  only  over  merchant-vessels,  and  only 
within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to 
the  southward  of  thirty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  within  thirty  leagues  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  never  within  the  territorial  waters  of  either  contracting  power. 
The  right  to  visit  is  to  be  exercised  where  there  is  "  reasonable  ground  "  to  suspect  a 
vessel  of  having  been  fitted  out  for,  or  engaged  in,  the  trade.  The  only  sUye  trade  re- 
ferred to  is  the  "slave  trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,"  or  the  "  Afiican  slave  trade." 

To  secure  responsibihty  and  freedom  from  vexation,  special  provisions  are  made 
as  to  exhibiting  written  authority,  with  names  of  the  cruiser  and  her  commander! 
entries  on  log-books,  requiring  the  boarding-officers  and  commanders  of  authorized 
criusers  to  he  of  a  certain  rank  in  the  navy ;  providing  exchange  of  notifications 
between  the  two  powers  of  the  names  of  vessels  and  commanders  employed,  and  as  to 
the  course  to  he  pursued  in  case  of  convoy,  &c. ;  and  stipulations  that  each  power  will 
make  indemnification  for  kisses  to  vessels  arbitrarily  and  illegally  detained.  As  to  what 
shall  constitute  reasonable  suspicion,  certain  articles  cr  arrangements  found  on  board 
are  specified  as  authorizing  a  bringing  in  for  adjudication,  and  as  aflbrding  protection 
against  claims  for  damages,  and  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  being  in  the  trade,  and  as 
authorizing  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  unless  clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence  is 
adduced  that  they  were  engaged  in  legal  business.  Mixed  tribunals  are  constituted 
for  abjudication  upon  the  vessels,  but  persons  are  to  be  sent  home  to  their  respective 
jurisdictions  to  be  tried.  Vessels  condemned  by  the  tribunals  are  to  be  broken  up, 
unless  either  government  takes  them  for  its  navy,  at  an  appraisement ;  and  the  negroes 
found  on  board  arc  to  be  delivered  to  the  State  whose  cruiser  made  the  capture,  and 
to  be  by  that  Stale  set  free.    U.  S.  Laws,  sii.  279.]  —  D. 
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purpose  of  the  voyage,  notwithstanding  the  pretence  set  up  to  veil 
the  true  intention.  The  claimant,  however,  who  is  an  American, 
complama  of  the  capture,  and  demands  from  us  the  restitution  of 
property,  of  whicli,  he  alleges,  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dispos- 
sessed. In  all  the  former  cases  of  this  kind  wliich  liave  come 
before  tliis  court,  tlie  slave-trade  was  liable  to  considerations  very 
different  from  tliose  which  belong  to  it  now.  It  liad,  at  tliat  time, 
been  prohibited  (so  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to  tlie  colonies 
of  foreign  nations)  by  America,  but  by  our  own  laws  it  was  still 
allowed.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore,  difficult  to  consider  tlie  pro- 
hibitory law  of  America  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  those 
municipal  regulations  of  a  foreign  State  of  wliich  this  court  could 
not  take  any  cognizance.  But  by  the  alteration  which  has  since 
taken  place,  the  question  stands  on  different  grounds,  and  is  open 
to  the  application  of  very  different  principles.  The  slave-trade  has 
.  since  been  totally  abolished  by  this  country,  and  our  legislature 
has  pronounced  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Whatever  we  might  think,  as  individuals,  before,  we 
could  not,  sitting  as  judges  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  regard  the 
trade  in  that  light  while  our  own  laws  permitted  it.  But  we  can 
now  assert  that  this  trade  cannot,  abstractedly  speaking,  have  a 
legitimate  existence. 

"  When  I  say  abstractedly  speaking,  I  mean  that  this  country 
has  no  right  to  control  any  foreign  legislature  that  may  think  fit 
to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and  to  permit  to  its  own  subjects 
the  prosecution  of  tins  trade ;  but  we  have  now  a  right  to  afdrm 
ih&t  primd  facie  the  trade  is  illegal,  and  thus  to  throw  on  claim- 
ants the  burden  of  proof,  that,  in  respect  of  tliem,  by  the  author- 
ity of  their  own  laws,  it  is  otherwise.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  a  claimant  can  have  no 
right,  upon  principles  of  universal  law,  to  claim  the  restitution 
in  a  Prize  Court  of  human  beings  carried  as  slaves.  He  must 
show  some  right  that  has  been  violated  by  the  capture,  some  prop- 
erty of  which  he  has  been  dispossessed,  to  which  he  ought  to  be 
restored.  In  this  case,  tlie  laws  of  the  claimant's  country  allow  of 
no  property  such  as  he  claims.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  right 
to  restitution.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  judgment  must  be 
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(o)  Acton's  Admiralty  Keporta,  i. 
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§  129.  In  the  case  of  The  Fortuna,  determined  in  1811,  J^^^  ^^^^ 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Lord  Stowell,  in  deliver- 1™"- 
ing  tlie  judgment  of  tlie  court,  stated  that  an  American  ship,  quasi 
American,  was  entitled,  upon  proof,  to  immediate  restitution ;  but 
she  might  forfeit,  as  otlier  neutral  sliips  might,  that  title,  by  various 
acts  of  misconduct,  by  violations  of  belligerent  rights  most  clearly 
and  universally  recognized.  But  though  tlie  Prize  Court  looked 
primarily  to  violations  of  belligerent  rights  as  grounds  of  confis- 
cation in  vessels  not  actually  belonging  to  the  enemy,  it  had 
extended  itself  a  good  deal  beyond  considerations  of  that  descrip- 
tJou  only.  It  had  been  establislied  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  the  Court  of  Prize,  though  properly  a  court 
purely  of  the  law  of  nations,  has  a  right  to  notice  the  municipal 
law  of  this  country  in  the  caee  of  a  British  vessel  whicli,  in  the 
course  of  a  prize-proceeding,  appears  to  have  been  trading  in  vio- 
lation of  tliat  law,  and  to  reject  a  claim  for  her  on  that  account.  * 
Tliat  principle  had  been  incorporated  into  tlie  prize-law  of  tliis 
country  wifcliin  tlie  last  twenty  years,  and  seemed  now  fully  incor- 
porated. A  late  decision  in  the  case  of  Tlie  Amedie  seemed  to 
have  gone  the  length  of  establishing  a  principle,  that  any  trade 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  although  not  tending  to,  or 
accompanied  with,  any  infraction  of  the  law  of  that  country  whoso 
tribunals  were  called  upon  to  consider  it,  might  subject  the  vessels 
employed  in  that  trade  to  confiscation.  The  Amedie  was  an 
American  ship,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  slave-trade ;  a  trade 
wliicli  this  country,  since  its  oion  abandonment  of  it,  had  deemed  re- 
pugnant to  the  law  of  nations,  to  justice,  and  humanity ;  though 
without  presuming  so  to  consider  and  treat  it  where  it  occurs  in 
the  practice  of  the  subjects  of  a  State  which  continued  to.  tolerate 
and  protect  it  by  its  own  municipal  regulations  ;  but  it  put  upon 
the  parties  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  was  so  tolerated  and 
protected,  and  in  failure  of  producing  such  proof,  proceeded  to 
condemnation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that  vessel.  "  How  far  that 
judgment  has  been  universally  concurred  in  and  approved,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Stowell,  "  is  not  for  me  to  inquire.  If  there  be  those 
who  disapprove  of  it,  I  certainly  am  not  at  liherty  to  include  myself  in 
that  number,  because  the  decisions  of  that  court  bind  authoritatively  the 
conscience  of  this  ;  its  decisions  must  be  conformed  to,  and  its  prinr 
ciples  practically  adopted.  The  principle  laid  down  in  that  case 
ae,  that  the  slave-trade,  carried  on  by  a  ves 
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to  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  is  a  trade  which,  being  un- 
protected by  the  domestic  regulations  of  their  legislature  and 
government,  subjects  the  vessel  engaged  in  it  to  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  If  the  ship  should  therefore  turn  out  to  be  an 
American,  actually  so  employed  — it  matters  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  irhat  stage  of  the  employment,  whether  in  the  inception,  or  the 
prosecution,  or  the  consummation  of  it  —  tlie  case  of  The  Amadie 
will  bind  the  conscience  of  this  court  to  the  effect  of  compelling 
it  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  confiscation."  («) 

ThaDi-        §  ^^^-  -'■"  ^  subsequent  case,  that  of  The  Diana,  Lord 
*°»-  Stowell  limited  the  application  of  the  doctrine  invented 

by  Sir  W.  Grant,  to  the  special  circumstances  which  distinguished 
the  case  of  The  Amedie.  The  Diana  was  a  Swedish  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  coast  of  Africa  whilst  actually 
engaged  iu  carrying  slaves  to  the  Swedish  West-India  possessions. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  restored  to  the  Swedish  owner,  on  the 
ground  that  Sweden  had  not  then  prohibited  the  trade  by  law  or 
convention,  and  still  continued  to  tolerate  it  in  practice.  It  was 
stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  this  case,  that  England  had  abolished  the 
trade  as  luijust  and  criminal ;  but  she  claimed  no  right  of  enforcing 
that  prohibition  against  the  subjects  of  those  States  which  had  not 
adopted  the  same  opinion ;  and  England  did  not  mean  to  sot  her- 
self up  as  the  legislator  and  custos  morum  for  the  whole  world,  or 
presume  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  regulations  of  other 
States.  The  principle  of  the  case  of  The  Amedie  was,  that  where 
tlie  municipal  law  of  the  coiintry  to  which  the  parties  belonged  had 
prohibited  the  trade,  British  tribunals  would  hold  it  to  be  illegal 
upon  general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ;  but  they  would 
respect  the  property  of  persons  engaged  in  it  under  the  sanction  of 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  (a) 

,  The  above  three  cases  arose  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  whilst  the  laws  and  treaties  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  were 
incidentally  executed  through  the  exercise  of  the  belhgerent  right 
of  visitation  and  search. 

§  131.  In  the  case  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell  had 

"  sought  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  of  that  ease  from 

those  of  The  Amedie,  so  as  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the  case 

of  the  subjects  of  a  country  which  had  already  prohibited  tlie 

(a)  Dodson's  AdmiraJly  Reports,  i.  81.  (a)  Ibid.  95. 
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slave-trade,  from  that  of  those  whose  governments  still  continued 
to  tolerate  it.  At  last  came  the  case  of  the  French  vessel  called 
The  Louis,  captured  after  the  general  peace,  by  a  British  cruiser, 
and  condemned  in  the  inferior  Court  of  Adniiraltj'.  Lord  Stowell 
reversed  the  sentence  in  1817,  discarding  altogether  the  author- 
ity of  The  Amcdie,  as  a  precedent,  both  upon  general  reasoning, 
which  went  to  shake  that  case  to  its  very  fomidations,  and  upon  the 
special  ground,  that  even  admitting  that  the  trade  had  been  actu- 
ally prohibited  by  the  municipal  laws  of  France,  (which  was  doubts 
ful,)  the'  right  of  visitation  and  search  (being  an  exclusively 
belligerent  right)  could  not  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations 
be  exercised,  in  time  of  peace,  to  enforce  that  prohibition  by  the 
British  courts  upon  the  property  of  French  subjects.  In  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  this  case,  Lord 
Stowell  held  that  the  slave-trade,  though  unjust  and  condemned 
by  the  statute  law  of  England,  was  not  piracy,  nor  was  it  a 
crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations.  A  court  of  justice,  in  the 
administration  of  law,  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morality 
—  a  standard  which,  upon  a  qiicstion  of  this  nature,  must  be  found 
in  the  law  of  nations  as  fixed  and  endenced  by  general,  ancient, 
and  admitted  practice,  by  treaties,  and  by  tlie  general  tenor  of  the 
laws,  ordinances,  and  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States ;  and 
looking  to  these  authorities,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
tliat  the  transaction  was  legally  criminal.  To  make  it  piracy  or  a 
crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  it  must  have  been  so  consid- 
ered and  treated  in  practice  by  all  civilized  States,  or  made  so  by 
virtue  of  a  general  convention. 

The  slave-trade,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  on  by  all 
nations,  including  Great  Britain,  until  a  very  recent  period,  and 
was  still  carried  on  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  not  yet  entirely 
prohibited  by  France.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  criminal  act  by 
the  consuetudinary  law  of  nations ;  and  every  nation,  uidepend- 
ently  of  special  compact,  retained  a  legal  right  to  carry  it  on. 
No  nation  could  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon 
the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean,  except  upon  the 
belligerent  claim.  No  one  nation  had  a  right  to  force  its  way  to 
the  liberation  of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the  independence  of 
other  States ;  or  to  procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are 
unlawful ;  or  to  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  . 
tlirough  otlier  great  principles  tliat  stand  in  tlie  way.     The  right 
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of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas  did  not  exist  in  time  of 
peace.  If  it  belonged  to  one  nation  it  equally  belonged  to  all, 
and  would  lead  to  gigantic  mischief  and  universal  war.  Other 
nations  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  British  proposal  of  a  recip- 
rocal right  of  searcli  in  the  African  seas ;  and  it  would  require 
an  express  convention  to  give  the  right  of  search  in  time  of 
peace,  (a)^ 

Madrazo  §  "^^^^  '^'^^  leading  principles  of  tliis  judgment  were 
V.  Wiiica.     confirmed  in  1820  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the 

(a)  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports,  n.  210. 

P  The  Amfdie,  and  Bubseqnent  Cases.  —  A  careful  examination  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  ease  of  The  Amedie,  and  those  following  it,  hare  been  misunderstood  by  the 
autlior,  as  well  as  by  others.  The  report  of  The  Amedie  in  the  Appellate  Court  dis- 
closes so  little  of  the  ikots,  and  Ihe  opinion  ia  so  restricted  to  the  point  technically 
sufficient  fbr  e.  decision,  that  it  might  well  mislead  persons  not  lamiliar  with  the  practice 
of  prize  courts  and  not  informed  of  tlie  history  of  tJie  case.  England  was  at  war  with 
SpMn ;  and  her  Orders  in  Council  had  declared  that  the  ports  of  Cuba  were  under 
blockade,  eiicept  for  certain  specified  kinds  of  neutr^  trade.  The  Amedie  wa^  cap- 
tured jure  hdli  by  a  British  Cruiser  in  the  West  Indies.  She  had  a  cargo  of  slaves  on 
board,  and  was  bound  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  American  colors  and  papers. 
The  ground  of  capture  was,  that  she  was  destined  to  Cuba  iu  violation  of  blockade. 
She  was  libeQed  as  prize,  in  a  British  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
condemned.  The  proceeding,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  one  of  prize  of  war  solely ; 
and  her  condemnation  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision,  and  the  decree  was  affirmed  by  tlie  Appellate 
Court.  The  e?tplana.tion  of  the  fiict,  that  this  case  has  so  almost  uniformly  been  cited 
as  one  of  condemnation  of  a  foreign  vessel  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  may 
be  found  in  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  rules  which  govern  courts  of  prize  in  respect  to  con- 
demnation and  restitution. 

Where  a  vessel  has  been  captured  as  prize  of  war  by  a  regular  cruiser,  and  the 
circumstances  show  the  capture  to  have  been  witli  probable  cause,  so  that  the  captora 
and  the  court  are  in  justifiable  possession,  there  are  two  contingencies,  either  of  which 
requires  a  decree  of  condemnation, — first,  where  the  affirmative  proof  shows  that 
the  vessel  is  a  good  prize  by  the  laws  of  war ;  and,  second,  where,  in  the  absence  of 
such  proof,  or  irrespective  of  it,  no  intervening  party  establishes  a  claim  to  the 
property.  The  absence  of  claims  to  the  property  after  sufficient  time,  or  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  court,  for  any  cause  whatever,  of  the  claims  made,  leaves  the  property  to 
be  condemned  as  prize,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the  affirmative  proofs,  of 
themselves,  make  a  case  ftr  condemnation.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  a  claim  to 
prize  property  ia  an  affirmative  proceeding,  in  which  llie  claimant  is  a  plaintiff  or 
actor,  and  has  the  onus  of  eslabliahing  his  title  to  ownership  and  possession,  and  his 
right  to  receive  the  property  from  the  court.  A  stranger  or  arnicas  curits  is  not  permit- 
ted to  ijuestion  tlie  validity  of  the  capture.  Tliis  is  open  only  to  a  claimant  upon  the 
basis  of  a  right  in  himself  to  receive  the  property  in  case  it  should  not  be  condemned. 
Sometimes,  therefore,  the  prize  court,  especially  on  an  appeal  from  condemnation,  will 
give  its  attention  solely  or  mainly  to  the  legality  of  the  claim  ;  and,  if  the  only  claim 
made  is  rejected,  the  condemnation  is  affirmed  as  of  course.  Nor  is  condemnation  Ibr 
■want  of  legal  claim  a.  mere  Icclmical  rule,  but  one  founded  upon  the  reason  that  the 
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case  of  Madrazo  v.  Willes,  in  wliicli  tlve  point  of  tlie  illegality  of 
the  slave-trade,  under  tlie  general  law  of  nations,  came  incidentally 
in  question.     The  court  held  that  the  British  statutes  against  tlie 

absence  of  a  good  claim  to  valuable  property  taken  under  sufipiciouE  circunistances, 
furnishes  a  presumption  that  there  are  condemnatory  fiicts  of  which  the  court  has  not 
been  able  to  get  posEession. 

When  the  case  of  Tlie  Amedie  came  before  the  Appellate  Court,  it  was  argued  on 
both  points,  —  on  the  affirmative  proof  that  the  vessel  was  violating  the  rules  of  war, 
and  on  the  invalidity  of  the  claim  made  by  the  asserted  owners.  The  court,  in  a  single 
sentence,  expressed  itself  satisfied,  that,  on  all  the  evidence,  the  vessel  was  l)ound  to  an 
enemy's  colony  which  was  under  blockade,  and  therefore  a  good  prize ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  an  examination  of  the  case  of  the  claimant.  Assuming  the  title  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  to  be  in  him,  the  question  was  whether  the  claim  was  of  a  character  which 
the  court  could  recognize  and  enforce.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  court 
of  prize  will  reject  a  claim  founded  in  a  transaction  prohibited  by  positive  law,  or  con- 
trary to  universal  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  captors 
had  taken  the  ground  that  such  was  the  character  of  the  slave  trade.  The  court 
decided,  that,  if  this  vessel  was  to  be  coreiderodasJonajMe  American,  the  claim  could 
not  be  r»aected  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  British  law  prohibited  the  slave  trade ;  fer 
that  was  a  municipal  law,  and  affected  only  British  sulgects  and  territory.  The  court 
further  held,  that  the  slave  trade  could  not  be  considered  as  illegal  under  the  hiw  of 
nations,  so  as  to  authorize  a  prize  court  to  treat  it  as  illegal  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  a 
State  which  permitted  it.  The  ground  taken  by  the  court  was,  that,  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  British  law,  and  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  most  civilized  nations,  the  slave 
trade  must  be  considered  as  prima  fade  illegal;  thns  throwing  on  the  ehiimant  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  trade  is  allowed  by  the  law  of  his  own  country.  As 
the  law  of  the  United  States  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  treated  slaves  in  transitu  from 
Africa  as  free,  declared  a  vessel  so  engaged  forfeited,  and  punished  the  parties  con. 
cerned  with  severe  penalties,  the  claimant  certainly  fdled  to  establish  his  right, ,  The 
court,  therefore,  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  court  below,  on  two  grounds,  either  of 
wliich  was  sufficient,  — first,  that  the  proof  of  attempt  to  violate  blo<*ade  was  satisfac- 
tory, as  an  affirmative  ground  for  condemnation ;  and,  second,  that,  irrespective  of  that 
ground,  the  claim  of  the  American  owner  must  be  dismissed  as  one  not  enforeeable  in 
a  prize  court  by  reason  of  the  laws  both  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  slave  trade.  On  either  ground,  therefore,  the  vessel  was  condemned 
solely  as  prize  of  war.  Tet  tliis  case  lias  been  represented  by  eminent  writers  as  a 
deidsion  that  British  cruisers,  even  in  time  of  peace,  may  visit  and  search  vessels  of 
any  nation,  or  at  least  of  a  nation  that  prohibits  the  slave  trade,  on  suspicion  of  being 
.  engaged  in  that  trade ;  and  tliat  vessels  of  such  a  nation  found  to  be  so  engaged  will 
be  condemned  in  a  Bridsh  court  on  that  ground.  ( See  this  case  in  Acton,  i.  240 ;  and 
Dodson,  i.  84,  note.) 

The  cases  of  The  Afi^ica  f  Acton,  ii.  1),  The  Nancy  (lb.  2J,  and  The  Anne  (lb.  6), 
were  all  hkewise  prize  causes ;  and  the  capture  and  condemnation  in  each  were 
jure  belli,  and  not  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  possession  of  tlie  captors 
being  justifiable,  the  court  rejected  the  claims  of  asserted  owners,  partly  on  the  same 
grounds  as  in  The  Amedie,  and  partly  for  causes  connected  with  the  laws  of  war. 

The  Fmiuna  (Dodson,  i.  81). — This  was  exclusively  a  prize  cause.  The  vessel  was 
captured  and  condemned  as  prize  of  war.  The  claimant  was  an  American.  On 
appeal,  the  only  question  conEidered  was,  whether  the  claim  was  established  by 
proofs,  and  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  covild  be  admitted.    It  was  held,  on  the 
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slave-trade  wore  applicable  to  British  subjects  only.  The  British 
Parliament  could  not  prevent  the  subjects  of  other  States  from 
canying  on  the  trade  out  of  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions, 

authontv  of  The  Amedie,  that,  the  vessel  being  American  and  the  slaTe  trade 
illegal  bv  American  taw,  and  the  negroes  hy  that  law  iiee,  the  ciainiaiit  was  not 
entitled  to  receive  his  negroes  or  their  value  ftom  a  prize  court  of  England.  The 
claim  being  dismissed,  tlie  decree  below  of  condemnation,  as  prize  of  war,  was  af- 
firmed, as  of  couree.  What  direct  evidence  there  was  showing  the  vessel  to  liave 
violated  belligerent  rights  does  not  appear,  nor,  in  strictness  of  law,  was  it  neceasarj 
that  It  should  appear. 

Tlte  Diana  (Dodson,  i.  95).  — This  is  well  styled  by  Lord  Stowell  a  "mongrel 
case."  The  pleadings  and  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  were  partly 
prize  and  partly  civil,  or  instance ;  the  decree  was  solely  as  prize ;  while  the  appeal 
was  l«  a  court  having  only  a  civil,  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  vessel  was  held  to  b« 
Swedish,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  to  a  Swedish  island ;  and  the  court  decided  that 
the  law  of  Sweden  permitted  the  trade.  The  clairn  was,  therefore,  one  that  the  court 
could  entert^n,  wiUiin  the  rule  in  The  Amedie,  The  court  treated  tlie  cause  as  one  of 
civil  forfeiture  only ;  and,  no  ground  for  that  appearing,  the  property  was  restored. 

Ix  Louis  (Dodaon,  ii.  210|.  — This  is  the  case  which  is  treated  by  Mr.  Wheaton 
and  most  others  as  having  overruled  The  Amedie.  It  was  a  civil  cause  for  for- 
feiture, and  has  no  relation  to  prize  law  or  its  presumptions  or  rules.  The  grounds 
taien  by  the  counsel  for  the  captors  were,  tliat  the  vessel  was  French  and  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  which  was  prnlnbiled  by  French  law ,  and,  as  ai^ued  by  the  law  of 
nations;  and,  further,  that  tlie  crew  Lad  resisted  tlie  boarding  and  search  by  the 
ting's  ship,  and  killed  some  of  its  crew,  and  were  theretore  guilty  of  piracy,  and 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations 

The  court  held,  tJiat  the  boardmg  and  search,  by  the  king's  cruiser,  of  a  foreign 
vessel  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  on  suspiuon  of  piracy  jwre  Qeittiim,  bat  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  were  unjustifiable,  and  consequently  that  resistance  to 
them  was  not  piratical ;  and  that  the  slave  trade  was  not  piracy  jure  gentittm,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  the  Jaw  of  France.  Therefore  it  was  clear  that  the  vessel  not  only  could 
not  he  decreed  forfeited  by  any  British  tribunal,  but  was  illegally  seized  and  brought 
before  the  court.    The  original  taking  was  illegal. 

In  this  cause,  Sir  William  Scott  made  a  learned  and  judicious  explanation  of  the 
Tatious  positions  which  had  been  taken  by  writers  and  statesmen  as  to  the  right  of 
visit,  search,  and  bringing  in  for  adjudication;  and  of  the  progress  of  law  and  opinion 
on  the  eubjeU  of  the  slave  trade  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  fise  in  no  sense  o>  er- 
rules  The  Amedie,  or  those  that  fblloned  it 

Li  The  Amedie,  the  visit,  search,  capture,  and  bringing  in  were  in  the  exercise 
of  belligerent  light  In  The  Louis,  thci  were  in  time  ot  peice  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  oi  suppressmg  the  slave  trade  In  The  Amedie,  the  pruc'eedings  were  in 
prize,  before  a  prize  court,  and  goiemed  b>  the  law  and  rules  ot  prize  In  The 
Louis,  they  were  cinl,  and  governed  by  the  law  and  rules  of  civil  forfeiture  In 
The  Amedie,  the  condemnation  was  as  prize  of  war  In  The  Louis,  it  tlie  vessel 
had  been  condemned,  it  could  have  been  only  for  being  engaged  in  tlie  slai  e  trade 
In  The  Amedie,  the  capture  and  bringing  in  were  justifiable,  and  the  coarl  had 
clear  jurisdiction  In  The  Loms,  the  capture  and  brmgmg  in  were  m^ustifiable , 
and  the  general  duty  of  the  court  was  to  restore,  if  a  pmper  claimant  appiared 
In  The  Amedie,  the  burden  was  on  the  claimant  to  show  legal  title  and  a  right  to 
receive  the  properly  In  The  Loms,  the  burden  was  on  the  eeizors  to  show  cause  for 
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If  a  sliip  bo  acting  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  slie  is 
thereby  subject  to  condemnation  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  tliat 
the  slave-trade  is  contrary  to  tiie  law  of  nations.  It  was,  until 
lately,  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  a  practice 
so  sanctioned  could  only  be  rendered  illegal  on  the  principles  of 
international  law,  by  tbe  consent  of  all  the  powers.  Many  States 
bad  so  consented,  but  others  had  not ;  and  the  adjudged  cases  had 
gone  no  farther  than  to  establish  tlie  rule,  that  ships  belonging  to 
countries  that  liad  proliibited  the  trade  were  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation,  if  found  engaged  in  it.  (a)*' 

§  133.  A  similar  course  of  reasoning  was  adopted  by     rj.^^  ^_ 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States  in  tlie  case  of  tciopc. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  American  cruisers, 
whilst  the  trade  was  still  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal.^    It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  m  delivering 

fbrfeitore.  Jn  The  Ainedie,  the  claim  was  rqectei  because  the  slave  trade,  though 
not  universally  illegal,  or  piracy  jure  gentium,  was  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  claimaDt's 
country.  In  The  Louis,  the  claim  was  sustained,  because  the  slave  trade  was  neither 
illegal  by  tlie  law  of  nations,  nor  by  the  law  of  the  claimant's  country. 

It  may  be  and  probably  is  true,  that  British  cruisers  made  use  of  their  belligerent 
right  of  search  to  discover  slaves,  and  took  advantage  of  the  severe  and  summary 
roles  of  war  tribunals  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  their  prizes ;  but  this  is  only 
saying  that  Ihey  made  an  undue  use  of  opportunities  whicli  tlie  criminality  of  their 
antagonists  put  in  dieir  power,  and  does  not  touch  the  law  decided. 

The  result  is,  that  the  precedents,  from  The  Amedie  to  The  Louis,  will  he  found 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rules  of  prize  courts,  and  with  the  law  of 
nations  as  to  t!ie  slave  trade.]  —  D. 

(a)  Barnwell's  &  Alderson's  Reports,  ili.  353. 

p  Madraso  v.  Wilka  has  since  been  confirmed  by  tiie  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  the  case  of  Santos  ti.  Illidge.]  — D. 

[^  The  Anidope.  Slaoe  Trade.  —  The  Antelope,  Wheaton's  Rep.  x.  66,  was  not  a 
prize  case,  but  one  for  civil  forfeiture.  The  general  doctrines  of  the  case,  as  applied  to 
a  stave  trader,  may  he  stated  thus :  (1|  A  cruiser  of  a  State  which  prohibits  the  slave 
trade  cannot  search  or  seize  a  foreign  vessel  at  sea  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
that  trade.  (2)  If  tliat  is  done,  and  tlie  vessel  comes  under  cognizance  of  the  court  of 
the  cruiser's  sovereign,  its  general  duty  is  to  treat  the  vessel  as  if  she  had  not  been 
seized,  and  to  restore  her.  (3)  In  nuking  restitution,  the  court  may  look  beyond 
possession,  and  inquire  into  right.  It  will  do  this,  and  will  reject  the  claim  of  tlie  origi- 
nal and  prior  captors  from  whose  possession  tbe  vessel  was  wrongfully  taken,  and  treat 
their  capture  also  as  if  it  had  not  been  made,  if  it  appears  that  they  made  ostensibly 
a  belligerent  capture,  but  equipped  themselves  for  their  cruise  in  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  nation  to  which  the  court  belongs.  (4)  Coming  back  thus  to  tlie 
owners  from  whom  the  first  capture  was  made,  the  court  may  look  beyond  their  pos- 
session and  inquire  into  their  title.  If  they  are  foreigners,  and  their  nation  allows  the 
slave  trai3e,^in  which  their  vessel  is  found  to  be  engaged,  —  and  their  private  titles 
are  sufficiently  prorcd,  restitution  is  made  to  them.    If  they  are  citizens  of  a  nation 
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the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
slaye-trade  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  That  every  man 
had  a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  was  generally 
admitted ;  and  tliat  no  other  person  could  rightfully  deprive  him 
of  those  fruits,  and  appropriate  them  against  his  will,  seemed  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  this  admission.  But,  from  the  earliest 
times,  war  had  existed,  and  war  conferred  rights  in  which  all  had 
acquiesced.  Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  one 
of  these  rights  was,  that  the  victor  might  enslave  the  vanquished. 
That  which  was  the  usage  of  all  nations  could  not  be  pronounced 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  certainly  to  be  tried  by 
the  tost  of  general  usage.  That  which  had  received  the  assent  of 
all  must  be  the  law  of  all. 

Slavery,  then,  had  its  origin  in  force ;  but  as  the  world  had 
agreed  that  it  was  a  legitimate  result  of  force,  the  state  of  things 
which  was  thus  produced  by  general  consent  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced unlawful. 

Throughout  Christendom  this  harsh  rule  had  been  exploded,  and 
war  was  no  longer  considered  as  giving  a  right  to  enslave  captives. 
But  this  triumph  had  not  been  universal.  The  parties  to  the  mod- 
ern law  of  nations  do  not  propagate  their  principles  by  force ;  and 
Africa  had  not  yet  adopted  them.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  immense  continent,  so  far  as  we  know  its  history,  it  is  still 
the  law  of  nations  that  prisoners  are  slaves.  The  question  then 
was,  could  those  who  had  renounced  this  law  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  effects  by  purchasing  the  human  beings  who  are  its 
victims  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  answer  of  a  moralist  to  this  question,  a 
jurist  must  search  for  its  legal  solution  in  those  principles  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  usages,  the  national  acts,  and  the  general 
assent,  of  that  portion  of  the  world  of  which  he  considers  himself 
a  part,  and  to  whose  law  the  appeal  is  made.  If  we  resort  to  this 
standard  as  the  test  of  international  law,  the  question  _m\i8t  be 
considered  as  decided  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  trade.  Both 
Europe  and  America  embarked  in  it ;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries, 

whose  laws  proliibit  tlie  trade,  the  alaves  are  treated  aa  that  law  requires.  On  the 
first  part  of  this  proposition  —  the  restoration  of  slaves  to  foreigners  whose  laws  allow 
tlio  trade —  the  court  was  equally  divided.  The  reasons  for  the  division,  and  (he 
exact  nature  of  it,  are  withheld  by  the' court;  but  tlie  division  operated  to  conflrm 
the  decree  of  the  court  below,  which  was  of  resttCution  to  the  foreigners  so  claim- 
ing.]—D. 
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it  waa  carried  on  witliout  opposition,  and  witliout  censure.  A 
jurist  could  not  say  that  a  practice  thus  supported  was  illegal,  and 
that  those  engaged  in  it  might  be  punished,  either  personally  or 
by  deprivation  of  property. 

In  this  commerce,  thus  sanctioned  by  universal  assent,  every 
nation  had  an  equal  right  to  engage.  No  principle  of  general  law 
was  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  the  perfect  equality  of 
nations.  Russia  and  Gen  a  1  a  e  qual  rights.  It  results  from 
this  equality,  that  no  one  a  I  tf  Uy  impose  a  rule  on  another. 
Bach  legislates  for  itself  1  ut  t  le  lation  can  operate  on  itself 
alone.     A  right,  then,  wl    1    w  sted  in  all  by  the  consent 

of  all,  could  be  devest  d  o  ly  by  consent;  and  this  trade,  in 
which  aU  had  participated  nut  main  lawful  to  those  who 
could  not  bo  induced  to  el  q  It  As  no  nation  coiild  pre- 
scribe a  rule  for  others,  o  o  e  o  Id  make  a  law  of  nations  ;  and 
tins  traffic  remained  lawful  to  those  whose  governments  had  not 
forbidden  it. 

If  it  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  it  could  not  in  itself 
be  piracy.  It  could  be  made  so  only  by  statute  ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  statute  could  not  transcend  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State  which  might  enact  it. 

If  the  trade  was  neither  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor 
piratical,  it  was  almost  auperfiuo\i8  to  say  in  that  court  that  the 
right  of  bringing  in  for  adjudication,  in  time  of  peace,  oven  where 
the  vessel  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  prohibited  the  trade, 
could  not  exist.  The  courts  of  justice  of  no  country  executed  the 
penal  laws  of  another ;  and  the  course  of  policy  of  the  American 
government  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  search,  would  decide 
any  case  against  the  captors  in  which  that  right  had  been  exercised 
by  an  American  cruiser,  on  the  vessel  of  a  foreign  nation,  not  vio- 
lating the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  followed  that  a 
foreign  vessel  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade,  captured  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by  an  American  cruiser,  and  brought 
in  for  adjudication,  would  be  restored  to  the  original  owners,  (a)** 

{a)  Wheaton'B  Rep.  x.  66,  The  Antelope. 

[*»  Staiie  Trade.  Visit  and  Search.  — The  entire  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  in  its 
international  relations,  may  now  be  anmmeii  up  in  three  principal  aapeets,  referring  to 
previous  notes,  Nos.  85,  "  Slave  Trade  as  Piracy,"  and  86  and  88 ;  — 

Firsl,  Its  Judicial  Aspect.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  notes  of  the  editor  {ante, 
notes  Nos.  85  and  86),  tliat  no  English  court  lias  held  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  jure 
gentium.     In  The  Amedie,  it  was  only  said  that  it  was  frima  facie  an  illegal  trade 
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Extent  of  §  134.  II.  TSie  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends 
p>wera'^  w  ^  ^1'  *^'^i^  proceedings  in  rem,  relating  to  real  or  personal 
mtE^i^a    property  within  tlie  territory. 

territory.  This  foUows,  in  rcspect  to  real  property,  as  a  neces- 

sary consequence  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  application   of  tlie 

everywhere ;  and,  when  a  person  claimed  to  have  redeUvered  to  him  negroes,  or  the 
Taiue  of  negroes,  whom  he  was  transporting  from  Afiica  into  slavery,  the  burden  was 
on  him  to  prore  that  his  nation  permitted  that  trade.  In  the  United  States,  there 
was  a  conflict  in  the  inferior  Iribunale  ;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  in  The  Antelope,  de- 
cided that  the  trade  was  not  piracy  jure  jmiiBni.  As  to  the  right  of  seai^ch  and  bringing 
in  for  trial,  —  that  has,  in  the  courts  of  both  countries,  followed  the  test  of  piracy  jure 
gentium,  and  been  excluded.  No  doubt  has  been  suggested  that  the  American  courts 
have  denied  all  right  of  search,  unless  for  piracy  jure  j«n(i«ffl.  That  right  was  held 
to  lie  inseparable  thim  a  right  to  bring  in  for  adjudication,  and  could  be  naed  &r  no 
purpose  for  which  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction,  as  it  unquestionably  liad  not 
over  foreign  vessels  on  the  liigh  seas,  where  neither  war  nor  piracy  was  involved.  It 
has  been  thonght  that  the  English  courts  have  asserted  a,  right  of  search,  while  they 
admitted  that  the  trade  was  not  piracy  jare  gentium.  The  examination  of  the  cases  in 
note  No.  S6,  ante,  shows,  it  is  hoped,  that  no  such  right  of  search  has  been  supported 
by  those  courts.  There  is  no  case  to  be  found  in  which  an  English  court  of  the  last 
resort  has  directly  decided,  tliat,  in  time  of  peace,  when  there  was  no  color  of  belli- 
gerenC  right,  a  British  cruiser  could  search  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  ground  of  suspicion 
of  being  a  slaver ;  and,  in  the  cases  of  civil  proceedings,  as  The  Diana  and  Louis, 
tlie  seizure  was  considered  illegal.  No  ease  has  been  found  where,  either  in  England 
or  tlie  United  States,  a  disUnclJon  has  been  sustained  by  the  court  between  a  right  of 
visit  and  a  right  of  search. 

Second,  In  the  Opinions  of  Statesmen  and  Jhhibts.  The  statesmen  of 
America,  in  their  diplomatic  coirespondcnce,  have  always  I'ontended  tiiat  a  slate 
of  things  had  not  been  reached  which  entitled  all  nations  to  treat  the  alave  trade  as 
piracy  Jure  genliam.  This  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  American  c 
Wheaton,  Kent,  Halleek,  and  Woolsey.  As  to  the  right  of  search,  o 
jurists  have  agreed  that  a  right  of  search  did  not  exist,  and  that  no  distinction  in 
principle  existed  between  a  right  to  visit  and  a  right  to  search.  Mr.  IVehster,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  Mr,  Caas,  Mr.  Legare,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Seward  have  severally 
discussed  this  subject,  in  their  official  action,  and  have  agreed  in  the  reasoning,  tliat 
no  nation  can  exercise  poMce  jurisdiction  over  private  vessels  of  otiier  nations  on  the 
high  seas ;  that  snch  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  international  questions  of  war  or  of  piracy 
jure  gentium ;  that  the  right  to  detain  and  search  vessels  of  other  nations  at  sea  was 
only  a  means  of  enforcing  a  jurisdiction  admitted,  —  that  is,  in  international  matters 
of  war  or  of  piracy  jure  gentium.  They  denied  all  distinction  in  principle  between 
visit  and  search,  as  rtgMs,  though  the  two  tilings  might  be  very  dififerent  in  their 
effects.  If  the  visit  is  for  the  purpose  for  which  search  is  allowed,  — tliat  Is,  in  ease 
of  war  or  piracy,  —  it  is  justifiable  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  investigation.  A  right 
to  visit  witliout  the  right  to  require  production  of  papers  or  persons,  or  to  make  any 
examination,  is  futile,  even  if  the  purpose  is  to  ascertain  only  national  character, 
and  not  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  any  right  to  compel  production  of  papers  or  persons, 
or  to  subject  to  interrogation,  or  to  make  examination  of  parts  of  a  vessel,  is  a  right  of 
search.  A  right  to  stop  a  foreign  vessel  and  visit  her  must  carry  the  right  to  use  the 
requisite  force,  if  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  resisted.  If  not,  it  is  not  a  right  in  any 
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lex  loci  rei  sitm.  As  every  thing  relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  and 
transfer  of  real  property  (immobilia)  is  regulated  by  the  local  law, 
BO  also  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  relating  to  that  species 
of  property,  such  as  tlie  rules  of  evidence  and  of  prescriptioa,  the 
forms  of  action  and  pleadings,  must  necessarily  he  governed  hy 
the  same  law.  (a) 

sense  worth  disputing.  The  question,  then,  is  on  a  right,  forcibly  if  neeeseaiy,  to 
stop  and  board  foreign  vessels,  and  to  maiie  some  kinds  of  inquiries  and  examinations. 
The  only  defenee  made  for  the  right  of  visit,  by  those  who  disclaim  a  right  of  search, 
is,  that  tlie  purpose  of  the  visit  is  (o  verify  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  and 
ascertain  whether  she  helongs  to  the  eame  nation  nith  tlie  crniser,  or  to  one  with 
which  that  nation  haa  treaties  givingaright  of  search;  in  order  that,  if  so,  the  cruiser 
may  search  or  detain,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  such  vessel  as  the  law  of  his  country  or 
the  treaties  may  allow ;  while,  if  she  turns  out  to  belong  to  another  power  which  has 
givennoright  of  search,  it  will  be  hia  duty  to  release  her,  whatever  the  evidence  of  her 
guilt.  Bat,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  visit  without  search,  even  for  the  limited 
purpose  described,  is  fatile  and  a  mere  annoyance,  the  ground  is  taken,  that  all  visiting 
or  detaining  or  searching  by  compulsion,  exercised  by  a  cruiser  upon  a  vessel  of  another 
power,  is  a  violation  of  right,  except  where  there  ia  agreement ;  and  that  the  consensus 
geiaivm  has  extended  it  only  to  war,  and  crimes  against  all  nations.  A  right  to  visit,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  to  make  apology  and  reparation  in  case  the  vessel  turns  out  to  be  one  not 
sul^ject  to  visit,  is  not  a  right  at  alii  but  an  admission  that  the  visit  was  against  right. 

The  British  Government,  in  former  times,  have  claimed  and  exercised  a  riglit  to 
search  vessels  stispected  of  being  slavers.  Ko  exact  limits  to  the  right  were  laid 
down  or  regarded,  whether  as  confined  to  ascertiuning  nationality,  or  as  extending  to 
proofs  of  guilt  or  innocence.  Lord  Palmeraton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Aug.  27, 
1841,  avowed  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  stop  vessels  of  all  nations  on  suspicion 
of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade ;  limiting  the  examination  to  the  verifying  of  the 
national  character  the  vessel  may  assume,  and  ascertaining  whether  she  is  "  navigated 
according  to  law."  That  he  claimed  as  a  right.  It  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in 
his  reply.  Ixird  Aberdeen's  rejoinder  of  Oct.  13, 1841,  adhered  to  the  daim  of  right, 
promising  only  safeguards  against  its  abuse ;  and  the  further  correspondence  between 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Everett  did  not  vary  the  posture  of  the  ease.  The  treaty  Df 
1812  closed  the  discussion  for  the  lime.  Art.  8  of  that  treaty  is  a  stipulation  for  a 
naval  force  of  each  country  "  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights, 
and  oliligationa  of  each  of  the  two  countries."  It  n-aa  understood  that  Great  Britain 
practically  waive.d  the  claim  while  the  treaty  remained  in  force. 

In  1858,  British  cruisers  had  stopped  American  vessels  off  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
made  some  examination,  slight  to  be  sure,  as  to  their  destination  and  national  character. 
The  American  Government  at  once  called  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Lord  Derby's  Government  took  the  opinion  of  the  hiw-officers  of  the  crown 
as  to  a  right  of  visit  or  search,  either  or  both,  in  time  of  peace.  That  opinittn  was 
decidedly  that  no  right  existed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  stop,  visit,  or  search.  After 
receiving  this  opinion,  the  British  Government  answered  to  the  United  Slates  that 
they  dwmed  no  right  either  to  visit  or  search ;  and,  suggesting  the  frequent  eases 
of  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag  by  slavers,  and  the  safety  this  state  of  the  law 
practically  gave  them,  requested  the  American  Government  to  suggest  some  mode  by 

(a)   Vide  Bapra,  g  81. 
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JO  between 


§  135.  A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  civil  proceedings 
n  rem,  respecting  personal  property  (mobilia)  within  the 
*e^'ruie  of"^  territory,  which  must  also  be  regulated  by  the  local  law, 
proceduraaa  ^it]i  this  qualification,  that  foreign  laws  may  furnish 
eafesinrem.  thc  rule  of  decisiou  ill  cascs  where  they  apply,  whilst  the 
forms  of  process,  and  rules  of  evidence  and  prescription  are  still 

wliich  the  difficulty  could  be  remedied.  The  diplomatic  correspondence,  however, 
resulted  only  in  settling  the  queslion  against  the  right  of  visit  or  searcli.  In  the 
debate  which  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  England  Imd 
not  given  up  the  right  of  visit,  for  tliere  was  never  such  a  eight,  but  had  abandoned 
the  assumption  of  a  right  tliat  never  existed.  He  declared,  that  no  writer  on  interna- 
tional law  asserted  such  a  right ;  and  no  court  having  jurisdiction  had  ever  sustained 
it.  He  further  showed,  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  principle,  and  but  little  in  tkct^ 
between  search  and  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  national  character  of  a 
vessel.  Lord  Malmesbury,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afihira,  said,  Oiat  England  had 
abandoned  a  ckim  of  right  either  to  visit  ot  search ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  said,  that  the 
question  was  virtually  settled  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  (Annual  Eegisler, 
1858,  pp.  185-189, 191-196.)  Afterwards,  in  1859,  on  the  production  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  govemments.  Lord  Malmesbury  admitted,  that  England  had 
formerly  exercised  a  power  of  search,  but  not  founded  in  right  and  not  supported  by 
international  law,  when  she  had  the  only  strong  navy  afloat;  that,  when  France  rebuilt 
her  navy,  she  and  the  United  States  liad  objected  to  this  exercise,  and,  after  nego- 
tiadons  and  practical  settlements  by  treaties,  tlie  claim  was  at  last  abandoned.  Lords 
Clarendon,  Derby,  Brougham,  and  Carlisle  agreed  that  there  was  no  right  of  visit : 
still,  if  the  debate  is  correctly  reported,  there  seems  to  be  some  eonfuaion  between  the 
option  of  a  cruiser,  at  his  peril,  to  lake  hia  chance  of  a  vessel  turning  out  to  have 
been  liable  to  he  detained  by  him,  and  the  right  of  a  cruiser  to  detain  the  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  test.  The  principle,  however,  is  clear.  If  a  cruiser  stops 
a.  vessel  in  the  exercise  of  police  power,  he  takes  the  chance  of  her  turning  out  to  be 
subject  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  him.  U  she  proves  to  be  a  vessel  of  his  own 
nation,  or  of  one  that  has  conceded  to  him  that  right,  he  turns  out  to  have  been  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  ab  initio;  and  neitlier  he  nor  his  nation  is  bound  to  make  apology 
or  compensation,  though  the  vessel  proves  innocent  of  the  crime  suspected.  But,  if 
the  vessel  proves  not  to  be  subject  to  his  police  power,  tlien  he  turns  out  to  have  been 
a  trespasser  ob  initio,  whether  the  vessel  proves  innocent  or  guilty  of  the  crime  sus- 
pected. He  is  liable  in  that  case,  not  for  having  stopped  an  innocent  vessel,  but  for 
having  stopped  one  not  eubject  to  his  inspection.  The  mistake  of  the  cruiser,  how- 
ever natural  or  honest,  is  not  a  justification.  It  is  only  an  excuse,  addressing  itself 
to  tJie  consideration  of  the  government  whose  vessel  he  has  interfered  wilh. 

What  has  been  said  heretofore  by  unofficial  writers  is  of  less  consequence,  now 
that  nations  themselves  have  taken  the  mailer  in  hand  and  settled  it.  It  is  of  his- 
torical interest,  however,  to  record  tliat  Hautefeuille  (Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tom.  iii. 
p. 471-487), MasB^  (Droit  Comm. i.  291), Ortolan (Regl. Intern. i, 242, 258-262),  and  De 
Cussy  (Droit  MariL  ii.  385)  agree  with  Wheaton,  that  neither  visit  nor  search  can  be 
exercised  in  time  of  peace ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Biquelme  (i.  286), 
HeSler  {em«p.  Volkr.  §  168),  and  De  Pistoye  et  Duverdy  (Traits  des  Prises,  tit.  i. 
ell.  8,  5  2).  Dr.  Twiss,  in  his  opinion  furnished  to  the  Italian  Government,  March 
22,  1858,  in  tlie  case  of  The  CagUari,'eays  that,  in  time  of  peace,  no  apprehension 
of  a  violation  of  municipal  law  gives  a  cruiser  a  right  to  detain  and  visit  a  vessel  at 
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governed  by  the  lex  fori.^  Thus  the  lex  domicilii  forms  the  law  in 
respect  to  a  testament  of  personal  property  or  succession  ab  intes- 
tato,  if  the  will  is  made,  or  the  party  on  whom  the  succession 
devolves  resides,  in  a  foreign  country ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  lex  fori  of  the  State  in  whose  tribunals  the  suit  is  pending 
detennines  the  forms  of  process  and  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
prescription. 

seft.  Kent,  in  the  text  of  his  Commentaries,  does  not  notice  a  distinction  between 
visit  and  search ;  but,  in  a  note  to  page  153  (o)  in  later  editions,  a  riglit  of  approaeh 
or  intervisitation  of  vessels  at  sea,  to  ascertain  nationality,  seems  to  te  admitted.  I>r. 
rhillimore  (iii.  420-424)  defends  Ihe  distinclion,  and  cites  the  note  to  Kent  with 
approbation.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  think  the  question  is,  whether  a  British 
cruiser  may  stop  and  -visit  a  vessel  under  an  American  flag ;  and  that  the  United 
States  have  denied  such  a  right  (p.  421).  But  the  carrying  American  flags  or  papers 
Is  a  t5iot  as  to  which  nothing  can  be  predicated  aflteting  a  right  to  visit.  If  the  vessel 
wiis  American,  she  was  exempt ;  if  not,  the  American  Government  claims  no  inter- 
est, although  she  carried  its  flag.  If  an  officer  is  required  by  his  warrant  to  arrest 
John  Doe,  charged  with  a  crime,  and  stops  a  man  wearing  the  dcesa  and  using  the 
name  of  Eiehard  Roe,  and  compels  him  to  sobmit  to  reasonable  examinations  of  his 
person  and  papers  to  ascertain,  not  his  guilt  or  innocence,  but  whether  he  is  John 
Doe,  —  then,  if  he  turns  out  to  lie  John  Doe,  Richard  Roe  has  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint; but,  if  he  proves  to  be  Bichard  Roe,  the  officer  is  a  trespasser,  though  acting 
in  good  faith.  This  analogy  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  miet  tliat  seems  to  cover  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  viewed  by  some  writers.  Halleck  (Intern.  Law,  597-S05|  care- 
faWy  e\amines  the  subject,  and  declares  that  no  continental  writer  has  recognized  the 
distini-tjon  between  visit  and  search  as  rights,  in  time  of  peace ;  denies  the  accu- 
racy of  tiie  reasoning  of  Dr.  PhiUimore;  and  suggests  that  the  note  to  Kent  contra- 
dicts the  teit,  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  annotator,  and  not  of  Kent  himself. 
It  IS  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  as  well  as 
in  his  tracts  and  commentaries,  has  always  denied  the  distinction,  in  principle  as  well 
as  on  authority.  Dr.  Woolsey  (§  196)  agrees,  that  neitlier  visit  nor  search  can  be 
made,  as  a  right,  to  ascertain  national  character  but  ofitrs  a  sufegeatton  (^  201) 
that  such  inquiry  as  is  necessary  to  ascerti  n  nationahly  might  well  be  granted  Ijy 

Tldrd,  GoBVBNTiOKS  and  Peactice  of  Nations  The  detail?  of  tl  e  treaties 
on  this  point  are  given  in  note  85,  ante,  '  Shiie  Trade  a=  Pir'Kv  The  summary 
may  he  stated  thus:  Nations  do  not  agree  that  the  slaie  trade  is  pira  v  Wlen 
treated  as  sncli,  it  is  under  municipal  law,  or  between  two  or  more  nations  bi  virtue 
of  treaties  confessedly  in  addition  to  the  law  ol  nations  !No  treaties  dietmguish 
between  a  right  of  visit  and  a  right  of  search  Where  nations  have  concede  1  to  the 
cruisers  of  each  other  any  reciprocal  right  in  time  oi  peace  over  vessels  of  each  other 
whether  generally  or  within  geographical  limils,  the  right  conceded  has  been  a  nght 
to  make  such  detention  and  examination  as  is  reasonable  for  the  ascertainment  both 
of  national  character  and  of  guilt  or  innocence;  and  they  usually  either  provide  for 
trial  by  mixed  tribunals,  or  require  the  persons  found  on  board  to  be  sent  for  trial  to 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,]  — D. 

[»»  Savigny  (System,  viii.  §§  866-7)  contends  for  the  fcr  foci  ret  sita  in  mobilia,  as 
well  as  I'mmoitfia,  as  the  most  reasonable  and  convenient.  Woolsey  (Introd.  g  71) 
seemstoleanfo  that  opinion,  to  which  he  says  the  German  pubLdsts  also  incline.]  —  D.. 
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§  136.  Though  the  distribution  of  tlie  personal  effects 
BioB  to  per-  of  an  intcstatc  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  the 
ertyabmtrs-  place  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  the  distribution  is  ui  all  cases  to  be  made 
by  the  tribunals  of  that  place  to  the  exclusion  of  tliose  of  the 
country  where  the  property  is  situate.  Whether  the  tribunal  of 
the  State  where  the  property  lies  is  to  decree  distribution,  or  to 
remit  the  property  abroad,  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  circumstances.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  protect  its  own  citizens  in  the  recovery  of  their 
debts  and  other  just  claims ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  solvent  estate  it 
would  be  an  imreasonablc  and  useless  comity  to  send  the  funds 
abroad,  and  the  resident  creditor  after  them.  But  if  the  estate  be 
insolvent,  it  ought  not  to  be  sequestered  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  subjects  of  the  State  where  it  lies.  In  all  civilized  countries, 
foreigners  in  such  a  case,  are  entitled  to  prove  their  debts  and 
share  in  the  distribution,  (a) 

Foreign  §  137.  Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament  of  per- 
«amed^io  sonal  property,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  is  to  be  exe- 
anotber  Cited,  are  regulated  by  the  local  law,  such  a  testament 
(■ountry.  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  State  where  the  prop- 
erty lies  until,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has 
been  obtained  in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  State,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilians,  it  has  been  homologated,  or  registered,  in 
such  tribunal,  (a) 

So,  also,  a  foreign  executor,  constituted  such  by  the  will  of  the 
testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority  in  another  State  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  iu  tlie  proper  local  court. 
Nor  can  the  administrator  of  a  succession  ah  intestato,  appointed 
isr  officio  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State,  interfere  with  the 
pereonal  property  in  another  State  belonging  to  tlie  succession, 
without  having  his  authority  confirmed  by  the  local  tribunal. 
„     .  S  138,  The  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  foreign  tribunal 

of  competent  jurisdiction   proceeding  in  rem,  such  as 
the  sentences  of  Prize  Courts  under  the  law  of  nations, 
"■««.        ^^  Admiralty  and  Exchequer,  or  other  revenue  courts, 

(a)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  5th  edit.  ii.  431,  433,  and  the  cases  IJicre 
ited, 

I,  Armstrong  v.  Lear.     Code  Ciyil,  liy.  iii.  tit  2,  art. 
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under  the  municipal  law,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  proprietary  inter- 
est in,  and  title  to,  the  thing  in  question,  wherever  the  same  comes 
incidentally  in  controversy  in  another  State. 

Whatever  douhts  may  exist  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  foreign 
sentences  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved  in  the  judgment, 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  and  the  general  security  and  con- 
venience of  commerce  obviously  require,  that  full  and  complete 
effect  should  be  given  to  sJbh  sentences,  wherever  tlie  title  to  the 
specific  property,  which  has  been  once  determined  in  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  is  again  drawn  in  question  in  any  other  court  or 
country. 

§  139.  How  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  under  the  laws  Transfer 
of  one  country  will  affect  the  real  and  personal  property  ^|^^^ 
of  the  bankrupt  situate  in  another  State,  is  a  question  of  ^^  ^^°''" 

_  ^  nipt  pro- 

■which  the  usage  of  nations,  and  the  opinions  of  civil-  ceediogB. 
ians,  furnish  no  satisfactory  solution.  Kven  as  between  co-ordinate 
States,  belonging  to  the  same  common  empire,  it  has  been  doubted 
how  far  the  assignment  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of  one  country 
will  operate  a  transfer  of  property  in  another.  In  respect  to  real 
property,  which  generally  has  some  indelible  characteristics  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  the  local  law,  these  difficulties  are  enhanced  in 
those  cases  where  the  lex  loot  rei  gitce  requires  some  formal  act  to  be 
done  by  the  bankrvipt,  or  his  attorney  specially  constituted,  in  the 
place  where  the  property  lies,  in  order  to  consummate  the  transfer. 
In  those  countries  where  the  theory  of  the  Enghsh  bankrupt  sys- 
tem, that  the  assignment  transfers  all  the  property  of  the  bankrupt, 
wherever  situate,  is  admitted  in  practice,  the  local  tribunals  would 
probably  be  ancillary  to  the  execution  of  the  assignment  by  com- 
pelling the  bankrupt,  or  his  attorney,  to  execute  such  formal  acts 
as  are  required  by  the  local  laws  to  complete  the  conveyance.  («) 

The  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  in  assuming 
jurisdiction  incidentally  of  questions  affecting  tlie  title  to  lands  in 
the  British  colonies,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  personam, 
where  the  party  resides  in  England,  and  tlms  compelling  him, 
indirectly,  to  give  effect  to  its  decrees  as  to  real  property  situate 
out  of  its  local  jurisdiction,  seems  very  questionable  on  principle, 
unless  where  it  is  restrauied  to  the  case  of  a  party  who  has  fraudu- 

(a)  See  Lord  Eldoii'H  Obserrations  in  Selkrig  v.  Dnvies,  Rose's  Cases  in  Bant- 
rnptuy,  ii.  311.     Vesey's  Kcp,  is.  77,  Banfield  v.  Solomon. 
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lently  obtained  au  undue  advantage  over  other  ereditors  by  judicial 
proceedings  instituted  without  personal  notice  to  the  defendant. 

But  whatever  effect  may,  in  general,  be  attributed  to  the  assign- 
ment in  bankruptcy  as  to  property  situate  in  another  State, 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  operate  where  one  creditor  has  fairly 
obtained,  by  legal  diligence,  a  specific  lien  and  right  of  prefer- 
ence, under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  tlie  property  is  situ- 
ate. <J)  • 

Extent  §  140.  III.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  may  be 

ciaii«w'  extended  to  all  controversies  respecting  personal  rights 
e^ra're.    ^^^  Contracts,  or  uijuries  to  the  person  or  property,  when 
?'^8?''*V  the  party  resides  witliin  the  territory,  wherever  the  cause  ' 
tory.  of  action  may  have  originated. 

This  general  principle  is  entirely  independent  of  tlie  rule  of 
decision  which  is  to  govern  the  tribunal.  The  rule  of  decision 
may  be  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  judge  is  sitting,  or 
it  may  he  the  law  of  a  foreign  State  in  cases  where  it  applies  ;  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  depends, 
or  may  be  made  to  depend,  exclusively  upon  the  residence  of  tlie 
party. 

Depends  Th^  Operation  of  the  general  rule  of  international 
ciM^i^u-"  ^^^>  "*  **  '^^^^  jurisdiction,  extending  to  all  persons 
lations.  ^lio  owe  even  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State, 
may  be  limited  by  the  positive  institutions  of  any  particular 
country.  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  every  nation  to 
administer  justice  to  its  own  citizens;  but  there  is  no.  uniform 
and  constant  practice  of  nations,  as  to  taking  cognizance  of  con- 
troversies between  foreigner.  It  may  be  assumed  or  declined, 
at  the  discretion  of  each  State,  guided  by  such  motives  as  may 
uifluence  its  juridical  policy.  All  real  and  possessory  actions 
may  he  brought,  and  indeed  must  be  brought,  in  the  place  where 

Law  of  the  property  lies ;  but  the  law  of  England,  and  of  other 
^nd'lmer-  countrics  whcrc  the  English  common  law  forms  the 
'<*■  basis  of  the  local  jurisprudence,  considers  all  personal 

actions,  whether  arising  ex  delicto  or  ex  contractu,  as  transitory ; 
and  permits  them  to  be  brought  in  the  domestic  forum,  whoever 
may  be  the  parties,  and  wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  origi- 
nate.    This  rule  is  supported  by  a  legal  fiction,  which  supposes 

(i)  Kent's  Comm,  on  American  Law,  ii.  404-408,  5th  edit. 
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the  injury  to  have  been  inflicted,  or  the  contract  to  have  been 
made,  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  countries  which 
have  modelled  their  municipal  jurisprudence  upon  the  Eoman 
civil  law,  the  ma^^ini  of  that  code,  actor  sequitur  forum  rei,  is  gen- 
erally followed ;  and  personal  actions  must  therefore  he  brought  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  place  where  tlie  defendant  has  acquired  a  fixed 
domicil. 

§  141.  By  the  law  of  France,  foreigners  who  have  estab-  French 
lished  their  domicil  in  the  country  by  special  license  '»"■ 
(^autorisation)  of  the  king,  are  entitled  to  all  civil  rights,  and, 
among  others,  to  that  of  suing  in  the  local  tribunals  as  French 
subjects.  Under  other  circumstances,  these  tribunals  have  ju- 
risdiction, where  foreigners  are  paities,  in  the  followuig  cases 
only :  — 

1.  "Where  the  contract  is  made  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  between 
foreigners  and  French  subjects. 

2.  In  commercial  matters,  on  aU  contracts  made  in  France, 
with  whomsoever  made,  where  the  parties  have  elected  a  domicil, 
in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  either  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  contract,  or  by  necessary  implication  resulting  from  its 
nature. 

3.  Where  foreigners  voluntarily  submit  their  controversies  to 
the  decision  of  the  French  tribunals,  by  waiving  a  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction. 

In  all  other  cases,  where  foreigners,  not  domiciled  in  France 
by  special  license  of  the  king,  are  concerned,  the  French  tri- 
bunals decline  jurisdiction,  even  when  tlie  contract  is  made  in 
France,  (a) 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  private  international  law  considers 
this  jurispiTidence,  which  deprives  a  foreigner,  not  domiciled  in 
France,  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  a  suit  in  the  French  tribunals 
against  another  foreigner,  as  inconsistent  with  the  European  law 
of  nations.  The  Uoman  law  had  recognized  the  principle,  that  all 
contracts  the  most  usual  among  men  arise  from  the  law  of  nations, 
ex  jure  gentium  ;  in  otlier  words,  these  contracts  are  valid,  whether 
made  between  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  citizens,  or 

(a)  Code  Civil,  arts.  13, 14,  IS.  Code  de  Commerce,  art,  631.  Discussions  but  le 
Code  Civil,  (om.  i.  p,  48.  Pothier,  Procedure  Civile,  partie  i.  cli.  1,  p.  2.  Valin  eur 
rOrd.  de  la  Marine,  torn,  i,  pp.  113,  253,  254.  FardesauE,  Droit  Commercial,  Part 
VI.  tit.  7,  <!li.  1,  S  1. 
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between  citizens  of  the  same  State.  This  principle  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  modern  law  of  nations,  which  recognizes  tlie  right 
of  foreigners  to  contract  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another 
State.  Thi3  right  necessarily  draws  after  it  the  autliority  of  tlie 
local  tribunals  to  enforce  the  contracts  thus  made,  whether  the  suit 
is  brought  by  foreigners  or  by  citizens,  (ly^ 

Proceeti-  §  142,  The  practlce  which  prevails  in  some  countries, 
aiSeDTpar-  "^  proceeding  against  absent  parties,  who  are  not  only 
ties.  foreigners,  but  have  not  acquired  a  domicil  within  the 

territory,  by  means  of  some  formal  public  notice,  like  that  of  the 
viis  et  modis  of  tlie  Roman  civil  law,  without  actual  personal  notice 
of  the  suit,  caimot  be  reconciled  witli  the  principles  of  international - 
justice.  So  far,  indeed,  as  it  merely  affects  the  specific  property  of 
the  absent  debtor  within  the  territory,  attaching  it  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  creditor,  who  is  thus  permitted  to  gain  a  preference 
by  superior  diligence,  or  for  the  general  beneiit  of  all  tlie  creditors 
who  come  in  within  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  claim  the  benefit  of 
a  ratable  distribution,  such  a  practice  may  be  tolerated ;  and  in  the 
administration  of  international  bankrupt  law  it  is  frequently  allowed 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  attaching  creditor,  against  the  law  of 
what  is  termed  the  locus  concursiU  ereditorum,  which  is  the  place 
of  the  debtor's  domicil. 

Disiinc-  §  1^^"  Wliere  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction,  the  rule  of 
Hon  b^  decision  ia  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  whether  it  be 
tuIb  of  de-  the  municipal  or  a  foreign  code ;  but  the  rule  of  proceed- 
ruJe  of  pro-  ing  is  generally  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  the  place 
"^^ie  "  where  the  suit  is  pending.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
contract.      distinguish  the  rule  of  decision  from  the  rule  of  proceed- 

(i)  Foils,  Droit  Inlernational  Priv^,  §§  122, 123. 

[*i  In  the  United  Stales,  proceedings  are  not  allowed  in  the  way  of  private  suits 
by  citizens  ag^uBt  non-residents  who  are  not  personally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  have  no  property  within  its  control,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
judgment  ex  parte  to  establish  the  debt.  If  the  non-resident  has  property  wliich  can 
be  attached  by  the  process  of  the  court,  the  citizen  may  proceed  ex  parte,  alter  such 
notice  as  the  statutes  require  or  the  courts  order,  and  prove  his  claim,  and  satisfy  it 
ftom  the  property  seized.  But  tlie  judgment  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  suit;  and  usually  there  are  provisions  that  the  plaintiff,  before  satisfying  his 
claim,  shall  furnish  security  to  restore  the  property  in  case  the  defendant  shall  appear 
within  a  certain  time,  and  succeed  in  reversing  the  judgment.  Proceedings  in  rem 
rest  on  a  liiflerent  principle,  as  they  are  brought  to  enforce  a  right  in  the  thing  itself; 
and  the  general  owner  is  hound  to  take  cognizance  of  such  demands,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  wherever  tlie  property  may  be.]  — D. 
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ing.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  general,  tliat  whatever  belongs 
to  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  regiilated  by  tiie  lex  domicilii,  or 
the  lex  loci  contractitB,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  remedy  for 
enforcing  the  contract  is  regulated  by  the  lex  fori^ 

[^  Limjtatioas  and  Prescr/plion.  — A  riili!  simply  limiting  the  time  witliin  which 
proceedings  at  law  may  tie  commenced,  is  properly  called  a  rule  of  limitations.  Such 
rules  are  established  by  positive  enactment,  by  the  legiahidve  power,  and  are  called, 
in  England  and  America,  "  statutes  of  limitations."  They  rest  on  the  policy  of  the 
State,  ut  sit  Jinis  Htiwm;  although  they  are  ftarther  justified  by  the  presumption  that 
a  stale  claim  is  not  a  ralid  claim.  In  the  absence  of  a  slatnte  of  limitations,  rules 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  courts,  as  in  chancery  and  admiralty,  against  stale 
claims,  and  the  periods  of  lime  are  usually  fixed  by  analogy  to  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tions in  like  cases ;  but,  as  courts  cannot  properly  enact  an  arbitrary  rule  on  grounds 
of  public  pohcy,  such  judicial  rules  rest  on  the  presumption  that,  the  claim  is  satis- 
fied, or  was  never  valid,  and  sometimes  admit  of  evidence  to  rebut  the  presump- 
Ijon,  But  the  legislative  enactments  of  later  times,  as  now  construed  by  the  courts, 
are  absolutely  extinctive  of  a  right  of  action,  irrespective  of  its  merits,  on  general 
grounds  of  policy;  and  an  action  so  luured  is  not  matntiunable.  Limitations  are 
applied  alike  to  criminal  and  civil  proceedings,  and  to  suits  to  try  the  right  of  owner- 
ship or  use  in  corporeal  things,  whether  movable  or  immovable,  as  well  as  to  suits 
on  mere  personal  obligations.  Now,  as  these  statutes  are  rules  of  repose,  resting  on 
the  policy  of  the  State,  it  seems  reasonable  that  any  State  may  apply  them  to  all 
suits  in  which  the  aid  of  its  tribunals  is  invoked ;  whether  the  puiies  are  citizens  or 
aliens ;  whether  IJie  thing  in  dispute  is  within  or  without  the  territory  of  the  State, 
and  be  movable  or  immovable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  It  is  true,  that  a  statute  of 
limitations  indirectly  operates  upon  title  to  property,  and  has  the  same  etTect  in  aid 
of  the  party  sued  as  a  delensive  prescription,  and  so  it  may  be  argued  that  they 
belong  to  the  laws  of  property  and  not  of  mere  remedy ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  inter- 
national law,  to  be  governed  by  these  indirect  opetations.  The  tribunal  may  simply 
decline  to  lend  its  ^d  to  the  pl^ntiff  or  actor,  on  the  ground  of  a  domestic  policy  of 
repose  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  power;  and  otiier  nations  cannot  eompkin,  if  no 
discrimination  is  made  against  tlieir  citizens. 

It  has  sometjmes  been  said,  that  the  continental  writers  treat  statutes  of  limitations 
as  part  of  tJie  law  of  property  and  obligations,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  fori.  Savigny  and  i'olix  have  been  adduced  as  instances.  But  any 
language  that  may  be  cited  to  tliat  effect  will  be  found  to  relate  to  prescription,  and 
not  to  mere  rules  of  limitation.  Eules  of  prescription  relate  directly  to  ownership,  or 
title  in  a  thing,  and  are  part  of  the  law  of  property.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Boman  law,  and  in  the  systems  of  those  countries  whose  basis  is  the  Roman  kw. 
Prescription,  by  those  systems,  is  not  merely  defensive,  bat  creative.  As  all  personal 
rights  in  things  may  be  said  to  originate  in  occupancy,  the  Koman  law  has  recognized 
a  possession,  begun  in  a  certain  manner  and  continued  for  a  certain  time,  as  creative 
of  a  positive  title.  Such  possession  does  not  merely  afibrd  presumption  of  some  acta 
necessary  to  create  titie,  as  of  original  occupation  of  a  thing  unoccupied,  or  of  a  transfer 
from  the  previous  owner,  but  it  is  itself  a  prescribed  mode  of  lawful  acquisition.  For 
this  reason,  it  was  required  to  originate  hoaa  fide  and  juito  tiiuto ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
possession  must  have  heen  begun  in  an  honest  belief  of  a  right,  justified  by  an 
apparently  regular  proceeding.  Without  attempting  to  follow  the  Roman  law  from 
the  strict  usucapio,  through  the  pretorian  edict,  to  the  imperial  constitutions,  it  is 
'  enough  to  say,  that  such  a  possession,  continued  for  the  appointed  time,  gave  all  the 
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If  the  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  apply  to  the  case  the  law  of  tlie 
country  where  it  sits,  as  between  persons  domiciled  in  that  country, 
no  difficulty  can  possibly  arise.  As  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
and  the  remedy  to  enforce  it  are  both  derived  from  the  m^micipal 
law,  the  rule  of  decision  and  tlie  rule  of  proceeding  must  be  sought 
in  the  same  code.  In  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
with  accuracy  between  the  obligation  and  the  remedy. 

The  obligation  of  tlie  contract,  then,  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  parts :  — 

1.  The  personal  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract. 

2.  The  will  of  the  parties  expressed,  as  to  tlie  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  tlie  contract. 

elements  of  an  affirmative  title.  And  these  nilea  reepecdng  creative  and  defensive 
prescription  belonged  lo  a  distinct  class  from  the  roles  limiting  the  couimonccinent  of 
actions ;  and  the  latter  were  of  less  consequence  for  the  protection  of  rights  inlierent 
in  things,  as  the  system  of  prescriptions  was  so  efiective  for  both  creative  and  defen- 
sive purposes. 

Without' attempting  to  settle  tlie  doubts  that  involve  the  subject  of  preaoription.  in 
the  inteiegting  early  history  presented  by  Bracton  and  Coke,  it  may  be  said,  that, 
in  the  systems  of  the  United  States  and  England,  resting  on  the  common  kw,  the 
titles  ot  parties  in  possession  have  been  secured  rather  by  limitations  of  ftctions, 
eKtu)ctive  of  remedies  by  parties  out  of  possession,  than  by  systems  of  acquisitive 
prescription.  Vet,  in  the  common  law,  whatever  it  was  originally,  and  notwith- 
Btanding  dicta  from  high  authority  to  the  contrary,  prescription  may  be  considered  as 
having  become  limited  to  incorporeal  rights,  as  of  easements  or  servitudes  on  land,  and 
to  have  required  an  origin  adverse  to  the  general  title,  and  to  rest  upon  a  presump. 
lion  of  a  grant  made  by  the  proprietor  in  derogation  of  that  title.  This  places  it  in 
a  very  diflerent  Dght  from  the  prescription  of  the  Eoman  law.-  In  the  English  and 
American  systems,  statutes  of  limitations  furnish  a  sufficient  defence  in  case  of  suits 
brought  lo  assert  title  to  corporeal  property,  absolute  or  Hsuiructuary ;  and,  wherever 
title  is  involved,  and  a  party  must  prove  his  title  afiimiatively  or  defensively,  the 
courts  allow  the  possessor  the  benefit  of  a  prescription  analogous  to  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  same  subject,  as  a  presumption  of  title. 

These  considerations  show  that  care  must  be  observed  in  examining  the  writings 
of  continental  jurists,  when  treating  of  lunitations  and  prescription  in  private  inter- 
national law.  And  it  is  thought  the  result  will  be  tbund  lo  be,  that  the  law  of  the 
foram  is  lo  govern  when  the  rule  is  directly  extinctive  of  remedies,  whatever  indirect 
effect  it  may  have  on  proprietary  rights ;  and  that,  if  the  rule  invoked  is  not  merely 
and  directly  extinclive  or  prohibitory  of  the  remedy  sought,  like  a  statute  of  liinita- 
UouB,  but  is  a  rule  applicable  to  the  merits  of  tlie  case,  and  part  of  the  law  directly 
governing  rights  and  titles  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  like  a  usueaption  or  pre- 
scription, tlien  the  law  of  the  forum  is  not  to  govern,  as  such ;  and  it  betomes  an 
independent  inquiry  whether  a  law  of  that  character  is  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  domicil, 
the  sitas  rei,  or  the  place  of  the  making  or  executing  of  a  contract. 

Savigny,  System,  liv.  viii.  270.    FiiUx,  Droit  Intern.  Priv^,  g  100.     Story's  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §g  676-581.    Westlafce's  Fr.  Intern.  Law,  §§  250-252.    New  Am.  Cyclope- 
dia, xiii.  tit.  Prescription.    Biackstone's  Comm.  ii.  268.]  — B. 
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3.  The  external  form  of  the  eontract. 

The  personal  capacity  of  parties  to  contract  depends  upon  those 
personal  qualities  which  are  annexed  to  their  civil  condition,  by 
the  municipal  law  of  their  own  State,  and  which  travel  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  tliem  in  whatever  foreign  country 
they  are  temporarily  resident.  Such  are  the  privileges  and  dis- 
abilities conferred  by  the  lex  domicilii  in  respect  to  majority  and 
minority,  marriage  and  divorce,  sanity  or  lunacy,  and  which  deter- 
mine the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  parties  te  contract,  independently 
of  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or  that  of  the 
place  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

It  is  only  those  ujiiversal  personal  qualities,  which  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  nations  concur  in  considering  as  essentially  affecting  the 
capacity  to  contract,  which  are  exclusively  regulated  by  the  lex 
domicilii,  and  not  those  particular  proliibitions  or  disabilities,  which 
are  arbitrary  in  their  nature  and  founded  upon  local  policy ;  such 
as  the  prohibition,  in  some  countries,  of  noblemen  and  ecclesiastics 
from  engaging  in  trade  and  forming  commercial  contracts.  The 
qualities  of  a  major  or  minor,  of  a  married  or  single  woman,  &c., 
are  universal  personal  qualities,  which,  with  all  tlie  incidents  be- 
longing to  them,  are  ascertained  by  the  lex  domieilH,  but  whicli  are 
also  everywhere  recognized  as  forming  essential  ingredients  in  tlie 
capacity  to  contract,  (a) 

§  144.  How  far  bankruptey  ought  to  be  considered  as     j^^^-^, 
a  privilege  or  disability  of  this  nature,  and  thus  bo  re-  rup"y- 
stricted  in  its  operation  to  the  territory  of  that  State  under  whose 
bankrupt  code  the  proceedings  take  place,  is,  as  already  stated,  a 
question  of  difficulty,  in  respect  to  which  no  constant  and  uniform 
ust^e  prevails  among  nations.^     Supposing  the  bankrupt  code  of 

(o)  Pardeaaus,  Droit  Commercial,  Fart  VI,  lit.  7,  ch.  2,  §  1. 

ps  Eilra-lerritorial  Effect  of  Bankrupt  Laidi.  —  The  main  question  as  to  what  are 
termed  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws  is,  wliether  they  attempt  to  relieve  the  bankrupt 
ever  afterwards  from  the  obligation  of  llis  contract,  or  only  regulate  the  remedies 
creditors  may  atlerwards  pursue  to  enibrce  contracts  still  legally  valid  and  enforceable. 
If  the  latter,  they  belong  to  the  laws  of  remedies ;  if  the  former,  to  the  laws  of  con- 
tracts and  of  property.  If  a  contract  is  made  and  to  be  executed  in  a  certain  country, 
it  derives  its  character  from  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  its 
laws.  But  the  laws  of  one  country  cannot  operate  to  dissolve  ft  contract  made  and  to 
be  performed  in  another,  and  against  parties  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  is  the 
rule  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Kent,  ii.  393.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws, 
Eedfield's  note,  §  841  «.  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  WalUice,  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  i.  228.  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  Wheat,  xii.  213.    If  the  laws  in  question  can  feirly  be  held  to  be  merely 
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any  country  to  form  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  contract  made 
in  that  country  with  its  citizens,  and  tliat  every  such  contract  is 
subject  to  the  implied  condition,  tliat  the  debtor  may  be  discharged 
from  hia  obligation  in  tlie  manner  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt  laws, 
it  would  seem,  on  principle,  that  a  certificate  of  discharge  ought  to 
be  effectual  in  tlie  tribmials  of  any  other  State  where  the  creditor 


regulative  of  the  remeiiies  upon  contraote  admitted  to  be  valid,  the  law  of  the  forxiw 
must  prevail;  as  each  country  cau  conlrol  the  remedial  processes  to  be  pursued  or 
permitted  in  its  own  courts.  The  bllnkrup^laws  of  most  countries  seek  to  sequestrate 
and  transfer  to  assignees  all  personal  property  wherever  situated.  But,  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  held,  that,  as  such  transfer  Is  not  an  act  of  the  owner  in  the  course  of 
business  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  will,  but  an  operation  of  municipal  law,  propria  vigore, 
and  often  in  invitam,  the  law  of  nations  does  not  give  it  an  operation  in  foreign  coun- 
tries over  personal  property  situated  there,  so  as  to  transfer  the  title.  If  a  foreign 
creditor  finds,  in  his  own  country,  personal  property  of  a  bankrupt,  and  proceeds 
against  it  to  satisfy  a  debt  which  his  own  country  does  not  hold  to  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  laws  of  the  bankrupt's  domicil,  he  can  satisfy  bis  debt  in  full  from  this  prop- 
erly.  The  title  of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  will,  however,  be  respected  by  comity, 
if  the  rights  of  no  dtizen  enljtled  to  proceed  against  the  property  are  involved.  It  is 
matter  of  State  policy  how  far  a  title  to  personal  property  derived  from  the  act  of  law 
of  a  foreign  country  as  pari  of  its  munioiiiBl  remedial  system,  and  not  from  the  act  of 
the  owner,  shall  be  respected  In  the  country  where  the  property  is  situated.  The  rule 
of  reciprocity  should  always  be  &vored,  if  it  be  actual  and  just,  and  is  not  a  nominal 
reciprocity  offered  by  the  gaining  party.  If  the  foreign  assignee  in  bankruptcy,  claim- 
ing by  act  of  law  of  his  own  State,  seeks  to  get  into  bis  possession  properly  of  the  bank 
nipt  lying  in  another  country,  by  aid  of  the  coorts  of  that  country,  it  is  ft  question  of 
the  policy  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is  brought,  whether  the  assignee  may  sue  m 
his  own  name,  or  shall  be  required  to  sue  in  that  of  tbe  bankrupt;  ti>r  the  difference 
may  materially  affect  defences  and  set^)ff3.  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  iOO-irW  and  cases 
there  cited.  Tbe  Eritish  bankrupt-acts  contemplSte  a  transfer  of  the  title  ol  all 
property  wherever  situated,  and  of  debts  due  the  bankrupt  wherever  the  debtor  mav 
be;  and  the  British  courts  are  compelled,  on  principles  of  reciprocity,  to  allow  lahdily 
to  bankrupt  titles,  under  foreign  laws,  to  personal  property  in  England  as  against 
English  creditors.  Real  property  in  England  is  not  subject  to  distribution  under 
foreign  bankrupt-laws.  No  country  is  obliged  to  recognize  a  foreign  bankrupt  appoint- 
ment as  a  valid  tmnsfer  of  lands  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  Each  nation  is  entitled 
to  determine  for  itself  the  forms  and  requisilea  for  the  transfer  of  lands  In  the 
United  States,  the  separate  States  detenhine  for  themselves  those  forms  and  requisites 
The  result  would  seem  to  be,  thai  a  foreign  bankrupt  assignment  would  have  no  efieet 
to  transfer  title  in  lands.  If,  however,  the  foreign  assignee  in  bankruptcy  should 
proctire  conveyances  from  the  bankrupt  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  lands  lie,  and  thus  effect  a  transfer  of  theiu,  in  order  to  add  tlie  proceeds  to 
the  fund  under  his  control,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  except  direct  proceedings 
against  the  land  by  resident  creditors.  In  sucli  case,  their  attachments  of  the  lands  to 
satjefy  their  debts  would  prevail  over  such  conveyances  recorded  subsequently  to  the 
attachments,  and  over  all  conveyances  made  and  recorded  prior  thereto,  unless  they 
be  bond-Jide  tiansfers  from  the  bankrupt  to  a  creditor  or  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  such  as  would  have  been  valid  against  the  attaching  creditor  if  tliere 
bad  been  no  bankrupt  proceedings.    See,  on  all  the  points  embraced  in  this  note. 
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may  bring  his  suit.^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  haiikrupj,  code 
merely  forms  a  part  of  tlie  remedy  for  a  breacli  of  the  contract, 
it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which  cannot  operate  extra- territorially 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  haying  the  exclusive  right 
of  regulating  the  proceedings  in  its  own  coui  tb  of  justice ;  still  less 
can  it  haye  such  an  operation  wheie  it  \'^  a  mere  partial  modifi- 
cation of  the  remedy,  such  as  an  exemption  from  arrest,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  debtor's  person  on  a  cegtio  hottorum.  Such  an 
exemption  being  strictly  local  in  its  nature,  and  to  be  administered, 
in  all  its  details,  by  the  tribunals  of  thi.,  btate  creating  it,  cannot 
form  a  law  for  those  of  any  foreign  State.  But  if  the  exemption 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  instead  of  being  merely  contingent 
upon  the  failure  of  the  debtor  to  perform  his  obligation  through 
insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
original  contract  itself,  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  made, 
it  camiot  be  enforced  in  any  other  State  by  the  prohibited  means. 
Thus  by  the  law  of  France,  and  other  countries  where  tlie  contrainte 
par  corps  is  limited  to  commercial  debts,  an  ordinary  debt  con- 
tracted in  that  country  by  its  subjects  cannot  be  enforced  by  means 
of  personal  arrest  in  any  other  State,  although  the  lex  fori  may 
authorize  imprisonment  for  every  description  of  debls.  (a)^ 

story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §403-428.  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  892,  400-408.  Ogden  u.  Saun- 
ders, Wheat,  xii.  213,  Oakley  v.  Eennet,  How.  xi.  44.  Woolsey'a  Intern.  Law,  §§  71, 
72.  Belton  v.  V^enljne,  Cortis's  Rep.  i.  168.  Booth  u.  Clark,  How.  xvii.  322.  Milne 
V.  Morelon,  Binney,  vi.  353.  Holmes  v.  Semsen,  Johnson,  xx.  229.  Blake  v.  Wil- 
lifljna,  Pickering,  vi.  286.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  §  1,  3,  art.  10,  pp.  412-416.  Henry  on 
For.  Law,  127-136,  175.  As  to  the  extra-territorial  eflect  of  a  dischai^e  under  pro- 
ceedings in  bankrnpley,  see  i'lfi'a,  note  94.]  —  D. 

P*  In  the  United  States,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor  from  the  obligation  of  his  con- 
tract, given  by  the  bankropUaw  of  the  State  of  his  doraicii,  is  recognized  only  as  to 
contracts  made  and  to  be  performed  in  that  Slate.  Svpra,  note  93.  In  other  words, 
Ench  a  discliitrge  is  recognized  only  in  cases  where  a  law  afi^ting  the  contract 
itself,  in  its  construction  and  obligation,  would  be  recognized.  A  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy is  lield  to  be  a  proceeding  judicial  in  its  nature,  and  binding  only  on  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdicfion  of  the  State,  or  who  have  yolunlarily  submitted  themselves 
to  it.  As  to  debts  really  contracted  within  a  State  by  debtors  residing  abroad,  or 
debts  contracted  before  the  passage  of  the  bankrupl^taw,  a  foreign  bankrupt  discharge 
is  no  defence.  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  Wallace,  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  i.  223.  Story's  Conflict  of 
Laws.  Bedfield's  note,  §  341  a.  The  Enghsh  rule  seems  not  to  diiTer  from  this.  Pot- 
ter V.  Brown,  East.  v.  124.  Smith  w.  Buclianan,  lb.  i.  C.  Shallcroes  ti.  Dyzort,  Glyn  & 
J.  ji.  87.     Quin  B.  Keefe,  H.  Bl.  ii.  653.    L«wis  v.  Ogden,  B.  &  A.  iv.  654.]  ~-D. 

(a)  Bosanquet  &  Puller's  H«p.  i.  131,  Melan  v.  The  Duke  of  Fitzjames. 

[^  Tlie  question  of  the  liability  of  the  body  to  arrest  is  now  considered  as  part  of 
the  law  of  remedy,  and  to  t>o  sought  for  in  the  law  of  the  Jbram,  botli  in  England  and 
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Obiieation  §  ■''^^'  ''"'^'^  obligation  of  the  contract  consists  of  the  will 
ofacoriwact.  0f  the  parties,  expressed  as  to  its  terms  and  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  these  depends,  of  course,  upon  tlie  lex  loei 
confraetiis,  as  do  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  implied  con- 
ditions which  are  annexed  to  tlie  contract  by  the  local  law  or  usage. 
Tluia  the  rate  of  interest,  unless  fixed  by  the  parties,  is,  allowed  by 
the  law  as  damages  for  tlie  detention  of  the  debt,  and  the  proceed- 
ings to  recover  tliese  damages  may  strictly  be  considered  as  a 
pai:t  of  the  remedy.  Tlio  rate  of  interest  is,  however,  regulated 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  appears  that  the  pai-ties  had  in  view  the  law  of  some 
other  countiy.  In  that  case,  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  of  the 
place  of  payment,  or  to  which  the  loan  has  reference,  by  security 
being  taken  upon  property  there  situate,  will  control  the  lex  loci 
contraet&s.  (jt) 

Form  of  a  §  l'*^-  '^^^  external  form  of  the  contract  constitutes  an 
contract.      esscntial  part  of  its  obligation. 

This  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract,  which 
determines  whether  it  must  be  in  writing,  or  under  seal,  or  executed 
with  certain  formalities  before  a  notary,  or  other  public  officer,  and 
how  attested.  A  want  of  compliance  with  these  requisites  renders 
the  contract  void  ah  initio;  and  being  void  by  the  law  of  the  place, 
it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  State.  But  a  mere 
fiscal  regulation  does  not  operate  extra-territorially ;  and  therefore 
the  want  of  a  stamp,  required  by  the  local  law  to  be  impressed  on 
an  instrument,  cannot  be  objected  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced 
in  the  tribunals  of  another  country. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  form  of  the  contract 
and  the  extrinsic  evidence  by  which  the  contract  is  to  be  proved. 
Thus,  the  lex  loci  contractus  may  require  certain  contracts  to  be  in 
writing,  and  attested  in  a  particular  manner,  and  a  want  of  com- 
pliance with  these  forms  will  render  them  entirely  void.  But  if 
these  forms  are  actually  complied  with,  the  extrinsic  evidence,  by 
which  the  existence  and  terms  of  the  contract  are  to  be  proved  in 
a  foreign  tribunal,  is  regulated  by  the  lex  fori. 

in  America.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  question  of  liability  to  peraonal 
antions.  Story'a  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  571.  Henry  on  I'or,  Law,  81-86.  Westlafce, 
Pr,  Intern.  Law,  §  411.]  —  D. 

(n)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  ii.  459,  5tli  edit.  Fijlis,  Droit  International 
Privii,  §  85. 
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§  147.  The  most  eminent  public  jurists  concur  in  as-     Condu- 
eerting  the  principle  that  a  final  judgment,  rendered  in  a  ^^^  " 
personal  action,  in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  J^'^"^"^ 
of  one  State,  ought  to  have  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  res  aeoons. 
adjudieata  in  every  other  State,  wherever  it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of 
another  action  for  the  same  cause,  (a) 

But  no  soTcreign  is  bound,  unless  by  special  compact,  to  exe- 
cute within  his  dominions  a  judgment  rendered  hy  the  tribunals  of 
another  State  ;  and  if  execution  be  sought  by  suit  upon  the  judg- 
ment, or  otherwise,  the  tribunal  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or 
from  which  execution  is  sought,  is,  on  principle,  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine uito  the  merits  of  such  judgment,  and  to  give  effect  to  it  or 
not,  as  may  he  found  just  and  equitable.  (6)  The  general  comity, 
utility,  and  convenience  of  nations  have,  however,  established  a 
usage  among  most  civilized  States,  by  which  the  final  judgments 
of  foreign  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  are  reciprocally  carried 
into  execution,  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which 
differ  in  different  countries,  (c) 

§  148.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  lr^  ^f 
tribunal,  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  where  the  *^°g'^"'i- 
same  matter  comes  incidentally  in  controversy  between  the  same 
parties ;  and  full  effect  is  given  to  the  exce^tio  rei  jiidicatce,  where 
it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  new  suit  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  A 
foreign  judgment  is  primd  facie  evidence  where  the  party  claiming 
the  benefit  of  it  applies  to  the  English  courts  to  enforce  it ;'  and  it 
lies  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  the  justice  of  it,  or  to  show  that 
it  was  irregularly  obtained.  If  this  is  not  shown,  it  is  received 
as  evidence  of  a  debt,  for  wliich  a  new  judgment  is  rendered  in 
tlie  English  court,  and  execution  awarded.  But  if  it  appears  by  the 
record  of  tlie  proceedings,  on  which  the  original  judgment  was 
founded,  tliat  it  was  unjustly  or  fraudulently  obtained,  without 
actual  personal  notice  to  the  party  affected  by  it ;  or  if  it  is  clearly 
and  unequivocally  shown,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  that  the  judgment 
has  manifestly  proceeded  upon  false  premises  or  inadequate  reasons, 
or  upon  a  palpable  mistake  of  local  or  foreign  law ;  it  will  not  be 
enforced  by  the  English  tribunals,  (a) 

(a)  Vattel,  Ht.  ii.  ch.  7,  §§  84,  86.  Martens,  Droit  des  Gpds,  §§  93,  94,  95.  Klii- 
ber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  69.    Deutsche  Bundes  Recht,  §  366. 

(5]  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  H9,  5th  edit.  (c)  Folix,  §g  292-311. 

(a)  Knupp's  Eep.  in  the  I'rivy  Cotmeil,  i.  274,  Franliliuid  v.  McGusty;  Bamewall 
&  Adolplius'fl  Eep.  ii.  757,  Novelli  v.  Robbi  ;  lb.  iii.  961,  Becqaet  v.  M'Carlliy. 
20  229 
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American  §  l^^.  The  Same  jurisprudence  prevails  in  the  United 
'*"■  States  of  America,  in  respect  to  judgments  and  decrees 

rendered  by  the  tribunals  of  a  State  foreign  to  the  Union.  As  be- 
tween the  different  States  of  the  Union  itself,  a  judgment  obtained 
in  one  State  has  the  same  credit  and  effect  in  all  the  other  States, 
which  it  has  by  tlie  laws  of  that  State  where  it  was  obtained ;  that 
is,  it  has  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  domestic  judgment,  (a) 

Law  of  §  l^O,  The  law  of  France  restrams  the  operation  of 
France.  foreign  judgmcuts  within  narrower  limits.  Judgments 
obtained  in  a  foreign  country  against  French  subjects  are  not  con- 
clusive, eitlier  where  the  same  matter  comes  again  incidentally  in 
controversy,  or  where  a  direct  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment in  the  French  tribunals.  And  this  want  of  comity  is  even 
carried  so  far,  that,  where  a  French  subject  commences  a  suit  in 
a  foreign  tribunal,  and  judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  the  ex- 
ception of  lis  finita  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  a  new  action  by  the 
same  party,  in  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country.  If  the  judgment 
in  question  has  been  obtained  against  a  foreigner,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  tribunal  where  it  was  pronounced,  it  is  conclu- 
sive ui  bar  of  a  new  action  in  the  French  tribunals,  between  the 
same  parties.  But  the  party  who  seeks  to  enforce  it  must  bring  a 
new  suit  upon  it,  in  which  the  judgment  is  primd  fade  evidence 
only ;  the  defendant  being  permitted  to  contest  the  merits,  and  to 
show  not  only  that  it  was  irregularly  obtained,  but  that  it  is  unjust 
and  illegal,  (a) 

The  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  personam  is  reciprocally 
allowed,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  different  States  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  of  the  European  continent  in  general, 
except  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and 
the  countries  whose  legislation  is  based  on  the  French  civil 
code.  (5) 

Foreign  §  ^^^-  ^  decree  of  divorce  obtained  in  a  foreign  coun- 
divorces.  tj.y^  )jy  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
which  the  parties  belong,  would  seem,  on  principle,  to  be  clearly 

(nj  Crancli's  Eep.  vii.  481-484,  Mills  v.  Duryee.  Wheaton's  Eep.  iii.  234,  Hamp- 
ton V.  M'Connel. 

{ci)  Code  CiTil,  arts.  2123,  2128.  Code  de  Procedure  CivQe,  art.  546.  Pardeasus, 
Droit  Commercial,  Part  V3.  tit,  7,  di.  2,  §  2,  Ko,  1488.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  torn.  vi. 
tit.  Jugement.  —  Questiona  de  Droit,  torn.  iii.  tit-  Jugenitnt.  Tonllier,  Droit  Civil 
Ftan^aiE,  torn.  x.  Nos.  76-86. 

(5)  Folix,  Droit  International  Prive',  §§  293-311. 
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void  in  tlie  country  of  their  domicil,  where  the  marriage  took  place, 
though  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  divorce 
was  ohtaincd.  Such  are  divorces  ohtained  by  parties  going  into 
another  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dissolution  of 
the  nuptial  contract,  for  causes  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  country,  or  where  those  laws  do  not  permit  a  divorce  d  vinculo 
for  any  cause  whatever.  This  subject  has  been  thrown  into  almost 
inextricable  confusion,  by  the  contrariety  of  decisions  between  the 
tribunals  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  courts  of  the  former  re- 
fusing to  recognize  divorces  d  vineiih  pronoimced  by  the  Scottish 
tribunals,  between  English  subjects  who  had  not  acquired  a  bond 
fide  permanent  domicil  in  Scotland ;  whilst  the  Scottish  courts 
persist  in  granting  such  divorces  in  cases  where,  by  the  law  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  palonies  connected  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  authority  of  Parliament  alone  is  competent  to  dis- 
solve tlie  marriage,  so  as  to  enable  either  parly,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  otlier,  again  to  contract  lawful  wedlock,  (a)* 

In  the  most  recent  English  decision  on  this  subject,  the  House  of 
Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  case  coming  from  Scotland, 
and  considering  itself  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  Scotland,  de- 
termined that  the  Scottish  courts  had,  by  the  law  of  that  country, 
a  rightful  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce  between  parties  actually 
domiciled  in  Scotland,  notwitlistanding  the  marriage  was  contracted 
in  England,  But  tiie  court  did  not  decide  what  effect  such  a  di- 
vorce would  have,  if  brought  directly  iu  question  in  an  English 
court  of  justice.  (6)" 

In  the  United  States,  the  rule  appears  to  be  conclusively  settled 
that  the  lex  loci  of  the  State  in  which  the  parties  are  bond  fide  dom- 
iciled, gives  jurisdiction  to  the  local  courts  to  decree  a  divorce, 
for  any  cause  recognized  as  sufficient  by  the  local  law,  without 
regard  to  the  law  of  tliat  State  where  the  marriage  was  originally 
contracted,  (e)     This,  of  course,  exclades  such  divorces  as  are 

(a)  Dow'b  Parliamentary  Cases,  i.  117 ;  Tovey  v.  Lindsay,  134.  Lolly's  Case. 
See  Fergusson's  Reporls  of  Decisions  in  the  Consistorial  Courls  of  Scotland,  passim. 

[•*  By  Act  20  &  21  Vict,  85,  divorces  &  wncuio  may  now  be  granted  in  England  by 
a  court  establislied  for  the  purpose.]  —  D. 

(6)  Warreoder  v.  Warrender,  Bligh's  Bep.  ix.  89.  S.  C,  Clark  &  Finnelly'g  Kep. 
ii.  488. 

[1  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §g  200-227.  Fergusson  on  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
383-422,  283-319,  860-356.  Hefiler,  Europ.  Volker.  §  37.  Westlakc's  Pr.  Intern 
Law,  §  350.]— D. 

(e)  Doreey  v.  Dorsey,  Ciiandler's  Law  Reporter,  i.  287. 
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§  158  RIGHTS  OP  EQUALITY.  [PART  11. 

obt^ed  in  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  one  State,  by  par- 
ties removing  into  another  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  a 
divorce,  (tf)®^ 


CHAPTER  in. 

BIGHTS    OF    EQUALITY. 

Natural  §  152.  The  natural  equality  of  sovereign  States  may 
suteBmodi-  be  modified  hy  positive  compact,  or  by  consent  implied 
^*^tor'^"''  fi'*'^  constant  usage,  so  as  to  entitle  one  State  to  supe- 
usage.  riority  over  another  in  respect  to  certain  external  objects 
such  as  ranlc,  titles,  and  other  ceremonial  distinctions. 

Roval  §  ^^^-    Thus   the   international   law   of   Europe    has 

imnora,  attributed  to  certain  States  what  are  called  roi/al  honorg, 
which  are  actually  enjoyed  by  every  empire  or  kingdom  in  Europe, 
as  tlie  Pope,  the  grand  duchies  in  Germany,  and  the  Germanic 
and  Swiss  Confederations,  They  were  also  formerly  conceded  to 
the  German  Empire,  and  to  some  of  the  great  republics,  such 
as  the  United  Netherlands  and  Venice. 

These  royal  honors  entitle  the  States  by  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed to  precedence  over  all  otliers  who  do  not  enjoy  tlie  same 
rank,  witli  the  exclusive  right  of  sending  to  other  States  pubhc 
ministers  of  the  first  rank,  as  ambassadors,  together  with  certain 
other  distinctive  titles  and  ceremonies,  (a) 

(d)  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  107,  Stli  edit. 

[»  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §g  228-280  e.  It  has  never  been  held  in  tlie  United 
States,  that  a  divorce  can  be  granted  in  a  State  in  which  the  partiea  hare  acquired  a 
doraicil,  for  a  cause  which  ia  suffioient  by  the  law  of  tliat  State,  but  not  sufBcient  by 
the  law  of  the  Sta,te  in  which  the  partiea  were  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  act 
done;  nor  have  divorces  obtained  ex  parte  in  a  State  where  the  petitioner  has  acquired 
a  domidi,  been  held  valid  when  granted  for  an  alleged  cause  occurring  in  another 
State,  and  where  the  party  petitioned  against  has  not  actually  resided  in  the  State  of 
&e  forum.     Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  206-230 rf,  and  cases  there  cited.]— D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  torn.  i.  liv.  ii.  eh.  3,  §  88.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
dea  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  iii.  ch,  2,  g  129,  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mo- 
deme.  Part  n.  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  §§  91,  92.    Hefller,  Europ,  Volter.  §  28. 
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PAET   II.]  RIfiHTS   OF   EQUALITY.  §  155 

§  154.  Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  this  rank,  the     p^  ^^ 
Catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency  to  the  Pope,  oi  ience 
sovereign  pontiff;  but  Russia  and  the  Protestant  States  pnn  esand 
of  Europe  consider  him  as  Bishop  of  Rome  only,  and  a  jojing  royal 
soToreign  prince  in  Italy,  and  such  of  them  as  enjoy  loyal   """"^ 
honors  refuse  him  the  precedence. 

Tlie  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  constitution  of  the^ 
empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  other  temporal  princes, 
as  the  supposed  successor  of  Charlemagne  and  of  the  Ctesars  in 
the  empire  of  the  West ;  but  since  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ger- 
manic constitution,  and  the  abdication  of  the  titles  and  prerogatives 
of  its  head  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  precedence  of  this 
sovereign  over  other  princes  of  the  same  rank  may  be  considered 
questionable,  (a) 

The  various  contests  between  crowned  heads  for  precedence  are 
matter  of  curious  historical  research  as  illustrative  of  European 
8  at  different  periods ;  but  the  practical  importance  of  these 
s  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, wliich  no  longer  permits  the  serious  interests  of  mankind  to 
be  sacrificed  to  such  vain  pretensions. 

§  155.  The  text-writers  commonly  assigned  to  what  ^^^  ^ 
were  called  the  great  repviiUcs,  who  were  entitled  to  royal  EepubhcB. 
honors,  a  rank  inferior  to  crowned  heads  of  that  class ;  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  Venice,  and  Switzerland,  certainly  did  for- 
merly yield  the  precedence  to  emperors  and  reigning  kings,  tliough 
tliey  contested  it  with  the  electors  and  other  inferior  princes  en- 
titled to  royal  honoi's.  But  disputes  of  this  sort  have  commonly 
been  determined  by  the  relative  power  of  the  contending  parties, 
rather  than  by  any  general  rule  derived  from  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, Cromwell  knew  how  to  make  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
the  English  Commonwealth  respected  by  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe ;  and  in  the  different  treaties  between  the  French 
Republic  and  other  powers,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
same  ceremonial  as  to  rank  and  etiquette  should  be  observed 
between  them  and  France  which  had  subsisted  before  the  revo- 
lution, (a) 

{a)  Martens,  §  152,    Kliiber,  §  95, 

(a)  Trealy  of  Campo  Formio,  art.  28,  and  of  LuneriDe,  art.  17,  with  Anatria. 
Treaties  of  BsiSle  with  Prussia  and  Spain.  Schoell,  Histoire  des  Trailes  de  Paix, 
torn.  i.  p.  610,  edit.  Erusellea. 

20*  288 
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§  157  EIGHTS    OP    EQUALITY.  [PART    II. 

Monawhs  §  156.  Those  monarchical  sovereigns  who  are  not 
i^a*^^"  '  crowued  heads,  but  who  enjoy  royal  honors,  concede 
sovereigna.   Q^Q  precedence  on  all  occasions  to  emperors  and  kings. 

Monarchical  sovereigns  who  do  not  enjoy  royal  honors  yield  the 
precedence  to  those  princes  who  arc  entitled  to  these  honors. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  rank  below  sovereign 
States,  (a) 

Semi-sovereign  States,  and  those  under  the  protection  or  Suze- 
rainietS  of  another  sovereign  State,  necessarily  rank  below  tliat 
State  on  wliich  they  are  dependent.  But  where  third  parties  are 
concerned,  their  relative  rank  must  he  determined  by  other  con- 
siderations ;  and  they  may  even  take  precedence  of  States  com- 
pletely sovereign,  as  was  the  case  with  the  electors  under  the 
former  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  respect  to  other 
princes  not  entitled  to  royal  honors.  (6) 

These  different  points  respecting  the  relative  rank  of  sovereigns 
and  States  have  never  been  determined  by  any  positive  regulation 
or  international  compact :  they  rest  on  usage  and  general  acquies- 
cence. An  abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  classify  the  different  States  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  determine 
their  relative  rank.  !it  tlio  sitting  of  the  10th  December,  1814, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Paris,  named  a  committee  to  which  tliis  subject  was  re- 
ferred. At  the  sitting  of  the  9th  Febniary,  1815,  the  report  of  the 
committee  winch  proposed  to  establish  three  classes  of  powers, 
relatively  to  the  rank  of  their  respective  ministers,  was  discussed 
by  the  Congress  ;  but  doubts  having  arisen  respecting  this' classifi- 
cation, and  especially  as  to  the  rank  assigned  to  the  great  repub- 
lics, the  question  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  a  regulation 
established  determining  merely  the  relative  rank  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  crowned  heads,  (c) 

Usage  of  §  l^'^-  Where  the  rank  between  different  States  is  equal 
the  aitei-nat.  qj.  undetermined,  different  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  contest,  and  at  the  same  time 
reserving  the  respective  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  parties. 
Among  these  is  what  is  called  the  usage  of  the  altemat,  by  which 
the' rank  and  places  of  different  powers  ai'e  changed  from  time  to 

(a)  KlUber,  §  98. 

(6)  Heffler,  Europ.  Volkec.  §  28,  No.  III. 

(c)  Kliiber,  Acten  des  Wiener  Congresses,  turn,  Tiii.  pp.  98,  102, 108,  IIG, 
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PAET   II.]  RIGHTS   OP   EQUALITY.  §  158 

time,  either  in  a  certain  regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot. 
Thus,  in  drawing  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it  is  the 
usage  of  certain  powers  to  alternate,  both  in  the  preamble  and 
the  signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the  copy  intended 
to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first  place.  The  regulation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  above  referred  to,  provides  that  in  acts  and 
treaties  between  those  powers  which  admit  the  altemat,  the  order 
to  be  observed  by  the  different  ministers  shall  be  determined  by 
lot.  (a) 

Another  expedient  which  has  frequently  been  adopted  to  avoid 
controversies  respecting  the  order  of  signatures  to  treaties  and 
other  public  acts,  is  tiiat  of  signing  in  the  order  assigned  by  the 
French  alphabet  to  the  respective  powers  represented  by  their 
ministers.  (5) 

§  158.  The  primitive  equality  of  nations  authorizes  Languago 
each  nation  to  make  use  of  its  own  language  in  ti'^^t- "omttk  ?n^ 
ing  with  others ;  and  this  right  is  still,  in  a  certain  tereoorse. 
degree,  preserved  in  the  practice  of  some  States.  But  general 
convenience  early  suggested  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of 
Spain  contributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castilian  tongue 
as  the  ordinary  medium  of  political  correspondence.  This,  again, 
has  been  superseded  by  the  language  of  France,  which,  since  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  become  the  almost  universal  diplomatic 
idiom  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  States  which  still  retain  the 
use  of  their  national  language  in  treaties  and  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, usually  annex  to  the  papers  transmitted  by  them  a 
translation  in  tlie  language  of  the  opposite  party,  wherever  it  is 
understood  that  this  comity  will  be  reciprocated.  Sucli  is  the 
usage  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  Spain,  and  the  Italian 
courts.  Those  States  which  have  a  common  language  generally 
use  it  in  tlieir  transactions  with  each  other.  Such  is  the  case 
between  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  its  different  members, 
and  between  tlie  respective  members  themselves ;  between  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  Italy ;  and  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  jVmerica. 

(a)  Annexe,  xvii.  i,  I'Acte  du  Congr&s  do  Vicnne,  art.  7. 

(6)  Kluber,  Ueliersiclit  liec  diplomatiBchen  Verhandlungen  des  Wiener  Congresses, 
§164. 
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§  159  RIGHTS   OF   EQUALITY.  [PART   H. 

TitiftG  of  §  159,  All  sovereign  princes  or  States  may  assume 
minces^d  "'^'i^tcver  titles  of  dignity  they  think  (it,  and  may  exact 
States.  from  their  own  subjects  these  marks  of  honor.  But  their 
recognition  by  other  States  is  not  a  matter  of  stript  right,  especially 
in  the  case  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity,  assumed  by  ''O^ereigns 
Thus  the  royal  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  which  was  assumed  1  y 
Frederick  I,  in  1701,  was  first  acknowledged  by  the  Lm]jeror 
of  Germany,  and  subsequently  by  tlie  other  printi-s  ind  States  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  until  the  leigu 
of  Frederick  William  II.  in  1786,  and  by  the  Tuutonic  knights 
until  1792,  tliis  once  famous  military  order  stdl  letainmg  the 
shadow  of  its  antiquated  claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Piusiu  until  tliit 
period,  (a)  So  also  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Bus'.i  ii  which 
was  taken  by  tlie  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1701,  was  "-uct-c-si^ ely 
acknowledged  by  Prussia,  the  United  Netherlands,  and  Swedtn  in 
1723,  by  Denmark  in  1732,  by  Turkey  in  1739,  by  the  emperor  and 
tlie  empire  in  1745-6,  by  Prance  in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1759,  and 
by  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  1764.  In  the  recognition  of  this 
title  by  France,  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  precedence  claimed  by 
that  crown  was  insisted  on ,  and  a  stipulation  entered  into  by  Eussia 
in  the  form  of  Reversales,  that  this  change  of  title  should  make  no 
alteration  in  the  ceremonies  observed  between  the  two  courts.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  in  1762,  she  refused  to 
renew  this  stipulation  in  that  form,  but  declared  tliat  the  imperial 
title  should  make  no  change  in  the  ceremonial  observed  between 
the  two  courts,  Tliis  declaration  was  answered  by  the  court  of 
Versailles  in  a  counter-declaration,  renewing  the  recognition  of  that 
title,  upon  the  express  condition,  that,  if  any  alteration  should  be  , 
made  by  the  court  of  St,  Petersburg  in  the  rules  previously  ob- 
served by  the  two  courts  as  to  rajik  and  precedence,  the  French 
crown  would  resume  its  ancient  style,  and  cease  to  give  tlie  title 
of  Imperial  to  that  of  Eussia,  (h) 

The  title  of  Emperor,  from  the  historical  associations  with  which 
it  is  connected,  was  formerly  considered  the  most  eminent  and 
honorable  among  all  sovereign  titles ;  but  it  was  never  regarded 
by  other  crowned  heads  as  conferring,  except  in  the  single  case 

(a)  "Wiird's  Histor?  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  245-248.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Modorne  de  I'Europe,  Part  II.  tit,  1,  eli.  2,  §  107,  note  c. 

(i)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  fianfajse,  torn,  vi,  Uv.  iii.  pp.  328-364. 
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PART   ir.]  EIGHTS    OP   EQUALITY,  §  160 

of  tlic  Emperor  of  Germany,  any  prerogative  or  precedence  over 
those  princes.^ 

§  160.  The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain  Maritime 
maritime  ceremonials  to  he  observed,  either  on  the  ocean  ^remoniaU. 
or  those  parts  of  the  sea  over  which  a  sort  of  supremacy  is  claimed 
by  a  partieiilar  State. 

Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag  or  the  sails,  or  by 
firing  a  certain  number  of  guns  on  approaching  a  fleet  or  a  ship- 
of-war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port  or  harbor. 

Every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right,  in  virtiie  of  its 
independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the  maritime  ceremonial  to 
■  be  observed  by  its  own  vessels  towards  each  other,  or  towards  tliose 
of  another  nation,  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  its  own  territorial 
jurisdiction.  It  has  a  similar  right  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  to 
be  observed  within  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  vessels  of 
all  nations,  as  well  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  towards  its  own 
fortresses  and  ships  of  war,  and  the  reciprocal  honors  to  bo  ren- 
dered by  the  latter  to  foreign  ships.  These  regulations  are  estab- 
lished either  by  its  own  municipal  ordinances,  or  by  reciprocal 
treaties  with  otlier  maritime  powers,  (a) 

Where  the  dominion  claimed  by  the  State  is  contested  by  foreign 
nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  the  narrow  seas,  the 
maritime  honors  to  be  rendered  by  its  flag  are  also  the  subject  of 
contention.  The  disputes  on  this  subject  have  not  uufrequently 
formed  tlie  motives  or  pretexts  for  war  between  the  powers  assert- 
ing these  pretensions,  and  those  by  whom  they  were  resisted.  Tlie 
maritime  honors  required  by  Denmark,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
premacy claimed  by  that  power  over  the  Sound  and  Belts,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  have  been  regulated  and  modified  by 
different  treaties  with  other  States,  and  especially  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  15th  of  Jannary,  1829,  between  Russia  and  Denmark, 
suppressing  most  of  the  formalities  required  by  former  treaties. 
This  convention  is  to  continue  in  force  until  a  general  regulation 
shall  be  established  among  aU  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 

[™  The  great  powers  regard  the  assumption  of  royal  titles  as  more  than  matter  of 
etiquette,  and  as  involving  important  relations  and  entailing  serious  coneequences. 
They,  therefore,  make  grave  points  of  the  recognition  of  such  titles,]  — D. 

(o)  Bynltershoek,  de  Dominio  Marie,  cap.  2,  i.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens  Modeme  de  i'Europe,  liy.  It.  ch.  4,  §  159.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modome  de 
TEuropo,  Part  IL  tit.  1,  eh.  8,  g§  117-122. 
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§  163  BIGHTS   OP    PROPERTr.  [PAET    II. 

according  to  the  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  signed 
on  the  9th  November,  1818-,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  was  agreed, 
by  tlie  ministers  of  tlie  five  great  powers,  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  that  the  existing  regulations  observed 
by  them  should  be  referred  to  the  ministerial  conferences  at  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  other  maritime  powers  should  be  invited  to 
communicate  their  views  of  the  subject  in  order  to  form  some 
such  general  regulation.  (6)^?" 


CHAPTER   IV. 


EIGHTS     OP    PROPERTY. 

§  161.  The  esclnsive  right  of  every  independent  State 
proprieiary  to  its  territory  and  other  property,  is  founded  upon  tlie 
title  originally  acquired  by  occupancy,  conquest,  or  ces- 
sion, and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  treaties  and  other  compacts  with  foreign 
States. 

§  162.  This  exclusive  light  includes  the  public  prop- 
and  private  crty  or  domain  of  the  State,  and  those  things  belonging 
pi^pe  y-  jjj  private  individuals,  or  bodies  corporate,  within  its 
territorial  limits. 
Eminent  §  163-  The  right  of  the  State  to  its  public  property  or 
omaio.  domain  is  absolute,  and  excludes  that  of  its  own  subjects 
as  well  as  other  nations.  The  national  proprietary  right,  in 
respect  to  those  tiling  belonging  to  private  individuals,  or  bodies 
corporate,  within  its  territorial  limits,  is  absolute,  so  far  as  it 
excludes  that  of  other  nations  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  State,  it  is  faramount  only,  and  form^  what  is  called  the  emi- 

(J)  J.  H.  W.  ScMegel,  StaaM  Recht  des  Konigreiclis  Diknemark,  Theil  I.  p.  412. 
Marlens,  Nouveau  Keeueil,  lom.  viii.  p.  73.  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  torn.  i. 
liv.  ii.  eh.  15. 

j-iUD  Thia  article  has  not  been  execnted.  On  the  subject  of  sovereign  and  maritime 
ceremonials,  see  also  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  §§  27-45.  Mackintosh's  Works, 
iii.  408.  Hefftor,  Burop.  Volker.  §§  194^197,  218.  Ortolan,  llfegl.  Intern,  i.  316,  332, 
845,1  — D. 
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nent  domain ;  (a)  that  is,  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity  or  for  the 
public  safety,  of  disposing  of  all  the  property  of  every  kind  ■within 
the  limits  of  the  State. 

§  164.  The  writers  on  natural  law  have  questioned  how  prjjorip- 
far  that  peculiar  species  of  presumption,  arising  from  the  ^'°°- 
lapse  of  time,  which  ia  called  prescription,  is  justly  applicable,  as 
between  nation  and  nation ;  but  tlie  constant  and  approved  prac- 
tice of  nations  shows  that,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  territory,  or  other  property,  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  by  one  State,  excludes  the  claim  of  every 
other ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  mu- 
nicipal code  of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  possession  by  an 
individual  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  person  to  the  article 
of  property  in  question.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, conGrmed  by  constant  experience,  that  every  person  wiU 
naturally  seek  to  enjoy  that  which  belongs  to  him ;  and  the  infer- 
ence fairly  to  be  drawn  irom  his  silence  and  neglect,  of  the  origi- 
nal defect  of  his  title,  or  his  intention  to  relinquish  it.  (a)"^ 

(a)  Tattel,  Droit  ties  Gens,  hv.  i.  ch.  20,  §§  286,  244.  Enlherforlli's  Inst,  of  Kat 
ural  Law,  ii.  ch.  9,  §  6.    Heffler,  Europ.  Volker.  §§  64, 69,  70. 

(a)  GrotiuB,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  Puffendorf,  Jus  Natureo  et  Gen- 
Httm,  lib.  It.  cap.  12.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn,  i.  iiv.  ii.  oh.  11.  RuUierforth'g 
Jnat.  of  Natural  Lavf,  i.  ch.  S;  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  8,  6. 

"  Sic  qui  rem  suam  ab  alio  teneri  scit,  nee  quicquHin  contradicit  multo  tempore, 
i\  nisi  causa  alia  nianifeste  appareat,  non  videtur  id  alto  feinsse  tmimo,  quam  qnod 
rem  illam  in  suaraiQ  rerum  numero  esse  uollet."     Grotiua,  in  he.  dt, 

[101  The  subject  of  international  prescription  is  treated  at  great  length  by  PbiJli- 
more.  Intern.  Lair,  1.  §§  255-2G0.  He  considers  Kliiber  and  Martens  as  denying  to 
p^scriptjon  any  place  in  international  law,  and  cites  against  them  Grotiue,  Heiuec- 
dus,  Wolff,  Mably,  Vattel,  Bynbershoek,  Eutherforth,  Wheaton,  and  Burke.  The 
laat  wjiter  (Works,  ix.  449,  letler  lo  K.  Burke,  Esq.|  calls  prescription  "the  soundest, 
the  most  general,  the  most  recognized  title  between  man  and  man,  that  is  known 
in  inuniidpal  or  public  jurisprudence ;  a  title  in  which  not  arbitrary  institutions,  but 
the  eternal  order  of  things,  ^ves  judgment;  a  title  whi»5h  is  not  the  creature,  but  the 
master,  of  positive  law:"  and  says  that  "all  nations  have  always  had  a  prescrip- 
tion and  limitation  agidnst  each  other."  Still  the  question  discussed  by  Phillimore 
is,  rather,  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  teclinical  rules  attending  prescription  in 
private  law  are  to  be  applied  between  nations.  It  cannot  be  seriously  doubled,  that 
long-continued  firm  possession,  especially  if  practically  undisputed  by  force,  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  sovereign  title,  and  to  give  to  all  attempts  to  subvert  it  the  character 
of  mere  rebellion,  if  by  subjects,  or  of  attempted  conquest,  if  by  other  nations.  Where 
a  nation  has  lost  its  separate  existence  by  conquest,  but  has  not  submitted  tbrther  than 
overruling  force  required,  and  regains  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  remitted  to  its  old 
status  of  independence,  and  allowed  a  continuous  sovereign  recognition.  As  to  what 
Is  a  reasonable  lime  in  such  cases,  it  is  generally  said,  that  the  lapse  of  time  allowed 
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Conqueat  §  165.  The  title  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
ery  ton-  '  the  territory  now  possessed  by  them,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
™ranact^  wofld,  was  Originally  derived  from  conquest,  which  has 
la'ae'cl  been  subsequently  confirmed  by  long  possession  and 
time.  international  compacts,  to  which  all  the  European  States 

have  successively  become  pai'ties.  Tlieir  claim  to  the  possessions 
held  by  them  in  the  New  World,  discovered  by  Columbus  and  other 
adventurers,  and  to  the  territories  which  tliey  have  acquired  on  the 
continents  and  islands  of  Africa  and  Asia,  was  originally  derived 
from  discovery,  or  conquest  and  colonization,  and  has  suice  been 
confirmed  in  the  same  manner,  by  positive  compact.  Independ- 
ently of  these  sources  of  title,  tlie  general  consent  of  mankind  has 
established  the  principle,  that  long  and  uninterrupted  possession  by 
one  nation  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other.  Whether  this  gen- 
eral consent  be  considered  as  an  implied  contract,  or  as  positive 
law,  all  nations  are  equally  bound  by  it ;  since  all  are  parties  to  it ; 

for  a  new  generation  to  be  bom  and  educated,  and  come  into  possession  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State,  furnislies  the  negative  limit.  Between  nations,  the  question 
is  one  of  degree  aa  well  as  of  kind ;  and  is  so  complicated  with  Inpee  of  time  and  otlier 
circumstances,  that  no  arbilrary  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniled  Stales,  in  the  ease  respecting  the  boundaries 
between  Massachusetts  and  lUiode  Island,  say,  "  There  is  no  controversy  in  which 
this  great  principle  [presca-iption]  may  be  invoked  with  greater  justice  and  propriety 
than  in  a  case  of  disputed  boundary."    Howard,  iv.  689. 

Phillimore  also  applies  to  this  subject  the  principles  of  Derivatiye  and  Extinctive 
Acquisition,  as  they  exist  in  the  Roman  private  law  (ii.  §g  261-294) ;  but  Mr.  Wheaton 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue  that  course.  The  instances  given  by  Phillimore, 
of  acquisition  and  extinction  of  national  dominion,  form  an  instrucliye  chapter  of  his- 
tory, yet  without  settling  any  great  principle  beyond  that  summarily  slated  in  the 
text.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  advantage  is  gained  by  importing  into  the 
law  of  international  prescription,  lerma  which  have  become  technical  in  private 
and  public  municipal  law,  like  posltimimam,  derdidio,  derivative  acquisition,  extinctive 
acquisition,  &.C.  The  effect  of  lapse  of  time  doubtless  rests  on  the  same  general 
reason  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  but  tlie  terms  have  become  involved  with 
reasons  and  rules  peculiar  to  Ihe  systems  creating  or  adopting  them.  The  intercourse 
of  nations  is  best  managed  by  referring  to  those  general  principles  applicable  !«  what 
is  international,  and  not  in  terms  and  phrases  appropriated  M  oliier  systems,  and 
colored  by  their  associations.  It  will  be  found,  that,  where  hipse  of  time  is  invoked  as 
a  corroboration  of  national  title,  there  are  so  many  elements  introduced  of  original 
right,  voluntary  or  passive  acquiescence  or  abandonment,  or  conquest  justo  hello,  on 
the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  allegations  of  temporary  and  forced  submission, 
with  continued  adverse  claim,  original  wrong,  imperfect  possession,  &c.,  with  no  possi- 
bility, as  in  civE  cases,  of  settling  the  fects  by  a  binding  decision,  —  that  each  case 
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since  none  can  safely  disregard  it  without  impugning  its  own  title 
to  its  possessions ;  and  since  it  is  founded  upon  mutual  utility,  and 
tends  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 

§  166.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  the  lead  ThePapai 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  maritime  ^''"''^■'"^' 
discoveries  in  the  East  and  the  West,  diiring  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  European  ideas  of  that 
age,  the  heathen  nations  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  were 
the  lawful  spoil  and  prey  of  their  civilized  conquerors,  and  as 
between  the  Christian  powers  themselves,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
was  the  supreme  arbiter  of  conflicting  claims.  Hence  the  famous 
bull,  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  by  which  he 
granted  to  the  united  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  all  lands 
discovered,  and  to  be  discovered,  beyond  a  line  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  Azores,  or 
Western  Islands,  under  which  Spain  has  since  claimed  to  ex- 
clude all  other  European  nations  from  the  possession  and  use, 
not  only  of  the  lands  but  of  the  seas  in  the  New  World  west  of  that 
line.  Independent  of  this  papal  grant,  the  right  of  prior  discov- 
ery wag  the  foundation  upon  which  the  diiierent  European  nations, 
by  whom  conqiiests  and  settlements  were  auccessivcly  made  on  the 
American  continent,  rested  their  respective  claims  to  appropriate 
its  territory  to  the  exclusive  use  of  each  nation.  Even  Spain  did 
not  found  her  pretension  solely  on  the  papal  grant.  Portugal 
asserted  a  title  derived  from  discovery  and  conquest  to  a  portion 
of  South  America ;  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  line 
traced  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the  globe  seemed  to  be  divided  be- 
tween these  two  great  monarchies.  On  the  other  hand.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  disregarded  tlie  pretended  authority 
of  the  Papal  See,  and  gushed  their  discoveries,  conquests,  and  set- 
tlements, both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  until  conflicting  with 
the  paramount  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  produced  bloody 
and  destructive  wars  between  the  different  maritime  powers  of 
Europe.  But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  they  all  agreed,  tliat 
of  almost  entirely  disregarding  the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  these  regions.  Thus  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  YI,  reserved 
from  the  grant  to  Spain  all  lands  which  had  been  previously  occu- 
pied by  any  other  Christian  nation ;  and  the  patent  granted  by 
Henry  VII.  of  England  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  authorized 
them  "  to  seek  out  and  discover  all  islands,  regions,  and  provinces 
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whatsoever,  that  may  belong  to  heathens  and  infidels  ; "  and  "  to 
subdue,  occupy,  and  possess  these  territories,  as  his  vassals  and 
lieutenants."  In  the  aame  manner,  the  grant  from  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth  to  Sir  Humprey  Gilbert  empowers  him  to  "  discover  such 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  comitries,  and  territories, 
not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or  people,  and  to 
hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  same,  with  all  their  commodities, 
jurisdictions,  and  royalties."  It  thus  became  a  maxim  of  policy 
and  of  law,  that  the  right  of  the  native  Indians  was  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  first  Christian  discoverer,  whose  paramount  claim 
excluded  that  of  every  other  civilized  nation,  and  gradually  extin- 
guished that  of  the  natives.  In  the  various  wars,  treaties,  and 
negotiations,  to  which  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  different 
States  of  Christendom  to  territory  on  the  American  continents 
have  given  rise,  the  primitive  title  of  the  Indians  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  31  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  States  within  whose 
limits  tliLi  happened  to  fall,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
between  the  different  European  powers.  Their  title  has  thus  been 
almost  entirdy  extinguished  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  voluntary 
compact  as  the  progress  of  cultivation  gradually  compelled  the 
f-avige  tenant  of  the  forest  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  and  skiU 
of  his  ci\ilized  invader,  (^ay^ 

D  ipute  §  167.  In  tlie  dispute  which  took  place  in  1790,  between 
( mat™  Greit  Britain  and  Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound,  the 
S[^"i^^  litter  claimed  all  the  north-western  coast  of  America  as 
latineto  f^j-  north  as  Prince  William's  Sound,  in  latitude  61", 
Sound  upon  the  ground  of  prior  discovery  and  long  possession, 
confirmed  1  y  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  referring 
to  the  state  of  possession  in  the  time  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 
Charles  II.  This  claim  was  contested  by  the  British  government, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  earth  is  the  common  inheritance  of 
mankind,  of  which  each  individual  and  each  nation  has  a  right  to 
appropriate  a  share,  by  occupation  and  cultivation.  This  dispute 
was  terminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two  powers,  stipulate 
ing  tliat  tlieir  respective  subjects  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
navigation  and  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  South  Seas,  or 
in  landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas,  not  already  occupied,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  conn- 

(ct)  Wlieaton'a  Rep.  -viii.  571-605,  Johnson  v.  M'Intosh. 
[""^  See  note  24,  supra,  on  Indian  Titles.]  —  D. 
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try,  or  of  making  settlements  there,  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
visions :  — 

1.  Tliat  the  British  ua\igation  and  fisliery  should  not  be  made 
the  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  tlie  Spanish  settlements ;  and  that 
British  subjects  sliould  not  nayigate  or  iisli  within  the  space  of 
ten  marine  leagues  from  any  part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied 
by  Spain. 

2.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  nortli-wcstcrn  coasts  of  North 
America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
parts  of  .  tlie  said  coast  already  occupied  hy  Spain,  wherever 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  powers  should  have  made  set- 
tlements since  the  mouth  of  April,  1789,  or  sliould  thereafter 
make  any,  the  subjects  of  the  other  should  have  free  access,  and 
should  carry  on  tlieir  trade  without  any  disturbance  or  molesta- 
tion. 

3.  That,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
South  America,, and  the  adjacent  islands,  no  settlement  should 
be  formed  thereafter,  by  the  respective  subjects,  in  such  parts  of 
those  coasts  as  are  situated  to  the  south  of  those  parts  of  tlie 
same  coasts,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  already  occupied  by 
Spain ;  pro?ided  that  the  respective  subjects  should  retain  the 
liberty  of  landing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  so  situated,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  fishery,  and  of  erecting  huts  and  other  tempo- 
rary buildings,  for  those  purposes  only,  (a) 

§  168.  By  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Rus-     contro- 
sia,  of  the  4^  16th   September,  1821,  an  exclusive  te""- ™y  i^^ 
ritorial  right  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  was  Suited 
asserted    as    belonging   to   the   Russian   Empire,   from  Ruetji, 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  Z'^ortt- 
aud  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  on  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  ^'t^ 
and  the  Kurile  Islands,  from  the  same  straits  to  the  South  -*i»erka. 
Capo  in  the  island  of  Ooroop,  in  45°  61'  north  latitude.     The 
navigation  and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  were  prohibited  m  tlie 
islands,  ports,  and' gulfs,  within  the  above  limits;  and  every  for- 
eign vessel  was  forbidden  to  touch  at  any  of  the  Russian  establish- 
ments above  enimierated,  or  even  to  approach  them,  within  a  less 
distance  than  100  Italian  miles,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 

(a)  Annual  Register  for  1790,  (Sfate  Papers,)  pp.  285-^05;  17SI,  pp.  208,  214, 
222-227.  Groenhow,  History  of  Oregon  and  CaUfomia,  466,  Proofa  and  lUustra- 
tions,  K,  No.  1. 
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the  cargo.  The  proprietary  rights  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  the 
uortli-west  coast  of  America,  specified  in  this  decree,  were  rested 
upon  the  tliree  bases  said  to  be  required  by  the  general  law  of 
nations  and  immemorial  usage ;  that  is,  —  upon  the  tide  of  iirst 
discovery ;  upon  the  title  of  fi.r8t  occupation ;  and,  in  the  last 
place,  upon  that  whicli  results  from  a  peaceable  and  uncontested 
possession  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  added,  that  the 
extent  of  sea,  of  which  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America  form  the  limits,  comprehended  all  the  condi- 
tions which  were  ordinarily  attached  to  sliut'  scaa  (mers  ferm^es)  ; 
and  the  Russian  government  might  consequently  deem  itself  au- 
thorized to  exercise  upon  this  sea  tlie  riglit  of  sovereignty,  and 
especially  that  of  entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners. 
But  it  preferred  only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  by  measures 
adapted  to  prevent  contraband  trade  within  tlie  chartered  limits  of 
the  American  Russian  Company. 

All  these  grounds  were  contested,  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as 
rigtit,  by  the  American  government.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Joiui  Q.  Adams,  iu  his  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Washington,  stated,  that  from  the  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  vessels 
liad  freely  navigated  these  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate  them  was 
a  pai't  of  that  independence ;  as  was  also  the  right  of  their  citizens 
to  trade,  even  iu  arms  and  muuitions  of  war,  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  who  were  not  under  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  other  nations.  He  totally  denied  tlie  Rus- 
sian claim  to  any  part  of  America  soutli  of  tlie  55tli  degree  of 
nortli  latitude,  on  the  ground  that  this  parallel  was  declared,  in  the 
charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  to  be  the  southern 
limit  of  the  discoveries  made  by  tlie  Russians  in  1799 ;  since  wliich 
period  they  had  made  no  discoveries  or  establishments  south  of 
that  line,  on  the  coast  claimed  by  them.  Witli  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  Russian  government  might  justly  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  the  nortliern  Paciiic  Ocean,  as  mare  clausmn,  because 
it  claimed  territories  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of 
that  ocean,  Mr.  Adams  merely  observed,  that  the  distance  between 
those  coasts  on  the  parallel  of  51  degrees,  was  not  less  than  four 
ihottsand  miles  ;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  the  persuasion  of 
the  American  government,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
would  remain  unmolested  iu  the  prosecution  of  theu  lawful  com- 
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mercc,  and  that  no  effect  would  be  given  to  a  prohibition,  mani- 
festly incompatible  witli  their  riglits.  (a) 

§  169,  Tlie  negotiations  on  tliis  subject  were  finally  Conven- 
terminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two  govern-  beoireen  the' 
ments,  signed  at  Petersburg,  on  the  5-17th  April,  1824,  g,"i*^  , 
containing  the  following  stipulatiouy :  —  Russia. 

"Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that,  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  com- 
monly called  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens 
or  a\ibjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neitlier  dis- 
turbed nor  restrahied,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the 
power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already 
have  been  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives, 
saving  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the 
following  articles :  — 

"  Art.  2.  With  tlie  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation 
and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  great  ocean  by  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from  becoming  the  pretext 
for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  tliat  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  establish- 
ment, without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander ;  and 
tliat,  reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Eussia  shall  not  resort,  without 
permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
north-west  coast. 

"Art.  3,  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  hereafter,  there  shall  not 
bo  foi-med  by  tlio  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  tlie  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north 
of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  tliat, 
in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian 
subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Eussia,  south  of  the  same 
parallel. 

"  Aet.  4.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood,  that,  during  a  term  of 
ten  years,  counting  from  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  ships  of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hinder- 
ance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks,  upon 
tlie  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  coiuitry." 

(h)  Annual  Register,  Ixiv.  &76-584 ;  Correspondence  between  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams 
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Conven-  §  170.  Great  Britain  had  also  formally  protested  against 
bMw^^^^  *li^  claims  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russian  ukase  of 
SiT^d"*'  1821,  immediately  on  its  promulgation,  and  subsequently 
Russia.  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  The  controTersy,  as  between 
the  British  and  Russian  governments,  was  finally  closed  by  a  con- 
vention signed  at  Petersburg,  February  16-28,  1825,  which  also 
established  a  permanent  boundary  between  the  territories  respect 
ively  claimed  by  them  on  the  continent  and  islands  of  North-western 
America. 

This  treaty  contained  the  following  stipulations :  — 

"Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  not  be  troubled  or  molested  in  any  part 
of  the  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navi- 
gating the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing  at  siich  part  of 
the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade 
■with  tlie  natives,  under  the  restrictions  and  conditions  specified  in 
the  following  articles  :  — 

"  Art.  2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing, 
exercised  upon  the  ocean  by  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  commerce,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at 
any  place  where  there  may  be  a  Russian  establishment,  without 
the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commandant ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Russian  subjects  shall  not  laud  without  permission,  at 
any  British  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast." 

By  the  3d  and  4th  articles  it  was  agreed  that  "  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  possessions  of  the-  high  contracting  parties 
upOn  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  tlie  islands  of  America  to 
the  north-west,"  should  be  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales'a  Island,  in  latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  east- 
ward, to  the  great  inlet  in  the  continent  called  Portland  Channel, 
and  along  the  middle  of  that  inlet  to  the  56th  degree  of  latitude, 
whence  it  should  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  coast,  within  ten  leagues  north-westward,  to  Mount  St.  Elias, 
and  thence  north,  in  the  course  of  the  141st  meridian  west  from 
Greenwich,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  "  which  line  shall  form  the  limit 
between  the  Russian  and  the  British  possessions  in  tlie  continent 
of  America  to  the  north-west." 

"  Art.  5.  It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that  no  establishment  shall  be 
formed  by  either  of  the  two  parties  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
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t]ie  two  preceding  articles  to  the  possessions  of  the  other.  Conse- 
quently, British  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment,  either 
upon  the  coast,  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent  comprised 
within  the  limite  of  the  Russian  possessions,  as  designated  in 
the  two  preceding  articles ;  and,  in  like  manner,  no  establish- 
ment shall  bo  formed  by  Hussian  subjects  beyond  the  said 
limits. 

"Art.  6.  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  Ilis  Britannic 
Majesty,  from  wliatever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from  tlie 
ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  for  ever  enjoy 
the  riglit  of  navigating  freely,  and  without  any  hindcrance  what- 
ever, all  the  rivers  and  stroiuns  whicli  in  their  eourso  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean  may  cross  the  line  of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of 
coast  described  in  article  3  of  the  present  Convention. 

"  Art.  7.  It  is  also  understood,  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years 
from  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  vessels  of  the 
two  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  tlieir  respective  subjects,  shall 
mutiially  bo  at  liberty  to  frequent,  witliout  any  liinderance  what- 
ever, all  tlie  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  and  creelcs  on  the  coast, 
mentioned  in  article  3,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with 
the  natives, 

"  Art.  8.  The  port  of  Pitita,  or  Novo  Archangelsk,  shall  be  open 
to  the  commerce  and  vessels  of  British  subjects  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  Convention.  In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  this  term 
being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  like  extension  shall  be 
granted  also  to  Great  Britain. 

"Art.  9.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  of  commerce  shall  not 
apply  to  the  trade  m  spirituous  liquors,  in  fire-arms,  or  other  arms, 
gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores ;  the  high  contracting  parties 
reciprocally  engaging  not  to  permit  the  above-mentioned  articles 
to  be  sold  or  dehvered,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  the  natives  of 
the  country." 

The  lOtli  and  11th  articles  contain  regulations  respecting  British 
or  Russian  vessels,  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  putting  into 
the  ports  of  the  respective  parties  in  distress ;  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  cases  of  complaint  arising  under  the  treaty,  (a) 
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§  171.  In  tho  mean  time,  the  period  of  ten  years,  e; 
ished  by  the  4th  article  of  the  Convention  bet 
United  States  and  Russia,  d\iriiig  which  the  i 
Stete'and  ^^^^  nations  might  frequent  tlie  bays,  creeks,  harbors, 
EuEsia-  and  otiier  interior  waters  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
America,  had  expired.  The  Russian  government  had  cliosen  to 
consider  that  article  as  tlie  only  limitation  of  its  right  to  exclude 
American  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  division  of  the  coast,  on 
which  the  United  States  stipulated  to  form  no  establishments  ;  dis- 
regarding entirely  the  first  article  of  the  Convention,  by  which  all 
unoccupied  places  on  the  north-western  coast  were  declared  free 
and  open  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  parties  —  American 
vessels  were  consequently  proliibitcd  by  the  Russian  authorities 
from  trading  on  the  unoccupied  parts  of  that  coast,  north  of  the 
parallel  of  54th  degree  40  minutes.  The  American  government 
protested  against  this  prohibition,  and  at  the  same  time,  proposed 
to  the  Russian  government  to  renew  the  stipulations  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1824,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  («) 

In  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Forayth,  to  the  American  Minister  at  Petersburg,  it  was  stated 
that  if  the  4th  article  was  to  be  considered  as  merely  applicable 
to  parts  of  the  coast  unoccupied,  then  it  merely  provided  for  the 
temporary  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  which  existed  in  perpetuity, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  had  been  expressly  declared 
so  to  exist  by  a  previous  article  of  the  Convention.  Containing, 
therefore,  no  provision  not  embraced  in  the' preceding  article,  it 
would  be  useless  and  of  no  effect.  But  the  rule  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  an  instrument,  of  whatever  kind,  was,  tliat  it  should 
be  so  construed,  if  possible,  as  that  every  part  may  stand. 

If  the  article  were  construed  to  include  points  of  the  coast  al- 
ready occupied,  it  then  took  efiect,  thus  far,  as  a  temporary  excep- 
tion to  a  perpetual  prohibition,  and  the  only  consequence  of  the 
expiration  of  tlie  term 'to  which  it  was  limited,  would  be  the  im- 
mediate and  continued  operation  of  the  prohibition. 

It  was  still  more  reasonable  to  understand  it,  however,  as  in- 
tended to  grant  permission  to  enter  interior  bays,  &c.,  at  the 
moutlis  of  which  there  might  be  establishments,  or  the  shores  of 
which  might  be,  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  occupied  by  such  estab- 

(a)  Greenhow,  343-361. 
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lishments,  tlius  providing  for  a  case  which  would  otherwise  admit 
of  doubt,  as  without  the  4th  article  it  would  be  questionable 
whether  the  bays,  &c.,  described  in  it  belonged  to  the  first  or 
second  article. 

Ill  no  sense  could  it  be  understood  as  implying  an  aclcnowledg- 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  right  of  Russia  to 
the  possession  of  the  coast  above  the  latitude  of  54  degrees  40 
minutes  north.  It  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
articles  of  the  Convention,  which  had,  in  fact,  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession  of  the  unoccupied 
part  of  the  coast.  In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  to  prevent  future 
collisions  or  difficutties.  It  was  agreed  tiiat  no  new  establishments 
should  be  formed  by  the  respective  parties  to  the  nortli  or  south 
of  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession  beyond  the  exisf^ 
ing  establishments,  as  it  subsisted  previously  to,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Convention,  was  left  untouched.  The  United 
States,  in  agreeing  not  to  form  new  establishments  to  the  north  of 
latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  north,  made  no  acknowledgment 
of  tlie  right  of  Russia  to  the  territory  above  that  line.  If  such  an 
admission  had  been  made,  Russia,  by  the  same  construction  of  the 
article,  must  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  territory  south  of  the  designated  line.  But  that  Russia  did 
not  so  understand  the  article,  was  conclusively  proved  by  her 
having  entered  into  a  similar  agieement  in  a  subsequent  treaty 
(1825)  with  Great  Britain ,  and  havmg,  in  fact,  acknowledged  in 
that  instrument  the  right  of  the  same  territory  by  Great  Britaui. 
The  United  States  could  only  be  considered  as  acknowledging  the 
right  of  Russia  to  acquire,  by  actual  occupation,  a  just  claim  to 
imoccupied  lands  above  the  latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  north ; 
and  even  this  was  mere  mattoi  oi  inference,  as  the  Convention  of 
1824  contains  nothing  more  tiian  a  negation  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy  new  points  within  that  limit. 

Admitting  that  this  infeience  was  jnst,  and  was  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  Convention,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
United  Statos  ever  intended  to  abandon  the  just  right  acknowl- 
edged by  the  first  article  to  belong  to  them  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, i.e.  to  frequent  any  part  of  the  unoccupied  coasts  of  North 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  fisliing  or  traduig  with  the  natives. 

249 
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All  that  the  Convention  admitted  was  an  inference  of  the  right  of 
Bussia  to  acquire  posaession  by  settlement  north  of  54  degrees  40 
minutes  north.  Until  that  actual  possession  was  taken,  the  first 
article  of  the  Convention  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  fish  and  trade  as  prior  to  its  negotiation.  This  was  not 
only  the  just  construction,  b\it  it  was  the  one  both  parties  were  in- 
terested in  putting  upon  the  instrument,  as  the  benefits  were  equal 
and  mutual,  and  the  object  of  the  Convention,  to  avoid  converting 
the  exercise  of  the  common  right  into  a  dispute  about  exclusive 
privilege,  was  secured  by  it. 

These  arguments  were  not  controverted  by  the  Russian  cabinet, 
which,  however,  declined  the  proposition  for  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagements contained  in  the  4tli  Etrticle  ;  and  the  matter  still  rests 
on  the  same  footing,  (i) 

§  172.  The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory 
the  United  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  tlie  Pacific  Ocean, 
Oregon  ter-  and  between  the  42d  degree  and  54th  degree  and  40 
"  '^'  minutes  of  north  latitude,  is  rested  by  them  upon  the 
following  grounds ;  — 

1.  The  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia  by 
Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  1792 ;  the  first  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  that  river,  and  the  exploration  of  its  course  to  the  sea  by  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1805-6 ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
first  posts  and  settlements  in  the  territory  in  question  by  citizens 
of  tlie  United  States. 

2.  The  virtual  recognition  by  the  British  gOTcrnment  of  the  title 
of  the  United  States  in  the  restitution  of  the  settlement  of  Astoria 
or  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  British  during  the  late  war  between  the  two 
countries,  and  which  was  restored  in  virtue  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  stipulating  that  "  all  territory,  places,  and 
possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during 
the  war,"  ifee.,  "  shall  be  restored  without  delay."  This  restitution 
was  made,  without  any  reserration  or  exception  whatsoever,  com- 
municated at  the  time  to  the  American  government. 

3.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  all  the  titles  of 
Spain,  which  titles  were  derived  from  the  discovery  of  tlie  coasts 

o  Mr.  Dallas,  Not.  3, 1837 ;  Cong.  Doc.  Sess.  1838-9,  i.  36. 
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of  the  region  in  qiiestion,  by  Spanish  subjects,  before  tliey  had 
been  seen  by  the  people  of  any  other  civilized  nation.  By  the 
3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  coxintries,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  established  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine, 
to  certain  points  on  the  Eed  River  and  the  Arkansas,  and  running 
along  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  of  the  South  Sea ;  His 
Catholic  Majesty  ceding  to  the  United  States  "  all  his  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions,  to  any  territories  east  and  north  of  the 
said  line ;  and "  renouncing  *'  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, all  claim  to  the  said  territories  for  ever."  The  boundary  tlius 
agreed  on  with  Spain  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1828,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
become  independent  of  Spain. 

4.  Upon  the  ground  of  amiigmty,  which  should  give  to  the 
United  States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territories  than  could  be 
advanced  by  any  other  power.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Gallatin,  "  a,  few 
trading  factories  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Great  Britain  as  giving  an  exclusive  right  of  occu- 
pancy as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  if  the  mfant  settlements 
on  the  more  southern  Atlantic  shores  justified  a  claim  thence 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  which  was  actually  enforced  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  that  of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  already  within 
reach  of  those  seas,  cannot  consistently  be  rejected.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  extent  of  contiguous  country  to  which  an 
actual  settlement  gives  a  prior  right,  must  depend,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  on  tlie  magnitude  and  population  of  that  settlement, 
and  on  the  facility  with  which  the  vacant  adjacent  land  may, 
within  a  short  time,  be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such 
population,  compared  with  tlie  probability  of  its  being  occupied 
and  settled  from  any  other  quarter.  This  doctrine  was  admitted 
to  its  fullest  extent  by  Great  Britain,  as  appeared  by  all  her  char- 
ters, extending  from  tlic  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  given  to  colonies 
established  then  only  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  How  much 
more  natural  and  stronger  the  claim,  when  made  by  a  nation 
whose  population  extended  to  the  central  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  whose  dominions  were  by  all  acknowledged  to  extend  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

The  exclusive  claim  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  following  grounds :  — 
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British  §  l'?3.  1.  That  the  Columbia  was  not  discovered  by 

Stonier-  ^^^Jt  ^^'^  ^^'^  ^'^^J  entered  its  moutli,  discovered  four 
ritory.  years  previously  by  Lieutenant  Meares  of  the  British 
navy ;  and  that  the  exploration  of  tho  interior  borders  of  the 
Columbia  by  Lewis  and  Clark  could  not  be  considered  as  confirm- 
ing the  claim  of  tlie  United  States,  because,  if  not  before,  at  least 
in  the  same  and  subsequent  years,  the  British  Northwest  Company 
had,  by  means  of  their  agents,  already  established  their  posts  on 
the  head  waters  or  main  branch  of  the  river. 

2.  That  the  restitution  of  Astoria,  in  1818,  was  accompanied  by 
express  reservations  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  that  territory, 
upon  which  tlie  American  settlement  must  be  considered  an  en- 
croachment. 

3.  That  the  titles  to  the  territory  in  question,  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  Spain  through  the  treaty  of  1819,  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  the  rights  secured  to  Spain  equally  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  1T90 :  namely,  to  settle 
on  any  part  of  those  countries,  to  navigate  and  fish  in  their 
waters,  and  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

4.  That  the  charters  granted  by  British  sovereigns  to  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  coasts  were  nothing  more  than  cessions  to  the 
grantees  of  whatever  rights  the  grantor,might  consider  himself  to 
possess,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  binding  the  subjects  of 
any  other  nation,  or  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  until  they  had 
been  coniirmed  by  treaties. 

Negotia-  §  l"^^-  During  the  negotiation  of  1827,  the  British  plen- 
tions  of  1627.  ipotcntiaries,  Messrs,  Huskisson  and  Addmgton,  present- 
ed the  pretensions  of  their  government  in  respect  to  the  territory  in 
question  in  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  between  the  42d  and  the  49th 
parallels  of  latitude.  Her  present  claim,  not  in  respect  to  any 
■  part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  in 
common  with  other  States,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion 
in  abeyance;  and  her  pretensions  tend  to  the  mere  maintenance  of 
her  own  rights,  in  resistance  to  the  exclusive  character  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  United  States, 

"  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded  and  defined  in  the 
Convention  of  1790.  They  embrace  the  right  to  navigate  the 
waters  of  those  countries,  to  settle  in  and  over  any  part  of  them, 
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and  to  trade  with  the  inhabitaiita  and  occiipiers  of  the  same. 
These  rights  have  been  peaceably  exercised  ever  since  the  date 
of  that  Convention ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearlj-  forty  years. 
Under  that  Convention,  valuable  British  interests  have  grown 
up  in  tlioee  conntries.  It  is  admitted  that  the  United  States 
possess  the  same  rights,  altliougli  they  have  been  exercised  by 
them  only  in  a  single  instance,  and  have  not,  since  the  year  1813, 
been  exercised  at  all ;  but  beyond  tliose  rights  they  possess 
none. 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  territory  in  question,  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  have  bad,  for  many  years,  numerous  settlements  and 
trading-posts ;  several  of  these  posts  are  on  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Columbia;  several  upon  tlie  Columbia  itself;  some  to  the 
northward,  and  others  to  the  southward  of  that  river.  And  they 
navigate  tlie  Columbia  as  the  sole  channel  for  tlie  conveyance  of 
their  produce  to  the  British  stations  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  for  its 
shipment  thence  to  Great  Britain ;  it  is  also  by  the  Columbia  and 
ite  tributary  streams  that  these  posts  and  settlements  receive  their 
annual  supplies  from  Great  Britain. 

"  To  the  interests  and  establishments  which  British  industry  and 
enterprise  have  created.  Great  Britain  owes  protection ;  that  pro- 
tection will  be  given,  both  as  regards  settlement,  and  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  with  every  attention  not  to  infringe  the  co- 
ordinate rights  of  the  United  States ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the 
British  government,  so  long  as  the  Joint  occiipancy  continues,  to 
regulate  its  own  obligations  by  the  same  rules  which  govern  the 
obligations  of  every  other  occupying  party.". (a) 

§  175,  By  tlie  3d  article  of  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  it  was  "  agreed,  that  any  country 
that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with 
its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within 
the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers ;  it  being  well  understood 
that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
claim  wliich  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have 
to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the 
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claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the  said  coun- 
try ;  the  only  object  of  tlie  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect, 
being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  amongst  themselves." 

In  1827,  another  Convention  was  coueluded  between  the  two 
parties,  by  which  it  was  agreed :  — 

"  Art.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  Conven- 
tion concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are,  hereby, 
further  indefinitely  estended  and  coetinued  in  force,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  ail  the  provisions  of  tlic  said  article  were  herein  spe- 
cifically recited. 

Aet.  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  in  case  either  should  tliink  fit  at  any  time  after 
the  20th  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months 
to  the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  tliis  Con- 
vention ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled 
and  abrogated,  after  tlie  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice. 

"Art.  3,  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention,  or  in  the  third 
article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  hereby  con- 
tinued in  force,  shall  be  construed  to  impair,  or  in  any  manner 
affect  the  claims  which  cither  of  the  contracting  parties  may  have 
to  any  part  of  the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." (a) 

§  176.  The  notification  provided  for  by  the  Convention  having 
been  given  by  the  American  government,  new  discussions  took 
place  between  the  two  governments,  wliich  were  terminated  by  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  in  1846.^'*  By  the  first  article  of 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  from  the  point  on  the  49th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing 
treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  terminates,  the  lino  of  boundary  shall  be  continued  west- 
ward along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  chan- 
nel, and  of  Fucas  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and 
straits,  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free 
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and  open  to  both  parties.  The  second  article  stipulated  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  British  subjects  trading  with  them,  from  the 
49th  degi'ee  of  north  latitude  to  the  ocean.  The  tliird  article 
provided  that  the  possessory  rights  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  of  all  other  British  subjects,  to  the  territory  south  of 
the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  aortii  latitude,  should  be  re- 
spected, i"* 

§  177.  The  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  Majiiima 
to  the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  ifi'J^^ 
parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands,  belonging  to  the  '^""■ 
same  State.  The  general  usa^e  of  nations  superadds  to  this  ex- 
tent of  territorial  jui'isdietion  a  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as 
far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the  coasts 
of  the  State,^*     Within  these  limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  ter- 

[''"  Guano  Island),  —  In  1856,  the  United  States  adopted  a  general  system  respect- 
ing the  dLaoovery  and  use  of  gunno  islands,  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  of  18th 
August,  1856.  ("U.  S.  Laws,  si.  119.)  Its  provisions  are  appUcable  only  to  "dis- 
coveries" tliat  hod  been  made  or  might  thereafter  be  made,  and  "peacefld  posses- 
sion "  taken,  of  "  doposils  of  guano  on  any  island,  rock,  or  key,  not  witliin  the  lawful 
juriediction  of  any  other  government,  and  not  occupied  by  tho  citizens  of  any  other 
government."  It  provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  discovering  and  taking 
peacefiil  possession  of  eueh  deposits,  shall  be  protected  by  the  government  in  the  nae 
of  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  removing  guano ;  but  it  requires  tliejn  to  sell  or  ship 
the  guano  to  cilizene  of  the  United  States  only,  and  at  rates  fixed  hy  statute.  It 
extends  over  these  places  the  criminal  and  penal  laws  of  the  United  Slates  appli- 
cable to  vessels  of  the  United  Slates  at  sea.  It  provides  that  nothing  in  tlie  act  eiiall 
be  construed  as  obligatory  on  the  United  States  to  retain  possession  of  such  places 
after  the  guano  sball  have  been  removed.  In  &ct,  it  secures  to  citizens  the  usufruct 
of  unoccupied  guano  deposits  which  they  have  discovered  and  peacefully  occupied, 
beyond  the  jurisdicdon  of  any  foreign  State,  upon  certain  terms  as  to  the  sale  and 
exportation  of  the  guano  ■  and  itipulates  for  nothing  beyond  the  usulruct  while  the 
guano  remains.  Under  tins  act  the  United  States  had  quesUons  with  Venezuela  as 
to  Aves  Bflck,  and  with  Havd  as  fo  Navaia,  —  islands  lying  off  the  coasts  of  those 
countries  respectively  The  former  was  setOed  by  a  payment  of  an  indemnity  by 
Venezuela.  Ex.  Doc  No  25  34th  Cong.  3d  Sess. ;  and  No.  87,  85th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.]— D. 

[IW  Territorial  Waleis  —Grotius  extends  territorial  rights  Over  as  much  of  the  sea 
as  can  be  defended  from  the  shore.  Lib.  ri.  cap.  3,  g§  13, 14.  Tlie  argument  is,  tliat  the 
limit  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  should  be  the  hmit  of  tlie  power  of  regular  and  efTective 
instrmnents  of  war,  used  on  and  from  the  lands  and  territonal  possessions  of  a  nation. 
Hautefeuille  adheres  to  the  rule  of  the  cannon-shot;  hut  contends,  that,  in  case  of 
small  bays  and  gulis,  the  line  from  which  the  cannon-shot  should  be  measured  is  a 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland.  He  does  not,  however,  contend  for  such 
a  line  in  case  of  bays  so  large  as  to  be  parts  of  a  public,  ocean.  (Droits  des  Nat. 
NeulT.  i.  69,  ^30.)    Bynkcrslioek  defines  the  limits  tlius :  "  Terr»  potestas  tlnitur,  ubi 
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ritorial  jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other 
nation.  («) 

Extent  of  §  178.  The  term  "  coasts  "  includes  the  natural  ap- 
c^™  pendages  of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water, 
shore.  although  tlicsc  islands  are  not  of  sufficient  iirmness  to 

■be  inhabited  or  fortified ;  .hut  it  does  not  properly  comprehend 
all  the  shoals  which  form  sunken  continuations  of  the  land  per- 
petually covered  with  water.  The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is 
Terree  dominium  finitur,  uhi  finitur  armorum  vis;  and  since  tlie  in- 
ti'oduction  of  iire-arms,  that  distance  has  usually  been  recognized 
to  be  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  (a)^"^     In  a  case  before 

finitur  armorum  vis, . . .  quousque  tormenta  eiploduntnr."  De  Dominio  MariB,  cap.  2. 
Of  tlie  same  opinion  are  Vattel  (liv.  i.  ch.  23,  g  28i>),  Azuni  (t.  i.  cap.  2,  §  14),  Kliiber 
{§  130),  and  De  Martens  (Droit  des  Gens,  §  40).  Rajneval  limits  it  to  the  liorizon, 
— an  impracticable  test.  (Ins^t.  liv.  ii.  eh.  9,  §  10.)  Valin  contends  for  a  line  bejond 
soundings,  "on  Ton  ne  peut  pas  trouver  le  ffcind."  (Comm.  sm- rOrdonnance^e  1681, 
Ut.  v.  tit.  1.)  But  soundings  are  now  had  at  great  depths,  and  in  many  parts  of  mid- 
ocean  ;  and  there  are  great  irregularities  in  soundings,  and  differences  in  coasts  ia 
respect  of  shalloiruess.  Ortolan  treats  this  subject  at  great  length,  and  comes  to  the 
condusion  that  the  limit  (for  which  he  adopts  the  phrase  of  Pinheux)  Ferreira,  li^e  de 
reeptet)  should  be  the  extent  to  which  projectiles  of  war  can  be  effectively  thrown 
irom  the  shore,  althongh  that  must  be  an  adyancing;  line  in  the  improvements  made 
by  modem  science.  (Rfcgl.  Intern,  i.  ch.  8,  p.  153-158,  edit,  of  1894.)  Heffler  (Europ. 
Volker.  §  75)  adopts  the  same  reasoning,  and  considers  the  cannon-shot  as  the  test ; 
and  that  the  treaties  which  fix  upon  three  miles,  and  formerly  fixed  upon  two  miles, 
aa  the  limits,  are  intended  to  define  the  range  of  artillery.  See  also  Biquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Intern,  i.  253.  Jacobson's  Sea  Laws,  686-590.  Tellegen,  60.  Hal- 
leck's  Intern,  liaw,  180.  Em&rigon,  Dea  Assurances,  ch.  12,  g  19.  De  Cnssy,  Droit 
Marit.  liv.  i.  tit.  2,  §  40.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i.  70.  The  treaties  between  Enghmd 
and  the  United  Slates  of  1818,  and  between  England  and  France  of  2d  August,  1839, 
settle  the  limits  of  exclusive  fishery  at  three  marine  miles.  The  English  act,  1S33, 
assumes  the  marine  league  as  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  over  the  open  sea  ]  —  D 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  §  10.  Bynkei^hoek,  Qusst  Jur 
Pub.  Ub.  i.  cap.  8.  De  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2.  Vattel,  liv.  i  eh  28,  g  289  Vahn, 
Comm.  Bur  I'Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  liv.  v.  lit.  1.  Azuni,  Diritto  Mant,  Pt  I 
cap.  2,  art.  3,  %  15.  Galiani,  del  Doveri  dei  Principi  Neutrali  in  Tempo  di  Guerta, 
liv.  i.    Liffe  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  780. 

(a)  Unde  dominium  mads  proximi  non  ultra  concedimus,  qukm  e  terr&  ilh  impe- 
rari  potest,  et  tamen  eb  usque;  nulla  siquidem  sit  ratio,  cur  mare  quod  m  aiicujus 
imperio  est  et  potestate,  minus  ejusdem  esse  diearaus,  quam  fossara  m  ^us  tomtorio 
....  Quare  omnino  videtur  rectius,  efi  potestatem  teme  extendi,  quousque  tormenta 
exploduntur,  eatenus  quippe  clim  imperare,  tum  possidere  videmur  Loquor  autem 
de  his  teraporibns,  qiiibns  illis  machinis  utimnr :  alioquin  gencrahter  dicendum  esset, 
potestatem  terrse  flniri,  uhi  finitur  armorum  vis ;  etenim  hsec,  ut  di\imus  possessionem 
tuetur."  Bjnkershoek,  de  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2.  Ortolan,  Diploniatie  de  la  ller, 
Uv.  ii.  ch.  8. 

[i»  See  note  No.  105,  an/s.]  —  D. 
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Sir  W.  Scott,  (Lord  Stowell,)  resi>ectiiig  the  legality  of  a  capture 
alleged  to  be  made  within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  a  question  arose  as 
to  what  was  to  be  deemed  the  shore,  since  there  ai-e  a  number  of 
little  mud  islands,  composed  of  earth  and  trees,  drifted .  down  by 
the  river,  which  form  a  kind  of  portico  to  the  main  land.  It  was' 
contended  that  these  were  not  to  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the 
American  territory  —  that  they  were  a  sort  of  "  no  man's  land," 
not  of  consistency  enough  to  support  the  purposes  of  life,  unin- 
habited, and  resorted  to  only  for  shooting  and  taking  birds'  nests. 
It  was  argued  tliat  the  line  of  territory  was  to  be  taken  only  from 
the  Balize,  which  is  a  fort  raised  on  made  land  by  tlie  former 
Spanish  possessors.  But  the  learned  judge  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  determined  that  the  protection  of  the  territory  was 
to  be  reckoned  from  these  islands,  and  that  they  arc  the  natural 
appendages  of  the  coast  on  which  they  border,  and  from  which, 
indeed,  they  were  formed.  Their  elements  were  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  territory ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  alluvinm  and 
increment,  on  which  so  much  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  books  of  law, 
Qw}d  vis  Jiuminis  de  tuo  pr(xdio  detraxerit,  et  vicino  prwdio  attulerit, 
palam  tuum  remanet,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  over  to  an  adjoin- 
ing territory.  Whether  they  were  composed  of  earth  or  solid  rock 
would  not  vary  the  right  of  dominion,  for  the  right  of  dominion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  (by-*" 

§  179.  The  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  xiieKing's 
British  crown  over  the  inclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  Chainbera, 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  has  immemorially  ex- 
tended to  those  bays  called  the  King^s  Chambers;  that  is,  portions 
of  the  sea  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  from  one  promontory  to  another. 
A  similar  jurisdiction  is  also  asserted  by  the  United  States  over 
the  Delaware  Bay,  and  other  bays  and  estuaries  forming  portions 
of  their  territory.  It  appears  from  Sir  Leollne  Jejikins,  that  both 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  the  security  of  British 
commerce  was  provided  for,  by  express  prohibitions  against  the 

(6)  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  v.  885,  (c,)  The  Anna. 

P'  See  also  Halletk's  Intern.  Iaw,  130.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i.  89.  Ortolan, 
Domaine  Intern.  §  93.  De  Pietoye  et  Duverdy,  Traits  dea  Prises,  lit.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1. 
Islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  tliough  not  fonned  from  it  by  alluvium 
or  increment,  are  considered  as  appurtenant,  nnless  some  other  power  has  obtained 
title  to  them  by  some  of  tlie  recognized  modes  of  acquisition.  Halleck's  Intern,  Law, 
181.    Ortolan,  Bcgl.  Intern,  liy.  ii.  ch.  8.]  — D. 
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roving  or  hoTering  of  foreign  ships  of  war  so  near  the  neutral 
coasts  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain  as  to  disturb  or  threaten  ves- 
sels homeward  or  outward  bound ;  and  tliat  captures  by  such 
foreign  cruisers,  even  of  their  enemies'  vessels,  would  be  restored 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  if  made  within  the  King's  Cbambera. 
So,  also,  tlie  British  "  Hovering  Act,"  passed  in  1736,  (9  Geo.  II. 
cap.  35,)  assumes,  for  certain  revenue  purposes,  a  jurisdiction  of 
four  leagues  from  the  coasts,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods  to  be 
transshipped  witliin  that  distance,  without  payment  of  duties.  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  both  these  provisions  have  been  declared,  by  judicial 
authority  in  each  country,  to  be  consistent  with  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations,  {ay^ 

Right  of  §  1^*^-  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  adjacent  to 
fishery,        ^q  coasts  of  any  nation,  within  its  territorial  lunits,  be- 

(a)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  ii.  727,  728,  780.  OpiDion  of  the  United- 
States  Attorney- General  on  the  capture  of  tlie  Britieli  aliip  Grange  in  the  Delaware 
Bay,  1708.  Waite's  American  Slate  Papers,  i.  75.  Dodson's  Adm.  Keporls,  ii.  2it>. 
Le  Lonis,  Cranth's  Beporte,  ii.  187,  Churcli  w.  Huhbard.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gena, 
liv.  L  ch.  22,  §  281. 

[^^  Mmidpol  Sdzares  legond  the  ilarine  Lfai/ue  or  Caimoti-shot.  —  The  statement  in 
the  text  re^nu'es  further  consideration.  It  has  been  seen  tJiat  tbe  consent  of  nations 
extends  the  territory  of  a  State  to  a  marine  league  or  cannon-shot  fi-ora  tlie  coast. 
Acts  done  within  this  distance  are  witliin  the  sovereign  (erritorj-.  The  war-right  of 
visit  and  search  extends  over  the  whole  sea.  But  it  will  not  be  found  tliat  any 
consent  of  nations  can  be  shown  in  fiivor  of  extending  what  may  be  strictly  called 
tenitoriality,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  beyond  (lie  marine  league  or  cannon-shot. 
Doubtless  States  liave  made  laws,  fbr  revenue  purposes,  touching  acts  done  heyoud 
territorial  waters;  bv'  -'  — '"  --'■  '-  '- — ^  " -'  --  '-' -  -'mes,  the  right  to  make 
seizures  beyond  such  remonstrance  of  foreign 

States,  or  ihat  a  clear  it  stands  sustaining  such 

seizures,  when  (he  qi  iteJ.    Tbe  revenue  laws 

of  the  United  States  bound  to  a  port  in  the 

United  States,  shall,  thin  four  leagues  of  the 

coast,  and  before  con  nloading,  and  receiving 

permission  to  do  so,  tli=  ^^.^^  „  .v..=.v,  ^.^  ^„c  uim.ti  >ui.un.  a  penalty  (Act  2d  March, 
1797,  §  27) ;  but  the  statute  does  not  authorize  a  seizure  of  a  foreign  vessel  when 
beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  statute  may  well  be  construed  to  mean  only 
that  a  foreign  vessel,  coming  t«  an  American  port,  and  there  seized  for  a  violation  oi 
revenue  regulations  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
confiscated;  but  that,  to  complete  the  forfeiture,  it  is  essential  (hat  (he  vessel  shall 
be  bound  to,  and  shall  come  within,  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  atter  the  pro- 
hibitcil  act.  The  act  done  beyond  the  jurisdiction  is  assumed  to  he  pact  of  an  attempt 
to  violate  the  revenue  laws  within  the  jurisdiction.  Under  the  previous  sections  of 
tliat  act,  it  is  made  tlie  duty  of  revenue-officers  to  board  all  vessels,  for  the  purpose 
ing  their  papers,  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast.    If  foreign  vessels  have 
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longs  exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  tlie  State.  The  exercise  of  this 
right,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was  regulated  by  a  Cou- 
veutioii  concluded  between  these  two  powers,  in  1889 ;  by  tlie  9tb 
article  of  which  it  is  provided,  that  French  subjects  shall  enjoy  tlie 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  along  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of 
France,  within  the  distance  of  three  geographical  miles  from  the 
shore,  at  low-water  mark,  and  that  British  subjects  shall  enjoy 
the  same  exclusive  right  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts 

been  boar<ted  aud  seized  on  the  liigit  sea,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  and  tlieir 
govemmeiita  have  not  objected,  it  ia  prohably  either  because  they  were  not  appealed 
to,  or  have  acquiesced,  in  the  particular  inBtance,  from  motives  of  comity. 

The  eases  died  in  the  autlior's  note  do  not  necessarily  and  strictly  sustain  the 
position  taken  in  the  text.  In  The  Louis  (Dodson,ii.  245|,the  arrest  was  held  unjusti- 
fied, because  made  in  lime  of  peace  tor  a  violation  of  municipal  law  beyond  territorial 
waters  Tlie  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  pages  245  and  246,  with  reference  to  the 
Hovermg  Acta,  are  only  illuslrative  of  the  admitted  rule,  lliat  neighboring  waters  are 
temtonal,  and  he  does  not  say,  even  as  an  obiier  dictmfi,  tliat  the  territory  for  levenue 
puiTiotes  extends  beyond  that  claimed  for  other  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
that  an  mqmry  for  fiscal  or  defensive  purposes,  near  tlie  coast  but  beyond  the  marine 
league,  as  under  tJie  hovering-laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  "  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  ocean; "  and  adds,  "  A  recent  Swedish  claim  of  examination  on  the  high  seas, 
though  confined  to  foreign  ships  bound  to  Swedish  ports,  and  accompanied,  in  a  manner 
not  very  consisteut  or  intelligible,  with  a  disclaimer  of  all  right  of  visitation,  was  resisted. 
by  the  British  Government,  and  was  finally  withdrawn."  Church  b.  Hubbard  (Cranch, 
ii.  187)  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  in  which  there  was  an  exception  of 
risks  of  illicit  trade  with  the  Portuguese.  The  voyage  was  for  such  an  illicit  Imde, 
and  the  vessel,  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  came  to  andior  within  about  four 
leagues  of  the  Portuguese  coast;  and  the  master  went  on  shore  on  business,  where  ha 
was  arrested,  and  the  vessel  was  afterwards  seized  at  her  anchorage  and  condemned. 
The  owner  sought  to  recover  for  the  condemnation.  The  court  held,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  defendants  to  prove  an  illicit  trade  begun,  but  only  that  the  risks 
excluded  were  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage.  It  is  true,  that  Chief 
Justice  Marsliall  admitted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  against  intended 
violations  of  its  hiws,  by  seizures  made  within  reasonable  limits,  as  to  which,  he  said, 
nations  must  exercise  comity  and  concession,  and  tlie  exact  extent  of  which,  was  not 
settled ;  and,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  four  leagues  mere  not  treated  as  rendering 
the  seizure  illegal.  This  remark  must  now  be  treated  as  an  unwarranted  admission. 
The  result  of  the  decision  is,  tliat  the  court  did  not  undertake  to  pronounce  judicially, 
in  a  suit  on  a  private  contract,  that  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel,  made  at  four  leagues, 
by  a  foreign  power,  was  void  and  a  mere  trespass.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Rose  ii. 
Hiaiely  {Cranch,  iv.  241),  where  a  vessel  was  seized  ten  leagues  ftom  the  French 
coast,  and  taken  to  a  Spanish  port,  and  condemned  in  a  French  tribunal  under 
municipal  and  not  belligerent  hiw,  the  court  held  that  any  seizures  for  municipal 
purposes  beyond  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  are  invalid ;  assuming,  perhaps,  that 
ten  leagues  must  be  beyond  the  territorial  limits,  for  all  purposes,  la  Hudson  v. 
Guestier  (Crancli,  iv.  29il),  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  seizure  was  municipal,  and  wa^ 
made  witliin  a  league  of  llie  French  coast,  the  majority  of  the  court  held,  that  tlie 
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of  tlie  British  Islands,  within  tlic  same  distance  ;  it  being  under- 
stood, that  upon  tJiat  part  of  the  coasts  of  France  lying  between 
Cape  Carteret  and  the  point  of  Monga,  tlie  exclasive  right  of 
French  subjects  shall  only  extend  to  the  fishery  within  the  limits 
mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  tlie  Convention  ;  it  being  also  un- 
derstood, tliat  the  distance  of  three  miles,  limiting  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts  of  tlie  two  countries,  shall  be 
■  measured,  in  respect  to  bays  of  which  the  opening  shall  uot  ex- 
jurisdiction  lo  make  a  decree  of  forfeiture  was  not  i<«t  by  tlie  feet  that  the  vessel  was 
never  taken  into  a  French  port,  if  posaession  of  her  was  retained,  though  in  a  foreign 
port.  The  judgment  being  set  aside  and  a,  new  trial  ordered,  the  case  esine  up  again, 
and  is  reported  in  Graneh,  vi.  281.  At  the  new  trial,  the  place  of  seizure  was  dis- 
puted; and  the  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that  a  municipal  seizure,  made  witliin  sii 
leagues  of  the  French  coast,  was  valid,  and  gave  a  good  tide  to  the  defendant. 
The  jury  found  a  general  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  exceptions  were  taken  to 
the  instructions.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  verdict,  —  not,  however,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  municipal  seizure  maile  at  six  leagues  from  the  coast  was  valid,  but 
on  the  ground  that  the  French  decree  of  condemnation  must  be  considered  as  settling 
the  thcts  involved :  and,  if  a  seizure  within  a  less  distance  from  shore  was  necessary 
to  jurisdiction,  the  decree  may  have  determined  the  fact  accordingly ;  and  the  verdict 
in  the  Circuit  Court  did  not  disclose  the  opinion  of  the  jury  on  that  poinL  T)ie 
judges  differed  in  stating  the  principle  of  this  case  and  of  Rose  v,  Himely ;  and  tJie 
report  leaves  the  difference  somewhat  obscure. 

This  buIqccC  was  discussed  incidentally  in  the  case  of  the  Cagliari,  which  was  a 
seizure  on  the  high  seas,  not  for  violation  of  revenue  laws,  but  on  a  claim  somewliat 
mixed  of  pu'acyand  war.  In  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Twiss  to  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment in  that  case,  the  learned  writer  refers  to  what  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  an 
exceptional  right  of  search  and  seizure,  for  revenue  purposes,  beyond  tlie  marine 
league ;  and  says  that  do  such  exception  can  be  sustained  as  a  right.  He  adds :  "In 
ordinary  cases,  indeed,  where  a  merchant-ship  has  been  seized  on-the  higli  seas,  the 
sovereign  whose  Sag  has  been  violated  waives  liis  privilege ;  considering  the  oflending 
ship  lo  have  acted  with  mala  Jides  towards  the  other  State  with  which  be  is  in  amitj', 
and  to  have  consequently  forfeited  any  just  claim  to  liis  protection."  He  considers 
tbo  revenue  regulations  of  many  States,  authorizing  visit  and  seizure  beyond  their 
waters,  to  be  enforceable  at  tlie  peril  of  sucli  States,  and  to  rest  on  the  express  or  tacit 
permission  of  the  States  whose  vessels  may  be  seized. 

It  may  be  said  that  tjie  principle  is  settled,  that  municipal  seizures  cannot  be  made, 
tor  any  purpose,  beyond  territorial  waters.  It  is  also  settled,  that  the  Umit  of  these 
waters  is,  in  tlie  absence  of  treaty,  the  marine  league  or  the  cannon-shot.  It  cannot 
now  be  successfully  mdntained,  either  that  municipal  visits  and  searcli  may  be  made 
beyond  the  territorial  waters  for  special  purposes,  or  that  there  are  different  bounds 
of  that  territory  for  different  objects.  But,  as  the  line  of  territorial  waters,  if  not 
fixed,  is  dependent  on  the  unsettled  range  of  artillery  Are,  and,  if  fixed,  must  be  by  an 
arbitrary  measure,  the  courts,  in  tlie  earlier  cases,  were  not  strict  as  to  standards  of 
distance,  where  no  foreign  powers  intervened  in  tlie  canses.  In  later  times,  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  judicial  as  well  as  political  tribunals  will  insist  on  one  line  of  marine 
territorial  jurisdiction  for  tlie  exercise  of  force  on  foreign  vessels,  in  time  of  peace, 
for  all  purposes  alike.)  —  D. 
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ceed  ten  miles,  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  cape  to  the 
other,  (a) 

B7  the  1st  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  reciting,  that  "  whereas  differeuccs  have 
arisen  respecting  tho  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts, 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America,"  it  was  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  "that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  have,  for  ever,  in  com- 
mon with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the 
western  and  northern  c«ast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape 
Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands ;  and  also  on  tho  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from 
Mount  Joly,  on  tho  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely 
along  the  coast ;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  And  that  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish 
in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  here  above  described,  and  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fisher- 
men to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without  previ- 
ous agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors, 
or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  re- 
nounce forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  liarboi'S,  of  His 
Britamiic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the 
above-mentioned  limits. ^'^  Provided,  however,  tliat  the  American 
fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  outer  such  bays  or  harbors,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 

(a)  Annales  Maritimea  et  Coloniales,  1839, 1"  Partie?  p.  861. 

['^  It  WHS  decided  'by  the  mixed  coynmission  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  under  the  convention  of  1858,  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  not  aBtiiiah  bay,ihim 
wtiieh  United  States  fishermen  were  exclurled  by  the  con-vention  of  1818,  but  an  open 
and  common  sea.     See  note,  iM^i,  on  "  The  North-Easlern  Fisheries."]  — D. 
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prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reseryed  to 
them.  (S)^ 

ciftimsto  §  181.  Beside  those  hays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of 
S^eMau^n  rivers,  and  estuaries  wliich  are  inelosod  by  capes  and 
of^i^^V  headlands  belongmg  to  the  territory  of  the  State,  a  jiiris- 
tion.  diction  and  right  of  property  over  certain  other  portions 

of  the  sea  have  been  claimed  by  different  nations,  on  the  ground  of 
immemorial  use.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  sovereignty  formerly 
claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic,  The  mari- 
time supremacy  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  what  are  called  the 
Narrow  Seas  has  generally  been  asserted  merely  by  requiring  cer- 
tain honors  to  the  British  flag  in  those-  seas,  which  have  been 
rendered  or  refused  by  other  nations,  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  the  claim  itself  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  general  acquies- 
cence, (a) 

Straits  are  passages  communicating  from  one  sea  to  another. 
If  tlie  navigation  of  the  two  seas  thus  connected  is  free,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  channel  by  which  they  are  connected  ought  also  to 
be  free.  Even  if  such  strait  be  boimded  on  both  sides  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  as 
to  be  commanded  by  cannon  shot  from  both  shores,  the  exclusive 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  con- 
trolled by  the  right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  tlie  seas 
thus  connected.  Sucli  right  may,  however,  be  modified  by  special 
compact,  adopting  those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  neces- 

{b)   Elliofs  Diplomatic  Code,  i.  281. 

[n^  The  treaty  of  June  5, 1854,  commonly  called  the  Eeciprodty  Treaty,  attjusted 
the  open  queadona  as  to  rights  of  fishery  between  British  and  American  aulyecta.  It 
gare  to  cilizens  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  their  rights  under  the  treaty 
of  1818,  the  right  to  take  fish,  except  shell-flah,  "  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shores,  and  in 
the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  of  tlie  several  islanda  thereunto  ai^jacent,  without  being. re- 
stricted lo  any  distance  from  the  shore,"  with  permission  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  nets  and  curing  fish.  Corresponding  rights  were  given  U>  British  subjects  to 
take  sea-flah  and  to  hind  and  dry  nets  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  north  of  lati- 
tude 3S°  N.  The  treaty  did  not  embrace  the  salmon  and  shad  flsherics,  or  the 
fisheries  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  (U.  S,  Laws,  x.  199.)  But  tliis  treaty,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  for  the  purpose,  was  tennlnated,  after  ten  years,  by  a  notice  given 
by  the  President,  in  pursuaace  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  Jan,  IS,  1865.  U.  S. 
Laws,  xiii.  566.]— D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  i.  cb.  23,  §  289.  Martens,  I'recia  du  Droit  des  Gens 
Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  11.  eh.  1,  §  42.  Edinbui^h  Review,  vol.  xi.  art.  1,  pp.  17-10. 
Wheaton'8  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  154-167.    Ktiiber,  g  182. 
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siry  to  the  '.eeunty  ot  the  Stitf  whose  int^^ii  r  iv^ttis  thus  form 
the  channel  cf  o  nimiinn,ition  hptwteii  different  sea^  the  iiaviga 
ticn  of  ^hich  )s  fiee  to  othei  nations  Thus  the  passage  of  the 
sttat  mav  lemaiu  fiee  to  the  fiivate  merchant  \e'5sels  of  those 
nations  hi\iii^  a  nght  to  navigate  the  seas  it  connects  whilst  it  is 
shut  to  all  foiPign  armed  ships  in  time  of  peace 

§  182  So  I  Diig  as  the  shorcb  of  the  Black  '^ea  were 
exclusively  poaseased  by  Turkey  that  sea  might  with  '^ea  the 
jrnpiietybe  considered  a  mare  davsum  and  theie  seems  and  eLar 
no  reason  to  question  the  nght  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  '  '^  " 
exclude  other  nations  from  navigatuig  tlie  passage  which  connects 
it  with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage  being  at  the 
same  time  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory ;  but  since  the  territo- 
rial acquisitions  made  by  Russia,  and  the  commercial  establish- 
ments formed  by  her  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  empire 
and  the  other  maritime  powers  have  become  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus..  This  right  was 
expressly  recognized  by  the  seventli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  concluded  in  1829,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  both  as 
to  Russian  vessels  and  those  of  other  European  States  in  amity 
with  Turkey,  (a) 

The  right  of  foreign  vessels  to  navigate  the  interior  waters  of 
Turkey,  which  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  does 
not  extend  to  ships  of  war.  The  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, established  for  its  own  security,  by  which  the  entry  of  foreign 
vessels  of  war  into  tlie  canal  of  Constantinople,  including  t!ie  strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  at  all  times 
prohibited,  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
London  the  13th  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great  European 
powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  Sultan  declared  his  firm 
resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  the  principle  invariably  estab- 
lished as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire ;  and  that  so  long  as  "the 
Porte  should  be  at  peace,  he  would  admit  no  foreign  vessel  of  war 
into  the  said  straits.  The  five  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged 
to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle. 

(o)  Martens,  Nouveau  Eecuei],  Wm.  yiii.  p.  143. 
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By  the  second  article  it  was  provided,  that,  in  declaring  the 
inviolability  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Sultan 
reserved  the  faculty  of  granting,  as  lieretofore,  iirmans  allowing 
the  passage  to  light  armed  vessels  employed  according  to  usage, 
in  the  service  of  the  diplomatic  legations  of  friendly  powers. 

By  th§  third  article,  the  Sultan  also  reserved  the  faculty  of  noti- 
fying this  treaty  to  all  the  powers  in  amity  with  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  of  inviting  them  to  accede  to  it.  (6)^^-^ 

§  183.  The  supremacy  asserted  by  tlie  King  of  Den- 
eovereignty  mark  over  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  which  form  the 
Sound  Lid  outlet  of  the  Baltic  Sea  into  the  ocean,  is  rested  by 
^  *  '  the  Danish  public  jurists  upon  immemorial  prescription, 
sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers.  Ac- 
cording to  tliese  writers,  the  Danish  claim  of  sovereignty  has  been 
exercised  from  the  earliest  times  beneficially  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  against  pirates  and  other  enemies  by  means  of  guard- 
ships,  and  against  the  perils  of  the  sea  by  tlie  establishment  of 
lights  and  land-marks.  The  Danes  continued  for  several  centuries 
masters  of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  the  province  of 
Scania  not  having  been  ceded  to  Sweden  until  the  treaty  of  Roes- 
kild,  in  1658,  conlirmed  by  that  of  1660,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Sweden  should  never  lay  claim  to  the  Sound  tolls  in 
consequence  of  tlie  cession,  but  should  content  herself  with  a  com- 
pensation for  keeping  up  the  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  Scania. 
The  exclusive  right  of  Denmark  was  recognized  as  early  as  1368, 

(6)   Wheatoti's  Hist.  Law  of  Nalions,  583-585. 

[in  Tjie  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Hussia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  re-establishes  the  principles  of  the  Convention  of  1841, 
with  some  changes.  It  respects  the  riglit  of  Turlnej  to  exclude  ^U  vessels  of  mar 
from  passing  the  Dardanelles  and  Boephorus  when  she  is  at  peace,  and  to  make  an 
eiceptionin  favor  of  light  armed  vessels  nsed  in  diplomatic  service,  by  special  finnans. 
It  "  neutralizes  "  the  Black  Sea,  by  declaring  it  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
and  by  excluding  from  it  vessels  of  war  of  all  nations,  whether  possessing  territory  on 
its  waters  or  not,  and  by  prohibiting  to  Russia  and  Turkey  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary-maritime arsenals  in  its  pori:B.  It  allows  the  passage  of  light  armed  vessels  in 
diplomatic  serviee,  and  gives  to  each  of  the  seven  contracring  powers  the  right  to 
keep  two  light  armed  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  insure  the  execution 
of  the  regulations  made  by  or  under  the  treaty ;  and  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  right 
to  mountain  a  limited  number  of  smail  armed  steamers  for  coasl^service. 

By  tlie  treaty  of  the  26th  Tebruary,  18G2,  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
the  United  States  are  placed,  or  rather  continued,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nations  with  regard  to  passing  the  Dardaoelles  and  Bosphoms,  and  to  trading  in  the 
Black  Sea.    U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  271.]~D. 
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by  a  treaty  with  the  Hanseatic  republics,  aud  by  that  of  1490,  with 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  which  forbids  English  vessels  from  pass- 
ing the  Great  Belt  as  well  as  the  Sound,  unless  in  case  of  unavoid- 
able necessity ;  in  which  case  they  were  to  pay  the  same  duties  at 
Wyborg  as  if  they  had  passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinore.  The  treaty 
concluded  at  Spire,  in  1544,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  wliicli 
has  commonly  been  referred  to  as  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  iirst 
recognition,  of  tlie  Danish  claim  to  the  Sound  tolls,  merely  stipu- 
lates, in  general  terms,  tliat  the  merchants  of  the  Low  Countries 
frequenting  the  ports  of  Denmark  should  pay  the  same  duties  as 
formerly. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Christianople,  in  1645,  between  Den- 
marii  and  the  United  Provinces  of  tlie  Netherlands,  is  the  earliest 
>  convention  with  any  foreign  power  by  whicli  the  amount  of  duties 
to  be  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  was  deiinitely 
ascertained.  A  tariff  of  specific  duties  on  certain  articles  therein 
enumerated  was  annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
"  goods  not  mentioned  in  the  list  should  pay,  according  to  mercan- 
tile usage,  and  what  h&s  been  practised  from  ancient  times." 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1701,  by  which  the  obscurity  in  that  of  Christianople  as 
to  the  non-specified  articles,  was  meant  to  be  cleared  up.  By  the 
third  article  of  the  now  treaty  it  was  declared  that  as  ia  the  goods 
not  specified  in  the  former  treaty, "  the  Sound  duties  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  value  ;  "  that  is,  they  are  to  be  valued  according 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  come,  and  one  per  centum  of  their 
value  to  be  paid. 

These  two  treaties  of  1645  and  1701,  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  all  subsequent  treaties,  as  furnishing  the  standard  by  which  the 
rates  of  these  duties  are  to  be  measured  as  to  privileged  nations. 
Tliose  not  privileged,  pay  according  to  a  more  ancient  tariff  for  the 
specified  articles,  and  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum  on  unspecified 
articles,  (a) 

§  184.  By  the  arrangement  concluded  at  London  and  Conven- 
Elsinore,  in  1841,  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain, ''™  ''^^^*'- 
the  tariflT  of  duties  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts 
■was  revised,  tlie  duties  on  non-enumerated  articles  were  made 
specific,  and  others  reduced  in  amount,  whilst  some  of  the  abuses 

(a)  Schlegel,  Staats-Eecht  des  Konigreieha  Danemark,  1  Th.  Kap.  1,  %%  27-29. 
Whealon,  Hist,  Law  of  Nations,  1C8-I61. 
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■which  had  crept  into  tlie  manner  of  levying  tho  duties  in  general 
were  corrected.  The  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  to  sub- 
sist for  the  term  of  ten  years,  has  been  extended  to  all  other 
nations  privileged  by  treaty,  (a)"^ 

S  185.  The  Baltic  Sea  is  considered  by  tlie  mai-itime 
Qu  Whe-  ,       ,     .  .  , 

therthe       powefs  Dordenng  on  its  coasts  as  mare  clausum  against 

iamorei^u-  the  excrcise  of  hostilities  upon  its  waters  by  other  States, 
'""  whilst  the  Baltic  powers  are  at  peace.    This  principle  was 

proclaimed  in  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  1780  and  1800, 
and  by  tlie  treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  guaranty- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  that  sea.  In  the  Russian  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  of  1807,  the  inviolability  of  that  sea  and  the 
reciprocal  guaranties  of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it  (guaran- 
ties said  to  have  been  contracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
government)  were  stated  "as  aggravations  of  tlie  British  proceed- 
ings in  entering  the  Sound  and  attacking  the  Danish  capital  in  that 

(a)  Scherer,  Der  Simdzoli,  eeine  Geschithte,  sein  jetziger  Bestand,  und  seine 
stonCs-reohtlich-politisuhe  Losung,  Beilage  Nr.  8-9. 

['"  The  Sound  Dves.  —  The  subject  of  the  Sound  Dues  waa  put  at  rest  by  the 
treaty  of  1857,  to  which  the  five  powers  —  the  powers  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea — 
were  parties.  It  avoids  a  recognil^on  of  a  right  in  Denmark  to  levy  duties  on  passing 
vessels.  It  makes  a  compensation  to  Denmark  in  a  capital  sum,  tlie  payment  of  which 
is  put  on  the  ground  of  indemnity  for  m^ntoining  lights  and  buoys,  which  Denmark 
stipulates  to  maintain,  and  not  for  her  renunciation  of  the  right  to  levy  duties ;  and 
Denmark  agrees  to  levy  no  further  duties,  without  admitting  that  ttie  levying  of  them 
llicretofore  had  been  objectionable.  The  United  States  declined  ta  take  part  in  this 
convention,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  involve  questions  of  purely  European  policy, 
and  because  the  invitation  from  Denmark  seemed  to  assume  her  right  to  levy  tlie 
duties,  and  to  receive  compensation  for  abstaining  therefrom;  and  made  a,  separate 
treaty  with  Denmark,  of  the  11th  April,  1867,  by  which  Denmark  declares  tlie  Baltic 
o]>en  to  American  vessels,  and  stipulates  to  maintain  buoys  and  lights,  and  to  furnish 
pilots,  if  desired,  in  consideration  of  which  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  ?393,011. 
(Annual  Reg.  1867,  p.  12-40;  and  1858,  p.  880.  U.  S.  Laws,  si.  719.  Martens,  xvi. 
S3I-345.)  For  a  history  of  the  progress  of  this  subject  between  1830  and  the  adop- 
tion of  these  treaties,  see  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  158.  Webster's  Works, 
vi.  406.  Ex.  Doc.  108  1st  Seas.  33d  Cong. :  Message  of  President  Pierce,  Decem- 
.     ber,  1854. 

Tolls  on  the  Hie.  — By  the  treaty  of  Hanover  of  1861,  the  tolls  laid  by  Hanover 
on  vessels  navigating  the  Kibe,  known  as  the  Slade  or  Bruns)iausen  toils,  which  are 
said  \a  have  been  levied  fbr  eight  hundred  years,  were  a1>olished,  as  against  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  by  a  capitalization,  on  the  principle  of  a  fifteen-and-a-half-years'  purchase 
at  their  average  amounts,  for  3,100,000  thalers,  of  which  Great  Britain  paid  one-third, 
Hamburg  one-third,  and  tlie  residue  was  to  be  paid  by  the  other  powers  concerned. 
The  United  States  made  a  treaty  with  Hanover,  of  6th  November,  1861,  by  which 
these  tolls  are  abolished  as  to  Americas  vessels  for  the  sum  of  63,353  thalers.  U.  S. 
Laws,  lii.  258  (.]  —  D. 
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year.  In  the  British  answer  to  tliis  declaration  it  was  denied 
that  Great  Britain  had  at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  maintained  ;  however 
she  might,  at  particular  periods,  have  forborne,  for  special  reasons 
influencing  her  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  contradiction  to  them. 
Such  forbearance  never  could  have  applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace 
and  real  neutrality  in  the  north ;  and  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
recur  to  it  after  France  had  been  suffered,  by  the  conquest  of  Prus- 
sia, to  establish  herself  in  full  sovereignty  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck.  (a) 

§  l86.  The  controversy,  how  far  the  open  sea  or  muin 
ocean,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coasts,  may  vei-sy  re- 
be  appropriated  by  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  i^sllion  of 
which  once  exercised  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and  most  ""^  ^^" 
learned  European  jurists,  can  hardly  be  considered  open  at  this 
day.  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Peace  and  War, 
hardly  admits  more  than  the  possibility  of  appropriating  the  waters 
immediately  contiguous,  though  he  adduces  a  number  of  quota^ 
tions  from  ancient  autliora,  showing  that  a  broader  pretension  has 
been  sometimes  sanctioned  by  usage  and  opinion.  But  he  never 
intimates  that  any  thing  more  than  a  limited  portion  could  be  thus 
claimed;  and  he  uniformly  speaks  of  "pars"  or  "partus  maris," 
always  confining  his  view  to  tlie  effect  of  the  neighboring  land  in 
giving  a  jurisdiction  and  property  of  this  sort,  (a)  He  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  lead  in  maintaining  the  common  right  of  man- 
kind to  tlie  free  navigation,  commerce,  and  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  founded  on  the  right  of  previous  discovery,  confirmed  by 
possession  and  the  papal  grants.  The  treatise  De  Mare  Ljhero 
was  published  in  1609.  The  claim  of  sovereignty  asserted  by  the 
kings  of  England  over  tlie  British  seas  was  supported  by  Albericus 
Gentilis  in  his  Advocatio  Hispsiniea  in  1613,  In  1635,  Selden 
pubhshed  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  which  the  general  principles  main- 
tained by  Grotius  are  called  in  question,  and  the  claim  of  England 
more  fully  vindicated  than  by  Gentilis.  The  first  book  of  Selden's 
celebrated  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  the  sea  may 
be  made  property,  which  he  attempts  to  show,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  by  collecting  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors, 

(a)  Annual  Eegister,  xUx.    Stale  Papers,  773. 
(o)  De  Jur.  BeU.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  g§  8-13. 
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in  the  style  of  Grotius,  but  witli  much  less  selection,  lie  nowhero 
grapples  with  the  arguments  by  wMch  such  a  vague  and  extensive 
dominion  is  sliown  to  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations.  And  in 
the  second  part,  ■which  indeed  is  the  main  object  of  his  work,  lie 
has  recourse  only  to  proofs  of  usage  and  of  positive  compact,  in 
order  to  show  that  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  the  sovereignty  of 
what  arc  called  tlie  Narrow  Seas.  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  also  wrote  a  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  t!ie  Republic  of  Venice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic.  (S)  Bynkershoek  examined  the  general  question,-  in 
the  earliest  of  his  published  works,  with  the  vigor  and- acumen 
which  distinguish  all  his  writings.  He  admits  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  sea  may  be  susceptible  of  exclusive  dominion,  though 
he  denies  tlie  claim  of  the  English  crown  to  tlie  British  seas,  on 
the  ground  of  the  want  of  uninterrupted  possession.  He  asserts 
that  there  was  no  instance,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  which 
the  sea  was  subject  to  any  particular  sovereign,  where  tlie  sur- 
rounding territory  did  not  also  belong  to  him.  (c)  Puffendorf  lays 
it  down,  that  in  a  narrow  sea  tlie  dominion  belongs  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  surrounding  land,  and  is  distributed,  where  there  are 
several  such  sovereigns,  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  neigh- 
horing  proprietors  on  a  lake  or  river,  supposing  no  compact  has 
been  made,  "  as  is  pretended,"  he  says,  "  by  Great  Britain ; "  but 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  sort  of  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the 
main  ocean  can  ever  be  appropriated,  (rf)  The  authority  of  Vattel 
would  be  full  and  explicit  to  the  same  purpose,  were  it  not  weak- 
ened by  the  concession,  that  though  the  exclusive  right  of  naviga- 
tion or  fishery  in  the  sea  cannot  be  claimed  by  one  nation  on 

(6)  Paolo  Sarpi,  Del  dominio  del  mare  Adriatico  e  aui  regpoiii  per  il  Jus  Bdli 
deila  Seroniaeima  liep.  di  Venezia,  Venet.  167G,  12°. 

(c)  De  Dominio  Maria,  Opera  Minora,  Dissert.  V.,  first  publiaJied  in  1702. 
"Kihil  addo,  quiim  sententjee  nostne  banc  conjectionem :    Oceanus,  qak  patet, 

totus  imperio  eubjid  non  potest;  para  potest,  possunt  el  raaria  mediterranea,  quotquot 
sunt,  omnia.  NoUum  tamen  mare  mediterrsneum,  neque  alia  para  Oceani  ditione 
alicujus  Principia  tenetur,  niai  qui  in  irontinentis  sit  imperio.  Pronuneiamus  Mahe 
WBEEnM,  quod  non  poseidetur  vel  univeraum  poaaidttri  neqiut,  clawsum,  quod  post 
juatam  occupationem  navi  iin&  pluribuave  olim  possessum  fuit,  et  si  eat  in  &Cia, 
possidebitur  posthnc ;  nullum  equidem  nunc  agnoscimus  Bubditum,  cilm  non  sufficiat 
id  affetlaase,  quin  vel  aliqnando  occapaase  et  poasediase,  niai  etiamnum  duret  pos- 
aessio,  quse  gentium  hodie  est  nullibi ;  ita  libectatem  et  imperiuni,  quie  baud  facile 
miscenlur,  mia  sede  loeamua."    lb.  cap.  vii.  ad  finem. 

(d)  De  Jure  Natune  et  Gentium,  lib,  iv;  cap.  5,  S  7. 
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the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  nor  lost  to  others  by  non-user, 
on  the  principle  of  prescription,  yet  it  may  be  thus  established 
■where  the  non-user  assumes  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit  agree- 
ment, aad  thus  becomes  a  title  in  favor  of  one  nation  against 
anotlier.  (e) 

§  187.  On  reviewing  this  celebrated  controversy  it  may  Ee„is„of 
be  affirmed,  that  if  those  public  jurists  who  have  asserted  *^  P"'"**- 
the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  any  particular  nation  over  por- 
tions of  the  sea,  have  failed  in  assigning  sufficient  grounds  for  such 
a  claim,  so  also  tlie  arguments  alleged  by  their  opponents  for  the 
contrary  opinion  must  often  appear  vague,  futile,  and  inconclusive. 
There  are  only  two  decisive  reasons  applicable  to  the  question. 
The  first  ia  physical  and  material,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient ; 
but  when  coupled  with  the  second  reason,  which  is  purely  moral, 
will  be  found  conclusive  of  tlie  whole  controversy. 

I.  Tliose  tilings  which  are  originally  the  common  property  of  all 
mankind  can  only  become  the  exclusive  property  of  a  particular 
individual  or  society  of  men,  by  means  of  possession.  In  Order  to 
establish  tlie  claun  of  a  particular  nation  to  a  right  of  property  in 
the  sea,  that  nation  must  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  it,  which  is 
impossible. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  the  sea  is  an  element  which  belongs 
equally  to  all  men,  like  the  air.  No  nation,  tlien,  has  the  right 
to  appropriate  it,  even  though  it  might  be  physically  possible  to 
do  so. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  tlie  sea  cannot  become  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  any  nation.  And,  consequently,  the  use  of  the 
sea,  for  these  purposes,  remains  open  and  common  to  all  man- 
kind, (ay^ 

(f)  Droit  des  Gem,  iiv.  i.  ch.  23,  §§  279-28G. 

As  to  the  maritime  police  whiel)  may  be  exercised  by  any  nation,  on  the  high 
seae,  fur  the  piiiiisliment  of  oSfences  committed  on  board  its  own  yessels,  or  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  African  slave  trade,  uide  supra,  g§  106  et  seq,,  and 
notes  83,  85,  and  108. 

(a)  Ortolan,  Eagles  Internationales  et  Dijilomade  de  la  Mer,  torn.  i.  pp.  120-126, 

[""  National  Apjimpiiatuiii  of  Open  Seas.  —  The  right  of  one  nation,  or  of  several 
nationa,  to'an  ciclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  open  sea,  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  rested 
solely  on  a  kind  of  preseriplion.  Bnt,  however  long  acquiesced,  in,  such  an  appropfi- 
fttion  is  inadmissible,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and,  whatever  may  be  tlie  evidence  of 
the  time  or  nature  of  the  use,  it  is  set  aside  as  a  bad  usage,  which  no  evidence  caa 
make  legal.  Halleck  says  (Intern.  Law,  185),  "  No  one  would  think  of  reviving  this 
controversy,  which  once  occupied  the  pens  of  the  ablest  European  jurists."  And  it 
23»  269 
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We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  generally  approved  usage  of 
nations,  which  forms  the  basis  of  international  law,  the  maritime 
territory  of  every  State  extends : 

1st,  To  the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same 
State. 

2dly.  To  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon- 
shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  tlic  coasts  of  the  State. 

3dly.  To  the  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  by 
cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communicating  from  one  sea 
to  another.  (S) 

§  188.  The  reasons  which  forbid  the  assertion  of  an 
mouths 'of  exclusive  proprietary  right  to  the  sea  in  general,  will  be 
n^e".  c.  f^^^j^ij  inapplicable  to  the  particular  portions  of  that  ele- 
ment included  in  the  above  designations. 

1,  Thus,  in  respect  to  those  portions  of  the  sea  which  form  tlie 
ports,  harbors,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers  of  any  State  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  its  exclusive  right  of  property,  as  well  as 
sovereignty,  in  these  waters,  may  well  be  maintained,  consistently 
■with  both  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  as  applicable  to  the  sea  in 
general.  The  State  possessing  the  adjacent  territory,  by  which 
these  waters  are  partially  surrounded  and  inclosed,  has  tliat  physi- 
cal power  of  constantly  acting  upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  excluding,  at  its  pleasure,  the  action  of  any  other  State  or 
person,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  constitutes  possession. 
These  waters  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  intended  by  the 
Creator  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind,  any  more  than  the  ad- 
jacent land,  which  has  already  been  appropriated  by  a  particular 

may  be  aaid  to  be  now  res  adj«<licata,  Ihat  the  only  questioii  is  whetber  a  given  sea 
or  sound  is  in  fatt,  as  a  matter  of  polilico-pliysioal  geograpliy,  within  Die  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  one  nation.  Tlie  claim  of  several  nations,  whose  horders  surround  a 
large  open  sea,  to  combine  and  make  it  a  mare  claiistim  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
tannot  be  admitted.  The  making  of  such  a  claim  to  tJie  Baltic  was  the  infirmity  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Armed  Neutrality  in  1780  and  1800,  and  in  the  Russian  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England  in  1807.  Ortolan,  Retfles  Intern,  i.  120-1^6.  Kent's 
Comm.  (Abdy's  edit.|  i.  110-112.  Wildraan's  Intern.  Law,  i.  71.  Heffler,  Europ. 
Viilker.  §  75.  De  Cussy,  Droit  Marit.  liv.  i.  tit.  2,  §  39.  Halleck'a  Intern.  Law,  135. 
Woolsey's  Introd.  §§  54-56.  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  25.  Rayneval,  de  1ft  Libert^ 
dea  Mers,  ii.  1-108.  HauteteuiUe,  Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  liv.  i.  tit.  1,  oh.  1,  §  4.  Twee 
Gebroeders,  Rob.  iii.  886.  Forty-nine  casks  of  brandy,  Hagg.  iii.  290.]  — D. 
(6)  Vide  suprh,  §§  177-181. 
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people.  Neither  the  material  nor  the  moral  obstacle,  to  tlie  exer- 
cise of  the  exchisive  rights  of  property  and  dominion,  exists  in  this 
case.  Consequently,  the  State  within  'whoso  territorial  limits  these 
waters  are  included,  has  the  right  of  excluding  every  other  nation 
from  their  use.  The  exercise  of  this  right  may  be  modified  by 
compact,  express  or  implied ;  but  its  existence  is  founded  upon  the 
mutual  independence  of  uations,  "wldch  entitles  every  State  to  judge 
for  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  right  is  to  be  exercised, 
subject  to  the  equal  reciprocal  rights  of  all  other  States  to  establish 
similar  regulations,  in  respect  to  their  own  waters,  (a) 

§  189.  2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  con-  rp^^  ^^ 
siderations  do  not  apply,  with  the  same  force,  to  those  ""^  leag™. 
portions  of  the  sea  which  wash  the  coasts  of  any  particular  State, 
within  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot 
wUl  reach  from  tlie  shore.  The  pliysical  power  of  exercising  an 
exclusive  property  and  jurisdiction,  and  of  excluding  the  action  of 
otlier  nations  within  these  limits,  exists  to  a  certain  degi'ee ;  but 
the  moral  power  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  extend  no  further  than  to 
exclude  the  action  of  other  nations  to  the  injury  of  the  State  by 
which  this  right  is  claimed.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  is  founded 
the  acknowledged  immunity  of  a  neutral  State  from  the  exercise 
of  acts  of  hostility,  by  one  belligerent  power  against  another, 
within  those  limits.  This  claim  has,  however,  been  sometimes 
extended  to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  innocent  use  of  the 
waters  washing  the  shores  of  a  particular  State,  in  peace  and  in 
war ;  as,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the 
fishery,  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  subjects  of  tlie  State 
within  that  distance  of  the  coasts.  This  exclusive  clahn  is  sanc- 
tioned both  by  usage  and  convention,  and  must  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  (a) 

§  190,     3.  As  to  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both     g^^^^^^ 
sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  """^  Eoiinds. 
be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communi- 
cating from  one  sea  to  another,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
territorial  sovereignty  may  be  limited,  by  the  right  of  other  nations 

(a)  Vide  supra,  J  95. 

(a)  Martens,  Pri?cis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  §  168.  "Mais  ai 
loin  de  s'en  eraparer,  il  a  une  foie  reconna  le  droit  commim  des  aulres  penples  d'y 
venir  pSoher,  il  ne  peut  plus  les  en  exclure ;  il  a  laiss^  cette  peohe  dans  sa  communion 
primitive,  au  moina  it  I'e'gard  de  ceax  qoi  sont  «n  possession  d'en  profiler."  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  i.  eli.  23,  §  287. 
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to  navigate  the  seas  thus  connected.  The  physical  power  which 
the  State,  bordering  on  both  sides  the  sound  or  strait,  has  of  appro- 
priating its  waters,  and  of  excluding  other  nations  from  tlieir  use, 
is  here  eucountered  by  the  moral  obstacle  arising  from  the  right  of 
other  nations  to  communicate  witli  eacli  other.  If  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  for  example,  were  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  same  nation,  and  if  they  were  sufficiently  narrow  to 
be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  this  passage 
would  not  be  the  less  freely  open  to  all  nations ;  since  the  naviga- 
tion, both  of  tlic  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  free 
to  all.  Thus  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  by  which  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas  are  connected  together,  is  free  to  all  nations,  subject  to 
those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  intervention,  of  the  15th  of  July, 
1840,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  that  an  article  should 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  recognizing  the  permanent  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  that,  whilst  that  empire  is  at  peace,  the  Straits, 
both  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  are  considered  as  shut 
against  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations.  To  tliis  proposition  it  was 
replied,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  that  its  opinion 
respecting  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  by  the  ships  of  war  of 
foreign  nations  rested  upon  a  general  and  fundamental  principle 
of  international  law.  Every  State  is  considered  as  having  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  over  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores,  as  far  as 
three  milos  from  low-water  mark ;  and,  consequently,  any  strait 
which  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign, and  which  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  lies  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign.  But  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  and  are  in  most  parts  less  than  six  miles  wide ;  conse- 
quently his  territorial  jurisdiction  extends  over  botli  tliose  Straits, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  ships  of  war  from  those 
Straits,  if  he  should  think  proper  so  to  do.  By  the  treaty  of  1809, 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan, 
and  promised  to  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  of  it ;  and  it  was  but 
just  that  Russia  should  take  the  same  engagement.  Tlie  British 
government  was  of  opinion,  that  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  ships 
of  war  from  the  two  Straits  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  peace,  than  an  understanding  that  the  Strait  in  question 
should  be  a  general  thoroughfare,  open,  at  all  times,  to  ships  of 
war  of  all  countries ;  but  whilst  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  by 
treaty,  as  a  general  principle  and  as  a  standing  rule,  tliat  the  two 
Straits  should  be  closed  for  all  ships  of  war,  it  was  of  opinion,  that 
if,  for  a  particular  emergency,  one  of  those  Straits  should  be  open 
for  one  party,  the  other  ouglit,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  for 
other  parties,  in  order  tliat  there  should  be  the  same  parity  be- 
tween tlie  condition  of  the  two  Straits,  when  open  and  shut ;  and, 
therefore,  the  British  government  would-  expect  that,  in  that  part 
of  the  proposed  Convention  which  shonid  allot  to  each  power  its 
appropriate  share  of  the  measures  of  execution,  it  should  be  stip- 
ulated, tliat  if  it  should  become  necessary  for  a  Russian  force 
to  enter  the  Bosphorus,  a  British  force  should,  at  the  same  time, 
enter  the  Dardanelles. 

§  191,  It  was  accordingly  declared,  in  the  4th  article  xhuDar- 
of  the  convention,  that  tlie  co-operation  destined  to  place  d"'^"'''- 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  and  t!te  Ottoman 
capital  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the  contracting  parties, 
against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet  Ali,  should  be  considered  only 
as  a  measure  of  exception,  adopted  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Sultan,  and  solely  for  his  defence,  in  the  single  case  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  such  measure  should  not  derogate, 
in  any  degree,  fron   tl  '     t  rul      f  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 

■virtue  of  which  it  1  d  t  11 1  u  b  prohibited  for  ships  of  war 
of  foreign  powers  t  t  tl  St  t  And  the  Sultan,  on  the 
one  hand,  declared  tl   t  pt        tl     contingency  above  men- 

tioned, it  was  his  farm  It  t  m  tain,  in  future,  this  princi- 
ple invariably  establ  1  1  tl  t  rule  of  his  Empire,  and, 
so  long  as  the  Po  t  1  Id  1  t  p  ^,  to  admit  no  foreign  ship 
of  war  into  tliese  St  t  tl  tl  r  hand,  the  four  powers 
engaged  to  respe  t  tl  d  t  m  t  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  p        pi 

This  rule,  and  tl         gng  m     1 1         i  ect  it,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  were  subseq     ntly  p      t  d     to  the  treaty  of  the  13th 

July,  1841,  betwe  tl  fi  gi  t  E  pean  powers  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte ;  and  a  tl  gl  t  f  tl  p  ate  merchant  vessels  of  all 
nations,  m  amity  with  the  Forte,  to  navigate  the  interior  waters 
of  the  Empire  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas, 
was  recognized  by  the   treaty  of  Adrianople,  hi  1829,  between 
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Rusisii  and  tl  e  Porte ;  the  two  principles  —  the  one  excluding 
fore  c  1  1  p*!  of  war,  and  the  other  admitting  foreign  merchant 
ves  els  to  lav  gate  those  waters  —  may  be  considered  as  perma- 
nently inuori  0  ated  into  the  public  law  of  Europe,  (a)^^* 

§  192.  The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes, 
fon    ijiar  tei'i    and   rivers,  entirely  inclosed  within   its   limits.^^ 
toiyofthe    Tlie  rivers  which  flow  through  the  territory  also  form 
^'  a  part  of  the  domain,  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths, 

or  as  far  as  tiiey  flow  within  the  territory,  including  the  bays  or 
estuaries  formed  by  tlioir  junction  with  the  sea.  Where  a  naviga- 
ble river  forms  the  boimdary  of  conterminous  States,  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  or  Thalweg,  is  generally  taken  as  the  Ihie  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  States,  the  presumption  of  law  being  that 
the  right  of  navigation  is  common  to  both ;  but  this  presumption 
may  be  destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  prior,  occupancy  and  long  un- 
disturbed possession,  giving  to  one  of  the  riparian  proprietors  the 
exclusive  title  to  the  entire  river.  («) 

Biffhtof  §  ^^^-  Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such 
innocent  g^  w^q  gg^  and  running  water,  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as 
rivers  flow-  to  exclude  others  from  using  tliese  elements  in  any  man- 
different  ner  which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to 
the  proprietor.  This  is  what  is  called  an  innocent  use. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation 
over  sounds,  straits,  and  other  arms  of  the  sea,  leading  through  its 
own  territory  to  that  of  another,  or  to  other  seas  common  to  all 
nations,  does  not  exclude  others  from  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  tliese  communications.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  rivers  flowing  from  one  State  through  the  territory  of  another 
into  the  sea,  or  into  the  territory  of  a  third  State.  The  right  of 
navigating,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  river  which  flows  through 
the  territories  of  different  States,  is  common  to  all  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  diiferent  parts  of  its  bankB ;  biit  this  right  of  innocent 
passage  being  what  the  text-writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exer- 
cise is  necessarily  modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 

(a)  Wheatoii'a  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  67T-583. 

i"*  See  note  111,  atde,  on  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.]  —  D. 

['"  Ualleck's  Intern.  Law,  136.  Woolsey's  Introd.  gg  57,  68.  Kent's  Intern.  Law 
(Abdy's  edit.),  L  108,  and  note.]  — D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Cons,  liv.  i.  eh.  22,  §  266.  Martens,  Pre'cis  du  Droit 
des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  ii.  cli.  1,  §  39.  Hefller,  Europ.  Viiiker. 
§§  66-77. 
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State  affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  efFecttially  secured  by  mutual 
couTention  regulating  tbe  mode  of  its  exercise,  (a) 

§  194.  It  seems  that  this  right  draws  after  it  tlie  inci-  incidental 
dental  right  of  using  all  the  means  which  are  necessary  tiS'^banks^of 
to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  principal  right  itself,  the  "vers. 
Thus  tlie  Roman  law,  which  considered  navigable  rivers  as  public 
or  common  property,  declared  tliat  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water ;  and  that  the  right  to 
navigate  a  river  involved  the  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its  banks, 
to  lade  and  unlade  cargoes,  &c.  The  public  jurists  apply  tiiis 
principle  of  the  Uoman  civil  law  to  the  same  case  between  nations, 
and  infer  the  right  to  use  the  adjacent  land  for  these  purposes,  as 
means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  tlie  end  for  which  the  free 
navigation  of  the  water  is  permitted,  (a) 

§  195.  The  incidental  right,  like  the  principal  right     These 
itself,  is  imperfect  in  its  nature,  and  the  mutual  con-^'^^'yi^ 
venience  of  both  parties  must  be  consulted  in  its  exer-  'bei' nature, 
cise. 

§  196.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  jiodifica- 
these  rights  may  renounce  thcra  entirely,  or  consent  to  'Ighifby™* 
modify  them  in  such  manner  as  mutual  convenience  and  ^mp^et- 
policy  may  dictate.  A  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  renunciation 
is  found  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent treaties,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  was 
closed  to  the  Belgic  provinces,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch.  The  forcible 
opening  of  this  navigation  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  Bel- 
giimi  by  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1792,- in  violation  of 
these  treaties,  was  one  of  the  principal  ostensible  causes  of  the  war 
between  France  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on 
the  other.  By  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  Bel^c  provinces  were 
united  to  Holland  under  the  same  sovereign,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  freedom  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  and  other  great  European  rivers.  And  by  tbe 
treaty  of  1831,  for  the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium,  the  free 

(a)  Grotiua,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  g§  12-14;  cap,  3,  §§  7-12.  Valtel, 
I>roit  dea  Gens,  Uv.  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  126-130 ;  c!i.  10,  §§  132-131.  Puffendorf,  de  Jur. 
Hatune  et  Gentium,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  3,  §§  3-6. 

(d)  Grodus,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  11.  cap.  2,  §  15.  Pa^ndorf,  de  Jnr.  Naturte  et 
GcDtium,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  3,  g  8.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  cli.  9,  §  129. 
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navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was,  in  like  manner,  secured,  siibject  to 
ccitain  dutic'i,  to  he  collet^tcd  by  the  Dutch  government,  (a)^^^ 

Trtaties  §  19T  By  the  treity  of  "V  icnna,  in  1815,  the  commer- 
K'ipect'iig  ^^^^  nivigation  of  ineis  which  separate  different  States, 
EurupMn  '*''  ^^'^  tluough  their  rpspective  territories,  was  declared 
nvera  to  bi,  cutuely  flee  111  tlieir  whole  couree,  from  the  point 

wheie  eadi  jivei  becomes  na\igihle  to  its  mouth;  provided  that 
the  regulations  lelatmg  to  the  police  of  the  navigation  should  be 
ohsened,  wIiilIi  icgulations  were  to  lie  uniform,  and  as  favorable 
as  possible  to  the  commence  of  all  nahons.  («) 

By  tlie  Annexe  xvi.  to  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  confirmed  "  in  its  whole  course, 
from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,  ascending  op 
descending ; "  and  detailed  regulations  are  provided  respecting  the 
navigation  of  that  river,  and  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the  Moselle, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are  declared  in  Uke  manner  to 
be  free  from  the  point  where  each  of  these  rivers  becomes  navigor 
ble  to  its  mouth.  Similar  regulations  respecting  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Elbe  wore  established  among  the  powers  interested  in  the 
commei'ce  of  that  river,  by  an  act  signed  at  Dresden  the  12th  De- 
cember, 1821.  And  the  stipulations  between  the  different  powers 
interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Vistula  and  otlier  rivers 
of  ancient  Poland,  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  Sd  May,  1815, 

(a)  Wheaton'B  Hist.  Law  of  Nftdons,  282-284,  552. 

("»  The  Scheldt  Does.  — Bj  the  trealy  of  May  12,  1863,  between  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  renounces  the  Scheldt  dues  for  17,141,640 
florins  to  he  paid  by  Belgium.  By  a  protocol  of  July  15,  1868,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  makes  a  declaration  to  all  the  powers  inlerested,  tliat  llie  renomieement 
of  these  dues  applies  to  all  flags ;  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  makes  a  similar 
declaration  on  hia  part;  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  powers  interested, 
including  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  make 
an  official  note  of  these  declarations.  By  the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgium  of  May  20, 1868,  and  the  treaty  of  July  20, 1863,  tlie  United  States  agrees 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  capitalizadon  of  the  Scheldt  dues  ;  provided  that  the  capital 
sum  does  not  exceed  thirty -six  millione  of  francs,  of  which  Belgium  shall  assume  one- 
third,  and  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  resiilue  shall  not  exceed  2,779,200 
franca.  The  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  of  May  12,  1808,  with  the 
protocol  of  July  15,  1863,  and  the  declarations  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  above 
referred  to,  are  appended  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  Slates  and  Belgium  of 
July  20,  1863.  The  treaty  of  May  20,  1868,  also  provides  that  no  tonnage  duties  shall 
be  levied  by  Belgium  on  American  vessels  navigating  the  Scheldt,  and  for  a  reduction 
of  pilotage  and  port  dues  on  that  river.     U.  S,  Laws,  1865,  p.  57.]  —  D. 

[a)  Wheaton's  Hist,  Law  of  Hadons,  198-601. 
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between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of  the  same  date  between  Hussia 
and  Prussia,  to  which  last  Austria  subsequently  acceded,  are  con- 
firmed by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  same  treaty 
also  extends  the  general  principles  adopted  by  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  navigation  of  rivers  to  that  of  the  Po.  (h')"-'' 

§  198.  The  interpretation  of  the  above  stipulations  re-  . 

specting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  gave  rise  to  a  tionofihe 
controversy  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Netlierlands  and 
the  other  States  interested  in  the  commerce  of  that  river.  The 
Dutch  government  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  and 
imposing  duties  upon  the  trade,  witliin  its  own  territory,  at  the 
places  where  the  diiferent  branches  into  which  the  Rhine  divides 
itself  fall  into  the  sea.  The  expression  in  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  ^^jusqu'  d  la  mer,"  to  the  sea,  was  said  to  be  difi'erent  in  its 
import  from  the  term  "  dans  la  mer^''  into  the  sea :  and,  besides,  it 
was  added,  if  the  upper  States  insist  so  strictly  upon  the  terms  of 
the  treaties,  they  must  he  contented  with  the  course  of  the  proper 
Rhine  itself.  The  mass  of  waters  brought  dowii  by  that  river,  di- 
viding itself  a  short  distance  above  Nimiguen,  is  carried  to  the  sea 
through  three  principal  channels,  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the 
Ysae! ;  the  first  descending  by  Gorcum,  where  it  changes  its  name 
for  that  of  the  Meuse ;  the  second  approaching  tlie  sea  at  Rotter- 
dam; and  the  third,  taking  a  northerly  course  by  Zutphen  and 
Deventer,  empties  itself  into  the  Zuyderzee,  None  of  tliese  chan- 
nels, however,  is  called  the  Rliine ;  that  name  is  preserved  to  a 
small  stream  which  leaves  the  Leek  at  Wyck,  takes  its  course  by 
the  learned  retreats  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  gradually  dispersing 
and  losing  its  waters  among  the  sandy  downs  at  Kulwyek.  Tiie 
proper  Rhino  being  thus  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
the  Leek  was  substituted  for  it  by  common  consent  of  the  powers 
interested  in  the  question  ;  and  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
afterwards  consented  that  the  Waal,  as  being  better  adapted  to  the 

(6[  Mayer,  Corpus  Jaris  Germanici,  torn.  ii.  pp.  224-239, 298.  Acte  FitiaJ,  art,  96, 
114,  118. 

["'  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  applies  tlie  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  rivers 
nmning  between  or  through  sflveral  Slates,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the 
Danul>e,  and  opens  it  to  the  trade  of  alt  nations,  with  no  duties  founded  solely 
on  the  right  to  narigate.  It  makes  special  provisions  respecting  police,  quarantine, 
and  customs  dutiea,  and  the  removal  of  physical  obstructions  to  navigation.  See 
also  Art  17  of  treaty  of  1867.  Martens,  Nouveau  EecueU,  xv.  647, 776 ;  ivii.  75,  622, 
C32.]  — D. 
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purposes  of  navigation,  sliould  be  substituted  for  the  Leclc.  But 
it  was  insisted  by  that  government  tliat  the  Waal  terminates  at 
Gorcum,  to  which  the  tide  ascends,  and  wlierc,  conseqiiently,  tlie 
Rhine  terminates  ;  all  that  remains  of  that  branch  of  the  river 
from  Gorcum  to  Helvoetsluys  and  the  mouth  of  the  Meusc  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  inclosed  within  tiie  territory  of  the  kingdom,  and 
conseqiiently  subject  to  any  regulations  which  its  government  may 
think  fit  to  establish. 

On  tlie  other  side,  it  was  contended  by  the  powers  interested  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  tliat  the  stipulations  in  tlie  ti-caty  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange 
over  Holland  was  revived,  with  an  accession  of  territory,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was,  at  the  same  time,  declared  to  be  free 
"  from  the  point  wlicre  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,"  were  in- 
separably connected  in  the  intentions  of  the  allied  powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  intentions  thus  disclosed  were 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
determined  the  union  of  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  confirmed  tlie 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rliine,  as  a  condition  annexed  to 
this  augmentation  of  territory  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river,  it  was  said,  draws  after  it,  by  necessary  implication, 
the  innocent  use  of  tlie  different  waters  which  unite  it  with  the  sea ; 
and  the  expression  "  to  the  sea  "  was,  in  this  respect,  equivalent  to 
the  term  "  into  the  sea,"  since  the  pretension  of  the  Netherlands 
to  levy  unlimited  duties  upon  its  principal  passage  into  the  sea 
would  render  wholly  useless  to  other  States  the  privilege  of  navi- 
gating the  river  within  the  Dutch  territory,  (a) 

§  199.  After  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  this  question  was 
finally  settled  by  the  convention  concluded  at  Mayence,  the  31st  of 
March,  1831,  between  all  the  riparian  States  of  the  Rhine,  by 
which  tlie  navigation  of  tlie  river  was  declared  free  from  the  point 
where  it  becomes  navigable  into  tlie  sea,  (S»s  in  die  See,')  including 
its  two  principal  outlets  or  mouths  in  tlio  kingdom  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands, the  Leek  and  tlie  "Waal,  passing  by  Rotterdam  and  Briel 
through  the  first-named  watercourse,  and  by  Dordrecht  and  Hel- 
voetsluys through  the  latter,  witli  the  use  of  the  artificial  commu- 
nication by  the  canal  of  Voorne  with  Helvoetsluys.     By  the  terms 

(o|  Annual  Regisfer  for  1826,  Isviii.  259-363. 
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of  this  treaty  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  stipulates,  in  case 
the  passages  by  the  main  sea  by  Briel  or  Heivoetsluys  should  at 
any  time  become  innavigable,  through  natural  or  artificial  causes, 
to  indicate  other  watercourses  for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
tlie  riparian  States,  equal  in  convenience  to  those  which  may  be 
open  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  its  own  subjects.  The 
convention  also  provides  minute  regulations  of  police  and  fixed 
toU-duties  on  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  through  the  Neth- 
erlands territory  to  or  from  the  sea,  and  also  hy  the  different  ports 
of  the  upper  riparian  States  on  the  Rliine.  (a) 

§  200,  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  in  . 

1763,  between  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  tlie  prov-  tion  of  the 
ince  of  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France,  ^^'fv- 
and  that  of  Florida  to  the  same  power  by  Spain,  and  the  boundary 
between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  North  America,  was 
ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi from  its  source  to  the  IberviUe,  and  from  thence  through 
the  latter  river  and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to 
tiie  sea.  The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  the  same 
time  secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  its  source  to 
the  sea,  and  the  passages  in  and  out  of  its  mouth,  without  being 
stopped,  or  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  what 
soever.  The  province  of  Louisiana  was  soon  afterwards  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  Florida  was 
retroceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain,  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the  separate  treaty  between  these 
powers.  Bnt  Spain  having  become  thus  possessed  of  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth,  and  a  considerable  distance  above 
its  mouth,  claimed  its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  point  where 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  struck  the  river.  This 
claim  was  resisted,  and  tlie  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea  was  insisted  on  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  as  well  as  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations.  The  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795,  by  the  4th  article  of  which  His 
Catholic  Majesty  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in 

(o)  Martens,  Nouyeau  Recueil,  torn.  ix.  p.  2G2. 
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its  whole  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  by  the  22d  article,  they 
were  permitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
and  to  export  them  from  thence,  without  paying  any  other  duty 
than  the  hire  of  the  warehouses.  The  subsequent  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the  United  States  having  included  within 
their  territory  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1183,  securing  to  British 
subjects  a  right  to  participate  in  its  navigation,  not  having  been 
renewed  by  the  treaty  of  Glient,  in  1814,  the  right  of  navigating 
the  Mississippi  is  now  vested  exclusively  in  the  United  States. 

§  201,  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  Spain  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  was  rested  by  the  American 
government  on  the  sentiment  written  in  deep  eliaracters  on  the 
heart  of  man,  that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all 
their  inhabitants.  This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  imiversally 
acknowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of  countiy,  united  under 
the  same  political  society,  by  laying  the  navigable  rivers  open  to 
all  their  inhabitants.  When  these  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  an- 
other society,  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the 
stream  was  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  was  an  act  of  force  by  a 
stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  tlio  judgment  of 
mankind.  The  then  recent  case  of  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to 
the  sea,  was  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  general  union  of 
sentiment  on  this  point,  as  it  was  believed  tliat  Amsterdam  had 
scarcely  an  advocate  out  of  Holland,  and  even  thei-e  her  preten- 
sions were  advocated  on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  of  natural 
right.  This,  sentiment  of  right  in  favor  of  tlie  upper  inhabitants, 
must  become  stronger  in  the  proportion  wliich  their  extent  of 
country  beare  to  the  lower.  The  United  States  held  600,000 
square  miles  of  inhabitable  territory  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  and  this  river,  with  its  branches,  afforded  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  navigable  waters  penetrating  this  territory  in  all 
its  parts.  The  inhabitable  territory  of  Spain  below  their  boundary 
and  bordering  on  the  river,  which  alone  could  pretend  any  fear 
of  being  incommoded  by  tlieir  use  of  tlie  river,  was  not  tlie  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  extent.  Tliis  vast  portion  of  the  territory  of 
■  the  United  States  had  no  other  outlet  for  its  productions,  and  these 
productions  were  of  the  bulkiest  kind.     And,  in  trutli,  their  pas- 
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sage  down  the  river  miglit  not  only  be  innocent,  as  to  tlie  Spanish 
subjects  on  tlie  river,  but  would  not  fail  to  enrich  tliem  far  beyond 
their  actual  condition.  The  real  interests,  then,  of  the  inhabitants, 
upper  and  lower,  concurred  in  fact  with  their  respective  rights. 

§  202.  If  the  appeal  was  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  ex- 
pressed by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  by  them,  that  even 
if  the  river,  where  it  paasea  between  Florida  and  Louisiana,  were 
the  exclusive  right  of  Spain,  still  an  innocent  passage  along  it  was 
a  natural  right  in  those  inhabiting  its  borders  above.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  what  those  writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  the 
modification  of  its  exercise  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  conveniency  of  the  nation  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 
But  it  was  still  a  right,  as  real  as  any  other  right  however  well 
defined ;  and  were  it  to  be  refused,  or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regu- 
lations not  necessary  for  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  to  render  its  use  impracticable  to  us,  it  would  then  be  an 
injury,  of  which  we  should  be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The 
right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  was  the 
counteipart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the  shores  below,  and 
founded  in  the  same  natural  relations  with  the  soil  and  water. 
And  the  line  at  which  their  respective  rights  met  was  to  be 
advanced  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize  the  inconveniences 
resulting  to  each  party  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
other.  This  estimate  was  to  be  fairly  made  with  a  mutual  dis- 
position to  make  equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on  each  side 
ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  estimate,  Spain  held  so 
very  small  a  traet  of  habitable  land  on  cither  side  below  our 
boundary,  that  it  might  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  strait  in  the 
sea;  for  though  it  was  eighty  leagues  from  our  southern  boun- 
dary to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet  it  was  only  here  and  tliere  in 
spots  and  slips  that  the  land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  times  of  inundation.  Tiicrc  were  then,  and  ever  Inust  be,  so 
few  inhabitants  on  her  part  of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use 
of  its  navigation  might  be  admitted  to  us  without  their  annoy- 
ance, (a) 

It  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  should  be  free  to  botli,  on  the  footing  on  which 

(a)  The  authorities  referred  to  on  this  head  were  the  following:  Grotjus,  de  Jiir. 
Bel.  ac  Pae.  lib.  i!.  cap.  2,  g§  11-18 ;  cap.  8,  §§  7-12.  Puffendorf,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  §§  3-6. 
Wolff's  Inst.  §g  310-312.    Valtel,  Uv.  i.  g  292 ;  liv.  ii..  §§  123-189. 
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it  was  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Paria,  viz.,  thro\igh  its  whole 
breadth.  The  channel  of  the  Mississippi  was  remarkably  wind- 
ing, crossing  aiid  recrosshig  perpetually  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  general  bed  of  the  river.  Within  the  elbows  thus 
made  by  tlie  channel  tliere  was  generally  an  eddy  setting  upwards, 
and  it  was  by  taking  advantage  of  these  eddies,  and  constantly 
crossing  from  one  to  anotlier  of  them,  that  boats  were  enabled 
to  ascend  the  river.  Without  tliis  right  the  navigation  of  the 
whole  river  would  be  impracticable  botli  to  the  Americans  and 
Spaniards. 

It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a  right  to  the 
means  witlioiit  which  it  could  not  be  used,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  means  follow  the  end.  Thus  a  right  to  navigate  a  river 
draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its  shores,  to  land  on  them 
in  cases  of  distress,  or  for  other  necessary  purposes,  &c.  This 
principle  was  founded  in  natural  reason,  was  evidenced  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  declared  by  the  writers  before  quoted. 

The  Roman  iaw,  which,  like  other  municipal  laws,  placed  the 
navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the  footing  of  nature,  as  to  their 
own  citizens,  by  declaring  them  public,  declared  also  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water.  (S) 
The  laws  of  every  country  probably  did  the  same.  This  must 
liavc  been  so  understood  between  France  and  Great  Britain  at 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  where  a  right  was  ceded  to  British  subjects 
to  navigate  the  whole  river,  and  expressly  that  part  between  the 
island  of  New  Oricans  and  the  western  bank,  without  stipulating 
a  word  about  the  use  of  the  shores,  though  both  of  tliem  belonged 
then  to  France,  and  were  to  belong  inunediately  to  Spain.  Had 
not  the  use  of  the  shores  been  considered  as  incident  to  tliat  of 
tlie  water,  it  would  have  been  expressly  stipulated,  since  its  neces- 
sity was  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  either  party.  Accordingly  all 
British  subjects  used  the  shores  habitually  for  the  purposes  neces- 
sary to  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and  when  a  Spanish  governor 
undertook  at  one  time  to  forbid  this,  and  even  cut  loose  the  vessels 
fastened  to  the  shores,  a  British  vessel  went  immediately,  moored 
itself  opposite  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  set  out  guards  witli 
orders  to  fire  on  such  as  might  attempt  to  disturb  her  moorings. 
The  governor  acquiesced,  the  right  was  constantly  exercised  after- 
wards, and  no  interruption  ever  offered. 

(Ii)  Inst.  Ub.  ii.  Ut.  1,  §S  1-5.  ; 
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This  incidental  riglit  extends  even  beyond  the  shores,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  principal 
riglit ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  damaged,  which,  as  the  mere  shoro 
could  not  be  a  safe  deposit  for  her  cai^o  till  she  could  be  repaired, 
may  remore  into  safe  ground  off  the  river.  The  Roman  law  waa 
here  quoted,  too,  because  it  gave  a  good  idea  both  of  the  extent 
and  the  limitations  of  this  right,  (c) 

§  203.  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and     Naviga- 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  8t\a'v,^ 
northern  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be  "■"=*■ 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previously  to  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to  the  Mississippi ; 
the  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the  southern  shores  of 
the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the   point  where   their 
northern  boundary  line  strikes  the  river,  and  Great  Britain,  of 
the  northern  shores  of  tlie  lakes  and  tlie  river  in  its  whole  extent 
to  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  river,  from  the 
latitude  45°  north  to  its  mouth, 

.  Tlie  claim  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  of  a  right  to 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea,  was,  in  1826,  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  the  American  and  British  govern- 
ments. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  this  right  is 
rested  on  the  same  grounds  of  natural  right  and  obvious  necessity 
which  had  formerly  been  urged  in  respect  to  the  river  Mississippi. 
The  dispute  between  different  European  powers  respecting  t!io 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  1784,  was  also  referred  to  in  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject,  and  the  case  of  thfit  river  waa 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Among  others,  it  is  known  to  have  been  alleged 
by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  two  branches  of  this 
river  which  passed  within  the  dominions  of  Holland  was  entirely 
artificial;  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  skill  and  labor  of 
Dutchmen ;  that  its  bank's  had  been  erected  and  maintained  by 
them  at  a  great  expense.  Hence,  probably,  the  motive  for  that 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  the  lower  Scheldt, 
with  the  canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and  other  mouths  of  tlie  sea 
adjoining  them,  should  be  kept  closed  on  the  side  belonging  to 

(c)  Mr.  Jefierson'g  lostructiona  to  United  States  MinieterB  in  Spain,  Marcli  IS, 
1792.    W^te's  State  Papers,  x.  135-140. 
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Holland.  But  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  totally  different, 
and  the  principles  on  which  its  free  navigation  was  maintahied  by 
the  United  States  had  recently  received  an  tuiequiTocal  confirmar 
tion  in  the  solemn  act  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe.  In  the 
treaties  concluded  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated that  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the 
Moselle,  the  Maese,  and  the  Scheldt,  should  be  free  to  all  nations. 
These  stipulations,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  might  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  present  judgment  of  Europe 
upon  the  general  question.  The  importance  of  the  present  claim 
might  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  at  least  eight 
States  of  the  American  Union,  besides  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
had  an  immediate  interest  in  it,  besides  the  prospective  interests  of 
other  parts  connected  with  this  river  and  the  inland  seas  through 
which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean.  The  right  of  this  great 
and  growing  population  to  the  use  of  this  its  only  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  was  supported  by  tlie  same  principles,  and  authorities 
which  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  negotiation  with 
Spain  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  The 
present  claim  was  also  fortified  by  the  consideration  that  this 
navigation  was,  before  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
common  property  of  all  tlie  British  subjects  mhabiting  this  conti- 
nent, having  been  acquired  from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of 
the  motlier  country  and  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  1756.  The 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  recognized  by  the  7th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  when  the  mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that 
river  were  held  by  another  power.  The  claim,  whilst  necessary  to 
the  United  States,  was  not  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  nor  could  it 
violate  any  of  her  just  rights,  (a) 

§  204,  On   the   part   of  the  British  government,  the 
LawrencK,    claim  was  considcrcd  as  involving  tlie  question  whetlier 
&peifeet  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence could  be  maintained  according  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation  through  the 
dominions  of  another  was  treated  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
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public  law  as  a  qualified,  occasional  exception  to  the  paramount 
rights  of  property.  They  made  no  distinction  between  the  right  of 
passage  by  a  river,  flowing  from  the  possessions  of  one  nation 
through  those  of  another,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  same  right  to  be 
enjoyed  by  means  of  any  highway,  whether  of  land  or  water,  gen- 
erally accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Tlie  right  of 
passage,  then,  must  hold  good  for  other  purposes,  besides  those 
of  trade,  —  for  objects  of  war  as  well  as  for  objects  of  peace,  —  for 
all  nations,  no  less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and  be 
attached  to  artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways.  The  princi- 
ple could  not,  tlierefore,  be  insisted  on  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, unless  it  was  prepared  to  apply  tlie  same  principle  by 
reciprocity,  in  favor  of  British  subjects,  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,  access  to  which  from  Canada  might 
be  obtained  by  a  few  miles  of  land-carriage,  or  by  the  artificial 
communications  created  by  the  canals  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been  felt  by  the  writers  on  public 
law,  of  controlling  the  operation  of  a  principle  so  extensive  and 
dangerous,  by  restricting  the  right  of  transit  to  purposes  of  inno- 
cent utility,  to  be  exclusively  determined  by  the  local  sovereign. 
Hence  tlie  right  in  question  is  termed  by  them  an  imperfect  right. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivera 
of  Germany,  to  countenance  the  American  doctrine  of  an  absolute, 
natural  right.  These  stipulations  were  the  result  of  mutual  con- 
sent, founded  on  considerations  of  mutual  interest  growing  out  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  different  States  concerned  in  this  navi- 
gation. The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  various  conven- 
tional regulations,  which  had  been,  at  different  periods,  applied  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  As  to  any  supposed  right 
derived  from  the  simultaneous  acquisition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  British  and  American  people,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  have 
survived  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  a  partition  of  the  British 
dominions  hi  North  America  was  made  between  the  new  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  mother  country,  (a) 

§  205.  To  this  argument  it  was  replied,  on  the  pari;  of 
the  United  States,  that,  if  the  St,  Lawrence  were  regarded  Lawrence, 
as  a  strait  connecting  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  properly  ""''"     ' 

(a)  Briiisli  Paper  on  the  Navigadon  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Session  1827-1828, 
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to  be,  there  would  be  less  controversy.  The  principle  on  which 
the  right  to  navigate  straits  depends,  is,  that  they  are  accessorial 
to  those  seas  whicli  they  unite,  and  the  right  of  navigating  which 
is  not  exclusive,  but  common  to  all  nations ;  the  right  to  navigate 
the  seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits,  'llie  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  between  them  the  exclusive  right  of 
navigating  the  lakes.  The  St.  Lawrence  connects  them  with  the 
ocean.  The  right  to  navigate  both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean) 
includes  that  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  natural 
link.  Was  it  then  reasonable  or  jnst  tliat  one  of  tlie  two  co- 
proprietors  of  the  lakes  should  altogether  exclude  his  associate 
from  tlie  use  of  a  common  bounty  of  nature,  necessary  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  them  ?  The  distinction  between  the  riglit  of  passage, 
claimed  by  one  nation  through  the  territories  of  another,  on  land, 
and  that  on  navigable  water,  though  not  always  clearly  marked  by 
tlic  writers  on  public  law,  has  a  manifest  existence  iu  the  nature 
of  things.  Iu  the  former  case,  the  passage  can  hardly  ever  take 
place,  especially  if  it  be  of  numerous  bodies,  without  some  detri- 
ment or  inpouvenience  to  the  State  whose  territory  is  traversed. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  passage  on  water  no  such  injury  is  sustained. 
The  American  government  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  any  prin- 
ciple the  benefit  of  which,  in  analogous  circumstances,  it  would 
deny  to  Great  Britain.  If,  therefore,  in  the  further  progress  of 
discovery,  a  connection  should  be  developed  between  the  river 
Mississippi  and  Upper  Canada,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  American  government 
would  be  always  ready  to  apply,  in.  respect  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
same  principles  it  contended  for  in  respect  to  the  St,  Lawrence. 
But  the  case  of  rivers,  which  rise  and  debouch  altogether  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  same  nation,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  which,  having  their  sources  and  navigable  portions  of  their 
streams  in  States  above,  finally  discharge  tliemselves  within  the 
limits  of  other  States  below.  In  the  former  case,  the  question  as 
to  opening  the  navigation  to  other  nations,  depended  upon  the 
same  considerations  which  might  influence  the  regulation  of  other 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  States,  and  was  to  be  exclu- 
sively determined  by  the  local  sovereign.  But  in  respect  to  tlie 
latter  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  was  a  natural  right  iu 
the  upper  inhabitants,  of  which  they  could  not  be  entirely  deprived 
by  the  arbiti-ary  caprice  of  the  lower  State.     Nor  was  the  fact  of 
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subjecting  the  use  of  this  riglit  to  treaty  regulations,  as  was  pro- 
posed at  Vienna  to  be  done  in  respect  to  tlie  navigation  of  the 
European  rivers,  sufiicient  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  right  was 
conventional,  and  not  natural.  It  often  happened  to  be  higUy 
convenient,  if  not  sometimes  indispensable,  to  avoid  controversies 
by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  right. 
The  law  of  nature,  though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  its  great  out- 
lines and  general  purposes,  does  not  always  reach  every  minute 
detail  which  is  called  for  by  the  complicated  wants  and  varieties  of 
modern  navigation  and  commerce.  Hence  the  right  of  navigating 
the  ocean  itself,  in  many  instances,  principally  incident  to  a  state 
of  war,  is  subjected,  by  innumerable  treaties,  to  various  regula- 
tions. These  regulations  —  the  transactions  of  Vienna,  and  otlier 
analogous  stipulations  —  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  spon- 
taneous homage  of  man  to  tlie  paramount  Lawgiver  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  delivering  his  great  works  from  the  artificial  shackles 
and  selfish  contrivances  to  wliich  tliey  have  been  arbitrarily  and 
unjustly  subjected,  (a)i^ 

(o)  Mr.  Secretary  Claj's  Letter  to  Mr.  Galiatin,  June  19,  1826.  Session  1827- 
1828,  No.  43,  p.  18. 

['"  NitDtgatioa  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  South  American  Rivers. — 
Art.  IV  of  tliB  Reciprocity  treaty  of  5th  June,  1864,  now  terminated  (see  note  110, 
ante),  gave  to  the  inhabitante  of  the  United  Stales  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Law- 
retice,  and  the  canals  in  t^nada  used  as  means  of  communication  between  the  great 
lakea  and.ihe  Atlantic,  as  freely  aa  British  subjects,  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  to 
tolls  and  other  assessments.  While  this  privilege  remwned  in  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  British  sulgects  were  to  have  a  corresponding  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan. 
Great  Britain  might  at  any  time  suspend  this  privilege,  upon  notice,  in  which  event 
her  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  terminated ;  and  the  United  Slates  might  further 
suspend  (he  operation,  so  fax  as  Canada  was  affected  thereby,  of  Art.  Ill  of  the  treaty, 
admitting  certain  articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  British  provinces,  into  the  United 
States  duty  free.  This  treaty  further  exempted  Irom  esport-4uty  lumber  cut  in  that 
pact  of  Maine  watered  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river 
and  exported  from  New  Brnnawick  to  the  United  States.     {U.  8.  Laws,  s.  199  (.) 

The  treaty  of  10th  July,  1853,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Ai^ntJne  Con- 
federation, opens  the  Uruguay  and  Parana  to  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  subject 
only  to  conditions  estabUshed  by  the  treaty,  or  hereafter  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Confederation.  It  allows  vessela  to  load  and  unload  in  ports  open  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  Confederation  agrees  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  duties,  and  harbor, 
pilotage,  and  pohce  dues,  on  all  its  waters.  The  United  States  is  to  he  put  upon 
tJie  basis  of  the  most  fevored  nations  as  to  trade ;  and  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay  are  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty,  if  they  will  extend  its  provisions 
to  those  parts  of  the  rivers  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Parana  in  which  they  liave 
flnvial  rights.     (U.  S.  Laws,  s.  233  (.) 

By  a  treaty  of  1th  Febrnary,  1859,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
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Paraguay,  Paraguay  concedes  to  the  merchant^Tessela  of  the  United  States  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  within  its  dominions,  and  lo  tlie  extent  of  its  own 
authority  over  the  same.     (U,  S.  Laws,  xii.  117  (.) 

By  a  treaty  of  May  13,  1858,  between  the  United  Slates  and  Bolivia,  the  latter 
country  declares,  that,  "  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  international  law,  it 
regards  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  with  their  tributaries,  as  highways  or  cliaiinels 
opened  by  nature  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,"  and  invites  commerce  of  all 
nations  to  her  porta  on  the  tributaries  of  those  rivers ;  and  declares  that  all  plates  on 
the  Bolivian  tributaries  of  tlie  Amazon  or  La  Plata  rivers,  accessible  by  raerchant- 
TCBsels  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  ports  open  to  trade  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  estahlish  reciprocity  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries.    {U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  291  t.) 

By  a  law  passed  on  the  2Glh  November,  1858,  Ecuador  declares  free  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers  and  tributaries  within  the  republic,  including  tlie  Ecuadorian  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon. 

As  to  the  Peruvian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  a  controversy  arose  between  tVie 
United  States  and  Peru.  By  tlie  treaty  between  those  powers  of  26th  July,  1851,  it 
is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  "reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  l>etween 
then-  respective  territories,"  and  that  "  the  citizens  of  either  may  ftequent  with  their 
vessels  all  the  coasts,  ports,  and  places  of  tlie  other  where  foreign  commerce  is  per- 
mitted,"  and  sludl  bave  "  full  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  territories  of  either ; " 
and  each  agrees  "  not  to  grant  any  &vor,  privilege,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  atber  nations  which  shall  not  immediately  be 
extended  to  tlie  citizens  of  the  other  conlracting  party."  On  the  23d  October  follow- 
ing, Peru  made  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  to  regulate  tlie  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  in  which  It  is  agreed  that  vessels  of  eitlier  country,  passing  to  or  from 
portions  of  the  other  on  that  river  or  its  tributaries,  shall  he  subject  only  to 
reciprocal  duties,  snch  as  either  nation  lays  on  its  own  products.  The  United  States 
contended  that  this  trea^  came  within  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  the  26th  July,  1861,  and  gave  (o  our  commerce  the  same  rights  in  tiie  Peru- 
vian tributaries  of  the  Amazon  with  Brazilian  commerce.  This  construction  has  been 
denied  by  Peru;  in  wliich  denial  she  has  been  sustained  by  Brazil,  wiiich  has  objected 
to  the  passage  of  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  through  the  Amazon.     (U.  S.  Laws, 

By  the  treaty  of  Dec.  30,  1853,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  navigation 
is  made  free  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  and  trom  their  own  territory,  through 
the  Colorado  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  through  the  Mexican  part  of  the  Rio 
Grande  below  latitude  31"  iV  30".    {U.  S.  Laws,  i.  12S  (.)]  — D. 
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CIIAPTEE   I. 


OP     LEGATION. 


§  206.  There  is  no  circumstance  which  marks  more  usugeof 
distinctly  tlie  progress  of  modern  civilization,  than  tlie  ^^mado 
institution  of  permanent  diplomatic  missions  between  dif-  nussioas. 
ferent  States.  Tlie  rights  of  ambassadors  were  known,  and,  in 
some  degree,  respected  by  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  they  were  less  distinctly  recognized,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  were  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  institution  of  resident  permanent  legations  at  all  the 
European  courts  took  place  subsequently  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  was  rendered  expedient  by  tlie  increasing  interest  of 
the  different  States  in  each  other's  affairs,  growing  out  of  more 
extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and  more  refined 
speculations  respecting  the  balance  of  power,  giving  them  the  right 
of  mutual  inspection  as  to  all  transactions  by  which  that  balance 
might  be  affected.  Hence,  the  rights  of  legation  have  become 
definitely  ascertained  and  incorporated  into  the  international 
code. 

§  207.  Every  independent  Stat«  has  a  right  to  send     Eight  to 
public  ministers  to,  and  receive  ministers  from,  any  other  owigationto 
sovereign  State  with  which  it  desires  to  maintain  the  re-  j^^^'i^"*^ 
lations  of  peace  and  amity.     No  State,  strictly  speaking,  tera. 
is  obliged,  by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  to  send  or  receive  public 
ministers,  although  tlie  usage  and  comity  of  nations  seem  to  have 
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§  208  EIGHTS   OP   LEGATION.  [PART    III. 

established  a  sort  of  reciprocal  dwty  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  cannot  be  more  than  an  imperfect  obligation, 
and  must  be  modified  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  re- 
lations to  be  maintained  between  different  States  by  means  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  (a) 

Rights  of  §  208,  How  far  tlie  rights  of  legation  belong  to  do- 
w^t'stato  pendent  or  semi-sovereign  States,  must  depend  upon  the 
beion^ng.  nature  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  tlie  superior  State 
under  whose  protection  tliey  are  placed.  Thus,  by  tlie  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Kainardgi,  in  1774,  between  Eussia  and  the  Porte,  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  former  power,  have  the  right  of  sending  chargds  d'affaires  of 
the  Greek  communion  to  represent  them  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, (a) 

So  also  of  confederated  States :  their  right  of  sending  public 
ministers  to  each  other,  or  to  foreign  States,  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  nature  and  constitution  of  the  union  by  which  they  are 
bound  together.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  former  German 
Empire,  and  tliat  of  the  present  Germanic  Confederation,  this  right 
is  preserved  to  all  the  princes  and  States  composing  the  federal 
union.  Such  was  also  the  former  Constitution  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  such  is  now  that  of  tiie  Swiss 
Confederation.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica every  State  is  expressly  forbidden  from  entering,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation, 
with  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  or  with  a  foreign  State,  or  from 
entering,  without  the  same  consent,  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power.  The  original 
power  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers  is  essentially  mod-  . 
ified,  if  it  be  not  entirely  taken  away,  hj  this  prohibition,  (by^ 

(a)  Vatlel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Ut.  iv.  eh.  6,  §§  55-65.  Eutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii. 
ch.  9,  §  20.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  de  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europc,  Ev.  vii.  <i]i.  1, 
§g  187-190. 

|a)  Vatlel,  lir.  ir.  ch,  5,  §  60,  Kliibcr,  Droit  dee  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Eiirope,  st  2, 
tit.  2,  ch,  3,  §  175,    Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Miiiislre  PuUiqiK,  sect,  ii,  §  1,  Nos.  3,  4, 

(6)  Heffler,  Europ.  Volker.  §  200.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Mintstre  Publique, 
sect,  ii,  §  5. 

[ii»  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  Art.  I,  §  10.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  the  same  prohibition  (Art.  of  Confed,  §  6| ;  and  no  State  ever  exereiaod  such  a 
power,  or  ever  acted  as  a  sovereign,  in  foreign  relations.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  adopted  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  were  auj)eraeded,  without 
interval,  by  the  Constitution ;  so  that  none  of  the  colonies  or  States  were  ever  in  a 
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PART   III.]  RIGHTS    OP    LEGATION.  §  209 

§  209.  The  question,  to  what  department  of  the  govern-  How  af- 
ment  belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ^^'^aror 
ministers,  also  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  ^°'^^^ 
of  the  State.  In  monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  consti-  eignij. 
tutional,  this  prerogative  usually  resides  in  the  sovereign.  In 
repubKcs  it  is  vested  either  in  the  chief  magistrate,  or  in  a  senate 
or  council,  conjointly  with  or  exclusive  of  such  magistrate.  In  the 
case  of  a  revolution,  civil  war,  or  other  contest  for  the  sovereignty, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  nation  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
determining  in  whom  tlie  legitimate  authority  of  the  country 
resides,  yet  foreign  States  must  of  necessity  judge  for  themselves 
whetlier  they  will  recognize  the  government  de  facto  by  sending  to, 
and  leceiving  ambassadors  from  it ;  or  whether  they  will  continue 
their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  prince  whom  tliey 
eHoose  to  regard  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  ;  or  suspend  altogetlier 
these  lelations  with  the  nation  in  question.  So,  also,  where  an 
empire  is  severed  by  the  revolt  of  a  province,  or  colony  declaring 
and  mamtaining  its  independence,  foreign  States  are  governed  by 
expediency  in  determining  whether  tliey  will  commence  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  new  State,  or  wait  for  its  recognition  by  the 
metropolitan  country,  (a)^" 

For  tlie  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
from  a  formal  and  positive  decision  of  these  questions,  diplomatic 
agents  are  frequently  substituted,  who  are  clotlied  with  the  pow- 
ers, and  enjoy  the  immunities  of  ministers,  though  tliey  are  not 
invested  with  the  representative  character,  nor  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic honors.  ^^ 

political  condition  ttiat  admitted  of  thoir  sending  and  receiving  polilic  ministers,  Tlio 
colonics  auted  logetlier  as  a  political  body,  in  all  tlieir  international  relations,  in  throw- 
ing off  Iheic  allegiance,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was  as  a  confed- 
eration that  their  independence  was  athieved,  and  tlie  confederation  passed  directly 
into  a  supreme  government.     See  note  32,  ante.  The  Uniled  Slates  a  Supreme  Gov- 

(u)    Vuh  suprb,  §§  22-26,     Merlin,  Ri^pertoire,  dt,  Ministre  PvlAique,  sect.  ii.  §  6. 

[W>  On  tUs  sulyect,  see  note  16,  ante,  on  Recognition  of  Independence,  and  note 
41,  ante,  on  Intervention  in  Mexico  and  Recognition  of  tiie  Empire.  See  also  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  Mr,  Rush,  of  31st  March,  1848 ;  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Rives,  of  Jan.  12, 
1852;  Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Rivea,  of  17th  February,  1868.] —D. 

[121  ^iiere  a  revolution  or  forcible  change  of  govermnente  has  occurred,  a  minister 
who  had  been  accredited  to  the  cotmtry,  and  daly  received  by  tlie  former  government, 
and  remains  over,  will  usually  eiyoy  the  immunities  of  a  public  minialer,  although 
his  own  State  may  not  have  recognized  the  new  government  as  the  real  sovereignty. 
It  is  not  likely  tliat  objectiaiis  will  come  from  that  quarter.    But  iC  may  well  be  ques- 
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§  211.  RIGHTS  OP  LEGATION.  [pAET  III. 

Condi-  §  ^-'-^-  ^^  "*>  State  is  under  a  p    feet  ul  1  gat  o     to 

tionaiM-  receive  ministers  from  anotlier,  it  m  y  a  ex  s  1  con 
foreign  min-  ditions  to  tlioir  rcccption  as  it  tliinka  fit  1  t  wl  en  o  ice 
received,  they  are,  in  all  other  respects  e  t  tic  1  to  the 
privileges  annexed  by  the  law  of  nations  to  their  public  character. 
Thus  some  governments  have  eatahlialied  it  as  a  rule  not  to  receive 
one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a  minister  from  a  foreign 
power ;  and  a  government  may  receive  one  of  its  own  subjects, 
under  the  expressed  condition  that  he  shall  continue  amenable  to 
the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction.  So,  also,  one  court  may  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  receive  a  particular  individual  as  minister  from 
another  court,  alleging  the  motives  on  which  such  refusal  is 
grounded,  (a) 

ciassi-  §  211.  The  primitive  law  of  nations  makes  no  other 

"ubiic"!^  distinction  between  tlie  different  classes  of  public  minis- 
isterB.  ters,  than   that  wliich  arises  from  the  nature  of  their 

functions ;  but  the  modern  usage  of  Europe  having  introdnced  into 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  certain  distinctions  in  this  respect, 
wliich,  for  want  of  exact  definition,  became  the  perpetual  source  of 
controversies,  uniform  rules  were  at  last  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  put  an  end  to  those 
dispiites.  By  the  rules  thus  established,  public  ministers  are 
divided  into  tiie  four  following  classes : 

1.  Ambassadors,  and  papal  legates  or  nuncios. 

2.  Envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns  (aupres 
des  souverains). 

3.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  sovereigns. 

tionedwhetheraStatecanplaim,  aa  ft  right  nnder  the  law  of  nations,  that  il3  agent  shall 
"enjoy  the  immunities,"  and  be  treated  aa  "clothed  with  the  powers  ot  a  public 
minister,"  when  it  declines  to  "  invest  him  with  the  repreaeiilative  character  or  to 
recognize  the  independence  or  lawfulnesi  of  tlie  goierament  to  which  he  is  eeiit 
The  rule  would  seem  to  be  this ;  if  (he  revolutionary  State  chooses  to  receive  tliia 
restricted  diplomatic  agent,  it  must  accord  to  him  the  immunihes  appropriate 
to  the  functions  he  is  recognized  as  discliarging  As  to  holding  offiLial  inter 
course  with  agents  of  a  party  engaged  in  a  revolution  against  a  Stale  with  which 
the  United  States  holds  free  arid  ftiendly  diplomatic  intercourse  =ee  Mr  &eward  s 
memoranda  of  March  13  and  July  17,  1805,  cited  at  length  m  note  41  ante  on 
Intervention  in  Mexico  and  Eecognition  ol  the  Empir#  See  also  instruct  ona  ot 
Earl  Russeli  U>  Lord  Lyons  of  23d  January,  18b2  Pari  Papers  Borth  Amenta 
Ko.  5.]— D- 

(a)  Bynkerahoefc,  de  Foro  Legatomm,  cap.  11   §  10     Martens  Minuel  Diplomat 
ique,  ch.  I,  §  6.    .Merlin,  Ke'perloire,  tit.  Miaislre  Pubiiqw  sect  m  S  & 
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PART  III.]  EIGHTS  OP  LEGATION.  §  212 

4.  Charges  d'affaires  accredited  to  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, (a) 

§  212,  Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  of  the  Amhua. 
first  class  are  exclusively  entitled  to  what  is  called  ^^^'"^■ 
the  representative  character,  being  considered  as  peculiarly  repre- 
senting tlie  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  they  are  delegated,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  honors  to  which  their  constituent  would 
be  entitled,  were  he  personally  present.  This  must,  however,  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  indicating  the  sort  of  honors  to  which 
tltey  are  entitled ;  but  the  exact  ceremonial  to  be  observed  towards 
this  class  of  ministers  depends  upon  usage,  which  has  fluctuated 
at  different  periods  of  European  history.  There  is  a  slight  shade 
of  difference  between  ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary ; 
the  former  designation  being  exlusivcly  applied  to  those  sent  on 
permanent  missions,  the  latter  to  those  employed  on  a  par- 
ticular or   extraordinary   occasion,  tliough   it   is   sometimes   ex- 

(u)  The  recez  of  the  Congresa  of  Vienna  of  tlie  19tli  of  March,  1815,  provides  :  — 

"Art.  1.  Lea  eniplojea  diploinatiqnes  sent  partag^s  en  troia  classes  : 

"  Celle  des  ambassiideurs,  Mgats  ou  nonces ; 

"Celle  des  envojes,  ministres,  on  aulres  acccedite'a  auprta  des  souverains; 

"  Celle  des  charges  d'affiires  aecr^ditds  auprts  des  ministrea  charge's  des  afiaires 
^b^ngeres. 

"  Am.  2.  Les  amhaasadeurs,  legate  ou  n 

"Art.  3.  Lea  employee  diplomati([ues  ei 
aucune  superiorile  de  rang. 

"Art.  4.  Lea  employes  diplomatiquea  prcndront  rang,  entre  eux,  dans  chaque 
clasac,  d'apria  la  date  de  la  notification  offidelle  de  lenr  arriv6e. 

"Le  priisent  n^glenient  n'apporlera  aucnne  innovation  relativement  aus  repr&en- 
tans  du  Fape. 

"  AsT.  6.  II  sera  dflermin^  dans  chaqne  etat  nn  mode  uniforme  pour  la  reception 
des  employea  diplomatiques  de  chaqne  claesc. 

"Art.  6.  Les  liena  de  parente  on  d'alliance  de  Jkmille  entre  Ics  cours,  ne  donnent 
ftucun  rang  It  leurs  employes  diplomatiques. 

"II  en  est  de  mSme  des  alliances  poUtiq.ues. 

"Aet.  T.  Dans  les  actea  ou  trait^s  entre  piusieurs  puissances,  qui  admetlent  1 'alter- 
nat,  le  sort  drJeidera,  entre  les  ministres,  de  I'ordre  qui  devra  f-lre  suivi  dans  les  signa- 

The  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-ChaptUe  of  the  21st  November,  1818, 
declares : 

"  Pour  evifer  les  discussions  desagreahles  qui  pourraient  avoir  lieu  i  I'avenir  aur 
un  point  d'etiquette  diplomatique,  que  I'annese  du  recez  de  Vienne,  par  lequel  les 
qnestiona  ilo  rang  out  ^te'  r^gleea,  ne  parait  pas  avoir  prevu,  il  est  arrete  entres 
les  cinq  coura,  que  lea  miniatrea  rtJsidens.  acereditea  anprfcs  d'eliea  formeront,  par 
rapport  i.  leur  rang,  nne  ctasae  intermediaire  entre  les  ministres  du  second  ordre  et 
les  charges  d'affiiirea." 

25"  293 
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§  214  RIGHTS   OF  LEGATION.  [PART  III, 

tended  to  those  residing  at  a  foreign  court  for  an  indeterminate 

period,  (a) 

Tlie  right  of  sending  amhassadors  is  exchisively  confined  to 

crowned   heads,  the   great  republics,  and   otlier   States   entitled 

to  royal  honors.  (6) 

5  213.  All-other  public  ministers  are  destitute  of  that 
Minlsfera         ■>.,         ,  ^   ,  .   ,    .  ,        ,-,--,,. 

of  the  sec-    particular  character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 

representing  generally  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
sovereign.  They  represent  him  only  in  respect  to  the  particular 
bu^ness  committed  to  their  charge  at  the  court  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  (a) 

Ministers  of  the  second  class  are  envoys,  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, ministers  plenipotentiary,  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary,  and  internuncios  of  the  Pope.  (6) 

§  214.  So  far  as  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents 
matiu  preoe-  may  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  tlieir  respective  func- 
tions, there  is  no  essential  difference  between  public 
ministers  of  the  first  class  and  those  of  the  second.  Both  are 
accredited  by  the  sovereign,  or  supreme  executive  power  of  the 
State,  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  distinction  between  ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  was  originally  grounded  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  former  are  authorized  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  sover- 
eign himself;  whilst  the  latter,  although  accredited  to  him,  are 
only  aiithorizcd  to  treat  with  the  minister  of  foreign  afRiirs  or 
other  person  empowered  by  the  sovereign.  The  authority  to  treat 
directly  witli  the  sovereign  was  supposed  to  involve  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence,  and  to  entitle  the  person  on  whom  it  was 
conferred,  to  the  honors  due  to  the  highest  rank  of  public  minis- 
ters. This  distinction,  so  far  as  it  is  foiinded  upon  any  essentia! 
difference  between  the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  diplomatic 
agents,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  usage  of  all  times,  and 
especially  the  more  recent  times,  authorizes  public  ministers  of 
every  class  to  confer,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  with  the  sovereign 
at  whose   court  they '  are  accredited,   on   the   political   relations 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liT.  ir.  ch.  6,  §g  70-T9.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  dea 
Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  liv.  vii.  ch.  9,  §  192.  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique, 
ch.  1,  §  9. 

(&)  Martens,  Precis,  Sc,  liv,  vii.  ch.  2,  §  198.     Vide  ante,  §  153 

(a)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  §  10. 

(h)  Ibid,  th,  1,  §  10, 
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PART   III.]  EIGHTS   OP  LEGATION.  §  215 

between  the  two  States,  But  even  at  those  periods  when  the 
etiquette  of  European  courts  confined  this  privilege  to  amhassa^ 
dors,  sucli  verbal  conferences  with  tlie  sovereign  were  never  con- 
sidered as  binding  official  acts.  Negotiations  were  then,  as  now, 
conducted  and  concluded  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
it  is  through  him  that  the  determinations  of  the  sovereign  are 
made  known  to  foreign  ministers  of  every  class.  If  this  observation 
be  applicable  as  between  States,  according  to  whose  constitutions 
of  government  negotiations  may,  imder  certain  circumstances, 
be  condiicted  directly  between  their  respective  sovereigns,  it  is 
still  more  applicable  to  representative  governments,  whether  con- 
stitutional monarchies  or  republics.  In  tlie  former,  the  sover- 
eign acts,  or  is  supposed  to  act,  only  through  his  responsible 
ministers,  and  can  only  bind  the  State  and  pledge  the  national 
faith  through  their  agency.  In  the  latter,  the  supreme  executive 
magistrate  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  relations  with  a  foreign 
sovereign,  such  as  would  require  or  authorize  direct  negotia- 
tions between  them  respecting  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
States.  (a)i=2 

§  215.  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  min-  sfi„isti.rs 
isters  resident,  residents,  and  ministers  charges  d'affaires,  ^l^l^^  """^^ 
accredited  to  sovereigns,  (o) 

Charges  d'affaires,  accredited  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  court  at  which  they  reside,  are  either  charges  d'aiFaires  ad 
hoc,  who  are  originally  sent  and  accredited  by  their  governments, 

(a)  Pinlieiro-Fcrreira,  Holes  to  Martens,  Precis  flu  Droit  des  Gens,  torn,  ii, ;  Notes 
12,  U. 

('^  In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  settled  practice  for  all  communication  a  of  a 
business  character  by  fiireign  niinisters  to  be  made  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  and 
none  lo  the  Presidenl.  This  iras  settled  in  tlie  case  of  M.  Genet,  the  minister  of  the 
French  Republic,  who  attempted  to  address  President  Washington  directly  with  com- 
plaints as  to  his  official  conduct  in  relation  to  France.  It  is  also  settled,  that  messages 
from  the  President  to  Congress,  as  well  as  debates  in  Congress,  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  notice  by  a  foreign  minister  in  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  M.  Genet,  Aug.  19, 1793.  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Sen.  Castillo,  Dec.  16, 1835. 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  Seii.  de  hi  Kosa,  Feb.  15,  1849.  Mr.  Webster  tO'M.  Hiilsemann, 
Dee.  21,  1850.  Mr.  Webster  to  Sen.  de  la  Bosa,  Feb.  21,  1851.  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
case  of  M.  HUlsemann,  the  Austrian  Chargi!  d'AtRires,  took  the  ground,  tliat,  as  Charge 
d'Affnires,  he  not  only  could  not  hold  any  direct  intercourse  on  public  affairs  with 
the  President,  but,  as  matter  of  strict  right,  was  not  entitled  to  be  presented  to  him. 
l.etter  of  June  8,  1852.]  — D. 

(a)  Martens,  Precis,  &e.,  liv.  vii.  cli.  2,  S  194. 
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or  charges  d'affaires  per  interim,  substituted  in  tlie  place  of  the 
minister  of  their  respective  nations  during  his  absence.  (J) 

According  to  tiie  rule  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
■which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  public  ministers  take  rank 
between  themseWes,  in  each  class,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
official  notification  of  their  arrival  at  the  court  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  (c) 

The  same  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also  abolished 
all  distinctions  of  rank  between  public  ministers,  arising  from 
consanguinity- and  family  or  political  relations  between  their  dif- 
ferent courts,  ((i) 

A  State,  which  has  a  right  to  send  pulilic  ministers  of  different 
classes,  may  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it  chooses  to  confer 
upon  its  diplomatic  agents ;  but  usage  generally  requires  tliat 
tlioso  who  maintain  permanent  missions  near  tlie  government  of 
each  other  should  send  and  receive  ministers  of  equal  rank.  One 
minister  may  represent  his  sovereign  at  different  courts,  and  a 
State  may  send  several  ministers  to  the  same  court.  A  minister 
or  ministers  may  also  have  full  powers  to  treat  with  foreign  States, 
as  at  a  Congress  of  different  nations,  without  being  accredited  to 
any  particular  court,  (e) 

Consuls  §  216.  Consuls,  and  other  commercial  agents,  not 
mere^r"  ^^ii^g  accredited  to  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  foreign 
*g«iitfl.  affeirs,  are  not,  in  general,  considered  as  public  minis- 
ters ;  but  the  consuls  maintained  by  the  Christian  Powers  of 
Europe  and  America  near  the  Barbary  States  are  accredited  and 
treated  aa  public  ministers,  (a) 

Letturaof  §  ^^'^^  Evcry  diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received 
credence.  \-^  ij^g^j  character,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honors 
attached  to  Ida  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence. 
In  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  envoy,  or  minister,  of  either  of  the 
three  first  classes,  this  letter  of  credence  is  addressed  by  the  sov- 
ereign, or  other  chief  magistrate  of  his  own  State,  to  the  sovereign 

(!>)  Martens, .Manuel  Diplomatique,  eh.  1,  §  11. 

(c)  Eecez  du  CongrJs  de  Vienne  du  19  Mars,  1815,  art.  4. 

(J)  Ibid,  art  6. 

(e)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  2,  §§  199-204. . 

(a)  Bynkerahoek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  10,  gg  4-6.  Martens,  Manuel  Dipla- 
matitiue,  eh.  1,  §  13.  Vattel,  Uv.  ii.  oh,  2,  §  34.  Wii;quefort,  de  rAmliassadeuc,  iiv.  i. 
§  1,  p.  68. 
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or  State  to  whom  the' minister  is  delegated.  In  the  case  of  a 
cliargi?  d'affaires,  it  is  addressed  by  the  secretary,  or  minister  of 
state  charged  with  tlie  department  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government.  It  may  he  in  the 
form  of  a  cabinet  letter,  but  is  more  generally  in  that  of  a  letter  of 
council.  If  the  latter,  it  is  signed  by  the  sovereign  or  chief  magis- 
trate, and  scaled  with  the  great  seal  of  State.  The  minister  is 
furnished  with  an  authenticated  copy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  on  asking  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  original  to  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief  magistrate 
of  tlie  State,  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  letter  of  credence  states 
the  general  object  of  his  mission,  and  requests  that  full  faith 
and  credit  may  be  given  to  what  he  shall  say  on  the  part  of 
Iiis  court,  (a) 

§  218.  The  full  power,  authorizing  the  minister  to 
negotiate,  may  be 'inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but 
it  is  more  usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters-patent.  In 
general,  ministers  sent  to  a  Congress  are  not  provided  with  a 
letter  of  credence,  but  only  with  a  full  power,  of  which  they  re- 
ciprocally exchange  copies  with  each  other,  or  deposit  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  mediating  power  or  presiding  minister,  (a) 

§  219.  Tlie  instructions  of  tlie  minister  are  for  his  own     i„s,nt-y- 
direction  only,  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  gov-  ^ions. 
ernment  to  which  he  is  accredited,  unless  he  is  ordered  by  his 
own  government  to  communicate  them  i«  extenso,  or  partially ;  or 
unless,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  deems  it  expedient  to 
make  such  a  communication.  («)^ 

§  220.   A  public  minister,  proceeding  to  liis  destined 
post  in  time  of  peace,  requires  no  other  protection  than 
a  passport  from  his  own  government.     In  time  of  war,  he  must  be 
provided  with  a  safe-conduct  or  passport,  from  the  government  of 

(a)  Martens,  Precis,  &':.,  My.  vii.  ch.  S,  §  202.  Wicqviefort,  de  TAmliassadeur, 
lly.  i,  §  15. 

(a)  Wiciiuefort,  liv.  i.  §  16.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  eli.  3,  §  204.  Manuel 
Diplomatique,  cli.  2,  §  17. 

(a)  Manuel  DipIonialic[ue,  ch.  2,  §  16. 

['^'  It  is  understood  that  a.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiira  may  decline  to  lieor  a 
despatch,  or  other  written  communication,  read  to  liim  by  a  diplomatic  agent,  unless 
a  copy  is  left  with  him.  The  reason  is,  tliat  it  puts  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  being 
obliged  to  trust  to  his  memory,  while  tlie  other  party  to  the  interview  has  tlie  writing. 
In  case  of  verl>al  communications,  the  two  parties  are  on  an  equality.]  —  D. 
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the  State  with  which  his  own  country  is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him 
to  travel  securely  through  its  territories.  (_ay^ 

„  .  ,  §  221.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  minister,  on  ar- 
» public  riving  at  his  destined  post,  to  notify  his  an'ival  to  the 
arriving' at  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  If  the  foreign  minister  is  of 
^"^  the  first  class,  this  notilicatiou  is  usually  conununicated 
by  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  other  person  attached  to 
the  mission,  who  hands  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  credence,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  audi- 
ence of  the  sovereign  for  his  principal.  Ministers  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  generally  notify  their  arrival  by  letter  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  requesting  liira  to  take  the  orders  of 

(a)  Tattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §  85.  Manuel  Diplomatique,  cli.  2,  §  19.  Flassan,  His- 
toire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^alse,  torn.  v.  p.  246. 

[■^  Passports. — The  theory  and  practice  respecting  passports  to  private  citizens 
in  time  of  peace  seems  to  be  this :  eacli  nation,  as  part  of  its  inlemal  system,  may 
withhold  the  right  of  transit  through  ils  territory.  Permissions  to  foreigners  to  pass 
through  it  ore  properly  passports ;  and,  in  strictness,  a  foreigner  would  be  obliged 
to  obtain  a  new  passport  at  the  boundnries  of  each  nationality,  and  each  natioual 
authority  might  subject  him  to  an  exainins,tion  to  ascertain  )iis  character  and  citizen- 
sliip.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  a  system  is  adopted  by  which  a  citizen,  leaving 
his  unn  country  for  anotlier,  obtuins  &om  his  own  government  what  is  called  a  pass- 
port, and  is  so,  as  respects  a  right  to  leave  hia  own  euuntry  ;  but,  in  respect  to 
foreign  countries,  ia  ratlier  a  certificate  of  citizensiiip,  with  such  a  description  of  the 
person,  and  usually  with  his  autograph  appended,  as  will  serve  to  identify  the  bearer, 
and  prevent  tlie  document  being  transferred.  The  presenting  of  this  at  the  entrance 
to  a  foreign  comitry  serves  to  authenticate  and  identify  the  bearer ;  and  the  foreign 
government,  instead  of  granting  a  passport,  gives  its  assent  to  the  bearer's  passing 
through,  in  the  form  of  a  riWupon  the  document  itself.  This  is  especially  convenient 
to  the  traveller  in  'going  through  several  countries,  and  enables  the  local  govern- 
ments to  examine  and  authenticate  the  person  and  document  at  various  points,  attested 
by  frosh  ui'seS.  Where  a  person  away  from  home  desires  a  passport  or  certificate  from 
liis  own  government,  one  may  be  given  him  hy  the  diplomatic  agent  of  that  govern- 
m  Eac  as  ta   ul  m      gi  ec  po        and 
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the  sovereign,  as  to  the  dehvery  of  their  letters  of  credence. 
Charges  d'atfaires,  who  are  uot  accredited  to  the  sovereign,  notify 
their  arrival  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an 
audience  of  tlie  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering tlieir  letters  of  credence. 

§  222.  Ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  of  the  first 
class,  arc  entitled  to  a  publie  audience  of  the  sovereign;  ofthosov- 
hut  this  ceremony  is  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  chkf"ma8is- 
enter  on  tlicir  functions,  and,  togetlier  with  the  ceremony  *'^'*' 
of  the  golemn  entry,  which  was  formerly  practised  with  respect  to 
this  class  of  ministers,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with,  and  they 
are  received  in  a  private  audience,  in  the  same  manner  as  otlier 
ministers.  At  this  audience  the  letter  of  credence  is  delivered, 
and  the  minister  pronounces  a  complimentary  discourse,  to  which 
the  sovereign  replies.  In  republican  States,  the  foreign  min- 
ister is  received  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  or  council,  charged  witli  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
nation,  (a) 

§  223.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  established  a  Djpioma- 
certain  etiquette,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  ^'^  etiquette, 
diplomatic  corps,  resident  at  the  same  court,  towards  each  other, 
and  towards  the  members  of  the  government  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  The  duties  which  comity  requires  to  be  observed,  in 
tliis  respect,  belong  rather  to  the  code  of  manners  than  of  laws, 
and  can  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  sanction ;  but  there 
are  certain  established  rules  in  respect  to  them,  the  non-observance 
of  which  may  be  attended  with  inconvenience  in  the  performance  of 
more  serious  and  important  duties.  Such  are  the  visits  of  etiquette, 
which  the  diplomatic  ceremonial  of  Europe  requires  to  be  rendered 
and  reciprocated,  between  public  ministers  resident  at  the  same 
court,  (a) 

§  224.  From  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the        . 
teiTitory  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the  time  ofapubiic 
of  his  residence,  and  until  he  leaves  tlie  country,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal.     Representing  the  rights,  interests,  and  dignity 
of  the  sovereign  or  State  by  wliom  he  is  delegated,  his  person  is 

'(a)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  4,  §§  33-36. 
(o)  Ibid.  ch.  4,  §  37. 
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sacred  and  inviolable.  To  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  this  complete 
exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  tlie  fiction  of  extra- territori- 
ality has  been  invented,  by  which  tlie  minister,  though  actually  in 
a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to  remain  within  the  territory 
of  his  own  sovereign.  He  continues  still  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  which  govern  his  personal  status  and  rights 
of  property,  whether  derived  from  contract,  inheritance,  or  tes- 
tament. His  children  bom  abroad  are  considered  as  natives. 
This  exemption  from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded 
upon  mutual  utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  that  public 
ministers  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  local  a\ithor- 
ity,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mission.  Tlie  act  of 
sending  the  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  receiving  him 
on  the  otlier,  amounts  to  a  tacit  compact  between  the  two 
States  that  ho  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  hia  own 
nation,  (a) 

The  passports  or  safe-conduct,  granted  by  his  own  government 
in  time  of  peace,  or  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent  in  time 
of  war,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  public  character  for  this  pur- 
pose. (6) 

Escen-  §  ^^^'  '^^^^  immunity  extends,  not  only  to  the  person 

tions  to  the  of  the  minister,  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secretaries  of 
ofexemiv-  legation  and  other  secretaries,  his  servants,  movable  ef- 
fiK  imaT  fecta,  and  the  house  in  which  he  resides,  (a) 
juris  ction.  rjij^g  minister's  person  is,  in  general,  entirely  exempt 
both  from  tlie  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where 
he  resides.  To  this  general  exemption  there  may  be  the  following 
exceptions : 

1.  This  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals 
and  autlioritics  does  not  apply  to  the  contentious  jurisdiction,  which 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jiir.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  1-6.  Kutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  eh.  9,  §  20.  Wieqne&rt,  de  I'Ambassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  27.  Bjnkerslioek,  de 
Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  5,  8.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  cii.  7,  §§  81-125.  Mar- 
tens, Pr^da,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  cli.  5,  §§  214-218.  Klaber,  Droit  dea  Gens  Modeme  de 
I'Europe,  Pt.  IL  tit.  2,  p.  208.  Folix,  Droit  luternationat  PrivS,  §  184.  Wheaton's 
Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  237-243. 

(6)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch,  7,  §  83. 

(o|  Urotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ae  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  IS,  §g  8,  9.  Bjnkershoek,  de  Poro 
Legatorum,  cap.  13,  §  5 ;  cap.  15,  20,  Vatlel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  g  113 ;  cii.  9,  §§  117- 
128.  Martens,  Precis,  &;.,  liv,  vii,  ch,  5,  §g  215-227;  ch.  9,  g§  234-237.  Piiliz, 
§§  184-186, 
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may  be  conferred  on  tliose  tribunals  by  the  minister  voluntarily 
making  himself  a  party  to  a  suit  at  law.  (6)'^ 

2.  If  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  tlie  country  to  which  he  is  sent, 
and  that  country  has  not  renounced  its  autliority  over  him,  he 
remains  still  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  it  may  be  question- 
able whether  his  reception  as  a  minister  from  another  power,  with- 
out any  express  reservation  as  to  his  previous  allegiance,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  this  claim,  since  such 
reception  implies  a  tacit  convention  between  the  two  States  that  he 
shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  (c) 

3.  If  he  is  at  tlie  same  time  in  the  service  of  the  power  who 
receives  him  as  a  minister,  as  sometimes  happens  among  tlie 
German  courts,  he  continues  still  subject  to  the  local  juris- 
diction. (tT) 

4.  In  case  of  offences  committed  by  public  ministers,  affecting 
the  existence  and  safety  of  the  State  where  tliey  reside,  if  the 
danger  is  urgent,  their  persons  and  papers  may  be  seized,  and 
they  may  bo  sent  out  of  the  country.'^  In  all  other  cases,  it 
appears  to  be  the  established  usage  of  nations  to  request  their 
recall  by  their  own  sovereign,  which,  if  unreasonably  refused  by 
him,  would  unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  State  to  send 
away  the  offender.  There  may  be  other  cases  which  might,  under 
circumstances  of  sufficient  aggravation,  warrant  the  State  thus 
offended  in  proceeding  against  an  ambassador  as  a  public  enemy, 
or  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  person,  if  justice  should  he 
refused  by  his  own  sovereign.  But  the  circumstances  which 
would  authorize  such  a  proceeding  are  hardly  capable  of  precise 

(b)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  16,  §§  13-15.  Vattd,  Uv.  iv.  ch.  8,  g  111.  Martens,  Pre'ciB, 
&c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  §  216.  Merlin,  RiJpertoire,  tit.  Minislre  Publiqiie,  sect.  v.  §  4, 
Ho.  10. 

l^™  In  t]ie  trial  of  Herbert  for  mvirder,  at  Washington,  in  1856,  the  Minister  of  the 
Netheriands,  who  was  an  important  witness  to  the  transaction,  refused  to  appear  in  coart 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government,  nho  admitted  his  riglit  to  decline ;  and 
his  own  government  refused  to  instruct  him  to  appear  as  a  witness,  although  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  His  obgection  was,  thai,  by  appear- 
ing, he  subjecleil  himself  to  cross-examination  and  to  rules  which  justice  to  the 
respective. parties  might  require  the  court  to  enforce.  Ex,  Doc.  Senate,  No.  21, 
S4th  Cong.  3d  Sess.  See  note  129,  infra,  on  Diplomatic  Immunity,  for  fuller  exami- 
nation of  the  doctrine  of  waiving  the  privilege  of  exemption.]  — D. 

(c)  Bjnkershoek,  cap.  11.     Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  112. 
{d}  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  3,  §  23. 

[12S  por  instances  of  the  enforcement  of  this  rule,  see  Lord  Stanhope's  Hist,  of 
England,  i.  388,  484.]  — D. 
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definition,  nor  can  any  general  rale  be  collected  from  the  examples 
to  be  found  in  tbe  history  of  nations,  where  public  ministers  have 
thrown  off  their  public  character,  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of 
the  State  to  which  they  were  aecredited.  These  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the  paramount 
right  of  self-preservation  and  necessity.  Grotius  distinguishes 
here  between  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  self-defence  and 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  puuisliment.  Tliough  the  law 
of  nations  will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken  away  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  committed,  yet  this  law 
does  not  oblige  the  State  to  suffer  him  to  use  violence  without  en- 
deavoring to  resist  it.  (ey^ 

Personal  §  ^^^'  "^^^  ^'^^^  ^"'^  family,  servants  and  suite,  of  the 
oseniniioa  minister,  participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his 
hi  his  faini-  public  character.  Tlie  secretaries  of  embassy  and  lega- 
nia^tS-^  tiou  are  especially  entitled,  as  official  persons,  to  the 
vatife,  .  privileges  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  respect  to  their 
exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  (a) 

The  municipal  laws  of  some,  and  the  usages  of  most  nations, 
require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of  foreign  ministers 
to  be  communicated  to  tbe  secretary  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  this  exemption.  (6) 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  tlie  extra^territoriality  of  the 
minister,  his  family,  and  other  persons  attached  to  the  legation,  or 
belonging  to  his  suite,  and  their  exemption  from  the  local  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  that  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  these  persons  rests  witli  tlie  minister,  to 
be  exercised  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own  country, 
In  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  both  contentious  and  voluntaiy,  this 
rale  is,  with  some  exceptions,  followed  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
But  in  respect  to  criminal  offences  committed  by  his  domestics, 

(e)  GrotiuB,  de  Jur.  Bel,  ao  Pac.  lib.  ii.'cap.  18,  §  4.  Eutherford's  Inst.  toI.  ii. 
b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Bynkerahoek,  de  Foro  Compelent.  Legaf.  cap.  17,  18,  19.  Vattel, 
Ut.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  94^102.  Martens,  Pr6cis,  &c.,  liv,  vii.  ch.  5,  g  218.  Ward's  Hist, 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  eh.  17,  2D1-334.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
260-264. 

[1^  See  note  129,  iafra,  on  Diplomatic  Immunity.]  —  D. 

(a)  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  8.  Bjnltershoek,  cap.  15,  20.  Vattel,  !iv.  iv.  rfi.  9, 
§  120-123.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.;  tiv.  yii.  ch.  6,  §  219;  ch.  9,  gg  234-;i37.  Tolix, 
§  184,  (§  209,  3"«  edit.) 

(J)  Biaelistone'B  Comm,  i.  cli.  7.     U.  S.  Laws,  i.  gg  24r-28. 
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although  in  strictness  the  minister  has  a  right  to  try  and  punish 
them,  the  modern  usage  merely  authorizes  liim  to  arrest  and  send 
them  for  trial  to  their  own  country.'^  lie  may,  also,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion,  discharge  them  from  his  service,  or  deliver 
them  up  for  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  Stat©  where  he  resides ;  as 
he  may  renounce  any  other  privilege  to  which  ho  is  entitled  by  the 
public  law.  (c)^^ 

[^  Heffter  aays  that  a  minister  in  a  Cliriatian  country  lias  no  authority  to  inflict 
penalties  upon  liis  auite,  and  no  jurlsdiution  to  decide  controversies  of  legal  rights 
among  them,  and  between  his  fellow-citizens  residing  in  the  country.  (Europ.  Volter. 
§  216.)  De  Martens,  §  215.  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fay, 
the  United  Stales  Minister  at  Berne,  of  Mov.  12,  1860,  takes  the  ground,  that  a 
minister  of  the  United  States  has  no  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  among  his  fellow- 
coHntrymen  or  over  his  suite ;  and  that  what  is  called  the  extra-teiritoriality  of  the 
embassy  relates  only  !o  what  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  diplomatic 
functions,  and  does  not  make  the  place  of  the  minister's  residence  a  portion  of  the 
United  Stales  in  such  a  sense  tliat  private  persons,  by  presenting  themselves  tliere  for 
purposes  of  private  contracts,  whether  of  marriage  or  of  busmess,  can  give  to  their 
acts  exemption  from  the  law  of  that  country,  or  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country.  If  tlie  latter  effect  is  produced,  it  must  be  by  force  of  statute  law,  (U.  S. 
Laws,  xii.  72,  Act  1860,  ch.  179.)  Dr.  Woolsey  states  the  law  to  be  that  the  authori- 
zation of  his  own  State,  and  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  are  l>oth 
necessary  to  the  exercise  by  the  ambassador  of  any  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his 
suite,  servants,  or  fellow-countrymen.  If  one  of  the  snite  commits  a  crime  without 
tiie  limits  of  the  hotel,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  ambassador  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
modem  times,  the  ambassador  does  no  more  than  secure  and  send  home  tlie  accused 
for  trial,  au(i  prepare  the  evidence.  His  authority  in  civil  matters  is  confined  to  au- 
thenticating and  solemnizing  testaments,  contracts,  and  marriages,  when  empowered 
thereto  by  his  own  government  (Woolsey's  Introd.  §  92i/.)  In  the  case  of  the  coach- 
man of  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  the  British  Government 
claimed  the  right  to  arrest  him  on  a  criminal  cliarge,  tbr  an  assault  committed  out- 
side the  residence,  and  to  make  the  arrest  within  its  limils;  admitting,  however, 
the  propriety  of  first  giving  notice  !o  the  minister,  that  he  might  deliver  him  up, 
or  make  arrangements  with  the  police  aa  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  entering 
to  search  and  seize.    See  note  129,  tn/rh,  on  Diplomatic  Immunity.]  —  D. 

{c)  Bj-nkershoek,  cap.  15,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  121.  Rutlierforth'a  Inst, 
■vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Kluher,  Part  II.  tit.  2,  §§  212-21i.  Merlin,  Edpertoire, 
tit.  MiiaHre  Publigue,  sect.  vi. 

['2*  Diplomatic  laimunitif  in  a  Foreign  State,  —  The  subject  of  diplomadc  immunity  of 
person  and  place  has  been  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  plirase  "extra-territoriality." 
Treating  this  figure  of  speech  as  a  feet,  and  reasoning  logically  trom  it,  have  led  to 
results  of  an  unsatisfactory  and  impracticable  character.  K  tlie  hotel  were,  as  the 
phrase  supposes,  absolutely  out  of  the  sovereign's  territory,  it  would  follow  tliat  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  an  act  done  there,  whatever  its  character  and  hy  whomsoever 
committed,  unless  he  would  have  hail  such  jurisdiction  had  the  act  been  done  on  the 
soil  of  the  ambassador's  country.  Thus,  if  a  British  subject  committed  an  offinee 
against  another  British  subject  within  the  hmita  of  the  hotel  of  the  French  Minister, 
neitlier  behig  connected  with  the  embassy,  and  was  afterwards  arrested  in  the  streets, 
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§  227.  The  personal  effects  or  moyablea  belonging  to 
tion  of  the  the  minister,  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where  he 
ho^Biid  resides,  arc  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction; 
¥">v"ty.      g^^   ^|g^^   ^f.   j^jg   dwelling-house  ;    but   any   other   real 

the  BritJBli  court  couM  not  lake  cognizance  of  the  crime,  unless  it  could  do  so  had  it 
been  actually  committed  in  Prance.  So,  too,  no  process,  civil  or  criminal,  for  any 
purpose,  could  be  served  within  the  hotel,  although  the  person  on  whom  it  was  to 
be  served  had  no  connection  with  the  mission,  and  had  only  sought  asylum  there. 
Every  such  case  would  be  one  for  international  extradition. 

A  clear  understanding  of  these  ([aestions  requires  that  the  phrase  should  be  treated 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  fact  from  which  infeiences  can  be  drawn.  The  true 
test  is  one  lying  behind  and  clear  of  that  illustration  riie  whole  sufcgect  depends 
upon  tills  principle,  —  tlie  conven  ence  ot  nations  Bations  necessarily  agree  that  the 
functions  of  tlie  ambassador  must  be  pertormed  with  freedom.  The  ultimate  test 
is,  whether  the  exercise  of  the  muniLipil  authority  in  question  ia  an  unreasonable 
interference  with  that  fi'eedom  The  questions  in  detail  are,  — what  persons  and 
places  must  have  immunity,  a,n(t  what  det,ree  ot  immunity,  in  order  to  the  securing 

of  this  object. 

I.     JCRISDIOHON'     OVEE    ' 


If  the  fiction  of  extra- territoriality  vvere  a  lait,  the  question  would  admit  but  of 
one  solution.  But,  the  test  being  tlie  convenience  of  nations,  no  reason  is  seen  why 
the  fact,  that  an  act  was  done  within  the  hotel,  should  of  itself  be  a  bar  to  jurisdic- 
tion. If  a  British  subject  commits  an  offence  within  the  hotel  of  the  IVench 
Minister  against  anoUier  British,  aulyeot,  neither  having  any  connection  with  the 
mission,  and  is  afterwards  arrested  in  the  street,  there  seems  no  reason  connected 
with  the  convenience  or  dignity  of  diplomacy  why  he  should  not  be  tried  by  the 
British  courts,  and  every  reason  why  he  should  not  be  exempt  from  their  jurisdiction, 
and  either  lege  advtva,  or  amenable  only  to  French  laws  and  procedure.  In  short,  the 
mere  feet  that  either  a  contract  was  made  or  a  wrong  done  within  the  hotel,  if  not 
involving  any  privilege  of  the  persona  concerned,  or  of  the  place  of  arrest,  seems  tfl 
present  no  ground  for  ousting  the  sovereign  of  his  jurisdiction. 

n.  Immukitt  of  the  besidence  oe  the  ambabsadoe. 

It  is  conceded,  that,  in  the  extreme  case  of  an  emergency  affecting  tlie  existence 
of  the  nation,  as  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  which  the  ambassador  is  implicated,  if 
any  diplomatic  immunity  of  person  or  place  ia  disregarded,  in  good  &ith  and  from 
necessity,  it  ftumishea  no  just  ground  for  international  complmnt.  This  exception, 
applicable  alike  to  local  and  personal  immunity,  being  once  stated,  may  be  dismissed 
from  furtlier  consideration  in  tills  note. 

Neither  the  opinions  of  textwriters  nor  the  practice  of  nations  is  settled  as  to 
this  general  immunity.  The  British  Government,  it  lisa  been  seen,  has  churned  the 
right  to  enter  and  make  arresta,  admitting  only  the  propriety  of  giving  notice. 
It  seems,  however,  to  b  tl  e  Ciir  result  f  reasoning  on  principle  and  of  a  comparison 
of  authorities,  thatth  P  th         ge         ta    d 

an  absolute  immunity  mpul  p  oc       w  ts  b 

Distinctions  between  an  poces  hew  nsd  g 

ers,  and  persons  com        d  d  m  ai         mp  d 

li'ouhlesome,  and  do  ffi  eo  ce  ti   la      q  ures 

Uiat  the  hotel  be  ftee  fr  m  fr         d  la  be  ha 
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property,  or  immovables,  of  wMcli  he  may  be  possessed  within  the 
foieigii  territory,  is  subject  to  its  laws  and  jurisdiction.  Nor  is 
tiie  personal  property  of  wiiich  he  may  be  possessed  as  a  merchant 

a  simple  and  avowed  rule.  Little  practical  inconvenienee  can  arise  from  it.  If,  on 
demand,  the  ambassador  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  person  sought,  it  becomes  a  diplo- 
matic question  between  him  and  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  or  between 
the  two  nations;  and  the  sovereign  has  tlie  usual  remedy  of  dismissing  the  ambas- 
sador, and,  if  tliat  is  not  enough,  of  refusing  to  receive  another  in  his  place,  or  to 
grant  rights  of  diplomatic  hotel,  as  well  as  other  international  remedies.  It  can 
iiardlf  he  supposed  that  an  ambassador  would  &il  to  protect  liis  hotel  against  being 
made  an  asylum  for  oflenders,  by  having  it  understood  that  tliey  would  be  at  once 
delivered  up.  Tliis  immunity  of  the  hat«l  from  invasion  is,  of  course,  a  local  immu- 
nity, and  is  irrespective  of  the  character  or  nationality  of  the  person  sought  to  be 
arrested,  the  nature  of  the  ofTenee,  or  place  where  it  was  committed.  The  duty  of 
the  ambassador  to  make  delivery  of  any  such  'person,  on  demand,  is  of  course  ahsolute 
in  all  cases  where  he  does  not  claim  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  his  own  country 
over  the  person  or  (he  otience ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  his  duty  to  send  the  person 
home  for  trial,  unless  the  laws  of  his  own  country  give  him  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
cause,  and  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited  assents  to  his  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction  within  his  realm. 
III.    What   i 


It  is  agreed  that  the  ambassador  himself,  and  his  family  and  snite,  are  entitled  to 
immunity.  The  question  is,  who  are  comprehended  witliin  the  terms  "family  and 
suite."  The  test  must  be,  again,  its  effect  upon  the  convenience  of  nations.  It  is 
reasonable  that  the  immunity  should  be  extended  to  tlie  wife  and  diildren  of  the 
minister,  and  to  luuh  otiier  persons  as.  in  good  faith,  are  permanent  members  of  hia 
fiimily;  and  that  it  should  not  extend  to  mere  visitors.  It  is  impossible  to  mate, 
in  advance,  a  classification  applicalilu  to  all  oases.  If  a  case  arises  respecting  per- 
sons in  a  doubtful  position  between  mere  visitors  and  permanent  members  of  the 
family,  it  must  be  settled  on  its  own  circumstances. 

As  to  the  suite,  all  writers  and  all  practice  agree  tliat  the  ofBcial  suite  are  pro- 
tected; and  by  "official  suite  "  is  meant  persons  employed  directly  in  diplomatic  duties, 
appointed  or  recognized  by  Uie  ambassador's  government  as  diplomatic  functionaries. 
But  doubts,  it  has  been  seen,  are  thrown  out  whetlier  the  unmunity  extends  further. 
But  surely  tlie  convenient  discharge  of  his  duties,  according  to  the  customs  of  society, 
requires  that  the  ambassador  shall  have  the  necessary  services,  about  his  hotel  and  his 
person,  of  people  usually  employed  in  those  capacities.  If  he  is  an  invalid  or  tempo- 
rarily ill,  a  nurse  or  body-servant  is  a  necessity ;  and  a  right  to  tree  transportation, 
according  to  the  customs  and  necessities  of  society,  in  his  private  carriage,  and  to  the 
perfiirmance  of  offices  in  his  household  by  proper  persons,  is  reasonable.  Although 
it  may  be  that  high  officials,  in  their  own  coimtry,  have  no  such  general  immunity 
for  their  servants  and  residences,  still,  in  the  case  of  a  sole  representative  of  his 
natio  mder  foreign  and  not  necessarily  friendly  jurisdiction,  the  dignity  and  con- 
ven  e  ■e  of  ations  is  best  secured  by  a  rule  which  sliall  give  large  protection,  leaving 
tl  e  con  ess  ons  and  accommodations  to  comity  and  good  ^th  in  coses  as  they  may 
ar  se  He  e  again,  a  classification,  in  advance,  of  what  shall  in  all  cases  be  tlie  per- 
sonal EU  e  of  an  ambassador  entitled  to  exemption,  is  not  practicable.  The  doubtful 
ciLes  must  est  on  their  circumstances.  A  mode  sometimes  adopted  is  for  the  minister 
to  transmit  to  the  I^'oreign  Office  a  list  of  his  official  and  personal  suite ;  and,  if  the 
26»  805 
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carrying  on  trade,  or  in  a  fiduciary  character,  as  an  executor,  <fec., 
exempt  from  tlie  operation  of  the  local  laws,  (a) 

Foreign  Office  thinks  it  an  unreasonable  one,  objection  can  be  made  and  the  matter 
settled  at  tl]e  time. 

IV.   Tne  EXTENT  of  ■ 


It  is  ftjjreed  that  the  ambassador  must  be  exempt  from  all  constraint  upon  his 
person  and  his  movements  and  tlie  employment  of  his  time.  He  cannot,  of  coiirse,  be 
arrested.  It  seems  to  be  settled,  that  he  cannot  be  re<[uired  to  attend  as  a  wit 
court;  aa  this  would  involve  an  authority  over  his  time  and  movements,  to  be  exer- 
eiaed  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  local  tribunals,  and  with  reference  to  the  convenience  or 
rights  of  other  patties  or  of  the  court.  The  same  objections  exist  to  his  being  obliged 
to  give  ad^osition,'m  the  sense  of  the  common  law,  where  he  is  examined  by  a  magis- 
trate and  subject  to  cross-examination.  (See  note  125,  atUe.)  With  greater  force  it 
applies  10  his  being  compelled  lo  attend  cowt  aa  a  defendant.  Even  if  rules  are  made 
by  which  ambassadors  ace  exempt  from  a  levy  of  execution  on  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty, from  committal  for  contempt,  and  by  which  their  convenience  is  consulted,  stiil 
the  fact  remains  that  their  convenience  and  freedom  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
authoritjes  of  the  nation,  legislative  or  judicial,  or  bot^ ;  and,  if  an  ambassador  should 
decline  to  attend  conrt,  and  to  comply  with  such  rules  as  the  autliorities  chose  to 
enforce,  a  decree  might  be  rendered  against  him  which  would  conclude  his  rights. 

The  question  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  whether  the  ambassador  can  proceed 
in  the  courts,  as  a  plaintiff.  It  has  been  slated  in  many  text-books  that  he  can  do  so, 
hy  waiving  his  personal  privilege.  If  all  tliat  is  meant  by  that  is,  tliat,  if  he  does 
waive  the  privilege,  and  invokes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  a  plaintiff,  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  court  to  try  tlie  case,  and  Ihe  doing  so  will  furnish  no  just  ground  of 
offeuce,  it  may  be  true.  But,  if  it  is  meant,  that,  as  between  himself  and  his  own 
sovereign,  il  is  his  right  to  waive  the  exemption  and  go  into  court  as  a  plaintiff,  it  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  that  is  not  a  question  of  intermxtional  law,  but  of  the 
direct  relation  between  a  sovereign  and  his  agent.  If  it  is  appropriate  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  point,  it  maybe  suggested,  that,  without  the  assent  of  his  own  sovereign, 
no  ambassador  ought,  by  voluntarily  appearing  in  court,  either  as  plainlifl'  ot  as  defend- 
ant, to  place  himself  in  a  situation  by  which  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to  exemption  from 
control  over  his  time  or  movements.  As  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  it  would 
seem,  that,  if  the  ambassador  invokes  their  jurisdiction  as  plainUff,  they  may  take 
cognizance  of  the  case ;  and  no  jtist  cause  of  international  complaint  can  arise,  if  they 
willihold  direct  process  on  his  person  or  property,  and  do  not  refuse  to  consult  his 
reasonable  convenience  as  iar  as  the  rights  of  others  and  the  public  business  permit. 
In  case  a  suit  is  filed  against  an  ambassador,  no  nation  allows  the  issue  of  a  compul- 
sory process  against  his  person  or  property  to  secure  his  appearance ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  equally  a  viohidon  of  principle  to  serve  a  notice  upon  him,  and  proceed 
to  render  a  coneluBive  judgment  against  him  in  his  absence,  if  he  should  decline  to 
appear.  The  practice  of  France  has  been  (o  send  notice  to  the  ambassador  through 
file  Foreign  OfBce ;  but  then,  if  he  decline  to  appear,  no  flirther  proceedings  are  had. 

These  rules  and  the  reasons  for  them,  in  the  case  of  the  ambassador,  are  applicable 
to  all  persons  having  the  diplomatic  immunity.  The  loss  or  waiver  of  the  privilege 
may  be  of  little  consequence  in  tbecaseof  many  of  them,  but  the  rule  must  be  uniform. 

It  has  been  contended,  Uiat,  if  the  ambassador  or  one  of  his  suite   engage  in 
.  ch.  8,  §§  113-115.     Martens,  Prc'cJs,  &c.,  Uv,  vii.  ch,  8,  g  217. 
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§  228.  Tlie  question,  how  far  the  personal  effects  of  a  uiseuesion 
public  minister  are  liable  to  bo  seized  or  detained,  in  order  Am^ricail''^ 
to  enforce  the  performance,  on  bis  part,  of  tbe  contract  of  ^."^^  ^J^^ 
hiring  of  a  dwelling-bouse,  ijibabited  by  him,  has  been  " 


,        ,  .  IT..        Epetting  the 

recently  discussed  between  the  Amencan  ana  rrussian  e^temption 

governments,  in  a  case,  the  statement  of  which  may  serve  min^iCTs 

to  illusti'ate  tlie  subject  we  are  treating.  b^SijSris- 

Tbe  Prussian  Civil  Code  declares,  that  "  the  lessor  is  ^''^'o"'- 

entitled,  as  a  security  for  tlie  rent  and  other  demands  arising 

under  the  contract,  to  tlie  rights  of  a  PfandgMviiger,  upon  the 


trade,  he  is  liable  to  aaiswer  in  court  for  any  contracts  or  obligations  arising  oat  of  his 
business.  If  the  principle  were  carried  out,  the  result  would  Eeem  to  be,  that,  in  case 
of  such  an  obligation,  he  waived  his  privileges  entirely,  and  could  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  any  other  tradesman,  even  to  the  arrest  of  his  person.  But  tliis  is  not  con- 
tended. It  is  said  that  he  is  liable  to  suit,  with  all  its  consequences,  except  tlie  arrest 
of  his  person  or  exempted  property.  It  would  seem  that  the  plainer  and  better  rule 
would  be  to  make  no  dislmction,  and  to  allow  the  diplomatic  officer  his  immunity 
from  all  suits,  &om  whatever  cause  arising.  His  engaging  in  trade  would  be  a  eauee 
of  objection,  both  on  tbe  part  of  his  ovni  sovereign  and  of  that  to  whom  he  is 
accredited  :  for,  if  he  waived  his  privilege,  it  would  be  to  the  injury  of  bis  own  sover- 
eign; and,  if  he  asserted  it,  it  would  be  unfair  towards  the  persons  with  whom  he 
dealt.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  settled  doctrine,  as  there  is  great  weight  of 
authority  in  favor  of  tlie  esception.  But  tlie  modern  practice  disfavors  and  practi- 
eally  prohibits  diplomatic  agents  from  engaging  in  trade. 

All  writers  agree  that  the  official  property  of  the  embassy  is  exempt ;  as  the  hotel, 
with  its  ftimitare  and  appartenanees ;  tlie  personal  effects  of  the  ambassador;  and 
every  thing  which  can  he  said  to  be  a  meaus  or  instrumentality  for  exercising  the  dip- 
lomatic functions.  (See  note  130,  i«fia.)  Tbe  only  question  is  as  to  real  or  peraonal 
property  of  the  ambassador,  being  neither  official  proper^,  personal  efPeels,  nor  official 
instruments  or  means.  The  same  olqection  exists  to  allowing  process  in  rem  against 
such  property,  as  to  requiring  his  appearing  in  court  as  a  party  or  witness.  If  bis 
property  is  proceeded  against,  he  must  become  a  litigant  lo  defend  or  regain  it,  and  be 
subjected  to  rules  controlling  his  time  and  movements,  even  if  he  secures  exemption 
from  other  obligations  and  liabilities  of  common  suitors.  The  decision  of  this  question 
ought  not  to  depend,  as  most  writers  seem  to  mate  it,  on  the  character  of  the  property 
seized,  as  official  or  unofficial ;  for  the  seizure  is  but  a  step  in  t!ie  litigation.  The  owner 
is  to  have  notice  to  appear  and  litigate,  and  must  either  lose  bis  property  or  become  a 
party  to  the  litigation.  The  balance  of  convenience  is  in  favor  of  the  exemption 
IVom  seizure  of  all  the  property  of  an  officer  whom  it  is  right  to  exempt  from  being 
compelled  to  appear  as  a  defendant  in  a  strictly  personal  suit.  He  is  liable  in  bis  own 
conntry  ;  and  tlie  remedy  by  diplomatic  complaint  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

As  to  cases  of  property  engaged  in  trade,  or  held  in  private  trust,  one  rule  of  con- 
duct ought  to  be  laid  down.  The  diplomatic  officer  should  not  engage  eitlier  in  trade, 
or  in  the  execution  of  unofficial  trusts  which  may  involve  litigation.  Jf  his  so  doing  is 
regarded  by  international  law  aa  a  waiver  of  his  privilege,  it  may  be  in  derogation  of 
tlie  rights  of  his  own  sovereign,  whose  privilege  it  is  that  he  undertakes  to  waive.  If 
it  is  not  BO  regarded,  it  may  operate  nnfitirly  upon  other  parties.]  — X>. 
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goods  brought  by  the  tenant  upon  the  premises,  and  there  remain- 
ing at  the  expiration  of  the  lease." 

Tlie  same  code  defines  tlie  nahire  of  tlie  right  of  a  creditor 
whose  debt  is  thus  secured.  "  A  real  right,  as  to  a  thuig  belong- 
ing to  another,  assigned  to  any  person  as  security  for  a  debt,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  he  may  demand  to  be  satisfied  ont  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  itself,  is  called  Unterpfandsrecht."  {a) 

Under  this  law,  tlie  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  accredited  at  the  court  of  Berlin  resided, 
claimed  tl^e 'right  of  detaining  the  goods  of  the  minister  found  on 
the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  in  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  damages  alleged  to  be  due,  on  account  of  injuries  done 
to  the  house  during  the  contract.  The  Prussian  government  de- 
cided that  the  general  exemption,  under  tlie  law  of  nations,  of  the 
personal  property  of  foreign  ministers  from  the  local  jurisdiction, 
did  not  extend  to  this  case,  where,  it  was  contended,  the  right  of 
detention  was  created  by  the  contract  itself,  and  by  tlie  legal  effect 
given  to  it  by  the  local  law.  lu  thus  granting  to  the  proprietor 
tlie  rights  of  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  by  hypothecation, 
(Pfandglauhiger,')  not  only  in  respect  to  tlie  rent,  but  as  to  all 
other  demands  arising  undei  the  eontrict  the  Piu&iiin  Civil  Code 
confers  upon  him  a  real  nyht  as  to  all  the  effects  of  the  temnt, 
which  may  be  found  on  the  prennse?  at  the  e\iiiition  of  the  lease 
by  means  of  which  he  may  letiin  them,  as  a  stcuiitj  foi  all  his 
claims  derived  from  the  contract 

129.  It  was  stated  by  the  Ameiican  minister  that 
oftheUiiited  this  dccisjon  pliced  the  membeis  of  the  orjs  diplomat 
ique,  accredited  at  the  Prussian  court  on  the  same  foot 
higwitli  the  suljects  of  the  couutij  as  to  the  light  which 
the  Prussian  code  confers  upon  the  lessor  of  di';trd,inin^  the  goo  Is 
of  the  tenant,  to  enforce  the  pcifoimance  ot  the  tontnct  Tin, 
only  reason  alleged  to  justily  sncl  an  exception  to  the  gei  eial 
principle  of  exemption  was  that  the  light  in  question  waa  (.on&ti 
tuted  by  the  contract  itself  It  wis  not  pretended  tliat  such  in 
exception  had  been  laid  down  b-y  any  wiitei  of  authoiity  on  the 
law  of  nations;  and  this  consideiatiou  alone  presented  a  stiong 
objection  against  its  validity  it  being  notouous  that  all  the  ex 
captions  to  the  principle  weie  Liiefully  ei  umc  itcd  ij  tin.  most 

{a)  AUgemeines  Laudrecht  tur  ike  pr  us     cli  n  &  ■laten   Pari  I      t     1   **  3 
at  30,  §  1. 


ArKanietit 
rfthe  Unite' 
States  Miu- 
igteragaii 
the  claim. 
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i  public  jurists.     Not  only  is  s  icl    in  exctft  oi    not  co 
firmed  by  them,  but  it  is  expressly  repelled  by  tl  ese  wi  te  s      Nor 
could  it  be  pretended  that  the  practice  of  a  &i  (,le  g  ^er  mei  t  1 1 
a  single  ease,  was  sufficient  to  create  an  excej-t  oi  tu  a  pi    cj-le 
which  all  nations  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Doubtless,  by  the  Prussian  code,  and  tliat  of  most  other  nations, 
the  contract  of  hiring  gives  to  the  proprietor  the  riglit  of  seizing, 
or  detaining  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or 
damages  incurred  by  injuries  done  to  the  premises.  But  the  ques- 
tion here  was,  not  what  are  the  rights  conferred  by  tlio  municipal 
laws  of  the  country  upon  the  proprietor,  in  respect  to  the  tenant 
who  is  a  subject  of  that  country;  but  what  are  tliose  rights  in 
respect  to  a  foreign  minister,  whose  dwelling  is  a  sacred  asylum ; 
whose  person  and  property  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  juris- 
diction ;  and  who  can  only  be  compelled  to  perform  his  contracts 
by  an  appeal  to  his  own  government.  Here  the  contract  of  hiring 
constitutes,  per  »e,  the  right  in  question,  in  this  sense  only,  that 
tlie  law  furnishes  to  one  of  the  parties  a  special  remedy  to  com- 
pel the  other  to  perform  its  stipulations.  Instead  of  compelling 
the  lessor  to  resort  to  a  personal  action  against  the  tenant,  it  gives 
him  a  lien  upon  the  goods  found  on  the  premises.  This  lien  may 
be  enforced  against  the  subjects  of  the  country,  because  their  goods 
are  subject  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals  of  justice  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  enforced  against  foreign  ministers  resident  in  tlie  country,  be- 
cause they  are  subject  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other. 

Let  us  suppose  tliat  the  contract  in  question  had  been  a  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  by  the  minister,  not  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  but  for  defraying  his  ordinary  expenses.  The  laws  of 
every  country,  in  such  a  case,  entitle  the  holder  of  the  bill  to  aiTOst 
the  person  of  his  debtor,  in  case  of  non-payment.  It  might  be 
said,  in  tlie  case  supposed,  that  the  contract  itself  gives  the  right 
of  arresting  the  person,  with  the  same  reason  that  it  was  pretended, 
in  the  case  in  question,  that  it  gave  the  right  of  seizing  the  goods 
of  the  debtor. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  privilege  of  which  a  public  minister 
might  not  be  deprived,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  which  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  exemption  to  which  he 
was  entitled  as  to  Iiis  personal  effects.  But  to  deprive  him  of  this 
right  alone,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  tliat  independence  and 
security  which  are  indispensably  necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
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the  duties  he  owes  to  liis  own  government.  If  a  single  article  of 
his  furniture  may  be  seized,  it  may  all  be  seized,  and  the  minister, 
witli  Iiis  family,  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  If 
the  sanctity  of  his  dwelliiig  may  be  violated  for  tliis  purpose,  it 
may  be  violated  for  any  other.  If  hia  private  property  may  be 
taken  upon  this  pretext,  the  property  of  bis  government,  and  even 
the  arcliives  of  the  legation,  may  be  taken  upon  the  same  pretext. 

§  230.  The  exemption  of  the  goods  of  a  piiblie  min- 
ofGrotiiis,on  ister  from  every  species  of  seizure  for  debt,  is  laid  down 
e  au  jet .    j^^  Grotlus  ill  the  following  manner  : 

"  As  to  what  respects  the  personal  effects  (mohUia')  of  an  am- 
bassador, wbieli  are  considered  as  belonging  to  his  person,  they 
are  not  liable  to  seizure,  neither  for  the  payment  nor  for  &ecurity 
of  a  debt,  either  by  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  or,  as  some 
pretend,  by  command  of  the  sovereign.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
is  tlie  soundest  opinion ;  for  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  enjoy 
complete  security,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every  species  of 
restraint,  both  as  to  his  person,  and  as  to  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  his  use.  If,  then,  he  has  contracted  debts,  and  if, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  he  has  no  real  property  {immobilia)  in 
the  country,  he  should  be  politely  requested  to  pay,  and  if  he 
refuses,  resort  must  be  had  to  his  sovereign."  (a) 

We  here  perceive  tliat  this  great  man  himself,  both  as  a  public 
minister  and  public  jurist,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  an  ambassador  could  not  be  seized,  either  for  the 
payment  or  for  security  of  a  debt ;  or,  according  to  the  original 
text, — Ad  solutionem  debiti  aut  fignoria  causd.  Bynkershoek,  in 
bis  ti'eatise  De  Foro  competmti  JJegatorum,  cites  with  approbation 
this  passage  of  Grotius. 

Position  §  231.  Bynkershoek  himself,  in  commenting  upon  the 
ofBrnker-  declaratory  edict  of  the  States-General  of  tlie  United 
subject.  Provinces,  of  1679,  exempting  foreign  miiiistei'S  from 
arrest,  and  their  effects  fi-om  attachment,  for-  debts  contracted  in 
the  country,  observes  :  — 

"  The  declaration  of  the  States-General  does  not  materially  differ 
from  tlie  opinion  of  Grotius,  which  I  have  quoted  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  author  states,  that  the 
effects  of  an  ambassador  cannot  be  seized,  either  for  payment  or 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  av  Pae.  lib.  ii.  cup.  18,  §  9. 
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for  security  of  a  debt,  becaiise  they  are  considered  as  appertaining 
to  his  person.  Respecting  this  principle  Antoine  Mornac  reports 
that,  in  the  year  1608,  Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  pronounced 
against  the  legality  of  a  seizure  made  at  Paris,  for  the  non-payment 
of  rent,  of  the  goods  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  This  decision 
has  been  since  constantly  observed  in  every  country. 

"  But  this  may  be  said  to  be  carrying  the  privilege  too  far,  since 
the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  an  ambassador  is  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  person  as  to  a  right  in  the  thing  thus  seized  ;  a  right 
of  wliich  tlic  proprietor  cannot  be  deprived  by  the  ambassador." 

Tliis  author  had  here  anticipated  the  argumciit  of  tlio  Prussian 
government,  to  which  he  replies  as  follows  :  — 

"  But  far  from  unduly  pressing  the  principle,  by  the  effects  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  declaration  of  1679  I  understood  only  personal 
effects,  tliat  is  to  say,  those  which  serve  for  the  use  of  ambassadors, 
(id  eat  utensUia,')  as  I  shall  point  out  in  that  part  of  this  treatise 
where  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  speak  of  tlieir  property.  It  is  of  these 
effects  that  I  affirm,  that  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  what  is  due  from  an  ambassador.  I  even 
maintain  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  seize  them,  either  in  order  to  in- 
stitute a  suit  or  to  execute  a  judicial  sentence."  (a) 

In  his  sixteenth  chapter  Bynkershoek  explains  what  he  means 
by  tliosQ  effects  which  seiwe  for  the  use  of  ambassadors,  that  is, 
utensilia.  In  this  chapter  he  admits  that  the  property,  botli  per- 
sonal and  real,  of  a  public  minister,  may,  in  some  eases,  be  attached, 
to  compel  him  to  defend  a  suit  commenced  by  those  who  might 
have  a  claim  against  him  :  —  "I  say  the  property  (bona)  in  gen- 
eral, whether  personal  or  real,  unless  they  appertain  to  the  person 
of  tlie  ambassador  and  he  possesses  them  as  ambassador ;  in  a 
word,  all  those  things  without  which  he  may  conveniently  perform 
the  fimctions  of  his  office.  I  except,  then,  from  the  number  of 
those  goods  of  the  ambassador  which  may  be  thus  attached,  corn, 
wine,  oil,  every  kind  of  provisions,  furniture,  gold,  toilette,  oma^ 
ments,  perfumes;  drugs,  clothing,  carpets  and  tapestry,  coaches, 
horses,  mules,  and  all  otlier  things  which  may  be  comprised  in  the 
terms  of  the  Roman  law,  legati  instructi  et  cum  instrumento." 

In  the  following  section  he  explains  his  doctrine,  that  certain 

(a)  Bynkershoet,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  9,  g§  9,  10. 
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effects  of  a  public  minister  may  be  attached,  in  order  to  institute 
against  liim  a  suit,  and  to  compel  him  to  defend  it,  by  showing 
tiiat  it  is  meant  to  be  limited  to  the  single  case  where  the  minister 
assumes  on  himself  the  character  of  a  merchant,  in  which  case  the 
goods  possessed  by  him,  as  such,  may  be  attached  for  this  purpose. 
"  All  these  things,"  says  he,  "  ought  not,  according  to  my  view,  to 
be  excepted,  unless  tliey  are  destined  for  the  use  of  the  ambassa^ 
dor  and  his  household.  For  it  is  not  tlie  same  with  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  for  example,  which  an  ambassador  may  have  in  his  vaxe- 
houses,  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  nor  with  horses  and  mules, 
wliich  he  may  keep  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  selling." 

.  §  232,  Vattel  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  extent  of  the 

ofVatiei,  on  privilege  in  question.     The  only  exception  he  admits  to 

^  *"  ■'  '  the  general  rule  is  tliat  of  a  public  minister  who  engages 
in  trade,  in  which  case  his  personal  goods  may  be  attached,  to 
compel  him  to  answer  to  a  suit.  To  this  exception  he  annexes 
two  conditions,  the  latter  of  which  was  deemed  decisive  of  the 
present  question. 

"  Let  us  subjoin  two  explanations  of  what  has  just  been  said : 
1.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  character  of  a 
public  minister  requires  the  most  favorable  interpretation  for  the 
benefit  of  tliat  character.  I  mean  to  say  that  where  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  an  article  is  really  destined  to  the  use  of  the 
minister  and  his  household,-  or  whether  it  belongs  to  his  stock  in 
trade,  the  question  must  be  detcrmhied  in  favor  of  the  minister ; 
otherwise  there  might  be  danger  of  violating  his  privilege.  2. 
When  I  say  that  the  effects  of  a  minister,  which  have  no  connec- 
tion with  his  character,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  his  stock 
in  trade,  may  be  attached,  this  must  be  understood  on  tlic  suppo- 
sition that  the  attachment  is  not  grounded  on  any  matter  relating 
to  his  concerns  as  minister;  as,  for  instance,  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  his  household,  for  the  rent  of  his  hotel,  Ac."- (a) 

Bepiyof  §  233.  In  reply  to  these  argumcilts  and  authorities  it 
the  Frus-  ^jjg  urged,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  that  if, 
ernment.  Jn  the  present  case,  any  Prussian  autliority  had  pretended 
to  exercise  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  either  over  the  person  of  the 
minister  or  his  property,  the  solution  of  the  question  would,  doubt- 
less appertain  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  must  be  determined 

(o)  Vatfel,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  g  114.  Mr.  WheatOQ  to  Baron  de 
Werther,  Note  verbale,  15ti  May,  1889. 
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according  to  the  precepts  of  that  law.  But  the  only  question  in 
the  present  case  could  be,  what  are  the  legal  rights  established 
by  the  contract  of  hiring,  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant. 
To  determine  this  question,  there  could  be  no  other  rule  than  the 
civil  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract  was  made,  and  where 
it  was  to  be  executed,  that  is,  in  the  present  case,  the  Civil  Code 
of  Prussia,  («) 

§  234.  The  controversy  having  been  terminated,  as 
between  the  parties,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  restor-  mtnt  of  the 
ing  the  effects  which  had  been  detained,  on  the  payment  '^"'^  ™'^^' 
of  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  premises, 
the  Prussian  government  proposed  to  submit  to  the  American 
government  the  following  question: 

§  235.  "  If  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  accredited  near  Proposal 
tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  enters,  of  his  own  "^g*  ^^  ^^^ 
accord,  and  in  the  prescribed  forms,  into  a  contract  with  ^^t^^c^y_ 
an  American  citizen ;  and  if,  under  such  contract,  the  emmeut, 
laws  of  the  country  give  to  sueh  citizen,  in  a  given  case,  a  real 
right  (droit  r^el),  over  personal  property  (Sims  mohiliers),  belong- 
ing to  such  agent :  does  the  American  government  assume  tlie 
right  of  depriving  the  American  citizen  of  his  real  right,  at  the  sim- 
ple instance  of  the  diplomatic  agent  relying  upon  his  extrar-territo- 
riality  ?  " 

§  236.  This  question  was  answered  on  the  part  of  the  Rmlvof 
American  government,  by  assuming  the  instanee  contcm-  g}nf^"J^^. 
plated  by  the  Prussian  government  to  be  that  of  an  iin-  ernment. 
plied  contract,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
by  which  the  former  had  secured  to  him,  under  tlie  municipal  laws 
of  the  country,  a  t3.a\%.hypotkek  or  lien  upon  the  furniture  of  the 
latter.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  no  express  hypo- 
thecation, still  less  any  giving  in  pledge,  which  implies  a  transfer 
of  possession  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt. 

This  distinction  was  deemed  important.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  pawnee  has  a  complete  right,  a 
real  right  as  it  was  called  by  the  Prussian  government,  or  jus  in  re, 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  diplomatic  immunities.  And  accord- 
ingly, this  was  the  course  pointed  out  to  creditors  by  Bynkershoek, 
who  denies  them  all  other  means  of  satisfying  themselves  out  of 

(a)  Baron  de  Werther  to  Mr.  Wlieatou,  Nole  rerbale,  ISlh  May,  1889. 
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the  minister's  personal  goods.  Of  course,  these  words  were  used 
witli  the  proper  restriction,  which  confines  them  to  the  apparatus 
legationie,  or  such  as  pass  under  tlie  description  of  legatus  instrue- 
tus  et  cum  instrumento. 

With  these  distinctions  and  qualifications,  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  no  douht  tliat  tlie  view  taken  hy  its  minister  of  this 
question  of  privilege  was  entirely  correct.  The  sense  of  that 
government  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress, 
1790,  which  includes  the  very  case  of  distress  for  rent,  among 
other  legal  remedies  denied  to  the  creditors  of  a  foreign  minister. 

That  this  exemption  wm  not  peculiar  to  the  statute  law  of  tliis 
country,  hut  was  strictly  juris  gmtiwm,  appeared  from  the  prece- 
dents mentioned  by  the  great  public  jurist  just  cited  in  his  trea- 
tise De  Foro  Legatorum,  the  great  canon  of  this  branch  of  public 
law.  (a) 

Besides  this  conclusive  authority  upon  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion, Eynkershoek  states  the  principle  (out  of  Grotius)  that  tlie 
I  goods  of  a  foreign  minister  cannot  be  taken  by  way  of 
s  or  pledge,  and  gives  it  the  sanction  of  his  most  emphatic 
assent.  (S)  Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  tiie  treatise  referred  to, 
went  to  establish  this  very  doctrine. 

Thesuh-  §  237.  But  to  Consider  it  on  principle.  Tliree  several 
ered™"^' '  questions  would  arise  upon  the  inquiry  propoimded  by 
principle,     ^^ig  Prussian  government.     1st.  Is  the  landlord's  right, 

(a)  "Qui  hsec  (bona)  considerantur  ut  personse  accessiones Et 

secundum  hEee  Mornacius  refert  ad  L.  2,  §  8,  de  Jvdic.  Eegi  GalUamra  placoisse, 
anno  1608,  mflfe  pro  locano  Paiisiis  Fntfiic  reipuWicte  fegott'  imMlia  faisse  retenia ;  li  eon- 
staaSer  iia  usu  est  servtUam  deincepa  iMjue  getitiuin.  Sed  tbrte  dices ;  id  nimium  esse,  quia 
ea  mobilium  detentio  non  tarn  fit  ez  caua^  personie,  quiun  jure  in  re,  good  loaitori  coni~ 
jittii  in  iaeectii  el  illatis  qandqae  jas,  lege  qiueMium,  legatta  au/erre  non  possit.  Sed  tantum 
abe  t  at  oimium  diiamus  ut  vel  bona,  qnorum  meminit  d.  Edictum  anni  1679,  non 
aliter  mterpretemur  quam  bona  moUlia,  id  est,  vtensilia,  &c,  Heec  nlensilia  nego,  ex 
jure  gentium  pignon  esse  Tel  anqtiara  fuiese,  quin  nee  capi  poaae,  ve!  ad  ordiendum 
judicium  Tel  ad  se  landum  quod  nobis  dtiietuT,  vel  ad  essequendam  rem  judicatam. 
Et  facile  assKntior  Gcotio  ai  de  utenaUibus  acdpiaa,  quse  ipse  dixit,  ea  nempe  pignoris 
causa  tapi  non  poese  nec/ier  jndiciarum  ardiTiem,  nee  mcaiu  regia,  explosS  sic  distinttione, 
quse  aliiB  ohm,  sel  sine  mMone,  placuerat."    De  Foro  Lfgat.  cap.  is. 

Compare  the  catalogae  of  the  personal  goods  so  priTileged,  id.  cap.  zi'i. 

(b)  "  Bona  quoque  legati  mobilia,  et  qusa  proinde  habentor  personie  accessio,  pignaris 
causa,  ant  ad  soiationeiu  ddnli,  capi  non  posse,  nee  per  judicorum  ordineoi,  nee  quod 
quidam  volunt,  manu  regia,  verius  est;  nam  omnis  coactio  a  legato  abesse  debet, 
tam  quie  res  ei  necessarian,  qu&ni  quiE  personam  tangit,  quo  plena  ei  sit  secuiitas." 
Bynkerehoek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  viii.  Grolius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii, 
cap.  18,  g  19. 
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in  such  a  case,  a  real  right  properly  so  called  ?  ,  2d.  Admitting  it 
to  be  so,  can  it  be  asserted,  consistently  with  Prussian  municipal 
law,  against  a  foreign  minister  who  has  not  voluntarily  parted  with 
his  possession,  on  an  express  contract,  to  secure  payment  of  rent 
or  damages  ?  3d.  Supposing  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia  to  con- 
template the  case  of  a  foreign  minister,  can  that  law  be  enforced, 
in  such  a  case,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations  ? 

§  238.  There  was,  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  „ 
great  difficulty  in  settling  the  legal  category  of  the  laud-  "kih  of  iha 
lord's  right.  Pledge,  although  not  property,  is  certainly  ren/right  or 
a  real  right ;  hut  a  mere  lien  or  liypothek,  in  which  there  ^^ '"  "^^ ' 
is  no  transfer  of  possession,  is  not  a  pledge.  Li  England,  and  in 
tlie  United  States,  the  right  of  landlords  was  originally  a  mere 
lien,  reducible  by  distress  into  a  right  of  pledge.  In  Scotland  the 
same  right  is  sometimes  called  a  right  of  property,  and  sometimes 
a  mere  hypothek,  springing  out  of  a  tacit  contract.  Without  pre- 
tending to  determine  precisely  whether  its  origin  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  one  or  the  other  principle,  (neither  perhaps  being 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  all  its  effects,)  it  is  considered  by  the 
best  writers  as  a  right  of  hypothek,  convertible  by  a  certain  legal 
process  into  a  real  right  of  pledge. 

If  this  be  a  proper  view  of  tlie  subject,  there  was  surely  an  end 
of  the  question :  for  the  process  of  conversion  is  as  much  tlie  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction,  as  the  levying  an  execution;  and  the  public 
minister  is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  whatever. 

It  was  true  that  all  hypothecations,  or  privileges  upon  property, 
are  classed  by  some  writers  under  the  head  of  real  rights,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  conelusive'of  the  case  under  consideration.  In 
a  conflict  of  rights,  this  might  entitle  tlie  privileged  creditor  to 
Reference  in  the  distribution  of  an  inadequate  fund ;  hut  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  was  he  to  assert  that  preference  ?  By  means  of 
judicial  process  ?  If  so,  he  is  without  remedy  against  one  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction,  except  by  open  violence,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  classed  among  rights.  Accordingly,  privileges,  and  liens  by 
mere  operation  of  law,  are  usually  considered  as  matters  of  remedy, 
not  of  right;  as  belonging  to  the  lex  fori,  not  to  tlie  essence  of  the 
contract,  (a) 

It  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  doubtful,  a  priori,  whether, 

by  tlie  Prussian  code,  the  right  of  the  landlord  is  a  real  right,  to 

(u)  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  gg  428-406,  2d  eOit. 
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the  efiect,  at  least,  of  putting  it  on  the  footing  of  property  trans- 
ferred by  contract,  for  that  was  the  argument. 

If  a  real  §  ^^^'  ^^^^  suppose  tiiis  to  be  the  usual  effect,  by 
bf  ™fo^"d'  opc^ti*"!  of  law,  of  the  contract  between  landlord  and 
nnderthe  .  tenant,  docB  it  hold  as  against  one  not  subject  to  the  law; 
law,  in  de-  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction ;  not,  in  legal  contempla- 
djpkjmatio  tion,  residing  within  the  country  of  the  contract  ? 
imrauni^?  By  the  supposition,  it  was  an  incident  in  law  of  the 
relation  between  tlie  landlord  and  his  tenant,  and  it  turns  upon 
an  implied  contract.  It  was  supposed  that  the  tenant  agreed  to 
hire  the  house  on  the  usual  conditions ;  but  one  of  them  was, 
tliat  if  he  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  or  indemnify  for  damages  done  to 
the  premises,  the  landlord  should  have  a  remedy  by  distress.  It 
was,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  was  not  the  law,  or  the  judge,  but 
the  tenant  himself,  who  had  transferred,  quasi  contractu,  this  inter- 
est in  liis  own  property.  But  if  this  reasoning  was  correct,  why 
should  it  not  apply  in  the  case  of  arrest  and  holding  to  bail  ?  or  in 
any  case  of  attachment  ?  Tlie  consent  might  aa  well  be  implied 
here,  as  in  favor  of  a  landlord.  Indeed,  the  same  implication 
might  as  reasonably  be  extended  to  all  laws  whatever,  and  foreign 
ministers  tiius  bo  held  universally  subject  by  contract  to  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction.  The  presumption  implied  in  tlie  contract  under 
the  law  of  the  place,  and  binding  on  the  parties  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction,  is  repelled  by  the  immunity  and  extra-tcrritoriality  of 
the  public  minister.  He  that  enters  into  a  contract  with  anotlier 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  condition.  So  says  Ulpian,  (1,  19, 
pref.  D.  de  K.  S.,)  aiid  the  landlord  who  lets  his  house  to  a  foreign 
minister,  waives  his  remedy  under  the  law  from  which  he  knows 
that  minister  is  exempt. 

The  American  government  was  therefore  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  any  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  think  that  tlie  Prussian  muni- 
cipal law,  properly  interpreted,  did  not,  in  fact,  autliorize  any  such 
pretension  as  that  sot  up  by  the  landlord,  in  tlie  present  instance. 

§  240.  But  even  supposing  it  did  authorize  the  preten- 
ba  enfoned  sioii,  it  ouglit  no  morc  to  derogate  from  the  established 
law  isnut"  ^^^  of  nations  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  personal 
Ji^ti'"/^'"  ^1^^""*  '^'^0  authorities  cited  above  seemed  totlie  Ameri- 
^Jf  5™-  can  government  entirely  conclusive  as  to  this  point ;  and 
it  was  greatly  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  stibject  by 
the  act  of  Congress  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the 
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opinioii  of  otlier  governments.  In  short,  all  the  reasons  on  which 
diplomatic  immunities  have  been  asserted,  and  are  now  universally 
allowed,  seem  just  as  applicable  to  tlie  case  of  liens  and  bypothccar 
tions  in  favor  of  landlords,  as  to  remedies  of  any  otlior  kind.  In- 
deed, nothing  could  afford  a  better  practical  illustration  of  this  than 
the  attempt  of  the  landlord  in  the  present  case,  by  means  of  his 
pretended  lien,  to  force  the  minister  to  pay  damages  assessed  at 
his  discretion,  for  an  injury  proved  only  by  his  own  allegation.  («) 

§  241.  The  Prussian  government  declared,  that  its  Rejoinder 
opinion  upon  the  point  in  controversy  remained  un-  g^ofl'l^?*" 
changed  by  the  above  reasoning,  and  the  authorities  emment- 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  According  to  its  view,  tlie  question  was 
not,  whether  the  lessor  ha  1  a  ii^ht  to  retain  a  ]  t  rtion  of  the  effects 
belonging  to  the  leasee  and  fcund  (.n  the  piemises  at  the  exjira^ 
tion  of  the  contract  ib  becurity  for  the  damiges  incuncd  1  y  its 
breach  ;  but  whethei  tin.  les&or,  bj  exerting  h  s  nght  of  rtteution, 
had  committed  a  viclation  of  the  prnilcges  cf  d  plDmatic  agents, 
or,  at  least,  a  punishable  act  and  if  for  this  rt  is  n  he  could  be 
compelled,  summaidv  and  lefore  the  competent  judge  had  pio- 
nouncod  upon  his  claim  to  lestoie  the  effects  thus  letamed  This 
last  question  being  resolved  negatively,  the  decision  of  tlie  first 
must  necessarily  be  reserved  to  the  competent  tribunals. 

The  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  Consists  in  the  right  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from  all  dependence  on  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  country,  near  the  government  of  which  he  is 
accredited.  It  follows,  that  the  State  cannot  exercise  against  him 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  and  as  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  principle,  the  tribunals  of  the  country  have,  in 
general,  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  controversies  in  which 
foreign  ministers  are  concerned,  neither  are  they  authorized,  in 
the  particular  case  of  a  controversy  arising  out  of  a  contract  of 
hiring,  to  ordain  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  a  public  minister. 

If,  then,  the  privilege  of  extrar-territoriality  regards  only  the  relar 
tions  which  subsist  between  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  it  is  also  evident  that  a 
violation  of  tliis  privilege  can  only  be  committed  by  the  public 
authorities  of  tliat  country,  and  not  by  a  private  person.  Ilie 
legal  relations  of  tlie  subjects  of  the  country  are  in  no  respect 
t/  changed  by  the  principle  of  extrarterritoriality ;  it  is  only 
(a)  Mr.  Legar6's  Despatch  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  9tli  June,  1813. 
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indireetly  that  this  principlo  can  operate  upon  those  relations  ;  so 
that  ia  respect  to  citizens'  controversies,  the  subject  is  not  entitled 
to  invoke  the  interposition  of  tlie  authorities  of  liis  own  country 
against  the  foreign  minister  upon  whom  he  may  have  a  claim  for 
redress,  and  if  he  would  commence  a  suit  against  him,  he  must 
resort  to  the  tribunals  of  the  minister's  country.  If,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  subject  can  do  himself  justice,  without  havuig  recourse 
to  the  authorities  of  his  own  country,  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
foreign  minister  is  absolutely  the  same  as  if  the  controversy  had 
arisen  with  one  of  his  own  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  party 
must  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  is  generally  permitted.  If  he 
should  resort  to  violence,  he  would  render  himself  guilty  of  an 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  would  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  adverse  party  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  tlie  controversy  now  in  question,  no  autliority  dependent  on 
the  Prussian  government  had  participated,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  the  American  minister ;  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  having  retained  them  by  his  own  proper 
act,  tliere  was  tlien  no  violation  of  tlie  privilege  of  extra-territori- 
ality,  Tlierc  was  no  proof  of  any  act  of  violence  having  been 
committed  by  liim,  and  the  mere  act  of  retention  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  unlawful  act. 

On  principle,  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  even  where  it  is  let  to 
another  person,  remains  in  possession  of  his  property.  It  follows, 
that  the  effects  brought  on  to  the  premises  by  the  tenant  may  be 
considered,  in  some  respects,  as  in  possession  of  the  landlord.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that 
of  most  otlier  European  States,  gives  to  the  landlord  a  hen  upon 
tlie  goods  of  tlie  tenant,  as  a  security  for  tlie  payment  of  the  rent. 
The  question  how  far  this  right,  founded  upon  the  positive  law  of 
a  particular  coimtry,  can  be  exerted  against  a  foreign  minister, 
may  be  dismissed  from  consideration ;  since  the  act  of  retention 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unlawful  and  punishable  act,,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  belongs  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  rights  which  the  landlord  may  have  acquired 
by  the  retention,  (a)^" 

(a)  Baron  de  Bulow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  5th  July,  1844. 

See  an  able  review  of  the  above  controversy  by  M.  Fiilix,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Revue  du  Droit  Fnjn^sis  et  ifttranger,  torn.  ii.  p.  31. 

[is>  It  is  a  general  principle  in  domestic  tribunalB,  Uial,  if  the  property  in  question 
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in  a  case  belween  an  ambasBBdor  and  a  foreign  tribunal.  If,  m  the  case  between  Mr. 
Wlieaton  and  llie  Prussian  Goyerament,  the  landlord  cl^nred  only  a  lien  or  tacit 
hypothecation  hy  act  of  law,  to  enforce  vfhich  he  would  he  obliged  to  invoke  the 
Md  of  a  court,  antt  the  property  was  of  a  kind  wliieh  would  be  exempt  from  seizure 
by  direct  process,  it  should  hare  been  secured  to  the  ambassador  ;  and  the  case  seems 
to  have  been  of  that  nature.  In  the  United  States,  llie  personal  property  of  a  diplo- 
matic officer  cannot  be  seized  by  judicial  process,  for  any  purpose  (U.  S.Lawa,i.  118); 
nor  can  an  inn-holder  retain  his  wearing  apparel  or  personal  efifects,  to  enforce  an  ad- 
mitted lien.  (Opinions  of  Att.  Gen,  t.  70.)  In  the  ease  of  an  express  pledge,  by  whieb 
the  owner  BUrrenders  possession,  and  creates  a  qualified  property,  or  jus  m  re,  in  the 
pledgee,  be  must  be  tlie  odor  liimsclf,  if  he  would  regain  possession.  In  that  case,  the 
pledgee  does  not  need  a  compulsory  process  of  a  court  If  Mr.  Wheaton  had  pledged 
the  articles  to  the  landlord  by  a  contract,  he  might  be  considered  as  having  waived  his 
official  privilege  in  respect  to  Ihem.  But  if  the  landlord  had  only  a  lien  by  force  of 
general  hiw,  and  that  lien  was  only  a  right,  to  enforce  whicli  he  was  obliged  to  invoke 
tlieaid  of  a  court  and  use  its  process,  tlie  question  was  not  an  abstract  one  of  civil  law 
on  the  existence  of  tlie  lien,  but  a  question  of  public  law,  whether  compulsory  process 
fihall  be  permitted  by  a  State  against  property  in  that  prtdkameiit,  whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  claim.  In  the  Light-ship  cases,  above  referred  to,  the  builder  bad  a  lien  on 
thevesselsby  general  law,  which  attached  before  they  became  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment; but  it  was  held  tbat  the  judicial  tribunals  could  not  enforce  the  lien  against 
property  in  that  predicamenl ;  tiiat  is,  when  held  by  the  government  as  an  instrumen- 
tality for  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  poweia.  The  remedy  of  the  builders  was  an 
appeal  to  tlie  government  itselfy  It  would  seem,  that,  if  certain  effects  of  an  ambas- 
sador are  entitled  to  immunity  on  considerations  of  inlernationai  convenience,  they 
should  be  equally  so  when  seized  to  enforce  a  tacit  lien  or  hypothecation,  as  in  any 
other  case  where  there  has  been  no  express  waiver  of  the  immunity  by  a  transter  of 
possession  in  the  way  of  pledge  or  otlierwise.J  —  D. 

["'  Dr.  Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  i.  §  203)  states  the  present  rule  snd  practice 
somewhat  differently :  "  A  foreign  minister  is  privileged  from  being  called  upon  to 
contribute  personally  to  the  genera]  taxes  of  a  country ;  that  is,  to  such  taxes  as  are 
levied  by  the  government,  and  which  are  avaihible  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
State,  in  which  the  ambassador  is  not  mterested.    But  a  foreign  minialer  is  not 
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inviolable,  and  cannot  be  entered,  without  his  permission,  by 
police,  custom-house,  or  excise  officers,  yet  the  abuse  of  this  privi- 
lege, by  which  it  was  converted  in  some  countries  into  an  asylum 
for  fugitives  from  justice,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much  restrained 
by  the  recent  usage  of  nations,  (a)'^ 

§  243.  The  practice  of  nations  has  also  extended  the 
gers  and  inviolability  of  public  ministers  to  the  messengers  and 
couriers,  sent  with  despatches  to  or  from  the  legations 
established  in  different  coimtries.  Tliey  are  exempt  from  every 
species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through  the  territories 
of  tliose  powers  with  whona  tlieir  own  government  is  in  amity.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  tliis  exemption,  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  passports  from  their  own  government,  attesting  their 
official  character ;  and,  m  the  case  of  despatches  sent  by  sea,  the 
vessel  or  avi^o  must  also  be  provided  with  a  commission  or  pass. 
In  time  of  war,  a  special  arrangement,  by  means  of  a  cartel  or  flag 
of  truce,  furnished  with  passports,  not  only  from  their  own  govern- 
ment, but  from  its  enemy,  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
these  despatch  vessels  from  interruption,  as  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister,  resident  in 
a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  between  the  neutral  State  and  his  own  govern- 
ment, has  a  right  freely  to  send  his  despatches  in  a  neutral  vessel, 
which  cannot  lawfully  be  interrupted  by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at 
war  with  liis  own  country,  (a)^ 

exempt  from  the  payment  of  local  dues  which  are  raised  for  purposes  of  local  admin- 
istratioii,  and  which  are  expended  on  local  objects,  Irom  which  lie  himself,  in  common 
with  liis  neighhors,  derives  immediate  benefit.  Tlius,  he  is  liable  to  pay  local  rates 
assessed  ti])on  his  hotel  or  its  site  for  sewerage,  ligliting,  watching,  and  similar 
objects.  This  Lability  has  sometimes  been  disputed ;  and  Kliiber  holds  it  to  be  doubt' 
ftil  whether  such  rates  can  be  rightfliUy  exacted,  if  the  ambassador  is  unwilling  to 
pay  them.  Wheaton  considers  the  ambassador's  hotel  to  be  sulflect  to  taxation,  in 
common  with  otliec  real  property  of  the  country.  A  practical  difficulty  will  always  be 
found  in  leyyiag  the  rates,  as  the  person  and  property  of  the  ambassador  are  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals,  which  must  be  appealed  to  iu  order  to 
enforce  payment,  in  the  last  resort."] — D. 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  gg  117,  118.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  220. 
Manuel  Diplomatique,  th.  3,  §§  30,  81.  Merlin,  KeperWire,  tit.  Mmisire  Publique, 
sect  y.  §  5,  Nos.  2,  3. 

[M2  See  note  129,  ante,  on  Diplomatic  Immmiity.]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  eh.  9,  §  123.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  Uv.  vii.  ch.  13,  §  250.  The 
Caroline,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  vi.  466, 

|i»»  See  note,  in/rii,  on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  or  Papers.]  — B. 
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§  244.  The  opinion  of  public  jurists  appears  to  be 
somewhat  divided  upon  the  question  of  the  respect  and  minisier 
protection  to  which  a  public  minister  is  entitled,  in  pass-  [hro!it?i  the 
iug  through  the  territories  of  a  State  otlier  than  that  to  J^noJli"^  "^ 
wliich  he  is  accredited.  Tlie  inviolability  of  ambassadore,  state  than 
under  the  law  of  nations,  is  understood  by  Grotixis  and  whirh  he  is 
Bynkcrshoek,  among  otliera,  as  binding  only  on  those  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  and  by  whom  they  are  received.  («)  Wicque- 
fort,  in  particular,  who  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  stoutest 
champion  of  ambassadorial  rights,  asserts  that  the  assassination 
of  the  ministers  of  the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  in  the  territories  of 
tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.,  though  an  atrocious  murder,  was  no 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  privileges  of  ambassadors. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  innocent  pas- 
sage, aggravated  by  tlie  circumstance  of  the  dignified  character 
of  the  persons  on  whom  the  crime  was  committed, —  and  might 
even  be  considered  a  just  cause  of  war  against  the  emperor,  with- 
out involving  the  question  of  protection  in  tlie  character  of  am- 
bassador, which  arises  exclusively  from  a  legal  presumption  which 
can  only  exist  between  the  sovereigns  from  and  to  whom  he  is 
sent,  (ft) 

§  245.  Vattel,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  passports 
are  necessary  to  an  ambassador,  in  passing  through  differ-  opinion  on 
ent  territories  on  his  way  to  his  destined  post,  in  order  to  ^  ^"' 
make  known  his  public  character.  It  is  true  that  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  sent  is  more  especially  bound  to  cause  to  bo  re- 
spected the  rights  attached  to  that  character;  but  he  is  not  tlie 
less  entitled  to  be  treated,  in  the  territory  of  a  third  power,  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  envoy  of  a  friendly  sovereign.  He  is,  above 
all,  entitled  to  enjoy  complete  personal  security ;  to  injure  and 
insult  him  would  be  to  injure  and  insult  his  sovereign  and  entire 
nation ;  to  arrest  him,  or  commit  any  other  act  of  violence  against 
his  person,  would  be  to  infringe  the  rights  of  legation  which  belong 
to  every  sovereign.  Francis  I.  was  therefore  fully  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  the  assassination  of  lus  ambassadors,  and,  as  Cliai'les 
V,  refused  satisfaction,  in  declaring  war  against  him.  "  If  an 
innocent  passage,  with  complete  security,  is  due  to  a  private  indi- 

(a)  Grotius,  do  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  5.     Bjnkerslioek,  de  Foro 
Lcgatorum,  onp.  ix.  §  T. 

(6)  Wicquefort,  de  rAmbassadevir,  liv.  i.  §  29,  pp.  188-439. 
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vidual,  with  still  more  reason  is  it  due  to  the  public  minister  of  a 
sovereign,  who  is  executing  the  orders  of  Ms  master,  and  travelling 
on  the  business  of  his  nation.  I  say  an  innocent  passage  ;  for  if  the 
journey  of  the  minister  is  liable  to  just  suspicion,  as  to  its  motives 
and  objects  ;  if  the  sovereign,  through  whose  territories  he  is  about 
to  pass,  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  may  abuse  the  liberty  of 
entering  tlicm  for  sinister  purposes,  he  may  refuse  the  passage. 
But  he  cannot  maltreat  him,  or  suffer  others  to  maltreat  him.  If 
he  has  not  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing  the  passage,  he  may  take 
sucli  precautions  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  privilege  being 
abused  by  the  minister."  (a) 

He  afterwards  limits  this  right  of  passage  to  the  ambassadors 
of  sovereigns  wiUi  whom  tlie  State  through  which  the  attempt 
to  pass  is,  at  the  time,  in  tiie  relations  of  peace  and  amity;  aud 
adduces,  in  support  of  this  limitation  of  the  right,  the  case  of 
Marshal  Belle-Isle,  French  ambassador  at  tlie  Prussian  court,  in 
1744,  (France  and  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war,)  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  Hanover,  was  arrested  and  carried  off  a 
prisoner  to  England.  (&) 

Bynket-  §  246.  Byulcershoet  maintains  that  ambassadors,  pass- 
mli'ni^n  on  '°S  through  the  territories  of  another  State  than  that  to 
thiB  point,  wluch  they  are  accredited,  are  amenable  to  tlio  local  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  same  manner  with  other 
aliens,  who  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State.  He  interprets 
the  edict  of  the  States-General,  of  1679,  exempting  from  arrest 
"  the  persons,  domestics,  and  effects  of  ambassadors,  Aier  te  lande 
komende,  residerende  of  passerende,"  as  extending  only  to  those 
public  ministers  actually  accredited  to  their  High  Mightinesses. 
He  considers  the  last-mentioned  term,  passerende,  as  referring  not 
to  tliose  who,  coming  from  abroad,  merely  pass  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  State  in  order  to  proceed  to  another  country,  but  to 
those  only  who  are  about  to  leave  tlie  State  where  they  have  been 
resident  as  ministers  accredited  to  its  government,  (a) 

§  247.  This  appears  to  Merlin  to  be  a  forced  interpre- 

opinion  on    tatiou.     "  The  word  passer  in  French,  and  passerende  in 

'     Dutch,"  says  he,  "  was  never  used  to  designate  a  person 

returning  from  a  given  place ;  but  is  apphcable  to  one  who,  having 

(o)  Vftttel,  Droit  des  Gens,  My.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  M,  85. 

(6)  Ch.  do  Martens,  CauseB  Celebres  du  Droit  des  Gons,  lorn.  i.  ]>.  310. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  is.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  ofKationa,  243. 
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arrived  at  that  place,  docs  not  stop  there,  but  proceeds  on  to  an- 
other. We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  law  in  question 
attributes  to  ambassadors  who  merely  pass  through  the  United 
Provinces  the  same  independence  witli  those  who  are  there  resi- 
dent. If  it  he  objected,  as  Bynkershoek  does  object,  that  the 
States-General  (that  is,  the  authors  of  this  very  law)  caused  to  be 
arrested,  in  1717,  the  Baron  de  Gijrtz,  ambassador  of  Sweden  at 
the  court  of  London,  at  the  request  of  George  I.,  against  the  secu- 
rity of  whose  crown  he  had  been  plotting,  the  answer  to  this  exam- 
ple is  ftiniished  by  Bynkershoek  himself.  '  Tlie  only  reason,'  says 
he,  '  alleged  by  the  States-General  for  this  proceeding  was,  that 
this  ambassador  had  not  presented  to  tliem  his  letters  of  credence.' 
This  reason  (continues  Merlin)  is  not  the  less  conclusive  for 
being  the  only  one  alleged  by  the  States-General.  When  it  is  said 
that  an  ambassador  is  entitled,  in  the  territories  through  which  he 
merely  passes,  to  the  independence  belonging  to  his  public  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  understood  with  this  qualification,  that  he  travels 
as  an  ambassador  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  having  caused  himself  to  be 
announced  as  such,  and  having  obtained  permission  to  pass  in  that 
character.  This  permission  places  the  sovereign,  by  whom  it  has 
been  granted,  under  the  same  obligation  as  if  tlic  public  minister 
had  been  accredited  to  and  received  by  him.  Witliout  this  per- 
mission, the  ambassador  must  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  travel- 
ler, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  for  the  same 
causes  which  would  justify  tJie  arrest  of  a  private  individual. "(a) 

To  these  observations  of  tlie  learned  and  accurate  Merlin  it  may 
be  added,  that  tlie  inviolability  of  a  public  minister  in  this  case 
depends  upon  the  same  principle  with  that  of  his  sovereign,  coming 
into  the  territory  of  a  friendly  State  by  the  permission,  express  or 
implied,  of  the  local  government.  Both  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  government,  against  every  act  of  violence  and 
every  species  of  restraint,  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  character. 
We  have  used  the  term  permission,  express  or  implied ;  because  a 
public  minister  accredited  to  one  country  who  enters  tlje  territory 
of  another,  making  known  his  official  character  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, is  as  much  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  which 
is  implied  from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  as  would  bo  tlie 
sovereign  himself  in  a  similar  case,  (by^ 

(a)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Publiqae,  sect.  v.  g  3,  Noe.  4, 12. 

(6)    Vide  supra,  ^  ^5. 

[18>  See  alao  Kltiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  170.]  —  D.  B2S 
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^     ,  §  248.  A  minister   resident   in   a  foreign   country  is 

Freedom  .  ,    ,  „  a  J 

ofreiipious  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  religious  worship  in  his  own 
private  chapel,  according  to  the  peculiar  forma  of  his 
national  faith,  although  it  may  not  be  generally  tolerated  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides.  Ever  since  tlie  epoch  of 
the  Reformation,  tliis  privilege  has  been  secured,  by  convention 
or  usage,  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  of  Eurqpe. 
It  is  also  enjoyed  by  the  public  ministers  and  consuls  from  the 
Christian  powers  in  Turltey  and  the  Barbary  States,  The  increas- 
ing spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  liberality  has  gradually  ex- 
tended this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most  countries,  of 
public  chapels,  attached  to  the  diifereut  foreign  embassies,  in  wliich 
not  only  foreigners  of  the  same  nation,  but  even  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  same  religion,  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
peculiar  worship.  This  does  not,  in  general,  extend  to  public  pro- 
cessions, the  use  of  bells,  or  other  external  rites  celebrated  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  (a) 

Cousuia  §  ^^'  Consuls  are  not  public  ministers.  "Wliatever 
Dotentitied  protection  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  the  discharge  of 
cuiiar  jirivi-  their  official  duties,  and  whatever  special  privileges  may 
pSiUc'min-  be  conferred  npoii  them  by  the  local  laws  and  usages,  or 
iBiers.  ijy,  ijiternationai  compact,  they  are  not  entitled,  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,  to  the  peculiar  immunities  of  ambassadors. 
No  State  is  bound  to  permit  the  residence  of  foreign  consuls, 
unless  it  has  stipulated  by  convention  to  receive  tliem.  They  are 
to  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  local  sovereign,  and,  if  guilty 
of  illegal  or  improper  conduct,  are  liable  to  have  the  exequatur, 
which  is  granted  tliem,  withdrawn,  and  may  be  puuished  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  they  reside,  or  sent  back  to  their  own 
country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government  which  tliey  have 
ofFouded,  In  civil  and  criminal  cases  they  are  subject  to  the  local 
law,  in  the  same  manner  with  other  foreign  residents  owing  a  tem- 
porary allegiance  to  the  State,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Valtei;  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §  lOi.  Martens,  Pnieis,  &C.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  g§  222-226. 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Eorope,  Part  II,  tit.  ii,  eh.  3,  §§  215  21ti 

(«)  Wicquefort,  de  I'Ambassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  5.  Bynkorsliock,  cap  10  Martens, 
Precis,  &c.,  liv.  iv.  ch.  3,  §  148.  Kent's  Coram,  i.  88-44.  Tolix,  Droit  Infernalional 
Priv^,  §  191. 

C'  As  to  the  status  of  consuls,  and  the  privileges  usually  accorded  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  nations,  for  ftirtlier  authorities  see  Twiss's  Law  of  Mations,  i  318  Wool- 
sey's  Inlrod.  g  95,  96.  l-hilUmore's  Intern,  Law,  240-275.  Heffler'e  Europ  Vylker, 
324 
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§  250.  The  mission  of  a  foreign  minister  resident  at  a  . 

foreigQ  court,  or  at  a  Congress  of  ambassadors,  may  ter-  tjon  of  pub- 
minato  during  his  life  in  one  of  tlie  following  modes ;  — 

1.  By  tlie  expiration  of  tlie  period  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
mission ;  or,  whcro  the  minister  is  constituted  ad  interim  only,  by 
the  return  of  the  ordinary  minister  to  liis  post.  In  eitlier  of  these 
cases  a  formal  recall  is  unnecessary. 

2.  When  the  object  of  the  mission  is  fulfilled,  as  in  the  case  of 
embassies  of  mere  ceremony ;  or,  where  the  mission  is  special,  and 
the  object  of  tlie  negotiation  is  attained  or  lias  failed. 

3.  By  tlie  recall  of  the  minister. 

4.  By  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  own  sovereign,  or  the 
sovereign  to  whom  lie  is  accredited.  In  either  of  tliese  cases,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  letters  of  credence  should  be  renewed ;  which, 
in  tl)C  former  instance,  is  sometimes  done  in  the  letter  of  notifica- 
tion written  by  the  successor  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  the 
prince  at  whose  court  tlie  minister  resides.     Li  the  latter  case,  he 

§  244-2i9.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  289-267.  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  fU.  S.), 
Tjj.  22;  riii.  16.  Martens,  Guide  Dipl.  ch.  lii.  g§  72,  70.  Guide  des  Consulata 
(De  Clerc^  et  De  VaJlat),  i.  6-16.  Davia  v.  Paxikard,  Peters's  Kep.  vii.  276. 
VaJarino  u.  Thompson,  Selden's  Kep,  (N.Y.]  576.  In  the  noted  case  of  M.  Dil- 
lon, the  French  consul  at  San  Francisco,  who  refused  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a 
criminal  proceeding,  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (which  entitles  all  defendants  in  criminal  causes  to  compulsorj'  process  to 
secure  the  att  dui  f  '  es)  and  the  treaty  with  France,  which  exempted 
consuls  from  b  g  mp  U  to  appear  in  court  as  witnesses.  The  United  Slates 
Government  c  d  d      a  constitutional  provision  included  consuls,  tliey  not 

being  exempt  w  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  Hie  Constitution;  and 

that  a  treaty  p  d      gatjon  of  it  was  void  ;  and  proposed  an  amendment  of 

the  treaty.    A  g      rre  pondence,  the  point  was  settled  by  instructions  from 

the  French  G      mm  consuls  to  obey  the  subptena  in  future  cases.    Mr. 

Marcy  to  Mr.  Mason,  Sept.  11,  1854,  and  18th  January,  1855.  Notes  of  Mr.  Mason 
and  M.  Walewski,  Aug.  8  and  7, 1855.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1853-4,  p.  762 ; 
1854-5,  p.  732. 

The  provisions  in  the  principal  treaties  of  the  United  States  respecting  consnls 
may  he  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  United  Stales  Laws,  as  follows;  Belgium,  July  17, 
1868,  sii.  91.  Paraguay,  Feb.  4,  1859,  xii.  117.  China,  June  18,  1858,  sii.  127. 
Venezuela,  Aug.  27,  1860,  xti,  221.  Bolivia,  May  13,  1858,  xii.  291.  Japan,  March 
81,  1854,  xi.  697 ;  and  June  17,  1857,  ji.  723.  Two  Sicilies,  Oct.  1, 1856,  xi.  689. 
Switzerland,  Nov.  26, 1860,  xi.  687.  Argentine  Confederation,  July  27, 1853,  x.  237. 
France,  Feb.  28, 1853, 1. 114.  Guatimala,  March  8, 184S,  x.  1.  Great  Britadn,  8d  July, 
1816,  viii.  280 ;  March  15, 1704,  lb.  127.  Netherlands,  1889,  viii.  624.  Prussia,  1785, 
viii.  08;  1700,  Ih.  176;  1828,  lb.  882,  Spain,  Oct.  27,  1795,  viiL  150.  The  later 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  consuls  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  United  States 
Laws,  as  fbllowa  ;  1864,  xiii,  17, 121,  805;  1863,  xii,  737-8 ;  1862,  lb,  885;  1861,  lb. 
285;  1860,  lb.  72,  79;  1856,  li.  55-65;  1855,  i.  610-626,]  — D. 
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is  provided  with  new  letters  of  credence ;  but  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  tliat  the  mission  will  be  suspended  for  a  short  time  only, 
a  negotiation  already  commenced  may  be  continued  with  the  same 
minister  confidentially  sub  epe  ratt?^ 

5.  When  the  minister,  on  account  of  any  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  or  any  important  incident  in  the  course  of  his  negotia- 
tion, assumes  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  declaring  his  mission 
terminated, 

6.  When,  on  account  of  the  minister's  misconduct  or  the  meas- 
ures of  his  government,  the  court  at  which  he  resides  thinks  fit  to 
send  him  away  without  waiting  for  his  recall.^^ 

7.  By  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  rank  of  tho  minister. 

When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  the  min- 
ister is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in  whatever  manner  his 
mission  is  terminated,  he  still  remains  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  his  public  character  until  his  return  to  his  own  country,  (a) 

Letter  of  §  251.  A  formal  letter  of  recall  must  he  sent  to  the 
'^'"'  minister  by  his  government :  1.  Where  the  object  of  his 
mission  has  been  accomplished,  or  has  failed.  2.  Where  he  is 
recalled  from  motives  which  do  not  affect  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  governments. 

In  these  two  cases,  nearly  tho  same  formalities  are  observed  as 
on  the  arrival  of  the  minister.     He  delivers  a  copy  of  his  letter  of 

[>^  Iq  the  United  States  and  in  other  constitutional  republics,  no  change  or  inter- 
ruption in  the  fuiict  ona  of  diplomatiL  agents  takes  place  upon  the  death  of  tlie  chief 
magistrate  or  the  espiration  ot  his  term  of  office  and  the  inauguration  of  hia  aucces- 
..r]-D 

[1^  It  13  understood  that  the  ambassador  must  be  persona  grata  to  the  State  or 
SOI  ereign  to  whom  he  i  accredited  Although  there  be  no  mistonduct  that  entitles 
tl  e  so>ereign  to  di&misa  him  Etill  it  is  no  just  cause  of  offence  if  he  object  to  a 
particular  person  as  ambassador  on  ^.rounds  short  of  misconduct,  and  merely  for 
the  ruason  that  he  is  a  person  with  whom,  from  whatever  cause,  diplomatic  or 
personal  relations  cannot  he  agnoably  or  advantageously  maintained.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  European  sovereigns  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  receive,  as  a 
diplomatic  ftgent  a  former  subject  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
a  apoLial  agreement  to  receive  hira  should  precede  his  arrival  at  their  court.  The 
pnnupal  cases  of  foreign  ministers  objected  to  by  the  United  States  and  recalled, 
are  those  of  SI  Oenet  m  1793-4  (Waifs  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  137,  490),  of  Mr. 
Jackson  in  1809  (lb  vu  283  2j5  United  States  Laws,  ii.  613),  of  Sir  John  Cramp- 
ton  m  1856  (Mr  Marty  to  Mr  Dallas  June  16,  1856,  Ann.  Reg.  1856,  p.  277;  Ex. 
Boc.  House  of  Bep.  B4th  Cong.  Ho.  lOT),  and  of  M.  Poussin  in  1849  (Annuaire,  1849, 
p.  665).]— D. 

(a)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  7,  §  59 ;  eh.  2,  g  15.    Precis,  &c.,  Ev.  vii. 
ch.  9,  S  239.     Vattel,  Uv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  126. 
g2S 
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recall  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  and  asks  an  audience 
of  the  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave.  At  tliis  audi- 
ence the  minister  delivers  the  original  of  his  lctl«r  of  rocall  to  the 
sovereign,  with  a  complimentary  address  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

If  the  minister  is  recalled  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  governments,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  must  determine  whetlier  a  formal  letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent 
to  him,  or  whether  he  may  quit  the  residence  without  waiting  for 
it ;  whether  the  minister  is  to  demand,  and  whether  tlic  sovereign 
is  to  grant  him,  an  audience  of  leave. 

Where  tlie  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister  is  raised  or  lowered, 
as  where  an  envoy  becomes  an  ambassador,  or  an  ambassador  haa 
fulfilled  his  functions  as  such,  and  is  to  remain  as  a  minister  of 
the  second  or  third  class,  he  presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a 
letter  of  credence  in  his  new  character. 

Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  minister, 
his  body  is  to  be  decently  interred,  or  it  may  be  sent  home  for 
interment ;  but  the  external  religious  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
on  tliis  occasion  depend  upon  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  place. 
The  secretary  of  legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secretary,  the  minister 
of  some  allied  power,  is  to  place  the  seals  upon  his  effects,  and  the 
local  authorities  have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. All  questions  respecting  the  succession  ah  intestato  to  the 
minister's  movable  property,  or  the  validity  of  his  testament,  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  His  effects  may 
be  removed  from  the  country  where  he  resided,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  droit  d'aubame  or  detraction. 

Although  in  strictness  tlie  personal  privileges  of  the  minister 
expire  with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by  death,  the  custom  of 
nations  entitles  the  widow  and  family  of  tlie  deceased  minister, 
together  with  their  domestics,  to  a  continuance,  for  a  limited 
period,  of  (he  same  immunities  which  they  enjoyed  during  his 
lifetime. 

It  is  the  usage  of  certain  courts  to  give  present-^  to  foieign 
ministers  on  their  recall,  and  on  other  special  occastions  borne 
governments  prohibit  their  ministers  from  receiving  such  pi  events 
Such  was  formerly  tlie  rule  observed  by  the  Venetian  Republic, 
and  siich  is  now  the  law  of  the  United  States,  (a) 

(a)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch,  10,  gg  240-345.  Manuel  Diplomatiijue,  cli.  7, 
§§  60-65. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RIGHTS    OP   NEGOTIATION    AND   TREATIES. 

§  252.  The  power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  pub- 
contractirg  ]ic  treaties  between  nation  and  nation  exists  in  full  vigor 
howiimlwd  in  every  sovereign  State  wliioh  lias  not  parted  witli  this 
or  modified,  p^j.^^^^  ^f  jjg  sovereignty,  or  agreed  to  modify  its  exer- 
cise by  compact  witli  otlier  States, 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  have,  in  general,  only  a 
limited  faculty  of  contracting  in  this  manner ;  and  even  sovereign 
and  independent  States  may  restrain  or  modify  this  faculty  by 
treaties  of  alliance  or  confederation  with  others.  Tlius  tlie  several 
States  of  the  North  American  Union  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
entering  into  any  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  or  with  each  other, 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  Congress ;  whilst  the  sovereign  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Germanic  Confederation  retain  the  power  of  conclud- 
ing treaties  of  alliance  and.  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  tho 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation,  (a) 

The  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  every  particular  State 
must  determine  in  whom  is  vested  tlie  power  of  negotiating  and 
contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  In  absolute,  and  even 
in  constitutional  monarchies,  it  is  usually  vested  in  the  reigning 
sovereign.  In  republics,  the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  exeentive 
council  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power. 

Form  of  §  "^^  ^°  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the 
treaty  conclusion  and  validity  of  a  binding  compact  between 

nations  The  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  may  be 
given  expiessly  or  tacitly ;  and  in  the  first  case,  either  verbally  or 
m  writing  It  may  be  expressed  by  an  instrument  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  parties,  or  by  a  declaration,  and  counter 
declaration,  or  in  the  form  of  letters  or  notes  exchanged  between 
them.  But  modern  usage  requires  that  verbal  agreements  should 
be,  as  soon  as  possible,  reduced  to  writing  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 

(u)  See  anie,  g§  S9-58, 
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putea ;  and  all  mere  verbal  communications  preceding  the  final 
signature  of  a  written  convention  arc  conBidcred  as  merged  in 
the  instrument  itself.  The  consent  of  the  parties  may  be  given 
tacitly,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  made  under  an  imperfect 
authority,  by  acting  under  it  as  if  duly  concluded,  (a) 

§  254.   Tliere  are  certain  compacts  between  nations     cands, 
which  are  concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  autho-  cap'j^uijIL"'* 
rity,  but  ^n  the  exercise  of  a   general   implied  power  ^'''"^■ 
confided  to  certain  public  agents,  as  incidental  to  their  official 
stations.      Such  are  the  olficial  acts  of  generals  and  admirals, 
suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise  of  hostilities  witliui  the  spliere 
of  their  respective   military  or   naval   commands,  by   means   of 
■  special  licenses  to  trade,  of  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
of  truces   for  the  suspension  of  arms,  or  capitulations  for  the' 
surrender  of  a  fortress,  city,  or  province.     Tlieso  conventions  do 
not,  in  general,  require  the  ratification  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State,  unless  audi  a  ratification  be  expresaly  reserved  m  tlie 
act  itself.  («) 

§  255.  Such  acts  or  engagoraonts,  when  made  without  gp^^. 
authority,  or  exceeding  tlie  limits  of  the  autliority  under  ^"'"*- 
■which  tliey  purport  to  be  made,  are  called  sponsions.  These  con- 
ventions must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification.  The 
former  is  given  in  positive  terms,  and  with  the  usual  forms ;  tlie 
latter  is  implied  from  the  fact  of  acting  under  the  agreement  as  if 
bound  by  its  stipulations.  Mere  silence  is  not  sufficient  to  infer  a 
ratification  by  either  party,  though  good  faitli  requires  that  the 
party  refusing  it  should  notify  its  determination  to  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  carrying  its  own  part  of  the 
agreement  into  effect.  If,  however,  it  has  been  totally  or  partially 
executed  by  either  party,  acting  in  good  faith  upon  tlie  supposition 

(a)  Martens,  Precis,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2,  g§  49,  61,  65.    Heffler,  g  87. 

The  lioman  civilians  arranged  all  international  contracts  into  three  classes.  1.  Pac- 
tiones.  2.  Sponsiones.  3.  Ftedera.  The  latter  were  considered  the  most  solemn; 
and  Gains,  in  the  recently  discovered  fragments  of  his  Institutes,  speaking  of  tlie 
supposition  of  a  treat;  of  peace  concluded  in  the  simple  form  of  a  mere  padio,  sajs : 
"Dititm-  uno  casu  hoc  verbo  (Spondesne^  Spondeo]  peregtinum  quoque  obligari 
posse,  YClut  si  Imperator  nosier  Principem  alicujns  peregrin!  popali  de  pace  ita 
interroget  pacem  futuram  bfondesI  vel  ipse  eodera  niodo,  interrogetur :  quod 
nimium  subtiliter  dictum  est,  quia  si  quid  adveraus  pactionem  fiat,  non  ex  stipulatu 
agilar,  sed  jure  belli  res  yinclicatur."    Comm.  jii.  §  94. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Hae.  lib,  iii.  cap.  '22,  ^§  6-8.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  ii.  ch.  14,  g  207. 
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that  the  agent  was  duly  authorized,  the  party  thus  acting  is  en- 
titled to  be  indemnified  or  replaced  in  his  former  situation,  (a) 

p^jj_  §  256.  As  to  other  public  treaties :  in  order  to  enable 

power  and    a  public  minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude 
and  sign  a  treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, he  must  be  furnished  with  a  full-power,  independent  of 
hia  general  letter  "of  credence. 

OpinionB  |  257.  Grotius,  and  after  liim  Puffendorf,  consider 
andPiS-  treaties  and  conventions,  thus  negotiated  and  signed, 
^'"^-  as  binding  upon  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  are 

conchided,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  contract  made  by  a 
duly  authorized  agent  binds  liis  principal,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Grotius  makes  a  distinction  between 
tlie  procuration  which  is  communicated  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  and  tlie  instructions  which  are  known  only  to  the  principal 
and  his  agent.  According  to  him,  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the 
acts  of  his  ambassador,  within  the  limits  of  his  patent  full-power, 
although  the  latter  may  have  transcended  or  violated  his  secret 
instructions.  («) 

This  opinion  of  the  earlier  public  jurists,  founded  uj  an  the 
analogies  of  the  Roman  law  respecting  the  contract  of  mandate  oi 
commission,  has  been  contested  by  more  recent  wiiteib 

Ouinion  §  ^^^'  Bynkershoek  lays  down  the  tiue  punuples  ap- 
<*^n™ker-  plicable  to  this  subject,  with  that  cleamtss  and  piictical 
precision  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  great 
public  jurist.  In  tlie  second  book  of  his  Qiitestiones  Jvng  Pubhct, 
(cap.  vii.)  he  propounds  the  quebtion,  whether  the  soveieisrn  is 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  minister,  conti'ary  to  Ins  secret  mstrut, 
tions.  According  to  hma,  if  the  question  were  to  le  determined 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  private  law,  it  is  certain  thit  the  piintipal 
is  not  bound  where  the  agent  exceeds  his  powers  But  m  the 
case  of  an  ambassador,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  genei  1 

(a)  Grotius,  tie  Jur,  Bel.  ac  Pdc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  16;  lib  m  ap  ''2  ?§  1  3 
Tattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  ii.  cb.  14,  §§  209-212.    Rutberforth  s  Inst  b  u  ch  9  §  21 

(a)  "  Et  in  generali  prtepositione  accidere  potest  ut  nos  obi  get  qui  prapositua  est 
ageiiiio  contra  voluntatem  nostram  eibi  eoli  significatam ;  quia  bi  diet  iicti  sunt  actus 
volendi:  unua  quo  nos  obligamus  ratum  babitiitos  qmcqaid  ille  m  tali  ncgol  orum 
generc  fecerit;  alter,  quo  ilium  Dobis  obligamus,  tit  non  agat  niai  ex  prK^sonpto,  sibi 
noil  aliis  cognito.  Quod  notandum  est  ad  ea  quse  legati  promittunt  pro  regibus  ex  vi 
instrumenti  proeuratorii,  oxcedendo  arcana  niandata.  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ao  I'ac. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  11,  §  12.    Puffandotf,  de  Jur.  Naturi  et  Gent.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  §  2, 
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full-power  which  he  exhibits  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  lie  is  ac- 
credited, and  his  special  instructions,  which  he  may,  and  generally 
does  retain,  aa  a  secret  between  his  own  sovereign  and  himself. 
He  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Albericus  Gentilis,  (de  Jure  SelU, 
lib,  iii.  cap.  xiv.)  and  that  of  Grotius  above  cited,  that  if  the 
minister  has  not  exceeded  the  autliority  given  in  his  patent  cre- 
dentials, the  sovereign  is  bound  to  ratify,  although  the  minister 
may  have  deviated  from  his  secret  uistructions.  Bynkershoek 
admits  that  if  the  credentials  are  special,  and  describe  the  particu- 
lars of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  minister,  the  sovereign  is 
bound  to  ratify  whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance  of  tills  author- 
ity. But  the  credentials  given  to  plenipotentiaries  are  rarely 
special,  still  more  rai'ely  does  tlie  secret  authority  contradict  the 
public  full-power,  and  most  rarely  of  all  does  a  minister  disre- 
gard his  secret  instructions,  (a)  But  what  if  he  should  disregard 
them  ?  Is  the  sovereign  bound  to  ratify  in  pursuance  of  the 
promise  contained  in  the  full-power  ?  According  to  Bynkershoek, 
the  usage  of  nations,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  required  a  rati- 
fication by  the  sovereign  to  give  validity  to  treaties  concluded  by 
his  minister,  in  every  instance,  except  in  the  very  rare  case  where 
the  entire  instrnetioiis  were  contained  in  the  patent  full-power. 
He  controverts  the  position  of  Wicquefort,  (^L' AmbasBadeur  et  see 
^(motions,  liv.  ii,  §  15,)  condemning  the  conduct  of  tliose  princes 
who  had  refused  to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  ministers  on  the  ground. 
of  their  contravening  secret  instructions.  The  analogies  of  the 
Koman  law,  and  the  usages  of  tlic  Boman  people,  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  unerring  guide  in  this  matter,  since  time  had 
gradually  worked  a  change  in  the  usage  of  nations,  which  consti- 
tutes the  law  of  nations ;  and  Wicquefort  himself,  in  another 
passage,  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  ratification  to  give  valid- 
ity to  the  acts  of  a  minister  under  his  full-power,  (by    Bynkershoek 

(n]  "  Sed  rarum  est,  quod  publica  niandata  sint  specialia ;  rarius,  quod  arcanum 
man  latum  publico  3it  contranum  rar  saimum  \  er  qu  1  leg  itus  arcanum  poslerius 
apemat  et  ex  publito  prion  rem  a^.K't  BjnkerBlod.  Quiest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  ii. 
cap   7 

(6)  Std  quod  olim  obtroujt  nunc  non  obtinet  ut  mores  gentium  sicpe  Eoleiit 
mntan  nam  p  stquam  raliliabitionum  u  us  invalmt  inter  gei  tes  tantum  non  omnea 
receptuni  eat,  ne  ftedera  et  pacta  a  legatia  imta  vilerent  msi  ea  probai'erint  priii- 
cipes  quorum  res  agitur  Ipse  Wicquefort  (eodem  opete  lib  i.  §  16),  necessitatem 
ratihabitionum  eatta  agnoscit  hi  ce  verbis  Que  lee  pouvoirs,  qnelqnes  amples  et 
absolus  quils  soteiit  iienC  toiij  ur^  quelque  relatiin  aux  ordres  secrets  qu'oD  leur 
doDoe  qui  peuient  £tre  changes  et  alterea  et  qm  le  sont  BOD>eat,  selon  les  conjunc- 
tuies  et  les  revolutions  des  afi^es-      Ibid.  331 
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does  not,  however,  deny  that,  if  tlie  njinister  has  acted  precisely  in 
conformity  with  his  patent  full-power,  which  may  he  special,  or  his 
secret  instructions,  which  are  always  special,  even  the  sovereign  is 
bound  to  ratify  his  acts,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
bad  faith  if  he  refuses.  But  if  the  minister  exceed  his  authority, 
or  undertake  to  treat  points  not  contained  in  his  full-power  and 
instructions,  the  sovereign  is  fully  justified  iii  delaying,  or  even 
refusing  his  ratification.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case  must  determine  whctlier  the  rule  or  the  exception 
ought  to  he  applied,  (c) 

Opinion  §  259.  Vattcl  conslders  the  sovereign  as  bound  by  the 
of  \  Bttei,  ^p|g  qC  jj^g  minister,  witliin  the  limits  of  his  credentials, 
nnless  the  power  of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved,  according  to 
the  practice  already  established  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

"  Sovereigns  treat  with  each  otlier  tlirough  the  medium  of  their 
attorneys  or  agents,  who  ai'c  invested  witli  sufficient  powers  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  commonly  called  plenipotentiaries.  To  their 
office  we  may  apply  all  the  rules  of  natural  law  wliich  respect 
thiiigs  done  by  commission.  Tlie  rights  of  tlie  agent  are  deter- 
mhied  by  the  instructions  that  are  given  him.  lie  must  not 
deviate  from  them ;  hut  every  promise  which  ho  makes,  within 
the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  extent  of  his  powers, 
binds  his  constituent. 

"  At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty,  princes 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying  what  has  been  con- 
cluded in  tlieir  name  by  their  ministers.  The  full-power  is  but  a 
procuration  cum  libera.  If  this  procuration  were  to  have  its  full 
effect,  they  could  not  he  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.  But  as 
princes  cannot  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engagements  othei-wise 
than  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence  on 

(c)  "Non  tamen  negaverim,  ei  legatus  publicum  mandatum,  i^uod  farlo  speciale 
est,  vel  arcanum,  quud  semper  est  speciale,  examuGsim  sequutus,  foxIcrEi  et  pacta  ineat, 
jusU  principis  esse  ea  probare,  et,  nisi  ptotuiverit,  mal%  fldei  reum  esse,  simulque 
legatum  ludibrio ;  siu  autem  mandatum  excesserit,  vel  fo^eribns  et  pactiB  nora 
qufedam  sint  inserta,  de  quibna  nttiil  mandatum  erat,  optjmojure  poterit  princeps  vel 
difibre  ratibabitiouem,  vel  plane  negate.  Secundum  h^ec  damnaverim  vel  probaverim 
negatas  raljliabidones,  de  quibiis  prolixfe  agil  Wii^uefort,  (lib.  ii.  §  15.)  In  singulis 
causis,  quas  ipse  ibi  recenset,  ego  nolim  judex  eedere,  nam  plurimum  fact!  luibent, 
quod  me  latet,  et  forte  ipsum  latuit.  Non  immeritb  autem  nunc  gentibus  placuit 
tatihabitio,  ciim  mandala  pnblica,  ut  modo  dicebam,  vix  unquam  sint  spccialia,  et 
arcana  legatua  ih  ecriniis  suia  servare  Bolent,  neque  aiieo  do  his  quicquam  reacire 
possint,  quibuscum  actum  est."    Ibid. 
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their  treaties  until  they  have  agreed  to  and  ratified  them.  Tims, 
as  every  agreement  made  by  the  minister  remains  invalid  until 
sanctioned  by  the  ratification  of  the  prince,  there  is  less  danger 
in  giving  the  minister  a  full-power.  But  before  a  sovereign  can 
honorably  refuse  to  ratify  tliat  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue 
of  a  foil-power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and,  in 
particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated  from  his 
instructions."  (a) 

The  slightest  reflection  will  show  how  wide  is  tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  power  given  by  sovereigns  to  their  ministers  to  negotiate 
treaties  respecting  vast  and  complicated  international  concerns, 
and  tliat  given  by  an  individual  to  his  agent  or  attorney  to  contract 
with  another  in  his  name  respecting  mere  private  affairs.  The 
acts  of  public  ministers  under  such  full-powers  have  been  con- 
sidered from  very  early  times  as  subject  to  ratification.  (5) 

§  260.  The  reason  on  whicli  this  practice  is  founded  is  . 

clearly  explained  by  a  veteran  diplomate  whose  long  ex-  ofSirKob- 
perience  gives  additional  weight  to  his  autliority.  "  The 
forms  in  which  one  State  negotiates  with  another,"  says  Sir  Robert 
Adair,  "  requiring,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  business  itself,  that  the 
powers  to  transact  it  siiould  be  as  extensive  and  general  as  words 
can  render  them,  it  is  usual  so  to  draw  them  up,  even  to  a  promise 
to  ratify ;  altliough,  in  practice,  the  non-ratification  of  preliminaries 
is  never  considered  to  be  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nationsr 
The  reason  is  plain.  A  plenipotentiary,  to  obtain  credit  witli  a 
State  on  an  equality  with  his  master,  must  be  invested  with  powers 
to  do,  and  agree  to,  all  that  could  be  done  and  agreed  to  by  his 
master  himself,  even  to  the  alienating  the  best  part  of  his  territo- 
ries.     But  the  exercise  of  tliese  vast  powers,  always  under  the 

(o)  Valtel,  Droit  des  Gens,  iiv.  ii.  eh.  12,  §  156. 

(6)  Onp  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  this  practice  was  ^ven  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded,  in  561,  by  the  Eoman  Emperor  Justinian,  with  Cosroes  I.,  King  of 
Persia.  Both  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty,  signed  by  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries,  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  two  monarchs,  and  the  ratifica- 
tjona  formally  exchanged.    Barbejrac,  Hietoire  des  Anciens  Traiti^,  Partie  ll.  p.  295. 

It  has  been  very  j  ustly  observed  that  ttiia  example  of  the  exchange  of  formal  rati- 
fications, at  a  period  of  the  world  like  that  of  Justinian,  which  invented  nothing,  but 
only  collected  and  followed  tlie  precedents  of  the  preluding  ages,  is  conclusive  to 
show  that  this  sanction  was  then  deemed  necessary  by  ttie  general  usage  of  nations 
to  give  validity  to  treaties  concluded  under  full  powers.  Wurm,  die  Ratification  von 
Staatsverttagen,  dentsche  vierteljahrs-Sohrift,  Nr.  29. 
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understood  control  of  non-ratification,  is  regulated  by  his  instruc- 
tions." (a) 
""  Opinion  §  261,  The  exposition  of  the  approved  practice  of  na- 
of  Kiuber.  tioiis,  from  which  alone  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to 
this  matter  can  be  deduced,  conclusiveljs  shows  that  a  full-power, 
however  general,  and  even  extending  to  a  promise  to  ratify,  does 
not  involve  the  obligation  of  ratifying  in  a  case  where  the  plenipo- 
tentiary has  deviated  from  his  instructiona.  Yet  the  contrary 
doctrine,  inferred,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  earlier  public  jurists, 
from  the  analogies  of  private  law  m  respect  to  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  concluded  by  procuration,  is  countenanced  by  a  modem 
writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Kliiber  asserts  that  "  public 
treaties  can  only  be  concluded  in  a  vahd  manner  by  the  ruler  of 
the  State,  who  represents  it  towards  foreign  nations,  either  im- 
mediately by  liimself,  or  through  the  agency  of  plenipotentiaries, 
and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
State.  A  treaty  concluded  by  such  a  plenipotentiary  is  valid,  pro- 
vided he  has  not  transcended  his  patent  full-power ;  and  a  subse- 
quent ratification  is  only  required  in  the  case  where  it  is  expressly 
reserved  in  the  full-power,  or  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  present  in  all  those  conventions  which  are  not, 
such  as  military  arrangements  are,  of  urgent  necessity.  The  rati- 
fication by  one  of  tlie  contracting  parties  does  not  bind  the  otlier 
party  to  give  his  in  return.  Except  in  the  case  of  special  stipula- 
tions, a  treaty  is  deemed  to  take  effect  from  tlie  time  of  the  signa- 
ture, and  not  from  that  of  tlie  ratification.  A  simple  sponsion,  an 
engagement  entered  into  for  the  State,  whctlier  made  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  or  his  agent,  unless  he  has  full  authority  for 
making  it,  is  not  binding,  except  so  far  as  it  is  ratified  by  the  State. 
The  question  whether  a  treaty,  made  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by 
the  chief  of  tlie  government  with  the  enemy,  while  the  former 
is  a  prisoner  of  war,  is  binding  on  the  State,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  even  as  a  sponsion,  has  given  rise  to  serious  dis- 
putes." (a) 

Opinion  §  2^2'  Martens  concurs  with  Kliiber  so  far  as  to  admit, 
of  Martens,  (jj^t  what  he  calls  the  universal  lav^  of  nations,  "  does  not 
require  a  special  ratification  to  render  obligatory  the  engagement 

(a)  Adair,  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  p.  64. 

(a)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Geus  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  142. 
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of  a  minister  acting  witliin  tlie  limits  of  liis  full-power,  on  tlic 
faith  of  wliicli  tlie  otlier  contracting  party  lias  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  him,  even  if  the  miiiistcr  lias  transcended  his  secret 
instructions."  But  he  very  correctly  adds,  tliat  "  tlie  positive  law 
of  nations,  considering  the  necessity  of  giving  to  negotiators  very 
extensive  full-powers,  has  required  a  special  ratification  so  as  not 
to  expose  the  State  to  the  irreparable  injury  which  tlie  inadvertence 
or  had  faitli  of  a  subordinate  authority  might  occasion  it ;  so  that 
treaties  are  only  roiicd  on  when  ratified.  But  the  reason  of  this 
usage,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  time,  siifficiently 
shows,  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  duly  offers  his  ratification, 
the  other  party  cannot  refuse  his  in  return,  except  so  far  as  his 
agent  may  have  transcended  the  limits  of  his  instructions,  and 
consequently  is  liable  to  punishment ;  and  that,  at  least  regu- 
larly, it  does  not  depend  upon  the  unlimited  discretion  of  one 
nation  to  refuse  its  ratification  by  alleging  mere  reasons  of  con- 
venience." (a) 

Martens  remarks  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work, 
published  after  t-lubei  s  had  appeared,  that  the  latter  is  of  a 
contriiy  opinion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  one  party  to  exchange 
ratiticitions  when  prupo-x-d  by  the  other ;  "  and  as  he  (Kliiber) 
conbideis  the  ratification  a&  nece'tsoiy  only  where  it  is  reserved 
in  tlie  full  power  or  m  tlic  tieaty  itself,  (which  is  at  present 
rarely  omitted ')  it  seems  that  this  author  deduces  from  this  res- 
ervation the  right  of  arbitiariiy  icfusmg  the  ratification,  which  I 
doubt     (by 

This  observation  of  Martens  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  KiUber,  into  which  we  had  our- 
selves inadvertently  fallen,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
Although  he  has  not,  perhaps,  guarded  his  meanuig  with  sufii- 
cient  caution,  furtlier  examination  has  convinced  us  that  neither 
Kliiber,  nor  any  other  institutional  writer,  has  laid  down  so  lax  a 
principle,  as  that  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  concluded  in  con- 
formity with  a  full-power,  may  be  refused  at  tlie  mere  caprice  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  without  assigning  strong  and 
solid  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

The  expressions  used  by  Vattel,  that  "  before  a  sovereign  can 
honorably  refuse  to  ratify  tliat  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue 

(a)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  §  48.  (6)  Martens,  3d  edit,,  note/ 
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of  a  full-power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and  in 
particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated  from  his 
instructions,"  may  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  such  devia^ 
tion  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  strong  and  solid  reasons  to 
be  alleged  for  refusing  to  ratify.  But  several  classes  of  cases 
may  be  enumerated,  in  which,  it  is  conceived,  such  refusal  might 
be  justified,  even  where  the  minister  had  not  transcended  or 
violated  his  instructions.  Among  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  — 
Juatiiica-       §  263,  1.  Treaties  may  be  avoided,  even  subsequent  ti 


tionEiofre 


ratification,  upon  the  ground  of  the  impossibility,  physi- 
mtiiy,  cal  or  moral,  of  fulfilling  their  stipulations.  Physical 
impossibility  is  where  the  party  making  the  stipulation  is  disabled 
from  fulfilling  it  for  want  of  tlie  necessary  physical  means  depend- 
ing ou  himself.  Moral  impossibility  is  where  the  execution  of  the 
engagement  would  affect  injuriously  the  rights  of  third  parties. 
It  follows,  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the 
treaty  arises,  or  is  discovered  previous  to  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, it  may  be  refused  on  this  ground. 

2.  Upon  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties  respectuig  a 
matter  of  fact,  which,  had  it  been  known  in  its  true  circumstances, 
would  have  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Here,  also,  if 
tlie  error  be  discovered  previous  to  the  Tatificatiou,  it  may  be  with- 
held upon  this  ground. 

3.  In  case  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  on  which  the  validity 
of  tlie  treaty  is  made  to  depend,  either  by  an  express  stipulation, 
(dausula  rebus  sic  stantibus,')  or  by  the  nature  of  the  treaty  itself. 
As  such  a  change  of  circumstances  would  avoid  the  treaty,  even 
after  ratification,  so  if  it  take  place  previous  to  the  ratification, 
it  will  afford  a  strong  and  solid  reason  for  withholding  that  sanc- 
tion. 

§  264.  Every  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  par- 
whftt  event  ties  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  unless  it  contain  an 
""  ^'  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  The  exchange  of 
ratifications  has  a  retroactive  cfl!ect,  confirming  the  treaty  from  its 
date,  (a) 

The  recent  interference  of  four  of  the  great  European  powers  in 

(a)  Martens,  Pr&Is,  &c.,  §  48.  Essai  concernant  les  Armateure,  &c.,  J  48.  Kluber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Moiiecne  de  I'Europe,  g  48.    Hefiler,  das  europaischo  Volkerreoht, 
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the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  afEbrda  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  treaty  conclaled  bj  pie  pote  t  ar  es  wl  cl  was  not 
only  held  to  be  completely  I  d  g  betwoc  tl  e  co  t  ict  g  par- 
ties, b\it  the  execution  of  wl  cl  wis  actuilly  comme  ed  lefore 
the  exchange  of  ratificat  o  a  Sucl  was  tl  e  case  w  tl  tl  e  Con- 
vention of  the  15th  July  18-10  1  etween  \  tr  a  C  eat  Br  tiin, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  In  the  seciet  piotocol  annexed  to 
the  treaty,  it  was  stated  that,  on  account  of  the  distance  which 
separated  the  respective  courts  from  each  other,  the  interests  of 
hiimanity,  and  weighty  considerations  of  European  policy,  the 
plenipotentiaries,  in  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  had  agreed  tliat 
the  preliminary  measures  should  he  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  and  without  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
consenting  formally  by  the  present  act,  and  with  the  assent  of  tiieir 
courts,  to  the  immediate  execution  of  tliese  measures." 

This  anomalous  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  contradict  the 
principles  above  stated,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  previous  ratifica- 
tion, to  give  complete  effect  to  a  treaty  concluded  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries. But  furtlier  reflection  will  show  the  obvious  distinction 
which  exists  between  a  declaration  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  author- 
ized by  t!ie  instructions  of  their  respective  courts,  dispensing  by 
mutual  consent  with  the  previous  ratification  and  a  demand 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  witliout  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the  other 
party.  (6) 

§  265.  Tlie  municipal  constitution  of  every  particular 
State  determines  in  whom  resides  the  authoiity  to  ratify  tre»ti^ 
treaties  negotiated  and  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  so  ^^Lrle- 
as  to  render  them  obligatory  upon  tlie  nation      In  ahso-  f^g^uJ, "" 
lute  monarchies,  it  is  the  preregative  of  the  sovereign  i»i  ^odeh 
himself  to  confirm  the  act  of  his  pienipol«ntiaiy  by  his 
final  sanction.     In  certain  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies, 
tlie  consent  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  is,  in  some  cases, 
required  for  that  purpose.     In  some  lepubln-s,  as  m  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
are  essential,  to  enable  the  chief  executive  magistrate  to  pledge  the 
national  faith  in  this  form.     In  all  these  eases  it  is,  consequently, 
an  implied  condition  in  negotiating  with  foreign  powers,  that  the 

{6)  Murliard,  Souveau  ItecueU  Gen&al,  torn.  i.  p.  163, 
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treaties  concluded  by  tlio  executive  government  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tlie  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State.i^ 

"  He  who  contracts  with  another,"  says  Ulpian,  "  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  his  condition."  Qui  cum  alio  contrahit,  yel  est, 
vel  debet  esse  non  ignarus  conditionis  ejus,  (1.  19,  D.  de  div.  R.  J. 
50, 17.)  But,  in  practice,  the  full  powers  given  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  their  plenipotentiaries  always  ex- 
pressly reserve  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  them, 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Auxiiia  ■  §  ^^^*  '^^^  treaty,  when  thus  ratified,  is  obligatory 
legislative  upon  the  Contracting  States,  independently  of  tlie  aux- 
howfernV  iliary  legislative  measures,  which  may  be  necessary  on 
^nS^idV  the  part  of  either,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  complete 
of  a  treaty,  gg-ggj^  "Where,  indeed,  such  auxiliary  legislation  be- 
comes necessary,  in  consequence  of  some  limitation  upon  the 
treaty-making  power,  expressed  in  tlie  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State,  or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  —  such  for  esamplc,  as  a  prohibition  of  alien- 
ating the  national  domain,  —  then  the  treaty  may  be  considered  as 
imperfect  in  its  obligation,  until  the  national  assent  lias  been  given 
in  the  forms  required  by  the  municipal  constitution.  A  general 
power  to  make  treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to 
decide  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and,  among  these, 
may  properly  be  included  the  cession  of  the  public  territory  and 
other  property,  as  well  as  of  private  property  included  in  tlie  emi- 
nent domain  amiexed  to  the  national  sovereignty.  If  there  be  no 
limitation  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  or 
necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constihitional 
authorities  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessa- 

[IK  For  this  reason,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Stafea  are  not  willing  to  eign 
or  receive  deelaralions  or  other  notes  in  eonnection  with  a  treaty.  If  such  notes  can 
possihly  affect  tlie  treaty,  they  sbouid  be  comnmnicated  to  the  Senate,  ae  part  of 
the  compact.  (Mr.  Adams  to  Eurl  Buesell,  Aug.  28,  1861,  on  the  declaration 
proposed  to  be  attached  to  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  Declarations  of 
Paris;  V.  S.  Dipl,  Corr.  18G1,  p.  180.  See  also  Mr.  Casa  to  Mr,  Sandford,  Oct.  22, 
1859,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  86t}i  Cong.  2d  Seas.  No.  10.  Presidept  Polk's  message  of  Feb,  8, 
1849,  Cong,  Globe,  1849,  p.  486,)  This  sulgect  was  also  diseusfed  in  connection  with 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  where  the  British  Minister,  in  exchanging  ralificationa, 
sent  a  note  of  exphmation  to  Mr.  Clayton,  to  which  the  latter  replied.  Sen,  Ex,  Doc. 
No,  12,  82d  Cong.  2d  Seas.  Also,  Mr.  Wheaton's  letter  to  the  State  Department,  of 
Sit  July,  1840,  respecting  the  treaty  with  Hanover.]  —  D, 
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rily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and  private  property,  when 
deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  (a) 

Ooimnereial  treaties,  wliich  liave  the  effect  of  altering  tiie  exist- 
ing laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  contracting  parties,  may 
require  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  power  in  each  State  for 
their  execution.  Thus  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  by  wliich  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  reciprocity,  was  never 
carried  into  effect ;  the  British  Parliament  having  rejected  the  bill 
whicli  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  existing 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  so  as  to  adapt  tliem  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  (&)  In  treaties  requiring  tho  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  their  execution,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  British 
government  to  stipulate  that  the  King  will  recommend  to  Parliaf 
ment  to  make  the  grant  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  by  which  treaties  made  and 
ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate, are  declared  to  be  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  it  seems  to 
be  understood  that  tlie  Congress  is  bound  to  redeem  tlie  national 
faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect,  (e)^^ 

(a)  Grotiaa,  de  Juc,  Be],  ac  Pac.  lib,  iii.  cap.  20,  §  7.  Vattel,  Droit  lies  Gens,  liv.  i. 
ch.  20,  §  244;  ch.  2,  S§  26^-266.     Kent's  Comm.  i.  164. 

{b)  Lord  Mahoii'a  Uiatory  of  England  from  tlie  Peace  of  Utrecht,  i.  21, 
{<■)  Kent's  Comm.  i.  285.  i 

J139  Id  further  illustration  of  this  point,  see  the  following  ;  Foster  v.  Neilson,  Peters'a 
B«p.  ii.  814.  United  Stales  u.  Arredondo,  Peters's  Eep.  vi.  735.  Cong.  Globe,  1858-4, 
App.  p.  1020 ;  and  1885-6,  pp  528  699,  1173  Whealon  e  Life  of  Pinknej,  517-549. 
Annual  Reg.  1834,  p.  861  U  S  Laws,  in  354  Mr  Wheaton  to  the  Attornej- 
General,  20lh  January,  1835  Opiiuona  of  Attorn  Gen  vi  291.  Heffler's  Europ. 
Viilkcr.  §  94.    Phillimore's  Intern    Law,  ch   6     Halleck's  Intern,  Law,  191, 

As  a  matter  of  international  law,  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  treaty-making 
department  of  a  nation  concludes  a  treaty  by  which  it  la  agreed  that  certain  things 
are  to  be  done,  the  nation  is  bound ,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  other  nation,  in  case  of 

reac  (T  pa   m  m 
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Freedom  §  267.  By  the  general  •principles  of  private  jiirispm- 
ho^finne-  deuce,  recognized  by  most,  if  not  all,  civilized  countries, 
^^vafiditv  ^  contract  obtained  by  violence  is  void.  Freedom  of  con- 
of  treatieE.  ggnt  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement,  and 
contracts  obtained  under  duress  are  void,  because  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society  requires  that  they  should  be  so.  If  they  were 
binding,  the  timid  would  constantly  be  forced  by  tlireats,  or  by 
violence,  into  a  surrender  of  their  just  rights.  The  notoriety  of 
the  rule  tliat  such  engagements  are  void,  makes  tlie  attempt  to 
extort  thorn  among  the  rarest  of  human  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  tlie  engagements  entered  ■ 
into  by  a  nation  under  such  duress  as  is  implied  by  tlie  defeat  of 
its  military  forces,  the  distress  of  its  people,  and  the  occupation 
of  its  territories  by  an  enemy,  should  be  held  binding ;  for  if  they 
were  not,  wars  could  only  be  terminated  by  the  utter  subjugation 
and  ruin  of  the  weaker  party.  Nor  does  inadequacy  of  considera^ 
tion,  or  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  between  nations, 
such  as  might  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  contract  as  between  pri- 
vate individuals  on  the  ground  of  gross  inequality  or  enormous  le- 
sion, form  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty,  (a) 

Transitory     §  268,  General  compacts  between  nations  may  be  di- 
conventioQB  yi^g^  {nto  wliat  are   called   tramitory  conventwm,  and 

perpetual  m  j  j 

iheir  nature,  treaties  properly  so  termed.  The  iirst  are  perpetual  in 
their  nature,  so  that,  being  once  carried  into  effect,  they  subsist 
independent  of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  and  form  of  govern- 
ment of  tlie  contracting  parties ;  and  although  their  operation  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  suspended  dtiring  war,  they  revive  on  the  retuni 
of  peace  without  any  express  stipulation.  Such  are  treaties  of 
cession,  boundary,  or  exchange  of  territory,  or  those  which  create 
a  permanent  servitude  in  favor  of  one  nation  within  the  territoiy 
of  anotlier.  (a) 

is  a  national  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  may  be  ao  regarded  by  the  other  party. 
This  traa  settled  in  Washington's  administration,  in  the  case  of  the  vote  of  the  appro- 
priations required  by  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794.  The  United  States  took  the  same 
grotmd  as  to  France,  in  1834,  when  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  failed  to  vote 
the  supplies  necessary  to  pay  the  American  indemnities.  The  judiciary  of  Uie  United 
Stales  must  always  resaril  treaties,  not  as  mere  political  contracts,  but  as  law ;  for 
they  are  made  such,  in  terms,  by  the  Conslitutiou.]  —  D. 

(o)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Rev,  No.  CLVI.  art.  1.    Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  ii.  eh.  2, 
S§  50,  52.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  sect.  siv.  §§  4-12. 

(o)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  VI,  %  192.    Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  2,  §  68. 
840 
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Tliua  tlie  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  latter  was 
aclcnowledged,  proliibited  futiiro  confiscations  of  property ;  and 
tlie  treaty  of  1794,  between  tlie  same  parties,  confirmed  the  titles 
of  British  subjects  holding  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
American  citizens  holding  lands  in  Great  Britain,  which  might 
otherwise  be  forfeited  for  alienage.  Under  these  stipulations,  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  determined,  that  the  title 
both  of  British  natural  subjects  and  of  corporations  to  lands  in 
America  was  protected  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  confirmed  by 
the  'treaty  of  1794,  so  that  it  could  not  be  forfeited  by  any  inter- 
mediate legislative  act,  or  other  proceeding,  for  alienage.  Even 
supposing  the  treaties  were  abrogated  by  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries  in  1812,  it  would  not  follow  that  tlie 
rights  of  property  already  vested  under  those  treaties  could  be 
devested  by  supervening  hostilities.  The  extinction  of  the  treaties 
would  no  more  extinguish  the  title  to  real  property  acquired  or 
secured  under  their  stipulations  than  the  repeal  of  a  municipal 
law  affects  rights  of  property  vested  under  its  provisions.^*"  But 
independent  of  tliis  incontestable  principle,  on  which  the  security 
of  all  property  rests,  the  court  was  not  inclined  to  admit  tlie  doc- 
trine that  treaties  become,  by  war  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  ipso  facto  extinguished  if  not  revived  by  an  express  or 
implied  renewal  on  the  return  of  peace.  "Whatever  might  be  the 
latitude  of  doctrine  laid  down  by  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  deahng  in  general  terms  in  relation  to  tlie  subject,  it  was 
satisfied  that  tlie  doctrine  contended  for  was  not  universally  true. 
There  might  be  treaties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  their  object  and 
import,  as  that  war  would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  them ;  but 
where  treaties  contemplated  a  permanent  arrangement  of  ten-itory, 
and  other  national  rights,  or  in  their  terms  were  meant  to  provide 
for  the  e'l'ent  of  an  intervening  war,  it  would  be  against  every 
principle  of  just  interpretation  to  hold  them  extinguished  by  war. 
If  such  were  the  law,  even  the  treaty  of  1783,  so  far  as  it  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledged  then:  independence, 
would  be  gone,  and  they  would  have  had  again  to  struggle  for 
both,  upon  original  revolutionary  principles.  Such  a  construction 
was  never  asserted,  and  would  be  so  monstrous  as  to  supersede  all 

[1'"  See  Chirac  v.  Cfiirac,  Wheatoii's  Rep.  ii.  2TT.]  —  D, 
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reasoning.  The  court,  therefore,  concluded  that  treaties  stipu- 
lating for  permanent  rights  and  general  aiTangements,  and  pro- 
fessing to  aim  at  perpetuity,  and  to  deal  with  the  case  of  war  as 
well  as  of  peace,  do  not  cease  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  but  are, 
at  most,  only  suspended  while  it  lasts ;  and  luilees  they  are  waived 
by  the  parties,  or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  revive 
upon  tlie  return  of  peace.  (6)"^ 

Coniro-  §  269.  By  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
tiS^  1T83,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it 
and^rursii  ^^^  "  ^g^ecd  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
eovem-  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  tlie  right  to  take  fish  of 
speoting  the  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other 
fiiiery  on  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
the  BriSah"  reiice,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the  in- 
?n  North^  habitants  of  both  countries  used,  at  any  time  heretofore, 
America,  to  fisli ;  and  also  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  (but 
not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island.) 'and  also  on  tlie 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
doniinions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unijettled  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labra- 
dor, so  long  as  tlie  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  same,  or  eitlier  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  with- 
out a  previous  agreement  for  tliat  purpose  with  the  mhabitants, 
proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

§  270.  During  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  the 
tion  at         British  plenipotentiaries  gave  notice  that  their  goveni- 
*^  ment  "  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States, 

gratuitously,  the  privileges  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them 
of  fishing  witliin  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of 
using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for  purposes  connected 

(i)  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  roroign  Parts  v.  The  Town 
of  New  Raven,  Wheaton's  Rep.  Tiii.  464.  The  same  principle  was  asserted  by  the 
Englieh  Conrt  of  Chancery,  as  to  American  citizens  holding  lands  in  Grea.t  Britain 
under  the  treaty  of  1794,  in  Sutton  M.  Sutton,  Kussell  &  Milne's  Rep.  i.  663. 

I'"  Sve  also  Phillimore's  Intern,  Law,  iii,  671.  Twiss's  Law  of  Nations,  i.  350,] 
—  D. 
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with  the  British  fisheries."  In  answer  to  this  declaration  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  stated  that  tliey  were  "  not  authorized 
to  bring  into  diacuasion  any  of  the  riglits  or  liberties  which  the 
United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto ;  from 
their  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  cliaractcr  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
by  whicli  they  were  recognized,  no  further  stipulation  has  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  goYernment  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
title them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  all." 

The  ti'eaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  therefore,  con- 
tained no  stipulation  on  the  subject ;  and  the  British  government 
subsequently  expressed  its  intention  to  exclude  the  American  fish- 
ing-vessels from  the  liberty  of  fishing  within  one  marine  league 
of  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  in  Xorth  America,  and 
from  that  of  drying  and  curing  their  fish  on  the  unsettled  parts 
of  those  territories,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  within 
those  pai'ts  which  had  become  settled  since  the  peace  of  1783. 

§  271.  In  discussing  this  question,  the  American  min- 
ister in  London,  Mr.  J,  Q.  Adams,  stated,  that  from  the  Artams'a 
time  the  settlement  in  North  America,  constituting  tlie 
United  States,  was  made,  until  tlieir  separation  from  Great  Britain 
and  their  establishment  as  distinct  sovereignties,  these  liberties 
of  fishing,  and  of  drying  and  curing  fish,  had  been  enjoyed  by 
them,  in  common  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  British  empire. 
In  point  of  principle,  they  were  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  enjoyed  more  of  them  than 
any  other  portion  of  tlie  empire  ;  their  settlement  of  the  neiglibor- 
ing  country  having  naturally  led  to  the  discovery  and  improvement 
of  these  fisheries ;  and  their  proximity  to  the  places  where  they 
were  prosecuted,  having  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  most 
advantageous  fishuig  grounds,  and  given  them  facilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  occupation  in  those  regions,  which  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  empire  could  not  possess.  It  might  be  added,  that 
they  liad  contributed  their  full  share,  and  more  than  their  share, 
in  securing  the  conquest  from  Franco  of  the  provinces  on  the 
coasts  of  which  these  fisheries  were  situated. 

It  was  doubtless  upon  considerations  such  as  those  that  an  ex- 
press stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  recognizing 
the  riglits  and  liberties  which  had  always  been  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  these  fisheries,  and  declaring  that 
they  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing  on  tlie  Grand 
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Bank,  and  other  places  of  common  jurisdiction,  and  have  the 
liberty  of  fishing,  and  drying  aiid  curing  their  fish,  within  the  ex- 
clusive British  jurisdiction  on  the  North  American  coasts,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  wliilst  they  formed  a  part  of  the  British 
nation.  This  stipulaiion  was  a  part  of  that  treaty  by  which  His 
Majesty  acknowledged  the  United  States  as  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  States,  and  that  he  treated  with  them  as  such. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  tliis  treaty  was  not,  in 
its  general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by  the  common  under- 
standing and  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  considered  as  annulled 
by  a  subsequent  war  between  tiie  same  parties.  To  suppose  that 
it  is,  would  imply  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  a  sovereign 
and  independent  State,  Hable  to  forfeit  its  right  of  sovereignty  by 
the  act  Qf  exercising  it  on  a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  very 
words  of  the  treaty  attested  that  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  were  not  considered  as  grants  from  Hia 
Majesty.  They  were  taken  and  expressed  as  existing  before  the 
treaty  was  made,  and  as  then  only  first  formally  recognized  by 
Great  Britain. 

Precisely  of  the  same  nature  were  the  rights  and  liberties  in  the 
fisheries.  They  were,  in  no  respect,  grants  from  tlie  king  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  them  as 
rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  before  the  separation  of  tlie  two  coun- 
tries, and  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  should  continue  to  be 
enjoyed  under  the  new  relations  which  were  to  subsist  between 
tliem,  constituted  the  essence  of  the  article  concerning  the  fish- 
eries. The  very  peculiarity  of  tlie  stipulation  was  an  evidence 
that  it  was  not,  on  either  side,  understood  or  intended  as  a  grant 
from  one  sovereign  State  to  another.  Had  it  been  so  understood, 
neither  could  the  United  States  have  claimed,  nor  would  Great 
Britain  have  granted,  gratuitously,  any  such  concession.  There 
was  nothing,  either  in  tlie  state  of  things,  or  in  the  disposition  of 
the  parties,  which  could  have  led  to  such  a  stipulation  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britaiii,  as  on  the  ground  of  a  grant  without  an 
equivalent. 

If  the  stipulation  by  thetreaty  of  1783,  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions by  which  His  Majesty  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  United  States ;  if  it  was  the  mere  recognition 
of  rights  and  liberties  previously  existing  and  enjoyed,  it  was 
neither  a  privilege  gratuitously  granted,  nor  liable  to  be  forfeited 
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by  the  mere  existence  of  a  subsequent  war.  If  it  was  not  for- 
feited by  the  wai  neither  could  it  be  impaired  by  tlie  dbclai  xtuu 
of  Greit  Biitain  at  Client  that  she  did  not  intend  to  luii-w  the 
grant  Wheie  there  liil  been  no  giatuitous  concession  there 
could  bo  none  to  itntw  the  rights  and  hbeities  of  the  Liuted 
States  could  not  be  cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  the  Eiitish 
intciitio  is  Nothing  could  ibiOi^ate  them  but  a  renunciation  by 
tbe  Uu  ted  States,  tbembelvts  (n) 

§  272  In  the  aii&wei  of  the  Biitish  goveinment  to  this 
communicition  it  wis  stated  that  Great  Biitain  halsahuata 
always  considered  the  hbeity  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  *' 
United  States  of  fibbing  within  Biitish  limits  ind  using  Bntibh 
territory  as  deiived  from  the  :>d  aiticle  of  the  treaty  of  11^6  and 
from  that  alone  and  that  the  claim  of  an  independent  State  to 
occup)  and  use  at  its  discietion  any  jortion  of  the  teiritory  of 
anothet,  without  compensation  or  coriesponding  indulgence  could 
not  re  t  on  any  othei  foundation  thin  conyentional  stipulation  It 
was  unnecessiry  ta  inquite  into  the  motives  which  might  have 
originally  influenced  Gicat  Bntiin  m  conceding  such  liberties  to 
the  United  States  or  whetliei  other  aiticlcs  of  the  taity  lid  or  did 
not,  in  fact,  iffoi  1  m  equivalent  foi  them  because  all  tbe  stipult 
tions  profess  to  be  tounded  on  reciprocil  advantage  ind  mutual 
convenience  If  tlie  United  Stitcs  derned  from  that  tieity  piiM 
leges,  from  which  other  independent  nations  not  admitted  by  treaty 
were  excluded,  the  duration  of  the  privileges  must  depend  on  the 
duration  of  the  instrument  by  which  they  were  granted ;  and  if 
the  war  abrogated  the  treaty,  it  deteimmed  the  privileges.  It  had 
been  urged,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
treaty  of  1783  was  of  a  peculiai  character,  and  that,  because  it 
contained  a  recognition  of  Ameiican  independence,  it  could  not  be 
abrogated  by  a  subsequent  wai  between  the  parties.  To  a  position 
of  this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  could  not  accede.  Slie  knew  of 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a 
subsequent  war  between  tlie  same  parties ;  she  could  not,  therefore, 
consent  to  give  her  diplomatic  relations  with  one  State  a  different 
degree  of  permanency  from  that  on  which  her  connection  with  all 
other  States  depended.  Nor  could  she  consider  any  one  State  at 
liberty  to  assign  to  a  treaty  made  with  her  such  a  peculiarity  of 

(a)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Earl  Bathurst,  Sept.  25,  1815 ;  American  State  Papers, 
fol.  edit.  1834.  iv.  352. 
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character  as  should  make  it,  as  to  duration,  an  esecption  to  all 
other  trealios,  in  order  to  found,  on  a  peculiarity  thus  assumed,  an 
irrevocable  title  to  indulgences  which  had  all  the  features  of  tem- 
porary concessions. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties  containing  recognitions 
and  acknowledgments  of  title,  in  the  nature  of  perpetiial  obliga- 
tion, to  contahi,  likewise,  grants  of  privileges  liable  to  revocation. 
The  treaty  of  1783,  like  many  others,  contained  provisions  of  dif- 
ferent character ;  some  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable,  and  others  ■ 
merely  temporary.  If  it  were  thence  inferred  that,  because  some, 
advantages  specified  in  that  treaty  would  not  be  put  an  end  to  by 
the  war,  tlierefore  all  the  other  advantages  were  intended  to  be 
equally  permanent,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  advantages 
tliemselves  arc  of  the  same,  or  at  least  of  a  similar  character ;  for 
the  character  of  one  advantage,  recognized  or  conceded  by  treaty, 
can  have  no  connection  witli  the  character  of  another,  thougli  con- 
ceded by  the  same  instrument,  unless  it  arises  out  of  a  sti-iet  and 
necessary  connection  between  the  advantages  tliemselves.  But 
what  necessary  connection  could  there  be  between  a  right  to  inde- 
pendence and  a  liberty  to  fish  within  British  jurisdiction,  or  to  use 
British  territory  ?  Liberties  within  British  limits  were  as  capable  of 
being  exercised  by  a  dependent  as  by  an  independent  State ;  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  independence. 

The  independence  of  a  State  could  not  be  correctly  said  to  be 
granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged  by  one.  In  the  treaty 
of  1783,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  certainly 
acknowledged,  not  merely  by  the  consent  to  make  the  treaty,  but 
by  the  previous  consent  to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles,  exe- 
cuted in  1782.  Tlieir  independence  might  have  been  acknowl- 
edged, witliout  either  the  treaty  or  the  provisional  articles ;  but  by 
whatever  mode  acknowledged,  the  acknowledgment  was,  in  its  own 
nature,  irrevocable.  ■  A  power  of  revoking,  or  even  of  modifying  it, 
would  be  destmctive  of  the  thing  itself ;  and,  therefore,  all  such 
power  was  necessarily  renounced  when  the  acknowledgment  was 
made.  The  war  could  not  put  an  end  to  it,  for  the  reason  justly 
assigned  by  the  American  Minister ;  because  a  nation  coiild  not 
forfeit  its  sovereignty  by  the  act  of  exercising  it ;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  Great  Britain,  when  she  declared  war  against 
the  United  States,  gave  them,  by  that  very  act,  a  new  recognition 
of  their  indepeudencc. 
346 
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The  rights  acknoiviedged  by  the  treaty  of  1783  ivere  not  only 
distingiiishable  from  the  liberties  conceded  by  the  same  treaty,  in 
the  foiindation  on  which  they  stand,  but  they  were  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  the  wording  of  the  treaty.  In  tlie  1st  article,  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  an  independence  already  expressly  recog- 
nized by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  herself  in  her  consent 
to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles  of  1782.  In  the  3d  article, 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  ri^ht  of  the  United  States  to  take 
fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  places,  from  which 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  exclude  any  independent  nation. 
But  they  were  to  have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in  certain 
unsettled  places  within  the  British  territory.  If  the  liberties  thug 
granted  were  to  be  as  perpetual  and  indefeasible  as  the  rights 
previously  recognized,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  would  have  admitted  a  variation  of  language  so 
adapted  to  produce  a  different  impression;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  should  have  admitted  so  strange  a  restriction  of  a  perpetual 
and  indefeasible  right  as  that  with  which  the  article  concludes, 
which  left  a  right  so  practical  and  so  beneficial  as  this  was  ad- 
mitted to  be,  dependent  on  the  wiU  of  British  subjects,  proprietors, 
or  possessors  of  the  soil,  to  prohibit  its  exercise  altogether. 

It  was,  therefore,  surely  obvious  that  the  word  right  was,  through- 
out the  treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what  the  United  States  were 
to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  independence ;  and  the  word 
liberty  to  what  they  were  to  enjoy  as  concessions  strictly  dependent 
on  the  treaty  itself,  (a) 

§  273,  The  American  Minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  Mr. 
argument,  disavowed  every  pretence  of  claiming  for  the  ^|?.''"ejJi" 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  cathuret. 
Britain  a  degree  of  permanency  different  from  that  of  the  same 
relations  between  either  of  the  parties  and  all  other  powers.  He 
disclaimed  all  pretence  of  assigning  to  any  treaty  between  tlie  two 
nations,  any  peculiarity  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  treaty 
itself.  But  he  submitted  to  tlie  candor  of  tlie  British  government 
whether  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
subject-matter,  and  from  the  relations  previously  existing  between 
the  parties  to  it,  peciiliar  ?  Whether  it  was  a  treaty  which  could 
have  been  made  between  Great  Britain  and  any  other  nation? 
-.  3.  Q.  Adams,  Oct.  30,  1815:  American  Stale  Papers, 
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And  if  not,  whether  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  its  stipulations 
were  not  expressly  intended  to  establish  a  now  and  permanent 
state  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which 
woiild  not  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  subse- 
quent war  ?  And  he  made  this  appeal  with  the  more  confidence, 
because  the  British  note  admitted  that  treaties  often  contained 
recognitions  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation ;  and  because  it 
implicitly  admitted  that  the  whole  treaty  of  1783  is  of  this  char- 
acter, with  tho  exception  of  the  article  concerning  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  small  part  of  tlie  article  concerning  the 
fisheries. 

The  position,  that  "  Great  Britain  knows  of  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  ail  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war," 
appeared  to  the  American  Minister  not  only  novel,  but  unwar- 
ranted by  any  of  the  received  authorities  upon  the  law  of  nations ; 
unsanctioned  by  the  practice  and  usages  of  sovereign  States ; 
suited,  ill  its  tendency,  to  multiply  the  incitements  to  war,  and  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  peace  between  independent  nations ;  and  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  admission  that  treaties  not  unusually 
contain,  together  with  articles  of  a  temporary  character,  liable  to 
revocation,  "  recognitions  and  acknowledgments  in  the  nature  of 
perpetual  obligation." 

A  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  title,  stipulated  by  conven- 
tion, was  as  ranch  a  part  of  the  treaty  as  any  other  article ;  and  if 
all  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war,  the  recognitions  and  acknowl- 
edgments contained  in  them  must  necessarily  be  null  and  void,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  treaty. 

If  there  were  no  exception  to  tlic  rule,  that  war  puts  an  end  to 
all  treaties  between  the  parties  to  it,  what  could  be  the  piirpose  or 
meaning  of  those  articles  which,  in  almost  all  treaties  of  commerce, 
were  provided  expressly  for  the  contingency  of  war,  and  which 
during  the  peace  are  without  operation  ?  For  example,  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  stipulated  that  "  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals 
of  the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor 
moneys,  which  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public 
or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war,  or  national  differ- 
ences, be  sequestered  or  confiscated."  If  war  put  an  end  to  all 
treaties,  what  could  the  parties  to  this  engagement  intend  by 
making  it  formally  an  article  of  the  treaty  ?     According  to  the 
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principle  laid  down,  excluding  all  exception,  by  the  British  note, 
the  moment  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two  countries  this  stipu- 
lation became  a  dead  letter,  and  either  State  might  have  seques- 
tered or  confiscated  those  specified  properties,  without  any  violation 
of  compact  between  the  two  nations. 

The  American  Minister  believed  that  there  were  many  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  by  which  the  treaties  between  nations  are  mutu- 
ally cgnsiderpd  as  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  a  war ;  that 
these  exceptions  extend  to  all  engagements  contracted  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  operate  equally  in  war  and  peace, 
or  exclusively  during  war;  to  all  engagements  by  -fthich  the 
parties  superadd  the  sanction  of  a  formal  compact  to  principles 
dictated  by  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  and  humanity ;  and, 
finally,  to  all  engagements,  which,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  British  note,  are  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation.  To  the 
first  and  second  of  these  classes  might  be  referred  the  10th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  all  treaties  or  articles  of  treaties  stipu- 
lating the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1783 
belongs  to  the  tliird  class. 

The  reasoning  of  the  British  note  seemed  to  confine  this  per- 
petuity of  obligation  to  recognitions  and  acknowledgments  of  title, 
and  to  consider  its  perpetual  nature  as  resulting  from  the  subjects 
matter  of  the  contract,  and  not  from  the  engagement  of  the  con- 
tractor. While  Great  Britain  left  the  United  States  unmolested 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages,  rights,  and  liberties  stipu- 
lated in  their  behalf  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  was  immaterial  whe- 
ther she  founded  her  conduct  upon  the  mere  fact  that  the  United 
States  are  in  possession  of  such  rights,  or  whether  she  was  gov- 
erned by  good  faitli  and  respect  for  her  own  engagements.  But  if 
she  contested  any  of  these  rights,  it  was  to  her  engagements  only 
that  the  United  States  could  appeal,  as  the  rule  for  settling  the 
question  of  right.  If  this  appeal  were  rejected,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
discussion  of  right ;  and  this  obseiwation  applied  as  strongly  to  the 
recognition  of  independence  and  the  boundary  line,  in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  as  to  the  fisheries.  It  was  truly  observed  in  the  British  note, 
that  in  that  treaty  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  not 
granted,  but  acknowledged ;  and  it  was  added,  that  it  might  have 
been  acknowledged  without  any  treaty,  and  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment, in  whatever  mode,  would  have  been  irrevocable.  But  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  precisely  the  question  upon 
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wliich  a  previous  war  between  them  and  Great  Britain  had  been 
waged.  Other  nations  might  acltnowledge  tlieir  independenee 
witliout  a  treaty,  because  they  had  no  right  or  claim  of  right  to 
contest  it;  but  tliis  acknowledgment,  to  be  binding  npon  Great 
Britain,  could  have  been  made  only  by  treaty,  because  it  included 
the  dissolution  of  one  social  compact  between  the  parties,  as  well 
as  the  formation  of  another.  Peace  could  exist  between  the  two 
nations  only  by  the  mutual  pledge  of  faith  to  the  new  sociaj  rela- 
tions established  between  them ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  the  stipu- 
lations to  that  treaty  were  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  not  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  a  siibsequent  war,  or  by  any 
declaration  of  tlie  will  of  eitlier  party,  without  the  assent  of  the 
otlier.  («) 

§  274.  The  above  analysis  of  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  relating  to  this  subject,  lias  been  inserted  as  illustrative  of 
the  general  qiiestion,  how  far  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war  be- 
tween the  parties  to  them ;  but  the  particular  controversy  itself, 
was  finally  settled  between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise, by  the  convention  of  1818,  in  which  the  liberty  claimed 
by  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  fishery  within  the  British 
-jurisdiction  and  territory,  was  confined  to  certain  geographical 
limits,  iay^ 

{a)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Lord  Casllercagh,  Jan.  22,  181G :  American  State  Papers, 
fol.  edit.  1834,  iv.  356. 

(a)  Vr<fe  sigwa,  g  180. 

[i'^  The  Noiih-eastem  Fishaies.  —  Since  the  text  was  written,  tlie  Reciprocity 
Trealy  of  18S4  gave  a  new  adjustment  to  the  sutgeet  of  tlio  North-eastern  fislieries. 
That  treaty  conceded  to  the  fishermen  of  liie  United  States  the  farther  right  to  take 
flail  of  ail  kinila,  eikCept  shell-fish,  "  on  the  sea-coast  and  shores,  and  in  the  tiays,  har- 
bors, and  creeks,  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several 
islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  &ora  the  shore; 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  stiores  of  those  colonies  and  tlie  islands 
tliereof,  and  also  npon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and 
coring  their  fish."  This  liberty  was  restricted  to  sea-fishing.  The  salmon  and  shad 
fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  were  confined  to  British  fisher- 
men. Beciprocal  rights  were  given  to  British  fishermen  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
United  States  north  of  36°  north  latitude ;  and  commissioners  were  to  designate  the 
places  reserved  ll'om  the  common  right  of  sea-fishing. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  for  the  purpose,  was 
terminated,  after  ten  years,  by  a  notice  given  by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  Congressof  18th  January,  1865(U.S.  Laws,  liii.  566).  The  question  now  arises  aa 
to  the  effect  of  the  termination  of  this  treaty  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
fishermen  under  the  treaties  of  1788  and  1818.  Does  the  termination  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  revive  the  convention  of  1818  ?  If  not,  tlien  is  the  treaty  of  1788  in 
350 
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§  275.  Treatien,  properly  so  cailed,  or  fcedera,  are  those  Treaties, 
of  friendship  aiid  alliance,  commerce,  and  navigation,  tio»'or^* 
■which,  even  if  perpetual  in  terms,  expire  of  coiirse :  —      kL'^cpM^'n" 

1,  111  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  ="^'^- 
existence  as  an  independent  State. 

2.  Wliere  the  internal  constitntion  of  government  of  either 
State  is  so  changed,  as  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable  under 
circumstances  different  from  those  with  a  view  to  which  it  was 
concluded. 

ileie  the  distinction  laid  down  by  institutional  writers  between 

f(  rcL  '  If  18  breit  Bntain  contended  the  fisheiy  claueos  of  the  treaty  of  1783  were 
annulled  bj  the  war  of  1812  and  the  treaty  of  1814,  or  if  they  are  annulled  by  tlie 
eiibae([iient  treat  es  of  1818  or  1854  tlien  there  is  no  treaty  on  the  subject.  We  are 
thus  brought  hick  to  the  question  arifued  by  Mr.  Adams  with  Earl  Batliurst,  stated 
at  lenj,th  in  tl  i,  text  nh  the  tl  e  ngl  t  of  the  United  Stales  fishermen  were  mere 
grants  from  breat  Britain  und       h  y    f  1  88  to  fell  with  it,  or  were  rights 

tl  ty  held  as  colonists  ecognized  by  a  treaty  and,  onee  recognized,  not  to  be 
tikcn  a  V13  except  as  o  h  a  nal  g  ad  national  domain  are  to  be  taken,  — 
by  conquest. 

The  meaning  of  the  t  rni  as    b         harbo      and  creeks,"  in  the  convention  of 

1818,  received  a  construe        b  n       d      mm        n  under  the  convention  of  1863. 

The  American  fishing-schuouer  Washington  was  seized  while  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
Tandy,  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  taken  to  a  British  port  and  adjudged  forfeited.  The 
ground  of  the  judgment  was,  that,  as  the  Uniled  States,  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
renounced  the  right  to  take  fish  "within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,"  this  line  of  tliree  miles  most  he 
drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  headhind  to  headland,  in  order 
to  define  the  "  coast ;  "  also,  that  the  Bay  of  Funiiy  was  one  of  the  "  bays  "  from 
which  Uniled  Slates  fishermen  were  excluded.  The  owners  of  the  Washington  pre- 
sented their  claim  for  compensation  to  the  mixed  commission  above  referred  to.  The 
commissioners  difl&ring,  the  cause  was  left  to  &e  decision  of  the  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua 
Bates.  He  decided,  that,  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  trota  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  miles 
wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  with 
several  liays  on  its  coasts  known  and  named  as  bays,  and  has^ne  of  its  headlands  in 
the  Uniled  Stales,  which  all  vessels  must  pass  bound  to  Fassamaquoddy  Bay,  and 
one  lai^  island  belonging  to  the  United  States  (Little  Jdenan,  lying  on  the  line 
between  the  headlandsl,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  cannot  be  considered  aa  an  exclusively 
British  l>ay,  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  treaties  regulating  the  fisheries;  nor  could 
the  "coast"  of  Great  Britain,  under  thoie  treaties,  be  measured  from  its  head- 
lands. Compensation  for  an  illegal  condemnation  was  awarded  to  the  owners.  (The 
Schooner  Washington ;  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Convention  of  1853, 
pp.  170-186.)  The  convention  of  183a,  between  Great  BriWn  and  Prance,  had  settled 
such  questions  as  this  by  tlio  following  provision :  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  distance  of 
three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with  respect  to  bays  the  mouths  of  which  do  not 
exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  &om  a  straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to 
headland."]  — D. 
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real  and  personal  treaties  becomes  important.  Tlic  first  bind  the 
contracting  parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty, 
or  in  the  rulers  of  the  State.  The  latter  mclude  only  treaties  of 
mere  personal  alliance,  such  as  are  expressly  made  with  a  Tiew  to 
the  person  of  the  actual  niler  or  reigning  sovereign,  and,  though 
they  bind  the  State  during  his  existence,  expire  with  his  natural 
life  or  his  public  connection  with  the  State,  (a) 

3.  In  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties;  unless  such 
stipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture, 
such  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  to  the  respective  subjects  to 
retire  with  their  effects,  or  other  limitations  of  the  general  rights  of 
war.  Such  is  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States, — 
providing  that  private  debts  and  shares  or  moneys  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  public  or  private  banks  belonging  to  private  individ- 
uals, should  never,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  sequestered  or  confis- 
cated. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obligation  of  this  article 
would  not  be  impaired  by  a  supervening  war,  being  tlie  very  con- 
tingency meant  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  it  must  remain  in  full 
force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be  rescinded.  (6)^*^ 

(a)   Vide  ante,  §  27. 

\h)  Vatlel,  liT.  iii.  cli.  10,  §  175.    Kenf  s  Coram,  j.  1T5. 

["'  Effect  of  War  oh  rreod'f*.  —  Halleck  says,  "A  declariition  of  war  docs  not 
ipso  facto  extinguish  treaties  tetween  the  belligerent  Stales.  Treaties  of  friendsliip 
and  alliance  are  iiecesaarily  annulled  by  a  war  between  tlie  contracting  parties,  except 
Eiich  Blipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a  riew  to  a  rupture,  Euch  as  limitationa 
of  the  general  riglita  of  war,  &c.  So  of  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation;  tliey  are 
generallj'  either  Buspeiided  or  entirely  extinguished  by  a  war  hetween  the  parties  to 
Eucli  treaties.  All  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  with  respect 
ifi  the  effect  of  hostilitJes  upon  the  rights  and  property  of  tlie  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  parties,  are  not  impaired  by  snpervening  hostilities,  —  tliis  being  the  very  contin- 
gency intended  to  he  jirovided  for,  —  but  continue  in  full  force  until  mutually  agreed 
to  be  rescinded.  Tlieie  are  many  stipulations  of  treaties  which,  although  perpetual 
in  their  cliarai^ter,  are  suspended  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  can  only  be  carried 
into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace."  (Intern.  Law,  371;  862.)  Kent  says,  "As  a 
general  rule,  the  obligations  of  treaties  are  dissipated  by  hostilities.  Bnt,  if  a  treaty 
contains  any  stipulations  wliich  contemplate  a  state  of  future  war,  and  make  provision 
for  such  an  exigency,  they  preserve  their  force  and  obligation  When  the  rupture  takes 
place.  All  those  duties,  of  which  tlie  exercise  is  not  necessarily  suspended  by  the 
war,  subsist  in  tlieir  full  force."  (Commentaries,  i.  4^0.)  He  refers  to  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  ITdl  as  continuing,  notwithEtanding  tiie  war  of  1812 ;  it  being 
a  general  provision  respecting  the  effect  of  war  upon  private  rights.  In  the  case  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  «.  New  Haven  (Wheaton'a  Rep.  viii. 
4fii),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  private  rights,  vested  and  confirmed  by  a  treaty, 
are  not  devested  on  the  termination  of  that  treaty  by  war.     The  court  says,  "  Tiiese 
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4.  Treaties  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  uiilesa  revived  by- 
express  agreement,  or  when  tlieir  stipulations  are  fulfilled  by  the 
respective  parties,  or  when  a  total  change  of  circumstances  ren- 
ders them  no  longer  obligatory. 

§  270.  Most    biternatioual    compacts,   and    especially     Treaiiea 
treaties  of  peace,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  contain  t^nHrnied" 
articles  of  botli  kinds,  whicli  renders  it  frequently  difii-  ^"^;-a|^o,^ 
cult  to  distinguish  between  tliose  stipulations  which  are  v^^- 
perpetual  in  their  nature,  and  such  as  are  extinguished  by  war 
between  tlie  contracting  parties,  or  by  such  changes  of  circum- 
stances as  affect  the  being  of  either  party,  and  thus  render  tlie 
compact  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  things.     It  is  for  tliis 
reason,  and  from  abundance  of  caution,  that  stipulations  are  fre- 

treaties  contemplate  a  perniauent  srrangemcDt  of  territorial  and  other  national  rights  : 
...  it  would  be  against  every  printiple  of  just  interpretation  lo  hold  them  extin- 
guished by  the  event  of  war.  .  .  .  We  think  that  trealjes  Blipulating  for  permanent 
rights  ajid  general  arrangements,  and  professing  to  aim  a(  perpetuity  and  to  deal 
with  the  tftse  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  do  not  eeaee  on  the  occurrenoe  of  war,  but 
are,  at  most,  only  suspended  while  it  lasts ;  and,  unless  they  are  waived  by  tlie  pai^ 
ties,  or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  they  revive  in  their  operation  at 
the  return  of  peace."  Woolsey  considers  the  survival  of  treaty  stipulations  after 
war  as  a  special  qaestion  in  eadi  ease,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipulation 
iinil  its  circumstaticea.  Kot  only  do  those  survive  which  contemplate  a  war,  hut  those 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent;  asrecognitionof  independence,  cessions  of  terri- 
tory, and  adjustment  of  boundaries.  (Inlrod.  §  152.)  The  older  text- writers  made  tlie 
eurrival  of  treaty  rights  dependent  upon  tlie  ori^  of  tlie  war.  If  the  war  arose  in  tlie 
breach  of  the  treaty,  the  provisions  were  annulled;  but,if  the  war  was  what  whs  called 
a  new  war,  —  that  is,  one  arising  fl'om  a  cause  independent  of  the  treaty,  —  though 
the  exercise  of  rights  acquired  under  the  treaty  would  be  interrupted  by  the  war, 
tliey  would  not  be  lost,  unless  by  conquest.  (Grotius,  liv.iii.  ch.  20,§§  27,  2S.  Vatlel, 
!iv.  iv.  ch.  4,  §42.)  Kent  notices  this  distinction  without  remark.  Woolsey  says  of  it, 
"  This  rule,  which  would  be  a  very  important  one  if  admitted,  and  yet  perhaps  one 
attended  with  praclieal  difficulties,  is  not,  so  &r  as  we  are  informed,  insisted  on  by 
later  text-writers,  nor  introduced  into  tlie  code  of  nations."  (Introduction,  g  152.) 
Indeed,  it  seems  plain  that  tlie  teat  of  survival  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
provision,  and  not  in  the  origin  of  the  war.  If,  indeed,  the  war  amounts  to  a  mutual 
abrogation  of  the  tieaty,  the  rights  under  it  cease,  from  that  fiict;  but,  if  the  war  has 
its  origin  in  a  breach  of  the  treaty  by  one  party,  the  rights  of  the  other  under  the 
treaty  uinnot  be  aflfecced.  They  may  be  lost  by  the  result  of  the  war,  —  tiiat  is,  by 
conquest,  —  as  any  otiier  right  may  be;  but  not  by  the  fact  tliat  the  other  party 
begins  a  war  tor  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  in  respect  lo  those 
rightf.  So,  if  a  war  arises  from  a  cause  independent  of  tlie  treaty,  the  survival  of  any 
chiuse  in  the  treaty  must  depend  upon  its  nature,  and  the  circumstances  under  whicli 
it  was  made.  See  also  tlie  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856.  Speeches  of  Sic  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Briglit  of  Mareli  11  and  17, 
1B62,  and  of  the  'Earl  of  Berby  of  Feb.  7,  1832.  Despatcli  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr. 
Mason  of  Dec.  8,  1656.    Phillunore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  App.  21.]  — D. 
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queiitly  inserted  in  treaties  of  peace,  expressly  reviving  and  con- 
firming the  treaties  formerly  subsisting  between  tlie  contracting 
parties,  and  containing  stipulations  of  a  permanent  character,  or 
in  some  other  mode  excluding  the  conclusion  that  the  obligation 
of  such  antecedent  treaties  is  meant  to  be  waived  by  either  party. 
The  reiterated  confirmations  of  tlie  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Utrecht,  in  almost  every  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  or  commerce 
between  the  same  parties,  constituted  a  sort  of  written  code  of  con- 
ventional law,  by  which  the  distribution  of  power  and  territory 
among  the  principal  European  States  was  pennanently  settled, 
until  violently  disturbed  by  the  pai'tition  of  Poland  and  the  wai's  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  arrangements  of  territory  and  politi- 
cal relations  substituted  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  for  the  ancient 
conventional  law  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  intended  to  be  of  a 
similar  permanent  character,  have  already  undergone,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French,  Polish,  and  Belgic  revolutions  of  18S0,  very 
important  modifications,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  hi 
another  work.  («) 

Treaties  §  277.  The  convention  of  guaranty  is  one  of  the  most 
ofguaraniy.  yg^^al  international  contracts.  It  is  an  engagement  by 
which  one  State  promises  to  aid  another  where  it  is  interrupted, 
or  threatened  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its 
rights,  by  a  third  power.  It  may  be  applied  to  every  species  of 
right  and  obligation  that  can  exist  between  nations ;  to  the  posses- 
sion and  boundaries  of  territories,  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  State,  its 
constitution  of  government,  the  right  of  succession,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  treaties  of  peace.  Tlie  guaranty  may 
also  be  contained  in  a  distinct  and  sepai'ate  convention,  or  included 
among  the  stipulations  annexed  to  tlie  principal  treaty  intended  to 
be  guarantied.     It  then  becomes  an  accessory  obligation,  (a) 

The  guaranty  may  be  stipulated  by  a  thu-d  power  not  a  party 
to  tlie  principal  treaty,  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  in  favor 
of  another,  or  mutually  between  all  the  parties.  Thus,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la^Chapelle  in  1748,  tlie  eight 
liigh  contracting  parties  mutually  guai'anticd  to  each  other  all  the 
stipulations  of  tlic  ti'caty. 

(o)  Wlieaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nnlions,  485-415,  538-551. 

((.)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  eli.  16,  g§  235-289.  lauber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Moderne  de  I'Europe,  Paj-t.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.  1,  ch.  2,  g§  157,  158.    Mai'tens,  PiScis,  &c. 
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The  guarantying  party  is  bound  to  nothing  more  than  to  render 
the  assistance  stipulated.  If  it  proTc  insufficient,  he  is  not  obliged 
to  indemnify  the  power  to  whom  his  aid  has  been  promised.  Nor 
is  he  bound  to  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of  a 
tliird  party,  or  in  violation  of  a  previous  treaty  rendering  the  guar- 
anty inapplicable  hi  a  particular  case.  Guaranties  apply  only  to 
rights  and  possessions  existing  at  the  time  they  are  stipulated. 
It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  Louis  XV.  declared,  in  1741,  in 
favor  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  against  Maria  Tiieresa,  the  heiress 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  although  the  court  of  France  had 
previously  guarantied  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  that  emperor,  reg- 
ulating the  siiccession  to  his  hereditary  States.  And  it  was  upon 
similar  grounds,  that  France  refused  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  alliance 
of  1756  with  Austria,  in  respect  to  the  pretensions  of  the  latter 
power  upon  Bavaria,  in  1778,  which  threatened  to  produce  a  war 
with  Russia.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  suggested  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  the  above  cases,  there  can  be  none 
respecting  the  principles  themselves,  which  are  recognized  by  all 
the  text-writers,  (h) 

These  writers  make  a  distinction  between  a  Surety  and  a  Guar- 
antor. Thus  Vattel  lays  it  down,  that  where  the  matter  relates  to 
things  which  anotlier  may  do  or  give  as  well  as  he  who  makes  tlio 
original  promise,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
it  is  safer  to  demand  a  surety  (caution)  than  a  guaranty  (garant). 
For  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promise  in  default  of  the 
principal ;  whereas  the  guarantor  is  only  obliged  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  obtain  a  performance  of  the  promise  from  him  who 
has  made  it.  (c)^** 

§  278,  Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either  defensive  or     Treaties 
offensive.     In  the  first  case,  the  engagements  of  the  ally  "^  Hiii»n<^B. 
extend  only  to  a  war  really  and  truly  defensive ;   to  a  war  of 
aggression  first  commenced,  in  point  of  fact,  against  the  other 
contracting  party.     In  the  second,  tlie  ally  engages  generally  to 

(b)  Vattel,  liv,  ii.  ch.  IG,  §  238,  Tlasaan,  Histoirc  do  la  DiplonialJe  Fran^aise, 
torn.  vii.  p.  195. 

(c)  Vattel,  §  289. 

['*'  A  Btatement  of  tlie  principal  European  ftuaraiity  trestles  is  to  lie  found  in 
Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  il.  cli.  7.  See  also  Kluler,  g  157-0.  Ilutfter,  §  G7.  "Wool- 
eey,  §  105.]  — D. 
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co-operate  in  hostilitiea  against  a  specified  power,  or  against  auy 
power  with  whom  the  other  party  may  be  eugaged  in  war. 

An  alliance  may  also  be  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
Bistino  §  279.  General  alliances  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
gOTeraraX  treaties  of  limited  succor  and  subsidy.  Where  one  State 
t^Miea  of  stipxilates  to  furnish  to  another  a  limited  succor  of  troops, 
limited  sliips  of  war,  money,  or  provisions,  without  any  promise 
Bubsidy.  looking  to  an  eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities, 
Buch  a  treaty  does  not  necessarily  render  tlie  paiiy  ftiruishiug  this 
limited  succor,  the  enemy  of  the  opposite  belligerent.  It  only 
becomes  such,  so  fai-  as  respects  the  auxiliary  forces  thus  sup- 
plied ;  in  all  other  respects  it  remains  neutral.  Such,  for  example, 
have  long  been  tlie  accustomed  relations  of  the  confederated  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland  with  the  other  European  powers,  (a)'*^ 

Casas  %  280.  Grotius,  and  the  other  text-writers,  hold  tliat 


of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  power  claiming  tlie  benefit  of  the 
alliance.  And  it  is  even  said  to  be  a  tacit  condition  annexed  to 
every  treaty  made  in  time  of  peace,  stipulating  to  afford  succors  in 
time  of  war,  that  the  stipulation  is  applicable  only  to  a  just  war. 
To  promise  assistance  in  aa  unjust  war  would  be  an  obligation  to 
commit  injustice,  and  no  such  contmct  is  valid.  But,  it  is  added, 
this  tacit  restriction  in  the  terras  of  a  general  alliance  can  be  ap- 
plied only  to  a  manifest  case  of  unjust  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to 
elude  the  performance  of  a  positive  and  unequivocal  engagement, 
without  justly  exposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  Ut.  iii.  ch.  6,  g§  79-82. 

[1*^  In  tlie  present  atnte  of  national  relations,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  gorem- 
ment  maintaining  amity  witli  a,  nation  to  whose  enemies  it  is  furnishing  military 
assistance,  although  limited,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  obligation  contracted 
prior  to,  and  independently  of,  that  war.  A  nation  would  be  justified  in  treating 
any  su6h  government  as  an  enemy  generally  in  the  war.  The  SmisB  Confederation 
took  the  ground,  in  1859,  that  the  Swiss  troops  in  foreign  service  were  not  contingents 
furnished  by  the  Confederation,  as  a  national  act,  but  only  voluntary  organizations  of 
Swiss  citizens,  liaving  no  more  tiian  a  permission  from  the  Swiss  Government  to  enter 
into  foreign  service.  This  permission  has  since  been  withilrawn;  and  Swiss  cilizeos 
cannot  now  enter  foreign  service  without  special  permission  of  tlie  Coancil  of  the 
Helvetic  Union.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1858-9,  pp.  1C2,  299.  Almanaeh  de 
Gotha,  ISIil,  p.  8.]— D. 
366 
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In  doubtful  cases,  the  presumption  ought  rather  to  be  in  favor  of 
our  confederate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  quai-reL  («)^*^ 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  terms  of  the  particular  guaranties  contained  in  the 
treaty  in  question.  This  will  best  be  illustrated  by  specilic  ex- 
amples. 

5  281.  Thus,  the  States-General  of  Holland  were  en-  .„. 
gaged,  previously  to  the  war  of  1756,  between  France  i^etween 
and  Great  Britain,  in  three  different  guaranties  and  de-  auiand 
feusive  treaties  with  tlie  latter  power.  The  first  was  the  "  "" 
original  defensive  alliance,  forming  tlie  basis  of  all  the  Bubseq\ient 
compacts  between  the  two  countries,  concluded  at  Westminster 
in  1678.  In  the  preamble  to  this  treaty,  the  preservation  of  each 
other's  dominions  was  stated  as  tlie  cause  of  making  it ;  and  it 
stipulated  a  mutual  guai-anty  of  all  they  already  enjoyed,  or  might 
thereafter  acquire  by  treaties  of  peace,  "  in  Europe  only."  They 
further  guai-antied  all  treaties  which  were  at  that  time  made,  or 
miglit  thereafter  conjointly  be  made,  with  any  other  power.  They 
stipulated  also  to  defend  and  prcseiTe  each  other  in  the  possession 
of  all  towns  and  fortresses  which  did  at  that  time  belong,  or  should 
in  futxire  belong,  to  either  of  them ;  and  that  for  tliis  purpose  when 
either  nation  was  attacked  or  molested,  the  other  should  immedi- 
ately succor  it  with  a  certain  number  of  troops  and  ships,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months  after 
the  party  that  was  already  at  war  should  require  it ;  and  that  they 
should  then  act  conjointly,  witli  all  their  forces,  to  bring  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  a  reasonable  accommodation. 

The  second  defensive  alliance  then  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  was  that  stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  bai-rier 
and  succession,  of  1709  and  1713,  by  which  the  Dutch  barrier  on 
the  side  of  Flanders  was  guarantied  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  British  crown^  on  the  other ;  and  it 
was  mutually  stipulated,  that,  in  case  either  party  shoiild  be  af^ 
tacked,  the  other  should  furnish,  at  the  requisition  of  the  injured 
party,  certain  specified  succors ;  and  if  the  danger  should  be  such 
as  to  require  a  greater  force,  the  other  ally  should  be  obliged  to 

(a)  Grolius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  5  18;  cap,  25,  §  4.  Eynkeralioek, 
QuEBst.  Jur.  Pub,  Ub.  i.  cap.  9.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.  ii.  oh.  12,  §  168;  liv.  iu. 
ch.  6,  §5  88-96. 

[""  See  note  No,  147,  infra.  Treaty  Obligatioos  to  Aid  in  Defensive  Wars.]  —  D. 
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augment  his  succors,  and  ultimately  to  act  with  all  his  power  in 
open  war  against  the  aggressor. 

The  third  and  last  defensive  alliance  between  the  same  powers, 
was  tlie  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1717,  to  winch  France 
was  also  a  party.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  declared  to  be 
the  preservation  of  each  other  reciprocally,  and  the  possession 
of  their  dominions,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  The 
contracting  parties  stipiilated  to  defend  all  and  each  of  the 
articles  of  the  said  treaty,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  con- 
tracting parties  respectively,  or  each  of  them  in  particular;  and 
they  guarantee  all  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  states,  rights,  and 
advantages,  which  each  of  the  parties  at  the  signing  of  that  treaty 
possessed,  confining  this  guaranty  to  Europe  only.  Tlie  succors 
stipulated  by  this  treaty  were  similar  to  those  above  mentioned ; 
first,  interposition  of  good  offices,  then  a  certain  number  of  forces, 
and  lastly,  declaration  of  war.  This  treaty  was  renewed  by  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  1718,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-larChapelle, 
1748. 

Contro-  §  282.  It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  British  coxirt, 
h^™'<>eai  ^^^^  *'i*'  States-General  had  refused  to  comply  with  tlie 
^ri'l'"  ""<>  terms  of  these  treaties,  although  Minorca,  a  possession  in 
Gtmerai.  Europe  which  had  been  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  attacked  by  France. 

Two  answers  were  given  by  the  Dutch  government  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  stipulated  succors  :  — 

1.  That  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war  ;  and  tliat, 
unless  she  had  been  first  attacked  by  France,  the  cmvji  fcederis  did 
not  arise. 

2.  That  admitting  that  France  was  the  aggressor  in  Europe,  yet 
it  was  only  .in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  previously  commenced 
in  America,  which  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  terms  of  the 
guaranties. 

§  283.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  was  irresistibly 
Liverpool's  replied  by  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  tliat  although  the 
^^^'  treaties  which   contained  these   guaranties  were   called 

defensive  treaties  only,  yet  the  words  of  them,  and  pai-ticularly 
tliat  of  1678,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  by  no  means 
expressed  the  point  clearly  in  the  sense  of  the  objection,  since  they 
guarantied  "  all  the  rights  and  possessions "  of  both  parties, 
agauist  "  all  kings,  princes,  republics,  and  states ; "   so  that  if 
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either  should  "  be  attacked  or  molested  by  hostile  act,  or  open 
war,  or  in  any  other  manner  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his 
states,  territories,  rights,  immunitiea,  and  freedom  of  commerce," 
it  was  then  declared  what  should  be  done  in  defence  of  these 
objects  of  the  guaranty,  by  tlie  ally  who  was  not  at  war,  but  it  was 
nowhere  mentioned  as  necessary  that  the  attack  of  these  should  be 
the  first  injury  or  attack  "  Nor,"  continues  Lord  Liverpool, 
"  doth  this  loose  manner  of  expression  appear  to  have  been  an 
omission  or  inaccuracy.  Ihey  who  framed  these  guaranties 
certainly  chose  to  leave  this  qiiestion  wiHiout  any  further  explana^ 
tion,  to  that  good  faith  which  must  ultimately  decide  upon  all 
contracts  between  sovereign  Slates  It  is  not  presumed  that  they 
hereby  meant,  that  either  party  should  be  obliged  to  support  every 
act  of  violence  or  injustice  which  his  ally  might  be  prompted  to 
commit  through  views  of  interest  or  ambition ;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  they  were  cautious  of  affording  too  frequent  opportunities 
to  pretend  that  the  case  of  the  guaranties  did  not  exist,  and  of 
eluding  thereby  the  principal  intention  of  the  alliance ;  both  these 
inconveniences  were  equally  to  be  avoided ,  and  thej  wisely 
tliouglit  fit  to  guard  against  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  fotmcr. 
Tliey  knew  that  in  every  war  between  civilized  nations,  each  party 
endeavors  to  throw  npon  the  other  the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  fust 
act  of  provocation  and  aggression ;  and  that  the  worst  of  causes 
was  never  without  its  excuse.  They  foresaw  that  this  alone  would 
unavoidably  give  sufficient  occ'asion  to  endless  ca\ils  and  disputes, 
whenever  the  infidelity  of  an  ally  inclined  him  to  a\ail  himself  of 
them.  To  have  confined,  therefore,  the  case  of  the  guaranty  by  a 
more  minute  description  of  it,  and  under  closer  restrictions  of 
form,  would  have  subjected  to  still  greater  uncertainty  a  point 
which,  from  tlic  nature  of  tlic  thing  itself,  was  already  too  liable 
to  doubt :  ■ —  they  were  sensible  tliat  tiio  cases  would  be  infinitely 
various ;  that  the  motives  to  self-defence,  though  just,  might  not 
always  be  apparent ;  that  an  artful  enemy  might  disguise  tlio  most 
alarming  preparations ;  and  that  an  injured  nation  might  be  neces- 
sitated to  commit  even  a  preventive  hostility,  before  tlie  danger 
which  caused  it  could  be  publicly  known.  Upon  such  considera- 
tions, these  negotiators  wisely  tlioiiglit  proper  to  give  the  great- 
est latitude  to  this  question,  and  to  leave  it  open  to  a  fair  and 
liberal   construction,  such   as  might   be   expected   from   friends, 
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whose  interests  these  treaties  were  supposed  to  have  for  ever 
united."  (a) 

His  lordship's  answer  to  the  next  objection,  that  the  hostilities 
commenced  by  Prance  in  Europe  were  only  in  consequence  of 
hostilities  previously  commenced  in  America,  seems  equally  satis- 
factory, and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  good  faith  by  which  these 
contracts  ought  te  bo  interpreted,  "  If  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  objection  is  founded  was  admitted,  it  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  effects  of  every  guaranty,  and  to  extinguish  that 
confidence  wliich  nations  mutually  place  in  each  other,  on  the 
faith  of  defensive  alliances ;  it  points  out  to  the  enemy  a  certain 
method  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  alliance ;  it  shows 
him  where  he  ought  to  begin  his  attack.  Let  only  the  first  eifort 
be  made  upon  some  place  not  included  in  the  guaranty,  and,  after 
that,  he  may  pursue  his  views  against  its  very  object,  without  any 
appreh  s  i  of  tl  e  conseqiience.  Let  France  first  attack  some 
1  ttle  s|  t  bel  I  g  3  to  Holland,  in  America,  and  her  bai-rier  would 
be  0  lo  ger  <>  iiantied.  To  argue  in  this  manner  is  to  trifle  with 
tl  e  n  ost  solera  i  e  gngemcnts.  Tlie  proper  object  of  guaranties 
IS  tl  0  ]  rese  vat  o  of  some  particular  country  to  some  particular 
power.  Tlie  tieaties  above  mentioned  promise  the  defence  of  the 
dominions  of  each  party  in  Europe,  simply  and  absolutely,  when- 
ever they  are  attacked  or  molested.  If,  in  tlie  present  war,  the  first 
attack  was  made  out  of  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  long  ago 
an  attack  hath  been  made  in  Europe";  and  that  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  case  of  these  guaranties. 

"  Let  us  try,  however,  if  we  cannot  discover  what  hath  once  been 
the  opinion  of  Holland  upon  a  point  of  this  nature.  It  hath 
already  been  observed  that  the  defensive  alliance  between  England 
and  Holland,  of  1678,  is  but  a  copy  of  the  first  twelve  articles  of 
the  French  treaty  of  1662.  Soon  after  Holland  had  concluded  this 
last  alliance  mth  France,  she  became  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. The  attack  then  began,  as  in  the  present  case,  out  of 
Europe,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  the  cause  of  the  war  was  also 
tlie  same,  —  a  disputed  right  to  certain  possessions  out  of  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  some  in  Africa,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies. 
Hostilities  having  continued  for  some  time  in  those  parts,  tliey 

(a)  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  BrilaJn  in  respect  to 
Keutral  Nations.    By  Claries,  Earl  of  Liverpool.    Ist  edit,  1757. 
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afterwards  commenced  also  in  Europe.  Immediately  upon  this, 
Holland  declared  that  the  case  of  tliat  guaranty  did  exist,  and 
demanded  the  succors  which  were  stipulated.  I  need  not  produce 
the  memorials  of  their  ministers  to  prove  this ;  history  sufficiently 
informs  us  that  Prance  acknowledged  the  claim,  granted  the 
succors,  and  entered  even  into  open  war  in  the  defence  of  her 
ally.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  Holland  on  the  same 
article,  in  a  case  minutely  parallel.  The  conduct  of  France  also 
pleads  in  favor  of  the  same  opinion,  though  her  concession,  in  this 
respect,  checked  at  that  time  her  youtliful  monarch  in  the  first 
essay  of  his  ambition,  delayed  for  some  months  his  entrance  into 
the  Spanish  provinces,  and  brought  on  liim  the  enmity  of  Eng- 
land. "  (5) 

I  284.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  con- 
tracted  by  treaties  of  defensive  alliance  and  guaranty,  between 
will  be  further  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  treaties  sub-  aln  aud 
sisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  has  """*'"  " 
been  before  alluded  to  for  another  purpose,  (a)  The  treaty  of 
alliance,  originally  concluded  between  these  powers  in  1642,  imme- 
diately after  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese  nation  against  Spain,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  was 
renewed,  in  1654,  by  the  Protector,  Cromwell,  and  again  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  1661,  between  Charles  II.  and  Aifonzo  VI,,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  former  prince  with  Catharine  of  Braganza.  This 
last-mentioned  treaty  fixes  thfe  aid  to  be  given,  and  declares  that 
Great  Britain  will  succor  Portugal  "  on  all  occasions,  when  that 
country  is  attacked."  By  a  secret  article,  Charles  II.,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  cession  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  binds  himself  "  to 
defend  the  colonies  and  conquests  of  Portugal  against  all  enemies, 
present  or  future."  In  1703,  another  treaty  of  defensive  and  per- 
petual alliance  was  concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  States-General  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
on  the  other ;  the  guaranties  contained  in  which  were  again  con- 
firmed by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Utrecht,  between  Portugal  and 
France,  in  1713,  and  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  1715.  On 
the  emigration  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  Brazil,  in  1807,  a 
convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  by 
which  the  latter  kingdom  is  guarantied  to  Uie  lawful  heir  of  the 

(i)  Lord  Liverpool's  Discourse,  86;  (a)  Vide  ante,  §  68. 
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House  of  Braganza,  and  the  Britisli  government  promises  never  to 
recognize  any  othor  ruler.  By  tlie  more  recent  treaty  betn  een  tlie 
two  powers,  concluded  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1810,  it  was  declared, 
"  tliat  the  two  powers  have  agreed  on  an  alliance  for  defence,  and 
reciprocal  guaranty  against  every  hostile  attack,  conformably  to 
the  treaties  already  subsisting  between  them,  tlie  stipulations  of 
whicli  shall  remain  in  full  force,  and  are  renewed  by  the  present 
treaty  in  their  fullest  and  most  extensive  interpretation."  This 
treaty  confirms  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  no 
other  sovereign  of  Portugal  but  the  heir  of  tlic  House  of  Braganza. 
The  treaty  of  Vicuna,  of  the  22d  January,  1815,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  contains  the  following  article;  —  "The 
treaty  of  alliance  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  tlic  19th  February,  1810,  being 
founded  on  temporary  circumstances,  which  have  happily  ceased 
to  exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  no  effect ;  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance,  friend- 
ship, and  guaranty,  which  have  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted 
between  the  two  crowus,  and  which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the 
high  contracting  parties,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  full  force  and 
effect." 

The  casui  §  285,  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  compacts  of  alliance 
■te^E^aT'  ^^"^  guaranty  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
treaties.  tugal,  at  tlic  timo  wlieu  the  interference  of  Spain  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  latter  kingdom  compelled  tlie  British  government  to 
interfere,  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  nation  against  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  Spanish  court.  In  addition  to  the  grounds 
stated  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  justify  this  counteracting 
interference,  it  was  urged,  in  a  very  able  article  on  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  contemporaneously  published  iu  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," that  altliougli,  in  general,  an  alliance  for  defence  and  guar- 
anty does  not  impose  any  obligation,  nor,  indeed,  give  any  warrant 
to  interfere  in  intestine  divisions,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  did  constitute  the  casus  fcederis  contemplated  by  the  treaties 
ill  question,  A  defensive  alliance  is  a  contract  between  several 
States,  by  which  they  agree  to  aid  each  otlier  in  their  defensive 
(or,  in  otlier  words,  hi  their  just)  wars  against  otlier  States. 
Morally  speaking,  no  other  species  of  alliance  is  just,  because  no 
other  species  of  war  can  be  just.  The  simplest  case  of  defensive 
war  is,  where  our  ally  is  openly  invaded  with  military  force,  by  a 
power  to  wliom  she  has  given  no  just  cause  of  war.     If  France  or 
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Spain,  for  instance,  had  marclied  an  army  into  Portugal  to  subvert 
its  constitutional  government,  the  duty  of  England  would  havo 
been  too  evident  to  render  a  statement  of  it  necessary.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  case  to  which  the  treaties  were  applicable.  If 
troops  were  assembled  and  preparations  made,  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  aggression  against  an  ally ;  if  Ida  subjects  were  insti- 
gated to  revolt,  and  his  soldiers  to  mutiny ;  if  insurgents  on  his 
territory  were  supplied  with  money,  with  arms,  and  military 
stores ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  his  authority  were  treated  as  an 
usurpation,  and  all  participation  in  the  protection  granted  to  other 
foreigners  refused  to  the  well-affected  part  of  his  subjects,  while 
those  who  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  his  person  were  received  as 
the  most  favored  strangers ;  in  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  case  foreseen  by  defensive 
alliances  would  arise,  and  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  that 
succor,  either  general  or  specific,  for  which  his  alliances  had  stipu- 
lated. The  wrong  would  bo  as  complete,  and  tlie  danger  might  be 
as  great,  as  if  his  territory  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  force.  The 
mode  chosen  by  his  enemy  might  even  be  more  effectual,  and  more 
certaiidy  destructive,  than  open  war.  Whether  the  attack  made 
on  him  be  open  or  secret,  if  it  be  equally  unjust,  and  expose  him 
to  the  same  peril,  he  is  equally  authorized  to  call  for  aid.  AH 
contracts,  under  the  law  of  nations,  are  interpreted  as  extending 
to  every  case  manifestly  and  certainly  parallel  to  those  cases  for 
which  they  provide  by  express  words.  In  that  law,  which  has  no 
tribunal  but  tlie  conscience  of  mankind,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  evasion  and  tlie  violation  of  a  contract.  It  requires 
aid  against  disguised  as  much  as  against  avowed  injustice ;  and  it 
does  not  fall  into  so  gross  an  absurdity  as  to  make  the  obligation 
to  succor  less  where  tlie  danger  is  greater.  The  only  rule  for  the 
interpretation  of  defensive  alliances  seems  to  be,  that  every  wrong 
which  gives  to  one  ally  a  just  cause  of  war  entitles  him  to  succor 
from  the  other  ally.  The  right  to  aid  is  a  secondary  right,  inci- 
dent to  that  of  repelling  injustice  by  force.  Wlierevor  he  may 
morally  employ  his  own  strength  for  that  purpose,  he  may,  with 
reason,  demand   the   auxiliary  strength  of  his  ally,  (a)     Fraud 

(a)  Vattel'a  reasoning  is  allH  more  conclusive  in  a  ease  of  Buarantj' :  "  Si  I'alliance 
defensive  porte  une  guaraiitie  de  toutes  les  lerres  que  ValM  posgide  actuellement, 
le  easui  fiederis  se  d^ploie  toutes  lea  fois  que  ees  terres  sont  envahies  on  menacget 
d'iH-Bosion."    Liv.  iii.  c!i.  6,  %  91. 
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neither  gives  nor  takes  away  any  right.  Had  Prance,  in  the  year 
1715,  assembled  squadrons  in  her  harbors  and  troops  on  her 
coasts ;  had  she  prompted  and  distributed  writings  against  the 
legitimate  government  of  Greorge  I. ;  had  she  received  with  open 
arms  battalions  of  deserters  from  his  troops,  and  furnished  the 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  with  pay  and  arms  when  he  proclaimed 
the  Pretender, — Great  Britain,  after  demand  and  refusal  of  repara- 
tion, would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  declare  war  against  France, 
and,  consequently,  as  complete  a  title  to  the  succor  which  the 
States- General  were  bound  to  furnish,  by  their  treaties  of  alliance 
and  guaranty  of  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  if  the 
pretended  king,  James  IH.,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  were 
marching  on  London.  Tlie  war  would  be  equally  defensive  on  tlie 
part  of  England,  and  the  obligation  equally  incumbent  on  Holland. 
It  would  show  a  more  tlian  ordinary  defect  of  understanding,  to 
confound  a  war  defensive  iu  its  principles  with  a  war  defensive  in 
its  operatwns.  Where  attack  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  a  State,  the  war  is  defensive  in  principle,  though  the 
operations  are  offensive.  Where  the  war  is  unnecessary  to  safety, 
its  offensive  character  is  not  altered  because  the  wrong-doer  is 
reduced  to  defensive  warfare.  So  a  State  against  whicli  danger- 
ous wroDg  is  manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the 
first  blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle  offensive. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on  a  State  that  will 
entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive  alliance ;  for  if  tliat  State  had 
given  just  cause  of  war  to  the  invader,  tlie  war  would  not  he,  ou 
its  part,  defensive  in  principlo.  (S)"'' 

(())  "  Dane  une  alliance  defensive  le  casus  fiederis  n'existe  pas  tout  de  snite  dfes  que 
notre  allie  est  attaquS.  II  faut  voir  encore  a'il  ii'a  point  donn^  &  son  ennemi  un  juste 
ai^et  de  Id!  &ire  la  gneire.  S'il  est  dans  le  tort,  il  laut  I'engager  \  donuer  uae  satis- 
feetion  rmsonnable."    Tattel,  Ut.  iii.  ch.  6,  §  90. 

[W  Treaty  Obligations  to  aid  in  Defensiiie  Wars.  —  This  reasoning  makes  the  words 
"defeneiTB  war"  substantially  synonymous  with  juatiflable  war,  or  uetessary  war. 
As  tlie  parties  to  the  treaty  for  lud  in  "defensive  war"  have  declined  lo  agree  gener- 
ally to  aid  each  other  in  all  wars,  and  have  declined  to  mal:e  the  justice  or  necessity 
of  the  war  the  test  of  their  obligation  to  aid,  it  is  certainly  a  fwr  argument  that  Ihey 
intended  to  contioe  themselves  to  cases  of  de/emive  operations,  where  the  tenitory  of 
the  ally  is  invaded  or  threatened  with  invasion,  and  so  long  as  that  danger  exists,  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  exists.  This  furnishes  a  mote  convenient,  practical,  and  satisfac- 
tory test  than  that  of  the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  war;  and  the  latter  test  the 
parties  declined  to  establish,  when  the  terms  appcopcinte  for  the  purpose  were  obvious. 
It  is  not  unusual,  in  national  federations  and  compacts,  to  make  provisions  for  cases  of 
invasion,  which  ate  not  appHcable  to  any  other  slate  of  a  war.  The  opinion  of  Kent 
864 
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§  286,  The  execution  of  a  treaty  is  sometimes  secured  Hostage* 
by  hostages  given  by  one  party  to  the  other.  Tlie  most  ^Vo'lf^t' 
recent  and  remarkable  exanaple  of  this  practice  occurred  treaties, 
at  the  peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  in  1748 ;  where  tlie  restitu- 
tion of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America,  by  Great  Britain  to 
France,  was  secured  by  several  British  peers  sent  as  hostages 
to  Paris,  (a) 

§  287.  Public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  like  other  internra- 
laws  and  contracts.  Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  ti-eaUes. 
and  ambiguity  of  all  human  language,  that  the  mere  words 
alone  of  any  writing,  hterally  expounded,  will  go  a  very  little  way 
towards  explaining  its  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules  of  inter- 
pretation have,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  writers  on  etliics  and 
public  law,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in 
cases  of  doubt.  These  rules  are  fully  expounded  by  Grotius  and 
his  commentators ;    and  the  reader  is  referred  especially  to  the 

(Comm,  i.  50-52)  seems  to  be,  tba.t  a  treaty  obligation  to  siA  in  a  deteDsive  war  can- 
not, as  of  right,  be  ineisled  npon,  if  the  ally  first  actually  declares  and  couimenceB 
tlie  war,  whatever  may  have  been  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong  in  tlie  preyions 
relaUons  of  the  belligerent  nations.  The  nation  andertakiog  the  obligation  so 
worded  is  not  bound  to  look  beyond  the  feet  that  the  war  ia  commenced  by  its  own 
ally.  At  Uie  same  time,  Kent  holds,  that,  even  if  the  war  be  strictly  defensive  in  its 
form,  the  guarantor  is  not  bound  to  render  aid,  if  justice  is;  in  his  opinion,  clearly 
against  liis  ally.  (lb.  51,}  Woolsey  seems  also  of  opinion,  that  the  defensive  war 
referred  to  in  such  treaties  is  to  Toe  determined  by  i^  moral  character,  as  a  warding^- 
off  of  injustice,  and  not  at  all  by  its  mihtaiy  character ;  and  that  the  aid  is  due,  if  the 
war  begins  in  oflensive  operations  by  the  ally,  provided  they  be  necessary  to  antici- 
pate iiijustice;  and  is  not  due,  although  the  ally  be  invaded,  if  his  cause  is  bad. 
(Introd.  §  103.)  But  if  the  treaty  is,  in  terms,  to  aid  in  all  defensive  wars,  and  the  war 
is  strictly  a  defensive  war  against  an  invasion,  how  can  the  ally  refuse  assistance,  and 
still  consider  the  treaty  as  binding  f  The  true  position  in  such  a  case  is,  that,  while 
the  treaty  does  require  the  stipulated  aid,  the  misconduct  of  the  nation  which  brought 
the  invasion  upon  itself  may  be  so  gross  aa  to  absolve  the  other  party  fron:  bis  obliga- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  a  nation  chooses  to  make  a  clear  agreement  to  lend  aid  in  a  de- 
fensive war,  and  the  true  construction  of  that  term  refers  to  the  military  character  of 
the  war,  and  not  to  its  moral  aspects  solely,  tlicn  the  question  of  the  canses  of  the 
defensive  war  is  addressed,  not  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty  obligation,  but  to  an 
excuse  in  ethics  for  not  fulfilling  the  obligation. 

For  the  argumenta  on  the  obligation  upon  the  United  States  of  the  French  treaty 
of  1778,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  i.  114, 421,  and  Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  366,  38a. 
Aa  to  defensive  wars,  in  tlieir  military  as  distinguished  &om  their  moral  character, 
see  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  329 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  236 ;  Phillimore's  Intern. 
Law,  iii.  5  67 ;  Kent's  Comm.  i.  50,  note ;  Ortolan,  Bfcgles  Intern,  ii.  5 ;  Rayneval, 
Droit  Nat.  hv,  iii.  ch.  2;  Hello,  Derecho  Intern.  Part  II,  eh.  1,  §  3.]  — D. 

(a]  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  16,  §g  246-261. 
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principles  laid  down  by  Vattfil   and  Eutlverforth,  as   containing 
the  most  complete  view  of  this  important  subject,  {ay^ 

.  .  §  288.    Negotiations  are  sometimes  conducted  under 

the  mediation  of  a  tliird  power,  spontaneously  tendering 
its  good  ofRces  for  this  purpose,  or  upon  tlie  request  of  one  or  both 
of  the  litigating  powers,  or  in  virtue  of  a  previous  stipulation  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  mediation  is  spontaneously  offered,  it  may  be 
refused  by  either  party ;  but  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties,  it  cannot  be  refused  without  a 
breach  of  good  faith.  When  accepted  by  both  parties,  it  becomes 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  mediating  power  to  interpose  its 
advice,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  tlieir  differences.  It 
thus  becomes  a  party  to  the  negotiation,  but  has  no  authority  to 
constrain  cither  party  to  adopt  its  opinion.  Nor  is  it  obliged 
to  guaranty  the  performance  of  the  treaty  concluded  under  its 
mediation,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  frequently  does  so.  (a)^*^ 

Diplomatic  §  ^^^-  T^®  ^^'^  '^^  negotiation  seems,  from  its  very  nSr 
history.  ture,  hardly  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  systematic 
science.  It  depends  essentially  on  personal  character  and  quali- 
ties, united  with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  world  and  experience  in 
business.  These  talents  may  be  strengthened  by  the  study  of 
history,  and  especially  the  history  of  diplomatic  negotiations ;  but 
the  want  of  them  can  hardly  be  supplied  by  any  knowledge  derived 
merely  from  books.  One  of  the  earliest  works  of  tliis  kind  is  that 
commonly  called  Le  l*arfait  Ambassadmr,  originally  published  in 
Spanish  by  Don  Antonio  de  Vera,  long  time  ambassador  of  Spain 
at  Venice,  who  died  in  1658.  It  was  subsequently  published  by 
the  author  in  Latin,  and  different  translations  appeared  in  Italian 
and  French.  Wicquefort's  book,  published  in  1679,  under  the 
title  of  L'Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions,  although  its  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  treat  of  the  rights  of  legation,  contains  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  art  of  negotiation.  Calli^res,  one  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  tlie  treaty  of  Kyswick,  published,  in 
1716,  a  work  entitled  De  la  maniere  de  nSgoder  avee  les  Souverains, 


(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  17.  Ruther- 
forth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  7. 

[UB  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  176-185.    Woolsey's  Introd,  g§  109,  150.]  — D. 

(a)  Kliibcr,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  Part.  II.  tit.  2,  §  1 ;  ch.  2,  §  160. 

[»=  See  note  40,  ante,  on  Mediation,  Also,  North  American  KevLew,  April,  1666, 
article  on  International  Arbitrations.]  — D. 
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which  obtained  considerable  reputation.  The  Abb^  Mably  also 
attempted  to  treat  this  subject  systematically,  in  an  essay  entitled 
Prindpes  des  Negotiations,  wliich  is  commonly  prefixed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  his  Droit  PuhUque  de  V Europe,  in  the  various  editions 
of  the  works  of  that  author.  A  catalogue  of  the  different  histories 
which  have  appeared  of  particular  negotiations  would  be  almost 
interminable ;  but  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  will  be  found 
collected  in  the  exccllcjit  work  of  M.  Flassan,  entitled  L'ffistoire 
de  la  Diplomatie  Frangaise.  The  late  Count  de  S^gur's  compilar- 
tion  from  the  papers  of  Favier,  one  of  the  principal  secret  agents 
employed  in  the  double  diplomacy  of  Louis  'S.Y.,  entitled  Politique 
de  tous  les  Cabinets  de  V  Europe  pendant  lee  Rignes  de  Louis  IKV.  et 
de  Louis  XVL.,  with  the  notes  of  the  able  and  experienced  editor, 
is  a  work  wliich  also  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  French 
diplomacy.  A  histery  of  treaties,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  collected  from  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  was  published 
by  Barbeyrac,  in  1739,  (a)  It  had  been  preceded  by  tlie  immense 
collection  of  Dumont,  embracing  all  the  public  treaties  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  the  commencement  of  tlie 
eighteentli  century,  (6)  The  best  collections  of  the  more  modem 
European  treaties  are  those  published  at  different  periods  by  Pro- 
fessor Martens,  of  Gottingen,  including  the  most  important  public 
acts  upon  which  the  present  conventional  law  of  Europe  is  founded. 
To  these  may  be  added  Koch's  Mistoire  ahreg^e  des  TraitSs  de  Paix 
depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie,  continued  by  Scholl,  A  complete 
collection  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also 
been  published  in  German,  by  Kliibcr.  {ey^ 

(a)  Histoire  des  Anciens  Traite'e,  par  BarTieyrac,  forming  the  first  volume  of 
Buniont's  Supplement  an  Corps  Diplomatique. 

(b)  Corps  Universe!  Diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens,  &c,  8  tomea,  fol.  Amsterd. 
1720-1731.     Supplement  au  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique,    5  tomce,  fol.     1789. 

(c)  Acten  des  Wiener  Congresses  in  den  Jahrcn  1814  und  1815 ;  von  J.  L.  Kluber. 
Erlangen,  1815  und  1816.    6  Bde.  8vo. 

(""  Appendix  II,  to  Woolsej''e  Introduction  contains  a  list  of  the  most  important 
treaties  since  the  Beformation,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  provisions.  See  also 
Phiilimore's  Intern,  Law,  lii.  650,  Index,  title  "Treaties."]  —  D. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THEIR  HOSTILE 
RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMMENCEMENT   OP   WAR,   AND   ITS   IMMEDIATE   EFFECTS. 

S  290.  The  independent  societies  of  men,  called  States, 
by  forcible  acknowledge  no  common  arbiter  or  judge,  except  such  as 
twfen  na-  arc  Constituted  by  special  compact.  The  law  by  wbicli 
ions.  j.jjgj^  ^^  governed,  or  profess  to  be  governed,  is  deficient 

in  those  positive  sanctions  which  are  annexed  to  the  municipal 
code  of  each  distinct  society.  Every  State  has  therefore  a  right 
to  resort  to  force,  as  the  only  means  of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted 
upon  it  by  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  individnala  woidd  be 
entitled  to  that  remedy  were  they  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  civil 
society.  Each  State  is  also  entitled  to  judge  for  itself,  what  are 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  which  will  justify  such  a 
means  of  redress. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  terminating  tlie  differences  be- 
tween nations,  by  forcible  means  short  of  actual  war,  are  the 
following :  — 

1.  By  laying  an  embargo  or  sequestration  on  the  ships  and 
goods,  or  other  property  of  the  offending  nation,  found  within  the 
territory  of  the  uijured  State. 

2.  By  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  by 
securing  to  yourself  by  force,  and  refusing  to  the  other  uation,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  drawn  in  question. 

3.  By  exercising  the  right  of  vindictive  retaliation,  (retorsio 
faeti,)  or  of  amicable  retaliation,  (retorsion  de  droit) ;  by  which 
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last,  the  one  nation  applies,  in  its  transactions  with  the  other,  the 
same  rule  of  conduct  by  which  that  other  is  governed  under  simi- 
lar circumstances, 

4.  By  making  reprisals  upon  the  persons  and  tilings  belonging 
\a  the  offending  nation,  until  a  satisfactory  reparation  is  made  for 
the  alleged  injury.  («) 

§  291.  This  last  seems  to  extend  to  every  species  of 
forcible  means  for  procuring  redress,  short  of  actual  war, 
and,  of  course,  to  include  all  the  others  above  enumerated.  Re- 
prisals are  negative,  when  a  State  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obliga- 
tion wliich  it  has  contracted,  or  to  permit  another  nation  to  enjoy 
a  right  which  it  claims.  They  are  positive,  when  they  consist  in 
seizing  the  persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation, 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction,  (a) 

Reprisals  are  also  either  general  or  special.  They  are  general, 
when  a  State  which  has  received,  or  sxipposes  it  has  received,  an 
injury  from  another  nation,  delivers  commissions  to  its  officers  and 
subjects  to  take  the  persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  other 
nation,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found.  It  is,  according  to 
present  usage,  the  first  step  which  is  usually  taken  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  a  public  war,  and  may  be  considered  as  amounting 
to  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  unless  satisfaction  is  made  by  the 
offending  State.  Special  reprisals  are,  where  letters  of  mai-que 
are  granted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  particular  individuals  who  have 
suffered  an  injury  from  the  government  or  subjects  of  another 
nation.  (6) 

Reprisals  are  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  a  clear  and  open 
denial  of  justice.  The  right  of  granting  them  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and,  in  former  times, 
was  regulated  by  treaties  and  by  the  municipal  ordinances  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Thus,  in  England,  the  statute  of  4  Hen.  V.,  cap. 
7,  declares,  "  That  if  any  subjects  of  the  realm  are  oppressed  in 
time  of  peace  by  any  foreijfners,  tlic  king  v,  ill  grant  marque  in  due 
form  to  all  that  feel  themselves  grieved  ; "  which  form  is  specially 
pointed  out,  and  directed  to  be  observed  in  tlie  statute.  So,  also, 
in  France,  tlie  celebrated  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681, 
prescribed  the  forms  to  bo  observed  for  obtaining  special  letters  of 

(«)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  oh,  18.    Kluber,  Droit  des  Gena  Mtideme  de  I'Europe,  g  234. 

(a)  Kluber,  §  234,  note  c. 

{b)  Eynkershoek,  Qiuest.  Jur.  Pub,  lili,  L    Duponceau's  Transl,  p.  182,  note. 
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marque  by  French  subjects  against  those  of  other  nations ;  but 
these  special  reprisals  in  time  of  peace  have  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse,  (e) 

Effect  of  §  ^^^-  -^^y  ^^  these  acts  of  reprisal,  or  resort  to  forci- 
reprisais.  ^j^g  mcans  of  rcdress  between  nations,  may  assume  the 
character  of  war  in  case  adequate  satisfaction  is  refused  by  tlio 
offending  State.  "  Reprisals,"  says  Vattel,  "  are  used  between 
nation  and  nation,  in  order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  poHsesBUii  of 
what  belongs  to  another,  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  rcpm  an 
injury,  or  to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  it,  the  lattei  miy  seize 
somctliing  belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advan 
tage,  till  it  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due,  together  witli  interest 
and  damages ;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  the  offending  nation  has 
refused  ample  satisfaction.  The  effects  tlius  seized  are  preserved, 
while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or  justice.  As 
soon  as  that  hope  disappears  they  are  confiscated,  and  then  repri- 
sals arc  accomplished.  If  the  two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of 
quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rupture,  satisfaction  is  considered  as 
refused  from  the  moment  that  war  is  declared,  or  hostilities 
commenced ;  and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  coiifis- 
cated.  (a)i" 

(e)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gene,  liv.  ii,  ch.  18,  §§  342-34S.  Bynkersliock,  Qu^st,  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  i.  cup.  34.  Marlena,  Precis  du  Droit  ties  Gena  Moderne  de  I'Europe, 
liv.  viii.  ch.  2,  5  260.    Martens,  Essai  conceraant  les  Armateurs,  §  4. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  342. 

pi  Reprisals.  —  Reprisals  may  be  granted  for  injaries  to  private  citizens  as  well  as 
to  the  S»te,  and  when  done  by  foreign  individuals  as  well  as  when  by  public  authority. 
The  granting  of  letters  of  reprisal  (not  of  marque  and  reprisal)  to  citizens  injured  by 
private  hands,  to  remunerate  themselTea  by  reprisals  on  private  property  of  any  citi- 
zens of  tlio  nation  of  the  wrong-doer,  baa  been  reprobated  tiy  the  best  modem  writers, 
and  diecounlenanced  by  the  practice  of  nations.  It  entailB  all  the  responsibilities  of 
national  acts,  with  none  of  their  political  or  moral  securities.  (Stephens's  Black- 
stone,  ii.  616.  Phillimore,  iii.  22.  Woolsey,  g  114.  Halleck,  298,  §  12.)  Especially 
is  it  true,  that,  for  injuries  done  directiy  to  the  State,  letters  of  general  reprisal  are 
not  now  issued  to  private  persons  in  time  of  peace.  The  issuing  of  such  letters 
<  would  now  he  considered  an  act  of  war.  (Kent,!.  61.  Halieek,  299.)  Phillimore,  iii. 
24-36,  contains  a  summary  of  the  chief  modern  instances  of  general  reprisals. 

The  right  of  making  reprisals  is  not  limited  to  property,  but  extends  to  persons. 
Still,  the  practice  of  modem  times  discountenances  the  arrest  and  detention  of  inno- 
cent persons,  strictly  in  the  way  of  reprisal.    (Halleek,  301,  §  16.    Phillimore,  iii.  23.) 

By  the  later  usage  of  speecli,  the  term  "  letter  of  marque  "  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  authorizadon  to  private  armed  trading  vessels  to  make  captures  of  property  of  tJie 
enemy  in  war.    If  there  is  no  declared  or  recognized  status  of  war,  and  the  government. 
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S  293.  Thua,  where  an  embareo  was  laid  on  Dutch     „  , 

.        -.  Embargo 

property  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  ruptuie  of  previous  w 
tlie  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  under  such  circuni  tances  of  hostiii- 
as  were  considered  by  tlie  British  government  as  consti  *"^"' 

for  a  public  purpose,  desires  to  seize  property,  in  the  way  of  e  ty  o  warning  or 
specific  retaliation,  such  authorization  to  such  vessel  wo  Id  be  called  "letters  of 
reprisal,"  or  "  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal."  If,  in  t  n  e  of  a  ,  tl  e  p  vate  vessel 
rGceivinjj  the  authorization  is  fitted  out  and  employed  solely  as  a  cruiser,  slie  is  called 
a  "  privateer." 

It  ia  agreed  that  reprisals  for  private  wrongs  siiould  never  be  resorted  to  by  a 
government  until  all  reasonable  appeals  to  the  government  of  the  wrong-doer  have 
bucn  exhausted.  The  course  of  the  British  Government  in  tlie  ease  of  Pacifioo,  in 
malting  reprisals  against  Greece,  has  been  condemned,  not  only  because  the  prelimi- 
nary methods  had  not  been  exhausted,  but  because  of  the  extortionate  eharacfer  of 
the  demand  made  against  a  power  incapable  of  reBistanee.  (Phillimore,  iii.  20-88. 
Halleck,  298,  §  11.) 

The  case  of  McLeod,  sometimes  discussed  in  this  connection,  was  in  no  sense  a 
case  of  reprisal.  In  time  of  peace,  McLeod,  tieing  in  Kew  York,  was  arrested  and 
tried  before  the  regular  judicial  tribunals,  in  the  usual  course  of  criminal  procedure, 
on  a  charge  of  murder  and  arson  committed  by  him  within  the  territory  of  Kew 
York.  The  ease  took  an  international  character  only  from  the  fact,  that,  after  his 
arrest,  the  British  Government  assumed  the  responsibility  for  his  act,  in  an  address  to 
the  United  States  Government.  The  question  of  law  involved  was,  whether,  as  peace 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  act  done,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  the  responsibility  for  his  act  was  not  assumed  hy 
the  British  Government  at  tlie  time  of  its  commission  nor  until  the  trial,  and  be  was 
not  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  government,  and  the  act  was  done  within  the  limits 
of  New  York,  the  courts  of  New  York  were  ousted  of  their  jurisdiction  by  such  an 
assuming  of  responsibility.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  held  that  it  did  not 
lose  its  jurisdiction  thereby.  As  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  of  acquittal,  the  ques- 
tion did  not  get  betbre  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Webster,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  admitted,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  tlie  British  Min- 
ister, that  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government  did  require  our  government 
to  protect  McLeod  against  judicial  proce«dings;  and  tlie  adjustment  of  the  diplomatic 
controversy  was  upon  that  principle,  which  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  best 
writers.  (Halleck,  308,  §  19-28.  Webater's  Diplomatic  Papers,  120-140.  Webster's 
Works,  vi.  247-270.  People  d.  McLeod,  WendeU,  xxv.  488.  Appendix  to  Wendell's 
Eep.  xxvi.  663.    Annual  Begister,  1841,  viii.  310.    Phillimore,  ui.  50-64.) 

The  remedy  of  retorsion,  mliere  tliere  is  no  recognized  war,  is  distinguished  from 
strict  reprisals.  It  is  the  application  of  the  lex  talionis  to  nations,  and  is  confined  to 
eases  of  the  violation  of  mere  comity,  or  of  the  imperfect  obligations.  It  is  not 
proper  to  resort  to  specific  retaliation  for  cases  of  serious  injury  and  iiijustice.  The 
tendency  of  modem  limes  is  to  put  every  thing  which  may  result  in  public  inter- 
national controversy  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  fo  confine  all 
acts  of  force  to  public  military  officers,  and  to  simplify  these  acta  of  force  into  acts  of 
war,  either  special  and  preliminary,  or  general.  (Woolsey,  §  114.  Halleck,  296,  §  10. 
Kent,  i.  93, 94.  Manmng,  105.  Kliiber,  §  234,  Heffler,  §§  110,  111.  Phillimore,  iii.  8.) 
By  treaties  and  the  practice  of  nations,  the  making  of  reprisals  is  now  confined  to 
the  seizure  of  commercial  property  on  the  high  seas,  by  public  cruisers,  or  private 
cruisers  specially  authorized  thereto.    HcSter,  §  110.] — D. 
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ttiting  a  hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  Holland,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
(Lord  Stowell,)  in  delivering  his  judgment  in  this  case,  said,  that 
"  the  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal ;  and  if  the  matter  in  dispute 
had  terminated  in  reconciliation,  the  seizure  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  mere  civil  embargo,  so  terminated.  Such  would  have 
been  the  re-troactive  effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the  re-troactive  effect 
is  exactly  tlie  other  way.  It  impresses  the  direct  hostile  character 
-  upon  the  original  seizure :  it  is  declared  to  be  no  embargo ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to  two  interpretations ;  tliere 
is  a  declaration  of  the  animus  by  which  it  is  done,  that  it  was  done 
kmtili  animo ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hostile  measure,  ah 
initio,  against  persons  guilty  of  injuries  which  they  refuse  to 
redeem  by  any  amicable  alteration  of  their  measures.  This  is  the 
necessary  course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervenes  for  the  res- 
toration of  such  property,  taken  before  a  formal  declaration  of 
hostilities."  (ay^ 

(a)  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  v.  246,  Tlie  Boedea  Lust. 

['^  Ejiiba^-go.  —  The  embargo  of  which  the  author  treats  is  the  hostile  embargo. 
The  term  (derived  from  embarijar,  to  hinder  or  detain)  ie  also  applicable  to  a  ravil  act 
of  a  government  deigning  the  ships  of  its  own  people  in  port,  which  amounts,  in 
practice,  to  an  interdietion  of  commerce ;  for  it  would  nsnally  be  accompanied  with  a 
closing  of  its  porta  to  foreign  vessels.  If  the  motive  tbr  this  interdiction  is  simply 
municipal,  and  not  in  the  way  of  reprises  or  hostility  to  foreign  powers,  it  has  claims 
to  be  acquiesced  in  by  them.  Tlie  principal  instance  was  that  of  the  embargo  by  the 
United  States  in  1807.  This  was  declared  to  be  a  measure  of  precaution  to  protect 
American  vessels  trara  threatened  dangers  from  the  great  maritime  belligerents  of 
Europe,  and,  as  such,  acquiesced  in  by  the  European  powers.  As  freedom  of  com- 
merce is  a  cardinal  principle  of  modem  times,  and  treaties  of  commerce  exist  every- 
where, tlie  motives  for  such  an  interdiction  will  always  be  inquired  into  by  foreign 
nations  who  are  losers  by  it.  And  commerce  is  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  that  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  any  bnt  a  nation  unable  to  protect  itself  olher- 
wise  would  resort  to  a  general  civil  embargo. 

To  return  to  the  hostile  embargo.  The  effect  of  this,  as  distinguished  from 
reprisals,  is  the  seizure  of  all  vessels  and  cargoes  of  some  other  nation  found  in  port, 
to  be  Iteld  to  await  events.  If  the  result  is  peace,  Ihey  are  restored.  If  the  result  is 
war,  the  recognition  of  war  relates  back  to  tbe  seizure,  and  tlie  property  is  held  to 
bave  been  taken  jai-e  helii.  It  is  true,  the  government  may,  on  declaration  of  war, 
allow  the  embargoed  vessels  time  to  depart,  the  purpose  of  their  seizure  —  namely, 
tJie  preventing  of  war,  —  having  Eiiled.  Still,  as  that  course  has  never  yet  been  fol- 
lowed, embargo  refers  itself  diieclly  10  the  question  of  the  right,  on  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  to  seize  ships  and  cargoes  found  in  port.  This  is  treated  of  hereafl;er.  ( See 
note  156,  infra,  on  Enemy's  Property  found  in  the  Country.) 

The  motive  for  the  hostile  embargo  is  to  coerce  the  other  nation  to  tbe  doing  of 
some  act  assumed  to  be  its  duty.  The  happening  of  a  war  shows  the  failure  of  tiie 
process,  and  leaves  the  ships  in  the  bands  of  the  goverauient  as  prizes  of  war;  and 
873 
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PART   IV.]  AND   ITS   IMMEDIATE   EFFECTS.  §  295 

§  294.  The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  of  author-  Right  of 
izing  reprisals,  or  other  acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  "^^h^fn'*"' 
belongs,  in  every  civilized  nation,  to  the  supreme  power  "caicd. 
of  the  State.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  regulated  hy  the  fuiidar 
mental  laws  or  municipal  constitution  in  ea«h  country,  and  may 
be  delegated  to  its  inferior  authorities  in  remote  possessions,  or 
even  to  a  commercial  corporation  —  such,  for  example,  as  the 
British  East  In'dia  Company  —  exercising,  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  sovereign  rights  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  (d) 

§  295.  A  contest  by  force  between  independent  sover-  Puhiic  or 
eign  States  is  called  a  public  war.  If  it  is  declared  in  solemn  wHr. 
form,  or  duly  commenced,  it  entitles  both  tlie  belligerent  parties  to 
all  the  rights  of  war  against  each  other.     The  voluntary  or  p 


the  use  the  government  ma^  makit  of  suuh  ships,  when  so  in  ite  possession,  ia  im- 
material. 

But  embargo  has  been  employed  for  a  still  different  purpose;  that  is,  to  gain 
possession  of  neutral  vessels  found  in  port  on  the  brenkini;  out  of  a  war,  to  be  used  for 
transportation  of  munitions  or  troops,  or  for  other  temporary  belligerent  purposes.  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  the  seizure  of  innocent  neutral  vessels,  at  any 
later  period  of  the  war,  for  the  use  of  the  belligerent  government.  This  act  ia  called 
Angaria,  or  le  droit  d'Angarie,  or  Prestation.  It  is  a  kind  of  forced  loan  or  pre-emption, 
attempted  to  be  justified  only  by  tlie  necessities  of  war,  and  always  accompanied  with 
compensation.  It  has  had  the  sanction  of  usage  and  of  good  writers.  (Masse,  Droit 
Coram,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  6,  7.  Azuni,  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  art.  5.)  Masse  even  says  that  indem- 
ni^  for  injuries  received,  in  addition  lo  compensation  li>r  use,  in  nature  of  damage,  is 
not  established  by  usage.  (Tit.  I,  ch.  11,  sect.  2,  §  5,  No.  324,)  Phillimore  (in.  42) 
thinks  the  practice  to  be  exeueed,  rather  tlian  justified,  only  by  an  overruling 
necessity,  and  that  the  act  should  "be  accompanied  by  full  indemnity.  By  this  he 
means,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  not  a  right  at  all,  but  an  act  resorted  to  from 
necessity,  for  which  apology  and  compensation  must  he  made,  at  the  peril  of  war ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  a  right.  The  treaties  between  the  United  States 
aud  Prussia  of  1785,  1799,  and  1828  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  92,  170,  384j,  and  with 
Venezuela  m  1830  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  470),  provide  that,  in  case  of  war  between  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  and  another  nation,  the  vessels  of  the  other  contracting 
party  shall  not  he  liable  lo  be  detained  and  used  for  any  military  expedition  or  other 
belligerent  purpose  otherwise  than  as  those  of  the  most  &Tored  nations :  and  that 
compensation  thall  be  made.  These  treaties  certainly  seem  to  recognize  this  angaria 
as  a  right,  or  at  least  as  a  practice  of  nations,  and  only  seek  to  regulate  its  exercise. 
HefRer  (J  150)  speaks  of  angaria  aa  either  entirely  prohibited  by  modem  IrealJes,  or 
as  allowed  only  in  ease  of  urgent  neceesi^  and  upon  terms  of  full  indemnity. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  violence  of  early  times,  and  occasional  acts  in 
modern  times  under  urgent  necessity,  and  some  recognitions  in  later  treaties,  have 
led  commentators  to  place  in  the  category  of  rights,  in  conneedon  witli  embargo  and 
reprisals,  what  in  fiict  is  only  an  occasional  and  not  unlikely  exercise  of  power  by  a 
belligerent,  without  right.] — D. 

(o)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  1,  §  4,    Martens,  PrEcis,  &c.,  liv.  viii.  ch.  2,  §§  260,  264. 
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law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  a  just 
and  an  unjust  war.  A  war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be 
cousidered,  as  to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.  Whatever  is 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties 
is  equally  permitted  to  the  other,  (a) 

5  296.  A  verfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at 

Perfect  1     •' 

andimpe>  War  with  another  nation,  and  all  the  members  of  both 
"^""^  nations  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  all 
the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  case  and  under  every  circum- 
stance permitted  by  tlie  general  laws  of  war.  An  imperfect  war  is 
limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  tilings,  (a) 

A  civil  war  between  the  different  members  of  the  same  society 
is  what  Grotius  calls  a  mixed  war ;  it  is,  according  to  him,  public 
on  the  side  of  the  established  government,  and  private  on  the 
part  of  the  people  resisting  its  authority.  But  tlie  general  iisaga 
of  nations  regards  such  a  war  as  entitling  both  the  contending 
parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  as  against  each  other,  and  even  as 
respects  neutral  nations.  (6)^^ 

(ci)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv,  iii,  ch.  12.    Riitherfortli's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  15. 

(a)  Such  were  the  limited,  hostilidea  autliorized  by  Ihe  United  States  against 
Trance  iu  1798.    Dallas's  Eep.  ii.  31;  iv.  37. 

{b)  Fwfc  ante,  §S  18-26. 

[1™  BdligereBt  Poivers  exercised  in  Civil  IFar,  — This  question  has  received  a  prac- 
tihal  solution  in  a  war  on  a  vast  soale,  —  the  great  rebellion  in  tlie  United  States,  of 
1861.  This  was  not  an  insurrection  of  professed  citizens  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
agMnst  a  government  whose  general  authority  they  acknowledged,  nor  an  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  government  or  dynasty  of  an 
acknowledged  common  country.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  one 
section  of  the  country  to  organize  themselves  into  a  distinct  and  independent  sover- 
eignty; in  other  words,  an  attempt,  by  an  act  of  revolution,  to  set  up,  within  the 
previously  acknowledged  limits  of  a  previously  acknowledged  common  nationality, 
and  of  a  government  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate,  a  distinct  and  independent 
nationality.  As  a  question  of  law,  the  nation  could  not  but  regard  this  as  rebellion 
and  treason.  It  was  a  political  question  whether  it  should  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the 
independence  of  the  rebels  recognized,  or  the  rebellion  be  suppressed  by  force.  (See 
note  32,  <mle,  on  The  United  States  a  Supreme  Government.)  The  rebels  organized 
a  government  complete  iu  all  its  parts, — legiahitive,  executive,  and  judicial, — and  set 
it  in  operation  over  tlie  region  covered  by  the  greater  part  of  eleven  States;  and 
declared  that  Ihey  should  regard  any  attempt  tu  enfijrce  the  national  authority  within 
their  asserted  limits  as  an  act  of  international  war :  treating  the  United  Slates  as  a 
separate  nationality.  They  began  the  war  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  the  national  forces  refused  to  surrender.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
called  out  the  militia,  and  announced  his  intention  of  enforcing  national  autlioritj. 
The  Insurgent  Government  then  declared  war  to  esist,  and  issued  letters  of  marque 
fbr  cruisers  against  American  commerce.  The  President  of  tlie  United  Slates,  on 
37i 
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§  297.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  was  i>eciara- 
once  considered  necessary  to  legalize  hostilities  between  h™?L""'' 
nations.      It   was    uniformly  practised   by   the   ancient  "ecesaary. 

the  17th  April,  issued  a  proclamation  of  blockade  of  al!  the  ports  of  the  coast  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  13th  May,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  issued  a  proclamation  recognizing 
the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
and  the  right  of  each  to  the  exercise  of  belligerent  powers  on  the  ocean,  but  not  rec- 
ognizing the  national  independence  of  tiie  latter,  and  enjoining  neutralitj  on  her 
own  subjects.  Similar  recognitions  of  belligerent  rights  were  made  by  Prance  and 
the  other  chief  commercial  iiowers  of  Europe,  and  by  Brazil.  The  United  States 
began  a  blockade,  whicli  was  made  effective  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  until  it 
embraced  all  the  porta  of  the  districts  of  country  in  rebellion.  The  United  States 
cruisers  exercised  the  right  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral  vessels,  in  the  manner 
usual  in  international  wars.  The  vessels  captured  —  whetlier  for  attempt  to  break 
blockade,  for  carrying  contraband  of  war,  or  as  enemy's  property  —  were  taken  into 
poFt,  and  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  prize  courts,  as  prizes  of  war.  Congress 
passed  no  laws  establishing  any  new  principles  or  rules  respecting  condemnation ;  and 
the  prize  courts  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  rules  of  international  war.  The  first 
case  which  raised  distinctly  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
war  powers  in  suppressing  this  insurrection,  was  that  of  the  brig  Amy  Warwick,  before 
the  United  States  Lourt  at  Boston  This  ve  sel  was  captured  at  aca  Juh  10  l&bl  )n 
a  passage  Irom  Rio  Janeiro  to  Richmond  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco  The  vestel  and 
cargo  belonged  to  persona  permanently  reaidmg  ui  Richmond  There  was  no  attempt 
to  break  bluLkade  as  ihe  capture  »as  at  tea  and  the  existence  ol  war  was  not 
known  when  the  vessel  la  led  The  onlv  grou  id  fir  condemnttion  wao  enemy  s 
property  An  elabonlo  and  thoroughly  reasoned  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Spraguf  ("-iprague  a  De  laions  ii  and  Law  Eeporter  Kxjv  385  19iJ  in  which  he 
decided  —  (1)  Tlat  it  is  competent  for  a  nation  to  exercise  the  powers  of  wir  on 
the  ocean  in  puttmg  down  an  insurrectwn  of  its  own  citizens  wl  ch  has  risen 
to  dmiensions  reriniring  the  exen-iae  of  such  powers  (2)  That  at  the  time  of 
this  capture  (July  10  18bl)  the  pohtical  department  ot  the  government  had  de 
cided  that  the  rebelhon  had  reached  to  that  point  and  by  calling  tlie  militta  into 
a<.tual  servii.e  employing  the  amiv  and  naiy  and  e  tabhahmg  a  bkckale  m  pur 
suance  ot  the  law  ot  nations  had  treated  the  state  of  thmgs  as  a  war  de  jaao 
(8)  That,  in  case  of  civil  war,  among  the  belligerent  powers  to  be  exercised,  may  be 
that  of  condemnation  as  "  enemy's  property,"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  prize  law. 
(4)  That  one  of  the  proofs  of  "  enemy's  property  "  is,  that  it  belongs  to  persons  who 
are  at  the  time  permanent  residents  in  a  place  or  region  wldch  is  under  the  actual 
control  of  tlie  enemy,  and  of  which  he  has  firm  possession.  (5)  In  the  present  ease, 
Eichmond,  Va.,  was  unquestionably  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  under  his 
actual  control  and  de  facto  jurisdiction,  civil  and  military.  (6)  That  the  property  of 
a  person  so  residing  is  to  be  treated  by  the  prize  courts  as  "enemy's  property," 
and  the  region  in  which  he  resides  to  be  styled  "  enemy's  territory,"  without  refer- 
ence to  the  political  or  legal  relations  of  the  owner  or  territory  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, or  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the  owner :  the  prize  courts  looking  only 
to  the  predicament  of  Ihe  property, — to  its  belon^ng  to  a  person  who  is,  by  Ms  residence, 
within  the  actual  control  and  authority  of  the  enemy;  it  being  immaterial  nhether  he 
be  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  and,  if  a  citizen,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  and  to  what  sov- 
ereignty tJie  territory  in  which  he  resides,  and  which  the  enemy  is  holding,  belongs 
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Bomans,  and  by  the  States  of  modern  Europe  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  centiuy  The  latest  example  of  this  kind 
was  the  declaration  of  war  bj  Fnnce  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  in 

(fe  J  H¥  in  time  ol  peace  Judge  Sprague  also  decided  the  furtlier  point  (not  one  of 
internationil  hw)  thit  under  the  Lonstitution  ol  the  United  States,  a  special  ante- 
cedent Aet  of  CongreBS  dei-laring  or  recogniz  ng  war,  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  eiertise  war  powers  to  put  down  and  repel  an  insurrectionary  force 
which  IS  Itself  exercisinj,  war  powers  against  the  government. 

About  the  same  time  the  question  ot  the  validity  of  the  blockade  instituted  by 
the  President  was  raised  in  New  1  urk  in  the  case  of  The  Hiawatha,  in  which  an 
elaborate  opinion  was  delivered  bv  Judge  Betts  austaining  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  tl  e  right  of  belligerent  blockade,  and  t«  condemn  neutral  vessels 
Tiolaling  It,  as  prizes  of  war  uj  on  Ihe  same  rules  as  in  wars  between  recognized 

The  causes  of  the  Amy  Warwick  and  Hiawatha,  with  a  few  others,  being  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  were  argued  and  decided  together  there,  and  reported  in  BUek's 
Sup.  Ct.  Reports,  ii.,  under  the  title  of  the  "Prize  Causes."  The  Supreme  Court 
was  divided  in  opinion  on  tlie  constitutional  question  whether  a  special  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  exercise  the  belligerent  powers  of 
blockade  and  capture  as  enemy's  property,  in  a  case  of  civil  war  orinsiurectioii;  the 
majority  holding  that  such  an  Act  of  Congress  was  not  necessary.  On  tlie  main 
question,  the  court  was  unanimous.  They  considered  it  settled  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  and  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  nation  should  have  the  right  to 
meet  a  rebellion  by  the  exercise  of  those  acts  of  force  commonly  known  and  classified 
as  belligerent  rights,  or  war  powers;  that  among  them  are  included  blockade  and 
capture  of  enemy's  properly  at  sea ;  that,  if  an  insurrection  or  civil  war  reaches  the 
dimensions  requiring  their  exercise,  neutral  nations  must  acquiesce ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  country  of  the  owners  of  The  Hiawatha  (who  were  British  subjects) 
had  recognized  these  rights  by  the  Queen's  proclamation.  They  held  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blockade  in  parsuanoe  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  cl^m  of  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  port  blockaded,  but  was  only  a  mode  of 
meeting  the  actual  and  de  facto  condition  of  the  port,  as  one  in  tlie  possession  and 
control  of  an  organized  belligerent  power.  As  to  enemy's  property,  the  court  held 
that  the  exerdse  of  the  right  of  capttire  and  condemnation,  as  prizeof  war,  of  property 
of  a  Bulgect  residing  in  the  country,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  him  and  the  territory  of  his  residence.  The  court  said  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  civil  war,  as  of  other  wars,  was  to  coerce  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  his 
resources ;  that  the  rules  of  war  placed  in  that  category  commercial  property  found 
at  sea,  belonging  to  any  person  who  was  a  resident  of  a  plaice  within  the  actual  control 
and  de  facto  jurisdiction  of  die  enemy ;  that  tlie  term  "  enemy's  territory,"  applied 
to  such  a  place,  is  a  technical  term,  looking  only  to  the  lacl  at  tlic  time,  and  not  to 
the  question  of  right.  "  It  has,"  said  Judge  Grier,  in  delivering  ihe  opinion  of  the 
court,  "a  boundary  marked  by  Unes  of  bayonets,  which  cannot  be  crossed  but  by 
force."  It  is  enemy's  territory  "  because  it  is  claimed  and  held  in  possession  by  an 
organized,  hostile,  belligerent  power."  It  was  immaterial,  the  court  considered, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  property  was  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  and  whether  loyal  or 
disloyal,  and  what  was  the  stains  of  the  territory  in  question  and  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
regards  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  assorted  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  rebels.  The  prize  courts  looked  only  to  tlie  fact  that  the  region  was 
in  the  possession  and  control  of  a  power  capable  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the 
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1635,  by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to  the  forms  observed  during 
the  middle  age.  The  present  usage  is  to  publish  a  mauifestOj 
witliin  the  territory  of  the  State  declaring  war,  announcing  the 

United  States,  and  of  compelling  the  goveriimGnt  to  meet  them  by  tlie  eseroise  of 
belligerent  rights. 

The  previous  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  general  doctrine  were  Rose  v.  Ilimely, 
Craneh's  Rep.  iv.  272;  Cheriot  o.  Fouseat,  Binnej's  Eep.  (Penn.)  iii.  263;  Dobrie  v. 
Napier,  Scott,  iU.  296 ;  Santissiina  Trinidad,  Wheaton's  Eep.  vii.  806 ;  United  States  v. 
Palmer,  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  6^5 ;  and  the  commentators,  Wbeaton's  Intern,  Law,  368, 
865 ;  Gtotius,  Prolegom.  §  25 ;  Bnrlamaqm,  263 ;  Butherforth's  Inat.  ii.  603. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  belligerent  rights  were  exercised  by  the  United 
States  cruisers  on  the  ocean,  as  in  case  of  a  foreign  war ;  and  all  captures  were  adju- 
dicated on  tliese  principles,  in  tlie  prize  courts.  On  land,  a  corresponding  sysfem 
was  adopted.  The  United  Stales  exercised  the  power  of  war  against  persons  and 
places  in  the  enemy's  service  or  control;  resorted  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  cartels, 
and  flags  of  truce;  and  treated  persons  taken  in  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  At 
the  same  time,  the  line  was  distinctly  preserved  between  miiitary  acts, — which 
looked  solely  to  a  present,  actual  state  of  things,  from  day  to  day,  —  and  civil  acts, 
which  regarded  constitutional  and  legal  rights  and  duties.  The  legal  relation  of  the 
rebels,  who  were  citizens,  was  that  of  criminals;  but  the  political  department  of 
the  goTemment  treated  them  practically  as  belligerents.  This  was  not  only  on 
grounds  of  humanity,  but  of  policy,  to  prevent  retaliation.  Yet  this  course  pursued 
by  the  government  was  not  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebels,  or  a 
recognition  of  a  legal  staivs  in  them  as  belligerents.  It  was  a  course  of  policy  from 
day  to  day,  and  tVom  place  to  place,  held  noder  political  discretion  all  the  while ;  liable 
to  be  discontinued  or  modified  as  Ifl  persons  or  places,  or  altogether  abandoned,  in 
that  discretion.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  was  that  of  one  Walter  W,  Smith,  a  ciUzen, 
who  had  voluntarily  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  the  rebels.  He  was  taken  and 
tried  as  a  pirate,  in  the  United  States  Court  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1861.  The 
court  (Judges  Gricr  and  Cadwallflder)  held  that  his  commission,  received  from 
Jefferson  Davis,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  defence  in  a  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 
Slates,  —  tliat  he  came  within  the  laws  of  tiie  United  Stales  punishing  piracy ;  it  being 
a  political  question  solely,  and  not  judicial,  whether  he  should  in  feet  be  so  treated. 
(Smith's  Trial,  1861.)  He  was  convictedof  piraey,andsentenced.  At  the  same  time, 
the  crew  of  the  rebel  privateer  Savannah  were  put  on  trial  before  the  United  States 
Court  in  New  York,  lor  piracy,  in  having  captured  an  American  vessel.  Judge 
Nelson  held  the  same  doctrine  with  that  declared  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Smith, 
on  the  main  question, — that  the  commission  by  the  rebel  authorities  was  not  a  de- 
fence. In  this  case  the  jury  disagreed,  (Trial  of  the  Savannah  Pirates,  New  York, 
October,  1861.)  The  President  suspended  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  Smith,  and  held 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  the  Savannah's  crew  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
not  again  brought  to  trial.  The  course  pursued  in  these  causes  explains  the  position 
of  the  rebels  in  this  civil  war.  Their  legal  status  was  tliat  of  citizens  owing  allegiance, 
guilty  of  treason;  and  their  acts  of  violence  were  crimes.  The  political  department  of 
the  government,  not  contradicting  the  legal  result,  treated  them  as  belligerents  in 
feet,  —  not  as  belligerents  de  jure,  —  by  a  policy  revocable  at  any  time.  So,  any  region 
of  country,  of  which  the  rebels  had  an  adequate  military  possession,  was  treated,  for 
the  time,  as  de  facto  enemy's  territory,  without  disparagement  of  its  constitutional 
status  or  of  that  of  its  inhabitants,]  —  t). 
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existence  of  hostilities,  and  the  motives  for  commencing  theui. 
Tliis  publication  may  be  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State  in  respect  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  and  regarding  certain  effects  which  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  war  in  form.  "Without  such 
a  declaration,  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  tliosc  acts  which  are  to  be  accounted  lawful  effects  of  war, 
from  those  which  either  nation  may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and 
for  whicli  they  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  repara- 
tion, (a)^" 

Enemy's  §  ^^^-  ^^  ^'^  declaration,  or  other  notice  to  the  enemy, 
?™nd^^  th  '**"  '^^^  existence  of  war,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  legalize 
territoiy  on  hostilities,  and  as  the  property  of  the  enemy  is,  in  gen- 
mencement  eral,  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  it 
fari^bie'tt  would  scem  to  foUow  as  a  conseqiience,  that  the  property 
conflEcaiion.  belonging  to  him  and  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
belligerent  State  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  is  liable  to 
the  same  fate  with  his  other  property  wheresoever  situated.  But 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  upon  this  subject  among  insti- 
tutional writers ;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  between  nations 
seems  to  be,  to  exempt  such  property  from  the  operations  of  war. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  laid  down  by  tlie  text- 
writers,  which  subjects  all  the  property  of  the  enemy  to  capture, 
respects  property  locally  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neu- 
tral State ;  but  this  exemption  is  referred  to  the  right  of  the  neutral 
State,  not  to  any  privilege  which  the  situation  gives  to  the  hostile 
owner.  Does  reason,  or  the  approved  practice  of  nations,  suggest 
any  other  exception  ? 

With  the  Romans,  who  considered  it  lawful  to  enslave,  or  even 
to  kill,  an  enemy  found  within  the  territory  of  the  State  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  it  would  very  naturally  follow  that  his  prop- 
erty found  in  the  same  situation  would  become  the  spoil  of  the 
first  taker.  Grotius,  whose  great  work  on  the  laws  of  war  and 
peace  appeared  ui  1625,  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  opinion  upon 

(o)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  1.  cap.  3,  §  4.  Bynkershoek,  Qiueet,  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i-  cap.  2.  Rutlierfortli's  Inst.  b.  ii.  eli.  9,  §  10.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  4,  SS  51-56.    laiiber.  Droit  des  Gene  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  §§  288,  239. 

[iH  Woolsey'a  Introd,  §g  115,  116.  Halleck,  Infern.  Law,  350-356.  Phillimore, 
Intero.  Law,  iii.  75,  95,  96.  Hefler,  Europ.  Viilker.  §§  120,  121.  See  also  note,  !>i;io, 
on  DeclaratioQ  of  War.]  —  D. 
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this  question  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  but  qualifies  them  hy 
the  more  humane  sentiments  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  iiitcr- 
eo!irse  of  mankind  at  tlie  time  he  wrote.  In  respect  to  debts 
due  to  private  persons,  he  considers  tlie  right  to  demand  them 
as  suspended  only  during  the  war,  and  reviving  with  the  peace. 
Bynkershoek,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1737,  adopts  the  same 
rules,  and  follows  tliem  to  all  their  consequences.  He  holds  that, 
as  no  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  is  necessary,  no  notice  is 
necessary  to  legalize  the  capture  of  his  property,  unless  he  has,  hy 
express  compact,  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  it  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities.  This  rule  he  extends  to  things  in  action,  as 
debts  and  credits,  as  well  as  to  tilings  in  possession.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  a  variety  of  examples  from  tlie 
conduct  of  diflferent  States,  embracing  a  period  of  something  more 
than  a  century,  beginnhig  in  the  year  1556  and  ending  in  1657. 
But  he  acknowledges  tliat  the  right  had  been  questioned,  and 
especially  by  tlie  States-General  of  Holland ;  and  he  adduces  no 
precedent  of  its  exercise  lat«r  than  the  year  1667,  seventy  years 
before  his  publication.  Against  the  ancient  examples  cited  by 
him,  there  is  the  negative  usage  of  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  previously  to  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. During  all  this  period,  the  only  exception  to  be  found  is  the 
case  of  tlie  Silesian  loan,  in  1753.  In  the  argument  of  the  English 
civilians  against  the  reprisals  made  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  that 
case,  on  account  of  the  capture  of  Prussian  vessels  by  the  cruisers 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an 
instance  where  a  prince  had  thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a 
debt  due  from  himself  to  private  men.  There  is  a  confidence  tliat 
this  will  not  be  done.  A  private  man  lends  money  to  a  prince 
upon  an  engagement  of  honor ;  because  a  prince  cannot  be  com- 
peUod,  like  other  men,  by  a  court  of  justice.  So  scrupulously  did 
England  and  France  adhere  to  this  public  faith,  .that  even  during 
the  war,"  (alluding  to  the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle,)  "  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  any  part 
of  the  public  debt  was  due  to  the  subjects  of  tlie  enemy,  though  it 
is  certain  many  English  had  money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many 
French  had  money  in  ours."  (a) 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  16.    Bynkershoek,  Quaist,  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  i.  eap.  2,  7.    Letters  of  Camillus,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  No.  20. 

Vattel  calls  the  Report  of  the  English  civilians  "un  excellent  morceau  de  droit 
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Vatfers  §  299-  battel,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after 
opiaioQ.  Eynkershock,  after  laying  down  the  general  principle, 
that  the  property  of  the  enemy  is  liable  to  seizure  and  coniiscation, 
qualifies  it  by  the  exception  of  real  property  (les  immevhles)  held 
by  the  enemy's  subjects  withui  the  belligerent  State,  which  having 
been  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  is  to  be  considered 
as  on  the  same  footing  with  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
not  liable  to  confiscation  jure  belli.  But  he  adds  that  tlie  rents 
and  profits  may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  tlieir  being 
remitted  to  the  enemy.  As  to  debts,  and  other  things  in  action, 
he  holds  tliat  war  gives  the  same  right  to  them  as  to  tlie  otlier 
property  belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  then  quotes  the  example 
referred  to  by  Grotius,  of  the  hundred  talents  due  by  the  Thebans 
to  the  Tliessalians,  of-  which  Alexander  had  become  master  by 
right  of  conquest,  but  which  he  remitted  to  the  Tliessalians  as  an 
act  of  favor ;  and  proceeds  to  state,  "  that  the  sovereign  has  natu- 
rally the  same  right  over  what  hia  subjects  may  be  indebted  to  the 
enemy ;  therefore  he  may  confiscate  debts  of  this  nature,  if  the  term 
of  payment  happen  in  time  of  war,  or  at  least  he  may  prohibit  his 
*  from  paying  while  the  war  lasts.  But  at  present,  the 
e  and  safety  of  commerce  have  induced  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  to  relax  from  this  rigor.  And  as  tliis  custom  has  been 
generally  received,  he  who  should  act  contrary  to  it  would  injure 
the  public  faith ;  since  foreigners  have  confided  in  his  subjects  only 
in  tine  firm  persuasion  that  the  general  usage  would  he  observed. 
The  State  does  not  even  touch  tlie  sums  which  it  owes  to  the 
enemy ;  everywhere,  in  case  of  war,  the  funds  confided  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  exempt  from  seizure  and  confiscation."  In  another  pas- 
sage, Vattel  gives  the  reason  of  tliis  exemption,  "In  reprisals, 
the  property  of  subjects  is  seized,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  or  State.  Every  thing  which  belong's  to  the  nation  is 
liable  to  reprisals  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seized,  provided  it  be  not  a 
deposit  confided  to  the  public  faith :  this  deposit,  being  found  in 
our  hands  only  on  account  of  that  confidence  which  the  proprietor 
has  rept^ed  in  our  good  faith,  ought  to  be  respected  even  in  case 
of  open  war.  Such  is  the  usage  in  France,  in  England,  and  else- 
where, in  respect  to  money  placed  by  foreigners  iu  the  public 
funds."    Again  he  says,  "The  sovereign  declaring  war  can  neither 

dea  gena,"  (liv.  ii-  ch.  7,  §  34,  note  n,)  and  Montesquieu  terms  it  "une  reponse  sans 
i^plique."    CEuvres,  toci.  vi.  p.  445. 
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detain  tliose  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  were  within  his  dominions 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  nor  their  effects.  They  came  into 
tliis  country  on  the  public  faith ;  by  permitting  them  to  enter  liis 
tciTitories,  and  continue  tliere,  he  lias  tacitly  promised  them  liberty 
and  perfect  security  for  their  return.  He  ought,  then,  to  allow 
them  a  reasonable  time  to  retire  with  tlieir  effects;  and  if  tliey 
remain  beyond  the  time  fixed,  he  may  treat  them  as  enemies,  but 
only  as  enemies  disarmed."  (a) 

§  300;  It  appears,  then,  to  be  the  modern  rule  of  inter-  fhe  mod- 
national  usage,  that  property  of  the  enemy  found  witliin  ^™  '''^^■ 
the  territory  of  tlie  belligerent  State,  or  debts  due  to  his  subjects 
by  the  government  or  individuals,  at  tlie  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, are  not  liable  to  be  seized  aud  confiscated  as  prize  of  war.^ 
This  rule  is  frequently  enforced  by  treaty  stipulations,  but  unless  . 
it  be  thus  enforced,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  inflexible,  though 
an  estabhshed  rule.  "  The  rule,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully  ob- 
served, "  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of 
wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  —  it  is  a 
guide  which  he  follows  or  abandons  at  his  will ;  and  altliough  it 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded. It  is  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but  depends  on 
political  considerations,  which  may  continually  vary."  (a) 

§  301.  Among  tliese  considerations  is  the  conduct  ob-  Rule  of 
served  by  the  enemy.  If  he  coniiscates  property  found  "cipiwity, 
within  his  territory,  or  dejjts  due  to  our  subjects  on  tlie  breaking 
out  of  war,  it  would  certainly  be  just,  and  it  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  politic,  to  retort  upon  his  subjects  by  a  similar 
proceeding.  This  principle  of  reciprocity  operates  in  many  cases 
of  international  law.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  be  tlie  con- 
stant practice  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to 
condemn  property  seized  before  the  war  if  the  enemy  condemns, 
and  to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  princi- 
ple sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation  of  tlie  law  of  England, 
Magna  Charts  itself,  which  prescribes  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  the  enemy's  merchants  shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  our 

(«)  Vatlel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  844 ;  Uv.  iii.  eh.  4,  §  63 ;  ch.  5,  §§  73-77. 

\}^  See  note  156,  infra,  on  Enemy's  Property  found  in  the  Country  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  War.]— D. 

{a)  Mr.  Chiof  Justice  Marshall,  in  Brown  v.  The  United  Stnles,  Cranch'a  Rep. 
iii.  110. 
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own  merchants  are  kept  and  treated  iti  their  country,"  («)  And 
it  is  also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  English  civilians,  in  1753,  he- 
fore  referred  to,  in  order  to  enforce  their  argument  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  not  justly  extend  his  reprisals  to  the  Silesian 
loan,  that  "  French  ships  and  effects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the 
Spanish  war,  and  hefore  the  Frencli  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of 
the  war  with  Prance,  and  since,  heen  restored  by  sentence  of  your 
Majesty's  courts  to  the  French  owners.  No  such  ships  or  effects 
ever  were  attempted  to  he  coniiscated  as  enemy's  property,  here, 
during  the  war ;  because,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wrong  first 
done,  these  effects  would  not  have  been  in  your  Majesty's  domin- 
ions." 

Droits  of  §  3*^2.  The  ancient  law  of  England  seems  thus  to  have 
Admiralty,  gurpassed  In  liberahty  its  modem  practice.  In  the  re- 
cent maritime  wars  commenced  by  that  country,  it  has  been  the 
constant  usage  to  seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of  admiralty 
the  property  of  the  enemy  found  in  its  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities ;  and  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that  respect. 
As  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer,  commenting  on  tlie 
judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  ships,  "  there 
seems  something  of  subtlety  in  the  distinction  between  the  virtual 
and  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  device  of  giving 
to  the  actual  declaration  a  retrospective  efficacy,  in  order  to  cover 
the  defect  of  the  virtual  declaration  previously  implied."  (a) 

SeiBurtt         §  ^^^-  During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 

of  enemy's  (Jreat  Britain,  which  commenced  in  1812,  it  was  deter- 
pmperty  '  ' 

found  with-  mined  by  tlie  Supreme  Court,  that  the  enemy's  property 
toriai  hmita  fouud  witMn  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  tiie 
liKereiit  "  declaration  of  war,  could  not  be  seized  and  condemned 
ttiedcciara-  ^  prizc  of  War,  without  some  legislative  act  expressly 
tion  of  war.  authorizing  its  confiscation.  Tlie  court  held  that  the  law 
of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not  sueli  an  act.  Tliat  declaration 
did  not,  by  its  own  operation,  so  vest  the  property  of  the  enemy  in 
tlie  government,  as  to  support  judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure 
and  confiscation.  It  vested  only  a  right  to  confiscate,  the  assertion 
of  which  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 

(a)  The  Santa  Croz,  Robinson's  Adm,  Eep.  i.  64. 
(a)  Cliitty's  Law  of  Nations,  cli,  8,  p,  80. 
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§  304.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  stated,  that  the  imi-     q  -j|-„^ 
veraal  practice  of  forbearing  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  "f  'he 
and  credits,  the  principle  universally  received,  that  tlieCoun.  in 
right  to  them  revives  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  uniied  ' 
seem  to  prove  that  war  is  not  an  absolute  confiscation  of  '^^^' 
this  property,  but  that  it  simply  confers  the  right  of  confiscation. 

Between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and  property- 
acquired  in  the  course  of  trade  on  the  faitli  of  the  same  laws, 
reason  draws  no  distinction;  and  although,  in  practice,  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  found  in  port  at  the  declaration  of  war  may  have 
been  seized,  it  was  not  believed  that  modern  usage  would  sanction 
the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  land,  which  were  acquired 
in  peace  in  the  course  of  trade.  Such  a  proceeding  was  rare,  and 
would  be  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.  But 
although  the  practice  in  this  respect  might  not  be  uniform,  that 
circumstance  did  not  essentially  affect  the  question.  The  inquiry 
was,  whether  such  property  vests  in  the  sovereign  by  the  mere 
declaration  of  war,  or  remains  subject  to  a  right  of  confiscation,  the 
exercise  of  which  'depends  upon  the  national  will :  and  the  rule 
which  applies  to  one  case,  so  far  as  respects  the  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  thing  itself,  must  apply  to  all  others  over 
which  war  gives  an  equal  right.  The  right  of  tlie  sovereign  to 
confiscate  debts  being  precisely  the  same  with  the  riglit  to  confis- 
cate otlier  property  found  in  the  co\intry,  the  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  debts,  and  on  other  property  found  within 
the  country,  must  be  the  same. 

Even  Bynkershoek,  who  maintains  the  broad  principle,  that  in 
war  every  tiling  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be 
dcsti-oyed,  though  unarmed  and  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  or  even 
poison,  may  be  employed  against  him ;  that  a  most  unhmited  right 
is  acquired  to  liis  person  and  property,  —  admits  that  war  does  not 
transfer  to  the  sovereign  a  debt  due  to  his  enemy ;  and,  therefore, 
if  payment  of  such  debt  be  not  exacted,  peace  revives  the  former 
right  of  the  creditor ;  "  because,"  he  says,  "  tlie  occupation  which 
is  had  by  war  cousists  more  in  fact  than  in  law."  He  adds  to  his 
observations  on  tliis  subject :  "  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  is  only  true  of  actions  that  they  are  not  condemned  tjyeo 
Jure,  for  other  things  also  belonging  to  the  enemy  may  be  con- 
cealed and  escape  confiscation."  (a) 

(a)  Quod  dixi  de  actioiiibua  recte  publicaudis,  ita  desium  obljnet,  ei,  quod  eubdiii 
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Vattol  says,  tliat  "  the  sovereign  can  neither  detain  the  persons 
nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy,  who  are  within  his 
dominions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration." 

It  was  true  that  this  rule  was,  in  terms,  applied  by  Vattel  to  tlie 
property  of  tliose  only  who  are  personally  within  the  territory  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  but  it  applied  equally  to  things 
in  action  and  to  things  in  possession ;  and  if  war  did,  of  itself, 
without  any  further  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will,  vest  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  in  the  sovereign,  the  presence  of  the  owner  could 
not  exempt  it  from  this  operation  of  war.  Nor  could  a  reason  be 
perceived  for  maintaining  that  the  public  faith  is  more  entirely 
pledged  for  the  security  of  property,  trusted  in  the  territory  of  the 
nation  in  time  of  peace,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  its  owner,  than  if 
it  be  confided  to  tlie  care  of  others. 

The  modem  rule,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  tliat  tangible  property 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  found  in  the  country  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  war,  ought  not  to  be  immediately  confiscated ;  and  in 
ahnost  every  commercial  treaty  an  article  is  inserted,  stipulating 
for  the  right  to  withdraw  such  property. 

This  rule  appeared  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea,  that 
war  does,  of  itself,  vest  the  property  in  the  belligerent  government. 
It  might  be  considered  as  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  written  on 
the  jus  belli,  that  war  gives  the  right  to  confiscate,  but  does  not 
itself  confiscate,  the  property  of  tlie  enemy ;  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  these  writers  went  to  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  at  a  time 
when  this  rule,  introduced  by  commerce  in  favor  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  was  received  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
expounding  that  Constitution,  a  construction  ouglit  not  lightly  to 

nostri  hostibus  nostris  ilobcnt,  princeps  a  enbditis  suis  reverk  exegerit.  Si  esegerit, 
reetfe  eolutum  est,  si  non.  exegerit,  paee  fiictS  reviviscit  jus  pristinum  creditoris,  quia 
occupatio  quoe  bellu  fit,  luagis  in  &icto  qua.m  in  potestate  juris  consistit.  Nomina 
igitur,  non  exacta,  tempore  lielli  quodammoda  intermori  videntor,  sed  per  pacem, 
geoere  qaodam  postliminii,  ad  prioreni  dominum  rererli.  Secundum  iieec  inter 
gentes  fere  convenit,  nt  nominibus  bello  publicatis,  pace  deinde  factil,  eiracta  cen- 
seantur  periisse,  et  maneant  exijncta,  non  autera  e\acta  reviviscant,  et  restituantur 

Yens  credituribua Noli  autem  existimace.  de  actionibus  duntoxaC  verum 

esse,  eas  ipso  jure  non  publican,  nam  nee  alia  qiueqae  publicantur,  quae  apud  bostee, 
sunt  et  ibi  forte  celantur.  Unde  et  ea,  qu^e  apud  hosles  ante  bellum  exortam  habe- 
bamns,  indictoque  bello  auppressa  erant,  alque  ila  non  pubiicata,  si  a  nostris  denuo 
recuperentur,  non  ileri  recuperantium,  sed  pristims  dominis  resdtui,  recte  responsum 
eat.    Cousil.  Belg,  t.  iii.     Conail.  67.    Bynkersboek,  Quieat,  Jur.  Fub.  lib.  i.  cap.  T. 
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be  admitted,  whieli  would  give  to  a  declaration  of  war  an  effect  in 
this  country  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  which  would  fetter 
the  exercise  of  that  entire  discretion  respecting  enemy's  property, 
which  might  enahle  the  government  to  apply  to  the  enemy  the 
rule  which  he  applied  to  us. 

This  general  reasoning  would  he  found  to  be  much-.strengthened 
by  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself — That  the  declaration  of 
war  had  only  the  effect  of  placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  hoa- 
tihty,  of  producing  a  state  of  war,  of  giving  those  rights  which  war 
confers ;  but  not  of  operating,  by  its  own  force,  any  of  those  results 
—  such  as  a  transfer  of  property  —  which  are  usually  produced  by 
ulterior  measures  of  government,  was  fairly  deducible  from  the 
enumeration  of  powers  which  accompanied  tliat  of  declaring  war : 
— "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water." 

It  would  be  restraining  this  clause  within  narrower  limits  than 
the  words  themselves  import,  to  say  that  tiie  power  to  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  was  to  be  confined  to 
captures  wliich  are  extra-territorial.  If  it  extended  to  rules  re- 
specting enemy's  property  found  within  tlie  territory,  then  the 
Court  perceived  an  express  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  in 
question  as  an  independent,  substantive  power,  not  included  in  that 
of  declaring  war. 

The  acts  of  Congress  furnished  many  instances  of  an  opinion, 
that  the  declaration  of  war  does  not,  of  itself,  authorize  proceedings 
i^ainst  the  persons  or  property  of  the  enemy  found  at  the  time 
witiuu  the  territory. 

War  gives  an  equal  right  over  persons  and  property ;  and  if  its 
declaration  was  not  considered  as  prescribing  a  law  respecting  the 
person  of  an  enemy  found  in  our  country,  neitlier  did  it  proscribe 
a  law  for  his  property.  The  act  concerning  alien  enemies,  which 
conferred  on  tlie  President  very  great  discretionary  powers  respect 
ing  their  persons,  afforded  a  strong  implication  that  he  did  not 
possess  those  powers  by  virtue  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  act  "  for  the  safe-keeping  and  accommodation  of  prisoners 
of  war,"  was  of  the  same  character. 

The  act  prohibiting  trade  with  tlic  enemy  contained  this  clause:  — 
"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  give,  at  any  time  within  six  montlis  after  the  passage 
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of  this  act,  passports  for  the  safe  transportation  of  any  ship  or 
other  property  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  which  is  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States." 

The  phraseology  of  this  law  showed  tliat  the  property  of  a  British 
subject  was  not  considered  by  the  legislature  as  being  vested  in  the 
United  States  by  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  tlie  authority  which 
the  act  conferred  on  the  President  was  manifestly  considered  as 
one  which  he  did  not  previously  possess. 

The  proposition  tliat  a  declaration  of  war  does  not,  in  itself, 
enact  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  belligerent,  was  believed  to  be  entirely  free  from  doubt. 
Was  there  in  the  act  of  Congress,  by  which  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  any  expression  which  would  indicate  such 
an  intention  ? 

That  act,  after  placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  war,  author- 
izes the  President  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the 
United  States,  to  carry  the  war  into  effect ;  and  "  to  issue  to 
priTate  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  commissions,  or  letters 
of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and 
effects  of  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof." 

■"  That  reprisals  may  be  made  on  enemy's  property  found  within 
the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war,  if  such  be  the  will 
of  the_natloa.  had  been  admitted ;  but  it  was  not  admitted  that,  in 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  nation  had"  expressed  its  will  to  tliat 


It  could  not  be  necessary  to  employ  argument  in  showing,  that 
when  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  institutes  proceedings  at 
law  for  the  confiscation  of  enemy's  property  found  on  land,  or 
floating  in  one  of  our  creeks,  in  tlie  care  and  custody  of  one  of  our 
citizens,  he  is  not  acting  under  the  authority  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  still  less  under  the  authority  of  such  letters  issued  to 
a  private  armed  vessel. 

The  act "  concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and  prize  goods," 
certainly  contained  nothing  to  authorize  that  seizure. 

Tliere  being  no  other  act  of  Congress  which  bore  upon  the 
subject,  it  was  considered  as  proved  that  the  legislature  had  not 
confiscated  enemy's  property,  which  was  witliin  the  United  States 
at  the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
pronounced  in  the  court  below,  could  not  be  sustamcd. 
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One  view,  however,  had  heeii  taken  of  this  subject,  which  de- 
served to  be  further  considered.  It  was  urged  that,  in  executing 
the  laws  of  war,  the  executive  may  seize,  and  the  coui-ts  condemn, 
all  property  which,  according  to  the  modern  law  of  nations,  is 
subject  to  confiscation ;  although  it  might  require  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  that  property,  which, 
according  to  modern  usage,  ought  not  to  be  confiscated. 

This  argument  ran,st  assume  for  its  basis  that  modern  usage 
constitutes  a  rule  which  acts  directly  upon  the  thing  itself,  by  its 
own  force,  and  not  tlu'ough  the  sovereign  power.  Iliis  position 
Was  not  allowed.  This  usage  was  a  guide  which  the  sovereign 
follows  or  abandons  at  his  will.  The  rule,  like  other  precepts  of 
morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  was  addressed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign ;  and  although  it  could  not  be  disre- 
garded by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  might  be  disregarded. 

The  rule  was,  in  its  nature,  flexible.  It  was  subject  to  infinite 
modifications.  It  was  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but  depended 
on  political  considerations,  which  might  continually  vary.  Com- 
mercial nations,  in  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  had  always 
a  considerable  quantity  of  proi)erty  in  tlie  possession  of  their  neigh- 
bors. When  war  breaks  out,  the  question,  what  shall  be  done  with 
enemy's  property  in  our  country,  is  a  question  rather  of  policy  than 
of  law.  The  rule  which  we  apply  to  the  property  of  our  enemy,  . 
will  be  applied  by  him  to  the  property  of  our  citizens.  Like  all 
other  questions  of  policy,<t  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  a 
department  which  can  modify  it  at  will ;  not  for  the  consideration 
of  a  department  which  can  pursue  only  the  law  as  it  is  written. 
It  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  not  of  the 
executive  or  judiciary.  It  appeared  to  the  Court  that  the  power 
of  confiscating  enemy's  property  was  in  the  legislature,  and  tliat 
the  legislature  had  not  yet  declared  its  will  to  confiscate  property 
which  was  within  our  territory  at  the  declaration  of  war.  (S)^^ 

;e  Marshall,  in  Brown  ti.  The  United  Stales,  Cranch's  Rep.  Tiii. 

['^^  Enemi/'s  Property  found  in  tlie  Couniiy  on  Ihe  breaking  out  of  War.  —  The  Supreme 
Courtof  the  United  States,  in  Brown  V.  United  Slates,  decided  primarily  and  unennivo- 
cally,  that,  by  the  Ian  of  nations,  the  right  exists  to  seize  and  confiscate  any  property 
of  an  enemy  found  in  the  country  on  the  happening  of  war.  On  that  point  the  court 
waa  unanimous.  The  case  is  so  treated  by  all  the  American  commentators.  Kent 
says  (i.  59)  that  "  the  point  seems  no  longer  open  for  discussion  in  this  country,  and 
has  become  definitively  settled  in  favor  of  the  ancient  and  slemer  rule."    llaUeck 
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^%  §  305.  Ill  respect  to  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  previ- 

enemy.  ously  to  tlie  commeiicemeiit  of  hostilities,  the  law  of 
Great  Britain  pursues  a  policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at  least  of  a 

(p.  865)  aaya,  "The  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States  has  decided  that  the  right, 
sfricti  jiins,  B^l  exists,  as  a  settled  and  undoubted  right  of  war,  reci^Tiized  by  the 
law  of  nations."  Woolsey  (§  118)  says,  "  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  decided,  in  accordance  with  tlie  body  of  earlier  and  later  text-writers,  that  by 
strict  right  such  property  ie  confiscable." 

In  the  cause  in  q^uestlon,  the  property  was  not  afloat  as  cargo,  but  on  land  and  in 
tiie  custody  of  an  Anierican  citizen ;  and  the  court  said,  that  tlie  rule  for  tlie  case 
must  be  one  that  could  he  applied  to  all  private  property  and  private  debts.  Having 
decided  that  such  property  was  subject  U}  forfeiture  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  only 
queation  remaining  was  one  of  municipal  or  constitutional  law ;  that  is,  of  the  validity 
ftnil  ftutliority  of  the  proceedings,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Still, 
in  interpreting  our  Constitution,  the  court  looked  at  it  in  the  light  of  international  law 
on  points  of  public  and  general  interest.  The  court  held  that  the  existence  of  war 
did  not  operate,  propria  viyure,  a  transfer  of  title  in  such  property  to  the  United 
States,  rendering  proceedings  for  declaring  the  forfeiture  rather  in  the  nature  of  what 
is  known  as  office  fiiartd,  in  the  common  law ;  but  tliat  the  existence  of  war  only  clolbed 
the  nation  with  the  right  to  conSscate  or  not,  at  its  option.  It  was  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine,  that  the  court  divided.  Judge  Story,  with  the  minority,  held 
t^at,  the  right  to  confiscate  existing,  the  power  to  enforce  confiscation  in  eSiCh  case  was 
a  function  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  as  an  application  of  known 
rules  of  war,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  executive,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  estab- 
lishes biockades,  and  orders  the  capture  of  enemy's  property  at  sea,  and  of  contraband 
goods.  Cliief  Justice  Marshall,  with  the  minority  of  the  court,  held  tliat  the  confisca- 
tion of  such  property  could  not  he  considered  as  the  enforcing  of  one  of  the  settled 
consequences  of  war,  which  a  declaration  of  war  might  be  considered  as  involving; 
for,  although  the  right  to  confiscate  existed,  the  practice  of  nations  had  so  generally 
avoided  it,  and  resorted  to  it  only  in  special  and  peculiar  cases,  that  the  will  of  the 
n  could  not  he  presumed  to  authorize  it,  by  the  mere  fiict  of  declaring  or  recog- 
g  war.  I'he  efiect  of  this  doctrine  under  the  Constitution  was  held  to  he,  that  the 
e  could  not  order  confiscation,  unless  the  will  of  the  nation  to  that  efiect 
had  been  expressed  by  tlie  authoritatiye  organ,  which  was  the  legislative  body.  Kent 
justly  remarks  (i.  00),  that,  "  while  this  decision  established  the  right,  contrary  to 
much  modem  practice  and  authority,  yet  a  great  point  was  gained  over  the  rigor  and 
violence  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  by  making  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  on  a 
special  Act  of  Congress." 

Hautefenille  contends  that  the  law  of  nations  exempts  from  confiscation  property 
fbund  witiiin  the  country  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  including  vessels  and  cargoes 
afloat  (tom.  iv.  p.  267 ;  (om.  iii.  p.  278) ;  but,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  that 
learned  author  uses  the  terms  "  droit  dea  gens,"  or  "  droit  international,"  it  does  not 
fbilow  that  he  considers  his  view  to  be  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  courts  or  practice 
of  nations.  He  refers  rather  to  treaties  securing  the  exemption,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
those  text-writers  whom  he  considers  sound  and  trustworthy. 

The  English  text-writers,  like  the  American,  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  law  of  nations 
is  not  settled  against  the  right,  but,  indeed,  admits  it.  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
167.    Phillimore,  Intern.  Law,  i.  115-135. 

In  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  issued  an  order,  in  October  1852,  allowing  to  all  Turk- 
ish vessels  time  to  depart  flrom  Russian  waters ;  but  the  order  is  put  upon  tiie  ground 
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wiser  character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admiralty,  A  mari- 
time power  wliicli  lias  an  overwlielming  naval  superiority,  may 
have  an  interest,  or  may  suppose  it  has  an  interest,  in  asserting 
the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property,  seized  before  an  actual 
declaration  of  war ;  hut  a  nation  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  capital, 
must  generally  be  the  creditor  of  every  other  commercial  country, 
^can  certainly  base,  no.interest  in  confiscating  debts  due  .ta..att 
enemy,  since  that  enemy  niight,  in  -aimoist  eveiy  instance^  retaliate 
■with  much  more  injurious  effect..  Hence,  though  the  prerogative 
of  confiscating  such  debts,  and  compelling  their  payment  to  the 
crown,  stiU  theoretically  exists,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  practically 

of  reciprocity,  —  that  Turkey  liad  not  seized  Eussian  vessels.  Wlien  France  and 
Engiaiid  took  part  in  the  war,  those  powers  allowed  sis  weeks  for  Russian  vessels  to 
leave  port ;  and  allowed  to  Russian  ships  of  commerce,  not  actually  in  the  ports  of 
England  or  France  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  or  which  left  any  porta 
of  Kussia  destined  to  ports  in  those  countries  previously  to  the  declaration,  to  enter 
such  ports  and  remain,  for  the  loading  of  tlieir  cargoes,  until  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
from  the  declaration.  (See  French  Declaration  of  Mwch  27,  and  British  Declaration 
of  March  29,1854,)  Afterwards,  further  allowance  was  made  to  Rnssian  vessels  which 
had  sailed  for  English  or  French  ports  helbre  May  15, 1854,  to  continue  their  voyages, 
enter,  discharge  cargo,  and  depart  immediately.  On  her  part,  Russia  allowed  French 
and  English  vessels  six  weeks  to  load  and  sail  from  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  Baltic,  and 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  six  weeks  ftom  the  opening  of  nayigatioo,  to  vessels  in  the  White 
Sea.  No  attempts  were  made  by  any  parties  to  this  war  to  confiscate  private  property 
of  the  enemy,  not  maritime,  remaining  in  the  country,  or  private  debts,  or  to  arrest 
private  persons;  but  declarations  of  immunity  were  made  on  each  side  to  all  such  per- 
sons, with  their  property,  as  continued  their  residence  and  observed  the  laws.  (Paris 
Moniteur,  March  28, 1854,  London  Gazette,  18th  April,  1851.  Gazette  du  Commerce, 
lOtii  April,  1851.    Hoeack's  Law  of  Neutrals,  57 ;  App.  112.    Ortolan,  ii^  443-448, ) 

The  course  pursued  by  these  nations  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  fact  that 
□early  alt  nations  Dow  have  treaties  stipulating  fbr  time  for  the  removal  of  vessels 
and  other  property  in  ease  of  war,  go  far  t^iwards  creating  that  change  of  practice 
whicli  ultimately  changes  the  law  of  nations.  Certainly,  no  private  property  is  now 
lost  to  the  owner,  unless  its  confiscation  is  specially  ordered  by  the  highest  poUtical 
authority  of  the  State;  and  peace  restores  tiie  exercise  of  the  rights  of  ownership 
over  all  property  not  so  condemned.  Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  nation,  which, 
for  a  cause  it  may  judge  sufficient,  should  seize  and  condemn  such  property,  had 
violated  established  law,  although  such  a  course  would  be  regarded  as  severe  in  the 
extreme,  and  otit  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  EarhRnssell,  in  a  despatch 
of  6th  December,  1861,  to  the  British  consul  at  Richmond,  Va,,  speaking  of  an  act  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  Congress  confiscating  the  property  of  all  alien  enemies 
(in  which  class  were  included  all  residents  in  the  loyal  States,  whether  Americans 
ot  domiciled  foreigners  J,  says, "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  abstract  rule  of  the  law 
of  nations  on  this  point  in  former  times,  the  instances  of  its  application  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  modem  and  more  civilized 
times,  are  so  rare,  and  have  been  so  generally  condemned,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
become  obsolete."  Parliamentary  Papers,  1862,  p.  108.  See  note  157,  infra,  on 
Coniiscation  of  Private  Debts,  and  note  160,  in/rli,  on  Congaest  aod  Belligerent  Occu- 
pation.]—D.  33*  889 
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exerted.     The-*igbt-ofJiie.oKgH*y--«¥editQr_tQ,,§M^QI.-fllfiJ:B£iffSry 

of  the  debt  ia  not  estinguished ;  it  is  only_8u8pended  during  the 

war,  and  revives  in  full  force  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  («) 

„  .  ^  §  306.  Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  of  the  United 
Praetieeof      ^  '         '  ^  r.  .  -  ■ 

the  United  States.  The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British 
thatpicticu-  subjects  boforc  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  actu- 
"'  ally  confiscated,  were  judicially  considered  as  revived, 

together  with  the  right  to  sxie  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  impediments  which  had 
existed  to  the  collection  of  British  debts,  under  the  local  laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Confederation,  were  stipulated  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783 ;  but  this  stipulation  proving 
ineffectual  for  the  complete  indemnification  of  the  creditors,  the 
controversy  between  the  two  countries  on  this  subject  was  finally 
adjusted  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  eii  bloc  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  British  creditors.  The  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1794  also  contained  an  express  declaration,  tliat  it 
was  unjust  and  impolitic  that  private  contracts  should  be  impaired 
by  national  diffcroncos  ;  with  a  mutual  stipulation,  that  "  neither 
tlie  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals 
of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys  which  they  may  liave  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any 
event  of  war,  or  national  differences,  be  sequestered  or  confis- 
cated," (a) 

Practice  §  ^07.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Bri«uii'tnd  France  and  Great  Britain,  in  1793,  the  former  power 
Trance.  sequestrated  the  debts  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  her  enemy,  wliich  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  coun- 
tervailing measure  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  By  the 
additional  articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
concluded  at  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  the  sequestrations  were  re- 
moved on  both  sides,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to  liquidate 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  value  of  their  property  un- 
duly confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  and  also  for  the  total 
or  partial  loss  of  tiie  debts  due  to  them,  or  other  property  unduly 
retained  under  sequestration,  subsequently  to  1792.     The  engage- 

(o)  Bosanquet  &  Puller's  Bep.  ili,  191,  Furtado  v.  Eodgers.  Tesey,  jun.,  Eep. 
xiii-  71,  Exports  BousEinaker.  Edwards's  Adm.  Hep.  60.  The  Nueslra  Signora  de 
los  Dolores. 

{a)  Georgia  i>.  Brailaford,  Dallas,  ill.  4,  5.    Ware  v.  HyVum.,  lb.  199-286. 
890 
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ment  thus  extorted  from  France  may  be  considered  as  a  severe 
application  of  the  rights  of  conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than 
a  measure  of  even-handed  justice ;  since  it  docs  not  appear  tliat 
French  property,  seized  in  the  porta  of  Great  Britain  and  at  sea,  in 
anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  condemned  as  droits 
of  admiralty,  was  restored  to  the  original  owners  under  this  treaty 
■on  tlie  retiirn  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  (a) 

§  308.  So,  also,  on  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  Great 
and  Denmark,  in  1  SOT,  tlie  Danish  ships  and  other  prop-  Denmark"!!! 
erty,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  British  ports  and  on  J^^'iP*"^"" 
the  high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities,  i'"'- 
were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retrospective  opera^ 
tion  of  the  declaration.  The  Danish  government  issued  an  ordi- 
nance retaliating  this  seizure,  by  sequestrating  all  debts  due  from 
Danish  to  British  subjecls,  and  causing  them  to  bo  paid  into 
tlie  Danish  royal  treasury.  The  English  Court  of  King's  Bench 
determined  that  this  ordinance  was  not  a  legal  defence  to  a  suit  in 
England  for  such  a  debt,  not  beuig  conformable  to  the  usage  of 
nations ;  the  test-writers  having  condemned  the  practice,  and  no 
instance  having  occurred  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the 
ordinance  in  question,  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  soundness 
of  this  judgmefit  may  well  be  q\iestioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  between  debts  contracted  under  the  faitli  of  laws, 
and  property  acquired  on  the  faith  of  the  same  laws,  reason  draws 
no  distinction ;  and  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  confiscate  debts 
is  precisely  the  same  witli  the  right  to  confiscate  other  property 
found  witliin  the  country  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both 
require  some  special  act  expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both 
depend,  not  on  any  inflexible  rule  of  international  law,  but  on 
political  considerations,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign 
may  be  guided,  (a)^'' 

(u)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  16. 

jo)  Maule  &  Selwyn's  Eep.  vi.  B2,  Wolff  v.  Oiholm.  Cranch's  Bep.  viii.  HO, 
Brown  V.  The  United  States. 

[■*'  Confiscatioa  of  PHvale  Debls  due  to  Enemies,  —  Modem  writers  eeem  to  agree 
that  no  distinction  in  principle  exists  between  such  debts  and  oti!er  private  prop- 
erty on  land.  (Ships  and  their  cargoes,  and  commercial  property  at  sea,  have  always 
been  differently  treated,  fbr  reasons  given  in  note  171,  infra,  Distinction  between 
Enemy's  Property  at  Sea  and  on  Land.)  Persons  who  either  leave  their  property  in 
another  country,  or  give  credit  to  a  foreign  citizen,  act  on  the  understajiding  that 
the  law  of  nations  will  be  followed,  whatever  tliat  tnay  be.  To  argue,  therefore, 
that  the  rule  under  the  law  of  nations  must  be  to  abstain  from  confiscation  because  the 
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§  309.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  is,  the  interdiction  of  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  tlie  subjects  of  the  States  at  war, 
without  the  license  of  their  respective  goyemments.     In 
Kg^r'"    Sir  W.  Scott's  judgment,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  this  is 
^■"^^  stated  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  law,  and  not  peculiar 

debt  or  property  is  left  in  the  foreign  country  on  the  public  faith  of  the  country, 
Bcema  to  he  a  pttitio  pi-incipii.  Kent  (i.  65)  stales  tiie  law  of  nations  to  be,  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislatire  autliority  of  a  nation  to 
confiscate  private  debts  or  rot,  at  its  discretion ;  but,  as  the  exercise  of  the  right 
n  rary  to  universal  practice,  it  may  "  well  be  considered  as  ft  wicked  and  iinpol- 
ti  gh  ondemned  by  the  enlightened  coDseience  of  modern  times."  Wildnmii 
u  10  1  peaks  of  the  old  rule  as  more  or  lees  mitigated  by  the  wise  and  liumane 
pa  modern  times.    Phillimote  (iii.  132e(se5.),  says,  "The  strictright,  —  the 

TO  — by  tlie  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  opinion  of  every  eminent  jurist, 

ren  a  n  unquestioned ; "  and  adds,  (hat  "  the  rigor  of  this  right  has  been  mitigaied 
by  h  w  and  humane  practice  of  nations  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half."  Man- 
ning (p.  129)  says  such  debts  "may  be  confiscated  by  llie  rigorous  applicftlion  of  the 
rights  of  war,  but  the  esercise  of  this  right  has  been  discontinued  in  modem  war- 
fere."  Woolaey  |§  118)  says,  "from  the  strict  theory  of  hostile  relations  laid  down 
above,  it  would  follow  .  .  .  that  enemy's  property  within  the  country,  at  the  bre.iking- 
OHt  of  war,  was  liable  to  couflscation.  This  principle  would  also  apply  to  debts 
due  to  tbem  at  that  time."  Halleck  (pp.  362-S)  agrees  with  Kent,  tliat  the  law  of 
nations  in  ttiis  respect  cannot  be  considered  as  changed,  so  as  to  proliibit  tlie  con- 
fiscation. So,  also,  Pfeiffer,  Kriegserob.  §  14.  Story,  in  his  opinion  in  Brown  v. 
United  States  (Crancli,  viii.  140),  says,  "I  take  upon  me  to  say,  thJt  no  jurist  of 
reputation  can  be  found  who  has  denied  the  right  of  confiscation  of  enemy's  debts." 
Hefftev  (F.iu-op.  Viilker.  §  HO)  seems  to  assert  a  general  right  to  seize  and  confiscate, 
but  coulends  for  a  moral  principle  that  should  govern  nations,  which,  he  thinks, 
permits  the  sovereign  to  seize  and  use,  or  convert  into  money  and  put  in  his  treasury, 
enemy's  property  or  debts  Ibund  in  his  dominions;  but  requires  him  to  account  for  it, 
in  tiie  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  something  of  which  he  has  liad  a  lawful  use,  but 
the  absolute  title  to  which  should  not  be  lost  by  tlie  mere  feet  of  war.  It  is  tme,  that 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  Camillus  Letters,  in  defence  of  Jay's  Treaty 
{Works,  vii.  letters  18,  19,  20),  argues  that  the  public  feith  is  pledged  to  the  foreigner 
who  leaves  his  proper^  or  debt  in  the  country ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
scope  of  Hamilton's  argument  was  to  justify  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  validity  of 
private  debts  not  actually  confiscated,  and  not  to  question  tlie  abstract  right  of  a  nation, 
nnder  the  international  law,  to  confiscate  such  debts,  during  tlie  war,  at  its  discretion. 
The  Declaration  of  Faris  of  185S  does  not  touch  this  subject.  In  a  ^eat  many 
treaties  made  by  the  United  Stales,  the  confiscation  of  private,  debtti-n  prcdtibited^; 
-and,  in  one,  —  that  with  Great  Britain,  17S4,  art,  10,  —  it  is  pronounced  "unjust  and 
impolitic." 

A  distinction  lies  between  private  debts  and  debts  due  by  the  State  itself  to  a 
person  becoming  its  enemy  by  war.  Tattel  says  that  "I'clat  ne  touche  pas  meme 
snx  sommes  qn'il  doit  aux  ennemis ;  paitout,  les  tonds  tonfics  an  public  sont  exempt 
de  confiscation  et  de  saisie  en  cas  dc  guerre."  See  also  Em^rigon,  Des  Assurances, 
tit.  i.  p.  567,  and  Martens,  liv.  viii.  ch.  11,  g  5,  to  the  same  eflecL  PhiHimore  (iii.  135) 
speaks  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  immunity  of  public  debts  as  one  "which  now  may 
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to  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  England.  It  is  laid  down  by 
Bynliershoek  aa  a  universal  principle  of  law.  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt,"  says  that  writer,  "  that,  from  the  nature  of  war  itself, 
all  commercial  intercourse  ceases  between  enemies.  Although 
there  be  no  special  interdiction  of  such  intercourse,  as  is  often  the 
case,  commerce  is  forbidden  by  the  mere  operation  of  tlie  law  of 
war.  Declarations  of  war  themselves  siifEciently  manifest  it,  for 
they  enjoin  on  every  subject  to  attack  the  subjects  of  the  otlier 
prince,  seize  on  tlieir  goods,  and  do  them  all  the  harm  in  their 
power.  The  utility,  however,  of  merchants,  and  tlic  mutual  wants 
of  nations,  have  almost  got  the  better  of  the  law  of  war,  as  to  com- 
merce. Hence  it  is  alternately  permitted  and  forbidden  in  time  of 
war,  as  princes  tliink  it  most  for  the  interests  of  their  subjects, 
A  commercial  nation  is  anxious  to  trade,  and  accommodates  the 
laws  of  war  to  the  greater  or  lesser  want  that  it  may  be  in  of 
the  goods  of  others.  Thus,  sometimes  a  mutual  commerce  is  per- 
mitted generally ;  sometimes  as  to  certain  merchandises  only, 
while  others  are  proliibited ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prohibited  alto- 

happily  be  said  to  have  no  gaineayera."  Manning  says  such  debts  are  "  invarialily 
regarded  during  war ; "  and  considers  tfteni  as  "  intrusted  to  the  public  Mlh,"  and 
not  liable  to  be  toucliod  "  witliout  a  viola.tion  of  public  feith."  Woolsey  eaya  (Introd. 
§  118)  that  "all  modem  authorities  agree,  we  believe,  that  tliey  ought  to  bo  safe  and 
inviolable.  To  confiscate  either  principal  or  interest  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
fkitb,  injure  the  credit  of  a  nation,  and  provoke  retaliation  on  persons  and  all  private 
property."  So  Wildraan,  ii.  10, 11.  Among  the  extreniest  measures  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  public  debts  were  never  confiscated. 
Kent  (i.  63,  M)  considers  the  impolicy  of  such  confiscation  to  be  so  deaj-,  and  its  bad 
faith  so  palpable,  aa  to  remove  it  from  the  permitted  acts  of  war. 

The  distinction  seems  to  b«,  that  a  loan  t^  a  State  ia  in  the  nature  of  B  permanent 
investment  invited  by  the  State  itself;  and  the  implication  is  fairly  to  be  made  by  the 
foreign  creditor  that  he  is  not  to  lose  it  by  war.  The  whole  turns  on  this  question,  — 
what  has  the  foreign  creditor  a  right  to  assume  will  be  tlie  result  in  case  of  war? 
The  policy  of  a  State  to  have  its  loans  open  to  people  of  all  nations,  as  investments 
si'cure  against  the  chances  of  war,  is  so  obvious  and  paramount  as  not  only  to  settle 
the  practice,  but  to  ^ve  countenance  to  the  assumption  of  the  creditor  that  the  toitli 
of  the  State  waa  impliedly  pledged  to  hitn  to  that  effect.  During  the  civil  war  in  tlie 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  rebel  confederacy  confiscated  all  property,  movable 
or  immovable,  and  all  rights,  credits,  and  interests  held  within  the  confederacy  by  or 
for  any  alien  enemy,  except  public  stocks  and  securities.  (Act  6th  August,  1861 : 
McPhersoti's  Hist,  of  Bebellion,  203.)  Earl  Eussell  remonstrated  against  this  pro- 
ceeding as  discountenanced,  if  not  disallowed,  by  tlie  modem  taw  of  nations,  and  as 
especially  olyectionable  in  civil  wars.  Porliam.  Papers,  1862;  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  Civil  War,  lOS.  Abdy's  Kent,  211,  212.  See  note  156,  ante,  Enemy's  Property 
found  in  the  Country  on  the  Uteaking-out  of  War ;  and  note  169,  in/ra,  on  Conquest 
and  Belligerent  Occupation.]  —  D. 
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gether.  But  in  whatever  maniier  it  may  be  permitted,  wlietlier 
generally  or  specially,  it  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  of  war ;  and  in  this  manner  there  is  partly  war 
and  partly  peace  between  tlie  subjects  of  both  countries."  (a) 

It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of  Holland, 
Valin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  France,  whether  the  trade 
was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  national  or  neutral  vessels ;  and 
it  appears  from  a  case  cited  (in  The  Hoop)  to  have  been  tlie  law 
of  Spain ;  and  it  may  without  rashness  be  affirmed  to  be  a  general 
principle  of  law  in  most  of  tlie  countries  of  Enrope.  (6) 

Sicw.  §^10-  Sir  W.   Scott  proceeds   to   state  two  grounds 

d^on^in*"  '"poi^  which  tliis  sort  of  communication  is  forbidden, 
The  Hoop.  The  first  is,  that  "  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  the  sovereign  alone  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  and 
peace.  He  alone,  therefore,  who  has  the  power  of  entirely  re- 
moving the  state  of  war,  has  the  power  of  removing  it  in  part,  by 
permitting,  where  he  sees  proper,  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  is  a  partial  suspension  of  the  war.  There  may  be  occasions 
on  which  such  an  intercourse  may  be  highly  expedient ;  but  it  is 
not  for  individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  such  occa^ 
sions,  on  their  own  notions  of  commerce  merely,  and  possibly  on 
grounds  of  private  advantage,  not  very  reconcilable  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  State  alone,  on  more 
enlarged  views  of  policy,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  be' 
connected  with  such  an  intercourse,  to  determine  when  it  shall 
be  permitted,  and  under  what  regulations.  No  principle  ought 
to  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  this  intercourse  cannot  subsist 
on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  the  direct  permission  of  the 

{a)  "  Qimmvia  autem  nulla  spedalis  sit  commerciorum  prohibitio,  ipso  tamen  jure 
belli  commerda  esse  vetita,  ipsae  indiutionea  beilorum  satis  declarant,  quisque  enim 
subditus  jubetur  alierius  Principis  subditos,  eorumquo  bona  aggredi,  occupare,  et 
quomodoeumque  iis  nocere.  Utilitaa  vera  meroantium,  et  quiid  ^ler  populua  a!te- 
riu8  rebus  indigeat,  fere  jus  belli,  quod  ad  commercia,  eiibegit.  Hinc  in  quoque  bello 
alller  atque  aliter  commercia  permittontur  vetanturque,  prout  e  re  soSl  subditorumque 
Buorum  esse  censent  Principes.  Mercator  populus  etudet  uommerciis  frequentandis, 
et  prout  quisque  alterius  mercibus  magis  minusve  carere  potest,  eb  jus  belli  accomo- 
dat.  Sic  aliquando  generaliter  pennittuntur  mutua  commercia,  aliquando  quod  ad 
certas  merces,  reliquis  prohibiljs,  aliquando  aimpliciter  et  generaliter  vetantur. 
Ut£unque  autem  permittas,  eive  generaliter,  sive  speoialiler,  semper,  si  me  audiae, 
quoad  liiec  status  belli  suspenditur.  Pro  parte  sic  bellum,  pro  parte  pax  erlt  inter 
subditos  utriusque  Principis."    Bynkershock,  Qu^st.  Jur,  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

{b)  Valin,  Comm.  aur  I'Ordonn.  de  la  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  6,  art.  3. 
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State.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  consequences  that  might 
follow,  if  every  person  in  time  of  war  had  a  right  to  carry  on  a 
commercial  intercourse  witli  the  enemy,  and,  under  color  of  that, 
had  the  means  of  carrying  on  any  other  apecies  of  intercourse  he 
might  think  fit  ?  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  might  be 
extreme ;  and  where  is  the  inconvenience  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  merchant  should  be  compelled,  in  audi  a  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  to  carry  on  his  trade  between  them  (if  necessary)  under 
tlie  eye  and  control  of  the  government  charged  with  tlie  care  of  tlie 
pubhc  safety  ? 

"  Another  principle  of  law,  of  a  less  politic  nature,  but  equally 
general  in  its  reception  and  direct  in  its  application,  forbids  this 
sort  of  communication,  as  fundamentally  inconsistent  witii  the 
relation  existing  between  the  two  belligerent  countries ;  and  that 
is,  the  total  inabihty  to  sustain  any  contract,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  one  country,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
other.  In  the  law  of  almost  every  country,  the  character  of  alien 
enemy  carries  with  it  a  disability  to  sue,  or  to  sustain  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilians  a  persona  standi  injudicio.  A  state  in  which 
contracts  cannot  be  enforced,  cannot  be  a  state  of  legal  commerce. 
If  the  parties  who  are  to  contract  have  no  right  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  nor  even  to  appear  m  a  court  of  justice 
for  that  purpose,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  tliat  the  law  im- 
poses a  legal  inability  to  contract  ?  To  such  transactions  it  gives 
no  sanction ;  they  have  no  legal  existence ;  and  the  whole  of  such 
commerce  is  attempted  without  its  protection,  and  against  its 
authority.  Eynkershoek  expresses  himself  with  force  upon  this 
argument,  in  his  first  book,  chapter  vii,,  where  he  lays  down,  that 
the  legality  of  commerce  and  tlie  mutual  use  of  courts  of  justice  are 
inseparable.  He  says  that,  in  tliis  respect,  cases  of  commerce  are 
undistinguiahable  from  any  other  kind  of  cases ;  '  But  if  the  enemy 
be  once  permitted  to  brig  actions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
what  causes  they  may  arise ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  observe  that 
this  distinction  has  ever  been  carried  into  practice.'  " 

Sir  W.  Scott  then  notices  the  constant  current  of  decisions  in 
the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  where  tlie  rule  had  been  rigidly 
enforced  in  cases  where  acts  of  Parliament  had,  on  different  occa^ 
sions,  been  made  to  relax  the  Navigation  Law,  and  other  revenue 
acts  ;  where  the  government  had  authorized,  under  the  sanction  of 
an  act  of  Paidiaraent,  a  homeward  trade  from  the  enemy's  posses- 
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sions,  but  had  not  specifically  protected  an  outward  trade  to  the 
Barae,  tliough  intimately  connected  with  that  homeward  trade, 
and  almost  necessary  to  its  existence ;  where  strong  claims,  not 
merely  of  convenience,  but  of  necessity,  excused  it  on  the  part  of 
tlie  individual ;  where  cargoes  had  been  laden  before  the  war, 
but  the  parties  had  not  used  all  possible  diligence  to  countermand 
the  voy^e,  after  the  first  notice  of  hostilities ;  and  where  it  had 
beeu  enforced,  not  only  against  British  subjects,  but  also  against 
those  of  its  allies  in  tlie  war,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  n.ile 
was  founded  upon  a  uniyersa!  principle,  which  States  allied  in  war 
had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  miitnally  to  each  other's  subjects. 

Such,  according  to  this  eminent  civilian,  are  tlie  general  princi- 
ples of  the  rule  under  which  tiie  public  law  of  Europe,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  its  different  States,  have  interdicted  all  commerce 
witli  an  enemy.  It  is  thus  sanctioned  by  the  double  authority  of 
public  and  of  private  jurisprudence ;  and  is  .founded  both  upon  the 
sound  and  salutary  principle  forbidding  all  intercourse  witli  an 
enemy,  unless  by  permission  of  the  sovereign  or  State,  and  upon 
the  doctrine  tliat  he  who  is  kostis  -~  who  has  no  persona  standi  in 
jvdicio,  no  means  of  enforcing  contracts,— cannot  make  contracts, 
unless  by  such  permission,  (a) 

Decisions  §  ^^^-  '^^^  samc  principles  were  applied  by  the  Ameri- 
oftheAmer- can  courts  of  justice  to  tlie  intercourse  of  their  citizens 
sstofraciing  with  tile  enemy,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  be- 
i^bUcena-  tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  A  case 
cS  of  The  occurred  in  wliich  a  citizen  had  purchased  a  quantity  of 
Rapid.  goods  within  the  British  territory,  a  long  time  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  had  deposited  them  on  an 
island  near  the  frontier  ;  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostihties, 
his  agents  had  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  deposit, 
and  bring  away  the  goods ;  on  her  return  she  was  captured,  and, 
with  the  cargo,  condemned  as  prize  of  war.  It  was  contended  for 
the  claimant  that  this  was  not  a  trading,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
cases  cited  to  support  the  condemnation ;  that,  on  the  breakhig  out 
of  war,  every  citizen  had  a  right,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  permit  its  members,  to  withdraw  property  purchased 
before  the  war,  and  lying  in  the  enemy's  country.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  determined,  that  whatever  relaxation  of  the  strict 

(a)  The  Hoop,  Robinson's  Adm,  Eep.  i.  196. 
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rigbta  of  war  the  more  mitigated  and  mild  practice  of  modem 
times  miglit  have  established,  there  had  been  none  on  this  subject. 
Tlie  universal  sense  of  nations  had  acknowledged  the  demoralizing 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of  individual  inter- 
course between  the  States  at  war.  The  whole  nation  is  embarked 
in  one  common  bottom,  and  must  be  reconciled  to  one  common 
fate.  Every  individual  of  the  one  nation  must  acknowledge  every 
individual  of  the  other  nation  as  his  own  enemy,  because  he  is  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  This  being  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  what  is 
the  consequence  of  a  breach  of  that  duty  ?  The  law  of  prize  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  By  it  a  hostile  character  is  attached  to 
trade,  independent  of  the  character  of  the  trader  who  pursues  or 
directs  it.  Condemnation  to  the  captor  is  equally  the  fate  of  the 
enemy's  property,  and  of  that  found  engaged  in  an  anti-neutral 
trade.  But  a  citizen  or  ally  may  be  engaged  in  a  hostile  trade, 
and  thereby  involve  his  property  in  the  fate  of  those  in  whose  cause 
he  embarks.  Tliis  liability  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  to  condem- 
nation, as  prize  of  wai,  may  likewise  be  accounted  for  on  other 
considerations.  Every  thing  that  issues  from  a  hostile  country  is, 
primd  facie,  tlie  property  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  claimant  to  support  the  negative  of  the  proposition.  But  if  the 
claimant  be  a  citizen,  -or  an  ally,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes 
out  his  interest  he  confesses  the  comraission  of  an  oifence,  which, 
under  a  well-known  rule  of  the  municipal  law,  deprives  him  of  his 
right  to  prosecute  his  claim.  Nor  did  this  doctrine  rest  upon 
abstract  reasoning  only :  it  was  supported  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  enlightened,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  of  all  commercial 
nations ;  and  it  afforded  the  Court  full  confidence  in  their  judg- 
ment in  tliis  case,  that  they  found,  upon  recurring  to  tlie  records 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Prize  Causes,  established  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  that,  in  various  cases,  it  was  reasoned  upon 
as  the  established  law  of  that  Court.  Certain  it  was,  that  it  was 
the  law  of  England  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  therefore 
formed  a  part  of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Courts  by  their  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Whetlier  the  trading,  in  that  case,  was  such  as,  in  the  eye 
of  the  prize  law,  subjects  the  property  to  capture  and  confiscation, 
depended  on  the  legal  force  of  the  term.  If  by  trading,  in  tlie  law 
of  prize,  were  meant  that  signification  of  the  term  which  consists 
in  negotiation  or  contract,  the  case  would  certainly  not  come  u'hder 
84  897 
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the  penalty  of  the  rule.  But  tlie  object,  policy,  and  spirit  of  the 
rule  are  intended  to  cut  off  al!  communication,  or  actual  locomo- 
tive intercourse,  between  individuals  of  the  States  at  war.  Nego- 
tiation or  contract  had,  therefore,  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  offence.  Intercourse,  inconsistent  with  actual  hostility,  is  the 
offence  against  which  the  rule  is  directed ;  and  by  substituting 
this  term  for  that  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  an  answer  was  given 
to  the  argument,  that  this  was  not  a  trading  within  the  meaning  of 
the  cases  cited.  Whether,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a  citizen 
has  a  right  to  remove  to  his  own  country,  with  his  property,  or 
not,  the  claimant  certainly  had  not  a  right  to  leave  his  own  country 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  his  property  from  an  enemy's 
country.  As  to  the  claim  for  tlie  vessel,  it  was  held  to  be  founded 
upon  no  pretext  whatever ;  for  the  undertaking  was  altogether  vol- 
untary and  inexcusable,  (a) 

ThecK^e  |  312  So,  where  hostilities  had  broken  out  and  tlie 
Aicxandrr  vessel  in  question,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  war, 
and  unpipssed  by  any  peculiar  danger,  changed  her  course  and 
sought  an  enemy's  port,  where  she  traded  and  took  in  a  cargo. 
It  was  determined  to  be  a  cause  of  confiscation.  If  such  an  act 
could  be  justified,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  trade  with  an 
enemy.  The  subsequent  traffic  in  the  enemy's  country,  by  which 
her  return  cargo  was  obtained,  connected  itself  with  a  voluntary 
sailing  for  a  hostile  port ;  nor  did  tlie  circumstance  that  she  was 
curried  by  force  into  one  part  of  the  enemy's  dominions,  when 
her  actual  destination  was  another,  break  the  chain.  Tlie  con- 
duct of  this  ship  was  much  less  to  be  defended  than  that  of  The 
Rapid,  (a) 

The  case  §  313.  So,  also,  where  goods  were  purchased  some  time 
Lawrence.'  before  tlic  War,  by  the  agent  of  an  American  citizen  in 
Great  Britain,  but  not  shipped  until  nearly  a  year  after  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities,  they  were  pronounced  liable  to  confiscation. 
Supposing  a  citizen  had  a  right,  on  tlie  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
to  withdraw  from  the  enemy's  country  his  property,  purchased 
before  the  war,  (on  which  the  Court  gave  no  opinion,)  such  right 
must  be  exercised  with  due  diligence,  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  knowledge  of  hostilities.  To  admit  a  citizen  to  withdraw 
property  from  a  hostile  country  a  long  time  after  the  commence- 
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ment  of  war,  upon  the  pretext  of  its  having  been  purchased  before 
the  war,  would  lead  to  the  most  injurious  consequences,  and  hold 
out  temptations  to  every  species  of  fraudulent  and  illegal  traffic 
with  the  enemy.  To  such  au  unlimited  extent,  the  right  could 
not  exist,  (a) 

§  314.  In  another  case,  the  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  ^f"^^),*^^^ 
the  United  States,  sailed  from  thence  before  the  war,  with  Joseph. 
a  cargo  or  freight,  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thence  back  to  tlie  United  States.  She  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool, there  discharged  her  cargo,  and  took  in  another  at  Hull,  and 
sailed  for  Petersburg  under  a  British  license,  granted  the  8th  of 
June,  1812,  authorizing  the  export  of  mahogany  to  Russia,  and  the 
importation  of  a  return  cargo  to  England.  On  her  arrival  at  St. 
Petersburg  she  received  news  of  the  war,  and  sailed  to  London 
with  a  Russian  cargo,  consigned  to  British  merchants ;  wintered 
in  Sweden,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  sailed  under  convoy  of  a 
British  man-of-war  for  England,  where  she  arrived  and  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  ballast,  under  a 
British  license,  and  was  captured  near  Boston  light-bouse.  The 
Court  stated,  in  delivering  its  judgment,  that,  after  the  decisions 
above  cited,  it  was  not  to  be  contended  that  the  sailing  witli  a 
cargo  or  freight,  from  Russia  to  the  enemy's  country,  after  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  war,  did  not  amount  to  such  a  trading  witli  the 
enemy  as  to  subject  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  condemnation,  as 
prize  of  war,  had  they  been  captured  whilst  proceeding  on  that 
voyage.  The  alleged  necessity  of  undertaking  that  voyage  to  en- 
able tlie  master,  oat  of  the  freight,  to  discharge  bis  expenses  at  Sf. 
Petersburg,  countenanced,  as  tlie  master  declared,  by  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Minister  there,  that,  by  undertaking  such  a 
voyage,  he  would  violate  no  law  of  his  own  country ;  although 
those  considerations,  if  founded  in  truth,  presented  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar hardship,  yet  they  afforded  no  legal  excuse  which  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  Court  to  admit  as  the  basis  of  its  decision.  The 
counsel  for  the  claimant  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of 
this  ground,  and  had  applied  their  strength  to  show  that  the  vessel 
was  not  taken  in  delicto,  having  finished  the  offensive  voyage  in 
which  she  was  engaged  in  tlie  enemy's  country,  and  having  been 
captured  on  her  return  home  in  ballast.     It  was  not  denied  tliat, 

(fl)  The  St.  Lawrence,  Crancli,  viii.  434.    lb.  ix.  120. 
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if  she  had  been  taken  in  the  same  voyage  in  which  the  offence  was 
committed,  she  would  be  considered  as  still  in  delicto,  and  snbject 
to  confiscation ;  but  it  was  contended  that  her  voyage  terminated 
at  the  enemy's  port,  and  that  she  was  on  her  return,  on  a  new 
voyage.  But  the  Court  said,  that  even  admitting  that  the  outward 
and  homeward  voyage  could  be  separated,  so  as  to  render  them 
two  distinct  voyages,  still,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  termini 
of  tlie  homeward  voyage  were  St.  Petersburg  and  the  United  States. 
Tlie  continuity  of  such  a  voyage  could  not  be  broken  by  a  volun- 
tary deviation  of  tlie  master,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  on  an 
intermediate  trade.  That  the  going  from  the  neutral  to  the  en- 
emy's country  was  not  undertaken  as  a  new  voyage,  was  admitted 
,  by  the  claimants,  who  alleged  that-it  was  undertaken  as  subsidiary 
to  the  voyage  home.  It  was,  in  short,  a  voyage  from  the  neutral 
country,  by  the  way  of  tlie  enemy's  country ;  and,  consequently, 
the  vessel,  during  any  part  of  that  voyage,  if  seized  for  any  con- 
duct subjecting  lier  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  was  seized  in 
delicto,  (a) 

§  315.  We  have  seen  wliat  is  the  rule  of  public  and  municipal 
law  on  this  subject,  and  what  axe  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is 
guarded.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  its  opera?- 
tion,  and  to  escape  its  penalties;  but  its  inflexible  rigor  has 
defeated  all  these  attempts.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
far  from  weakening  its  force,  confirm  and  strengthen  it.  They 
all  resolve  tliemselves  into  cases  where  the  trading  was  with  a 
neutral,  or  the  circumstances  were  considered  as  implying  a  li- 
cense, or  the  trading  was  not  consummated  until  the  enemy  had 
ceased  to  be  such.  In  all  other  oases,  an  express  license  from 
the  government  is  held  to  be  necessary,  to  legalize  commercial 
intercourse  witli  the  enemy,  (a)'^ 

(a)  The  Joseph,  Cranch,  vm.  451,  455. 

(o)  The  Franklin,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  vi.  127;  The  Madonna  delle  Gracie, 
lb.  iv.  195;  The  Jiifirow  Catharina,  lb.  v.  141;  The  Abby,  lb.  261.  Wheaton's 
Rep.  ii..  Appendix,  Note  1,  p.  34.    Wheaton  on  Captures,  220-223. 

[isa  Intercourse  v?itk  the  Enemy.  —  In  the  Crimean  war,  the  rule  of  non-intercourse 
with  the  enemy  was  greatly  relaxed  by  the  belligerents;  but  it  was  done  by  orders 
and  proclamations  in  advance,  professedly  relaxing  a  rule  which  otherwise  the  courts 
of  prize  would  have  been  obliged  to  apply.  The  Order  in  Conncil  of  15th  April,  1854, 
permitted  British  subjects  to  trade  freely  at  Russian  ports  not  blockaded,  in  neu- 
tral vessels,  and  in  articles  not  contraband,  but  not  in  British  vessels.  (London 
Gazette,  April  18,  1854.)  The  French  orders  were  to  the  same  etfeet.  The  Russian 
Declaration  of  19lh  April  permits  French  and  English  goods,  the  property  of  French 
400 
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§  316.  Not  only  is  such  intercourse  with  the  enemy,     Trada 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State,  pro-  ^m'mon 
hibited    and   punished   with    confiscation   in    the   Prize  fa^Jilon"' 
Courts  of  their  own  country,  hut,  during  a  conjoint  war,  ^fi^J^^u^f 
no  subject  of  an  ally  can  trade  with  the  common  enemy,  s<'<^^- 
without  being  hable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 

or  English  citizens,  to  te  imported  into  Enesia  in  neutral  yessels.  (London  Gazette, 
May  2,  1864.)  Tlie  Frentli  and  Russian  Governments  allowed  prirale  comniunicBr 
tions,  not  contrnband  in  tbeir  nature,  to  be  exclianged  between  tiielr  subjects  by 
telegraph.     (Courrior  dea  Etats  Unis,  23d  July,  J855.) 

Tho  subject  is  not  touched  by  tlie  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  The  Ordera  in 
Council  must  therefore  be  considered  aa  a  special  relaxnlioD,  adopted  fh>m  reasons  of 
policy  applicable  to  tliat  var,  and  as  to  which  each  nation  muet  judge  for  itself  in 
any  future  irar.  In  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  in  speeches  made  by  public 
men  in  the  commercial  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  memorials  of  merchniils,  and  in 
contributions  to  the  press,  during  and  soon  after  the  Crimean  war,  there  was  a  strong 
disposition  evinced  to  have  all  trade  left  free,  and  to  confine  the  operation  of  wars  to 
'  government  property  and  persons  or  vessels  in  public  belligerent  employment.  It  was 
said  that  the  commerte  of  England  was  (oo  vast  to  he  proteeied  by  her  navy,  and  tliat 
she  would  lose  more  than  she  could  gain  in  a  contest  of  captures  with  any  power;  and 
that,  if  direct  trade  with  enemies  was  not  permitted  h  I  ul  uld  b  hat 
neutrals  would  carry  the  cargoes,  and  the  belligcrcn  d  pp   d  m- 

merce  or  resources,  except  as  to  the  employment  of  th  d  —  a 

result  which  would  not  operate  to  the  advantage  of  E  g  T  m  the 

other  hand  was,  the  necesei^  of  requiring  eacli  ciiize  w  ui  lis 

country  in  war.    In  tho  words  of  Judge  Story,  in  Th  (C  81), 

"  Can  an  American  citizen  he  permitted  in  this  mai  h  ra     fa 

nenlrality  on  the  ocean  when  his  country  is  at  war?     C  g  g  h       gal 

which  confirms  in  him  the  temptation  or  necessity  of  d  g  h  sis 

at  vanance  with  the  legitimate  oltjects  of  his  govemn  S     'R  Palm        h    At- 

torney-General, said,  "A  political  war  and  a  commercia  nd 

tie  presented  c<^ently  the  necessity  of  Imving  it  un    rs      d  h     d  ch 

citizen's  interest  should  be  involved  in  the  war,  and  li  tm  eans 

of  carrying  liome  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility  to  g  B    g         ar, 

as  well  as  a  means  of  making  war  thorough  and  decis  d  and  of 


The  truth  is,  the  most  humane  and  often  the  m         ffi  p  hat 

which  consisls  in  stopping  the  commerce  and  cutting    ff  he 

enemy.  If  cutting  olTour  commerce  with  liim,  and  his  with  us,  cripples  and  embar- 
rasses him,  it  must  be  done.  Driving  his  general  commerce  from  the  sea,  and  block- 
ading his  ports  to  keep  neutral  commerce  from  him,  must  diminish  his  resources,  and 
tend  to  coerce  him.  Jt  is  the  least  o1:gectionabIe  part  of  war&re.  It  takes  no  lives, 
sheds  no  blood,  imperils  no  households ;  has  its  field  on  the  ocean,  which  is  a  com- 
mon highway ;  and  deals  only  with  persons  and  property  voluntarily  embarked  in  the 
chances  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  with  the  protection  of  insurance.  War 
is  not  a  game  of  strength  between  armies  or  fleets,  nor  a  competition  to  kill  the  most 
men  and  sink  the  most  vessels,  but  a  grand  national  appeal  to  force,  to  secure  an 
object  deemed  essential,  when  every  other  appeal  has  failed.  The  purpose  of  using 
force  is  to  coerce  your  enemy  to  tlie  act  of  justice  assumed  to  be  necessary.  It  is 
Si*  401 
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ally,  of  Ilia  property  engaged  in  such  trade.  This  rule  is  a  corol- 
lary of  the  other;  and  is  foimded  upon  tlie  principle,  that  such 
trade  is  forhiddeii  to  the  subjects  of  the  co-belligerent  by  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  his  own  country,  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  and 
by  the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsist- 
ing between  the  allied  powers.  And  as  the  former  rule  can  be 
relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State, 
so  this  can  be  relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of  the  allied  nations, 
according  to  their  miitual  agreement.  A  declaration  of  hostilities 
naturally  carries  with  it  an  interdiction  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course. Where  one  State  only  is  at  war,  this  interdiction  may  be 
relaxed,  as  to  its  own  subjects,  without  injuring  any  other  State ; 
but  when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  caxise  against  a 
common  enemy,  there  is  an  implied,  if  not  an  express  contract, 
that  neither  of  the  co-belligerent  States  sliall  do  any  thing  to  defeat 
the  common  object.  If  one  State  allows  Jta  subjects  to  carry  on  an 
uninterrupted  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
it  will  supply  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  common  cause.  It  should  seem  Ihat  it  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  to  satisfy  tlie  Prize  Court  of  one  of  the  allied  States,  to 

hazaidous  to  lay  down  absolute  rules  in  advance  for  all  nations,  under  all  citcnm- 
Elauues,  limiting  possible  means  of  coercicn,  Nntioue  should  haye  it  in  tlieir  poner 
to  coerce  the  body  politic  they  are  at  war  with,  by  a  coercion  applied  to  all  its  citizens 
in  all  their  interests,  and  to  identify  the  private  interests  of  eauh  of  tlieir  own  subjects 
with  the  national  fortunes  in  the  war.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  war  is  a  national 
act,  resorted  to  ttom  an  overpowering  necessity  for  tlie  protection  of  all ;  and  those 
responsible  for  it  must  remember,  that  the  extremities  to  which  it  may  reduce  a  nation, 
and  the  means  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort,  cannot  be  measured  in  advance. 
The  conlroUing  motive  of  every  citizen,  Vfhether  combatant  or  non-combatant,  should 
be  Ki  have  the  war  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end,  consistenlly  with  humanity.  Tiie  policy  of  exerUng  this  or  that  legiti- 
mate mode  of  coercion  must  be  left  to  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 

Hetiler  (§§  122,  128)  suggests,  that  a  declaration  of  war  does  not  of  itself  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse ;  but  tbat  such  intercourse  may  go  on,  unless  specially  pro- 
hibited, and  so  tar  as  not  so  prolitbited.  This  must,  however,  be  considered  latlier  as 
an  opinion  on  what  is  desirable,  than  as  a  statement  of  law ;  for  all  precedent  anil  prac- 
tice, and  the  opinions  of  all  jurists,  are  the  other  way.  The  reasons  which  influenced 
him  appear  in  the  passage  itself,  where  he  speaks  of  citizens  as  "  die  Unterthanen  der 
streitendenTheile,"  of  whose  right  of  commerce  he  says,  "die  Handelsfreiheit  der  Ein- 
zclnen  nkht  erst  von  deni  Staate  kommt,  sondem  von  denselben  nur  seine  Beschran- 
kungen  zu  enp&ngen  hat."  The  wars  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  so  often 
mere  manoenvres  of  dynasties  supported  by  their  standing  armies,  in  which  the  people 
have  no  interest,  that  a.  desire  to  free  the  people  from  their  consequences  is  not  unnat- 
ural in  a  continental  writer ;  but  different  principles  are  applicable  to  States  conducted 
by  a  self-governing  people.]  — D. 
402 
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eay  that  the  other  has  allowed  thib  practice  to  its  own  subjects ;  it 
should  also  be  shoiro,  either  that  tlie  practice  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  cannot  interfere  with  the  common  operations,  or  that  it  has  the 
allowance  of  the  other  confederate  State,  (a) 

§  317.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  the  principle  contracts 
interdicting  all  commercial  and  other  pacific  intercourse  "n"'ny  pro. 
with  the  public  enemy,  that  every  species  of  private  con-  hibited, 
tract  made  with  his  subjects  during  the  war  is  unlawful.  Tlie 
rule  thus  deduced  is  applicable  to  insurance  on  enemy's  property 
and  trade ;  to  the  drawing  and  negotiating  of  bills  of  exchange 
between  subjects  of  the  powei^  at  war ;  to  the  remission  of  funds, 
in  money  or  bills,  to  the  enemy's  country ;  to  commercial  partner- 
ships entered  into  between  the  subjecta  of  tlie  two  countries,  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  or  existing  previous  to  the  declaration ; 
which  last  are  dissolved  by  tlie  mere  force  and  act  of  the  war 
itself,  although,  as  to  other  contracts,  it  only  suspends  the  rem- 
edy.  (»)» 

§  318.  Grotius,  in  tlie  second  chapter  of  his  third  Per«ona 
book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  liability  of  the  prop-  the^enemy™ 
erty  of  subjects  for  the  injuries  committed  by  the  State  Jj^^ie't^ 
to  other  communities,  lays  down  that  " by  the  law  of  na-  J^Pf^^^J^'^f 
tions,  all  the  subjects  of  tlie  offending  State,  who  are  Giofiua. 
such  from  a  permanent  cause,  whether  natives  or  emigrants  from 
another  country,  are  liable  to  reprisals,  but  not  so  those  who  are 
only  travelling  or  sojourning  for  a  little  time;  —  for  reprisals," 
says  he,  "  have  been  introduced  as  a  species  of  charge  imposed  in 
order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  public ;  from  which  are  exempt  those 
who  are  only  temporarily  subject  to  the  laws.  Ambassadors  and 
their  goods  are,  however,  excepted  from  this  liability  of  subjects, 
but  not  tliose  sent  to  an  enemy."  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  tlie 
same  book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  right  of  killing  and  doing 
other  bodily  harm  to  enemies,  in  what  he  calls  solemn  war,  he 
holds  that  this  right  extends,  "  not  only  to  those  who  bear  arms, 

(o)  Bynterahoek,  QoEest.  Jur.Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  Eobinson's  Adm,  Kep.  iv.  261; 
Ti.  403,  The  Keptunas, 

(o)  Bynkerehoek,  Qiiiest.  Jur.  Piib.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  Duponceau's  Transl.  165, 
note.    Kent's  CommenKiries,  i.  67,  68. 

[1^  Hnlleck's  Intern.  Law,  857.  Phillim ore's  Infem.  Law,  iii.  §  70.  Heffter, 
Europ.  Viilker.  §§  122, 128.  Maiining's  Law  of  Nations,  122-3.  The  Rapid,  Cranch, 
viil.,  155.  The  Hoop,  Robinson,  i.  196.  The  Joseph,  Cranch,  viii.  451,  455.  Indian 
Chief,  EoMnson,  iii.  22.]  —  D. 
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or  a«e  subjects  of  tlie  author  of  the  war,  but  to  all  tlioso  wlio  are 
found  within  the  enemy's  territory.  In  fact,  as  we  have  reason  to 
fear  the  hostile  intentions  even  of  strangers  who  are  within  tlie 
enemy's  territory  at  tlie  time,  that  is  sufficient  to  render  the  right 
of  wiiich  we  are  speaking  applicable  even  to  them  in  a  general 
war.  In  which  respect  there  is  a  distinction  between  war  and 
reprisals,  which  last,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  kind  of  contribution 
paid  by  the  subjects  for  the  debts  of  the  State."  (ti) 

Opinion  §  319-  Barbeyrac,  in  a  note  collating  these  passages, 
rac  a^d^^'  observes,  that  "  the  late  M.  Cocceius,  in  a  dissertation 
CoeceiuB.  which  I  have  already  cited,  De  J\ire  Belli  in  Amicos, 
rejects  this  distinction,  and  insists  that  even  those  foreigners  who 
have  not  been  allowed  time  to  retire  ought  to  be  considered  as 
adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  for  that  reason  justly  exposed  to  acts 
of  hostility.  In  order  to  supply  tliis  pretended  defect,  he  after- 
wards distinguishes  foreigners  who  remain  m  the  country,  from 
those  who  only  transiently  pass  through  it,  and  are  constrained  by 
sickness  or  the  necessity  of  their  affaire.  But  this  ia  alone  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  othere,  he  criticised 
our  author  withoiit  understanding  him.  In  the  following  para- 
graph, Grotius  manifestly  distinguishes  from  the  foreigners  of 
whom  he  has  just  spoken  those  who  are  permanent  subjects  of  the 


Jure  geiilium  subiacent  pignoralinni  onrnee  subdili  injunam  faciente'  qui  (ales 
sunt  ex  causa  permanente  sue  irdjgena  'iveHdienie  iron  qui  trnn'cuiidi  autmoiie 
eilguie  causa  ahcubi  Bunt  IntroduLlie  enim  sunt  pignoralionea  ad  extmpluni  one- 
rum  qase  pro  exsohcndis  dobins  pubhcis  induLuntar  quorum  immuties  eunt  qui 
tantum  pro  tempore  loci  legibus  bubsunt  A  numero  tanien  subditorum  jure  gen 
tium  excipiuntur  legati  non  ad  hostea  nostros  missi  et  res  eorum  Grotme  de 
Jur  13el  ac  Pac  lib  m  cap  2  ^  7  ^o  1 

LatL  autem  patet  hoc  jus  liientite  nam  primura  non  eos  tantum  compiel  endit 
qui  actu  Ipso  arnia  gerunt  aut  qui  bellum  moientis  suhditi  cunt  'ed  tmue' etiam 
qui  intra  fines  sunt  hostiles  quod  apcrtuni  fit  ex  ipsi  formula  apud  Li>ium  Hosiis 
ail  ille  (/J  i<jj  e  mtia  pnesidia  fji  s  sint  nimirum  quia  ab  illis  quoque  damnum  mctui 
potest  quod  in  bello  continue  ct  uiii^ersali  sufficit  ut  locum  habeatjusde  quoagimus 
abter  quam  in  pignoralionibua,  qute  ut  diximus  ad  ei^cmplum  onerum  impositurum 
ad  luenda  civilatia  debita  introducl^e  sunt  qutcie  mirum  non  est  si  quod  Bald  us 
notat,  multo  plus  liLeDtiic  Gitm  bello  qufim  in  pignorandi  iurc  Et  lioc  quilcm  quod 
dixi  in  peregnma  qui  commibso  cognitoque  bUlo  intra  flnes  bosticos  \eniunt  dubila 
tionem  non  habet. 

"At  qui  ante  bellum  eo  iverant,  videntur  jure  gentium  pro  hostibua  haberi,  post 
modicum  tempue  intra  quod  discedere  potuerant."    lb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  §g  6-7. 
i04 
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enemy,  by  whom  he  doiifetless  understands,  as  the  learned  Grono- 
vius  has  already  explained,  tliose  who  are  domiciled  in  the  country. 
Our  author  explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
book,  in  speaking  of  reprisals,  which  he  allows  against  this  species 
of  foreigners,  whilst  he  does  not  grant  them  against  those  who 
only  pasa  through  the  country,  or  are  temporarily  resident  in 

Whatever  may  he  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  a  man's  native 
country  upon  his  political  allegianee,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  natural-born  subject  of  one  country  may  become  the  citizen 
of  another,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  may 
become  entitled  to  all  the  commercial  privileges  attached  to  his 
required  domicil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  war  breaks  out  between 
his  adopted  country  and  his  native  country,  or  any  other,  his 
property  becomes  liable  to  reprisals  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
effi'cts  of  tliose  who  owe  a  permanent  allegiance  to  the  ent-my 
ytatc. 

§  320.  As  to  what  species  of  residence  constitutes  such  species 
a  domicil  as  will  render  the  party  liable  to  reprisals,  the  ^n^'iiutmg 
text  writers  are  deficient  in  definitions  and  details,  d''™"^'- 
Their  defects  are  supplied  by  the  precedents  furnished  by  the 
British  prize  courts,  which,  if  they  have  not  applied  the  principle 
with  undue  severity  in  the  case  of  neutrals,  have  certainly  not 
mitigated  it  in  its  application  to  that  of  British  subjects  resident 
in  the  enemy's  country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

§  321.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ^^'^J^^ 
Prize  Causes,  upon  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  capture  tatius. 
of  St,  Eustatius  by  Admiral  Rodney,  delivered  in  1785,  by  Lord 
Camden,  lie  stated  that  "  if  a  man  went  into  a  foreign  country 
upon  a  visit,  to  travel  for  health,  to  settle  a  particular  business,  or 
the  like,  he  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  seize  upon  his  goods ;  but 
a  residence,  not  attended  with  these  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  residence."  In  applying  the  evidence 
and  tiie  law  to  the  resident  foreigners  in  St.  Eustatius,  he  said, 
that  "  in  every  point  of  view,  they  ought  to  be  considered  resident 
subjects.  Their  persons,  tlieir  lives,  their  industry,  were  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  under  whose  protection  they  lived ;  and, 
if  war  broke  out,  they,  continuing  to  reside  there,  paid  their  pro- 
la)  Grolius,  par  Barbeyrac,  in  Inc. 
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portion  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like,  eqiially  with  natiirai-borii 
subjects,  and  no  doubt  come  within  that  description."  (a) 

The  cnse  §  322.  "  Time,"  saya  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  is  the  grand  in- 
moiiy.^  ""  gredient  in  constituting  domicih  In  most  cases,  it  is 
unavoidably  conclusive.  It  is  not  unfrequently  said,  that  if  a 
person  comes  only  for  a  special  purpose,  that  shall  not  fix 
a  domicil.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  unqualified  latitude,  and 
without  some  respect  to  the  time  which  such  a  purpose  may  or 
shall  occupy ;  for  if  the  purpose  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  proba- 
bly, or  does  actually,  detain  the  person  for  a  great  lengtli  of  time, 
a  general  residence  might  grow  upon  the  special  purpose.  A 
special  purpose  may  lead  a  mau  to  a  country,  where  it  shall  detain 
him  the  whole  of  his  life.  Against  such  a  long  residence,  the  plea 
of  an  original  special  purpose  could  not  be  averred ;  it  must  bo 
inferred  in  such  a  case,  tJiat  other'  purposes  forced  themselves 
upon  him,  and  mixed  themselves  with  tlie  original  design,  and 
impressed  upon  him  the  character  of  the  country  where  he  resided. 
Supposing  a  man  comes  into  a  belligerent  country  at  or  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  not  to  bind  him  too 
soon  to  an  acquired  character,  and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time  to  dis- 
entangle himself ;  but  if  he  continues  to  reside  during  a  good  part 
of  the  war,  contributing  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means 
to  the  strength  of  that  country,  he  could  not  plead  his  special  pur- 
pose with  any  effect  against  the  rights  of  hostility.  If  he  could, 
there  would  bo  no  sxifficient  guard  against  the  frauds  and  abuses 
of  masked,  pretended,  original,  and  sole  purposes  of  a  long-con- 
tinued residence.  There  is  a  time  which  will  estop  such  a  plea ; 
no  rule  can  fix  the  time  d  priori,  but  such  a  rule  there  mubt  bo. 
In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  time,  it  is  not  impertuieut  to 
remark  that  the  same  quantity  of  business  which  would  not  fix  a 
domici!  in  a  certain  quantity  of  time,  would  nevertheless  have 
that  effect  if  distributed  over  a  larger  space  of  time.  Tliis  matter 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  time  and  the  occupa- 
tion, with  a  great  preponderance  on  the  article  of  time :  be  tlie 
occupation  what  it  may,  it  cannot  happen,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
that  mere  length  of  time  shall  not  constitute  a  domicil."  (a) 

(a)  MS.  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  BrilMn  aud  the  United  States.  Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinliiiey,  in  tlie  case  of 
Tlie  Betsey. 

(a)  Tlie  Harmony,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  321, 
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§  323.  Ill  the  ease  of  The  Indian  Cliiof,  determined  in  ^^l^ij^/j'Jf 
1800,  Mr.  Johusoii,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  donii-  diaii  chief. 
ciled  ill  England,  had  engaged  in  a  mercantile  enterprise  to  the 
British  East  Lidies,  a  trade  prohibited  to  British  subjects,  but 
allowed  to  American  citizens  under  the  commercial  treaty  of  1794, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  vessel  came 
into  a  British  port  on  its  return  voyage,  and  was  seized  as  engaged 
in  illicit  trade.  Mr.  Johnson,  hmn^  thtn  left  England,  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  British  &uhjei,t  at  the  time  of  capture,  and 
restitution  was  decreed.  In  deh\eimg  hib  ludgnient  in  this  case, 
Sir  W.  Scott  said, "  Taking  it  to  be  clear  that  the  national  character 
of  Mr.  Joluison,  as  a  British  meichint,  was  founded  in  residence 
only,  that  it  was  acquired  by  residence,  and  rested  on  that  circum- 
stance alone,  it  must  be  held,  that,  from  the  moment  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  coiuitry  where  he  had  resided,  on  his  way  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  in  the  act  of  resuming  his  original  character,  and 
must  be  considered  as  an  American,  The  character  tliat  is  gained 
by  residence,  ceases  by  non-residence.  It  is  an  adventitious 
character,  and  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the  moment  tliat  ho 
puts  himself  in  motion,  bond  Jide,  to  quit  the  country,  sine  animo 
revertendi."  («) 

§  324.  The  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  re-  The  native 
quires  fewer  circumstances  to  constitute  doraicil,  in  the  ^asSy"" 
case  of  a  native  subject,, than  to  impress  the  national'"^"*- 
character  on  one  who  is  originally  of  another  country.  Thus,  the 
property  of  a  Frenchnian  who  had  been  residing,  and  was  probably 
naturalized,  in  tlie  United  States,  but  who  had  returned  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  shipped  from  thence  the  produce  of  tliat  island  to 
France,  was  condemned  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  (a) 

In  Tlie  Indian  Cliief,  the  case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  is  referred  to  by 
the  claimant's  counsel,  as  having  obtained  restitution,  though  at  the 
time  of  sailing  he  was  resident  in  tlie  enemy's  country ;  but  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  in  1800,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  C, 
Robinson,  in  which  different  portions  of  Mr.  Dutilth's  property 
were  condemned  or  restored,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
residence  at  tlie  time  of  capture.     That  decision  is  more  particu- 

(a)  The  Indian  Chief,  Robinson's  Adm.  Kep.  iii.  12. 

{a)  Lft  Virglnie,  Robinson's  Adm.  Kep.  y.  99.  Tlie  samo  rule  is  also  adopted  in 
the  prize  law  of  France,  Code  des  ftiscs,  lom.  i,  pp,  92,  139,  303,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can prize  courts.  The  Dos  Hermanos,  Wheaton's  Ren,  ii.  76. 
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larly  stated  by  Sir  J.  Nieholl,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  The 
Harmony  before  the  Lords,  July  7,  1803.  "  The  case  of  Mr. 
Diitilth  also  illustrates  the  present.  He  came  to  Europe  about 
the  end  of  Jiily,  1793,  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
alarm  on  account  of  the  state  of  commerce.  He  went  to  Holland, 
then  not  only  in  a  state  of  amity,  hut  of  alliance  with  tliis  country  ; 
he  continued  there  until  the  French  entered.  During  the  whole 
time  he  was  there,  he  was  without  any  establishment ;  lie  had  no 
counting-liouse ;  he  had  no  contracts  nor  dealings  with  contractors 
there ;  he  employed  merchants  there  to  sell  his  property,  paying 
them  a  commission.  Upon  the  French  entering  into  Holland,  he 
applied  for  advice  to  know  what  was  left  for  .him  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  having  remained  there  on  account  of  the  doubtful 
state  of  mercantile  credit,  which  not  only  affected  Dutch  and 
American,  but  English  houses,  who  were  all  looking  after  the 
state  of  credit  in  that  country.  In  1794,  when  the  French  came 
there,  Mr.  Dutiltli  applied  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister, 
who  advised  him  to  stay  until  he  could  get  a  passport.  He  con- 
tinued there  until  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and,  having  wound 
up  his  concerns,  came  away.  Some  part  of  his  property  was  cap- 
tured before  he  came  there.  That  part  which  was  taken  before  he 
came  there  was  restored  to  him,  (The  Fair  American,  Adm.,  1796,) 
but  that  part  which  was  taken  while  he  was  there  was  condemned, 
and  that  because  he  was  in,  Holland  at  tlie  time  of  the  capture." 
The  Hannibal  and  Pomona,  Lords,  1800,  (S) 

of  Thew*  §  325.  The  case  (jf  Tlie  Diana,  determined  by  Sir  W. 
ana.  Scott,  in  1803,  is  also  full  of  instruction  on  this  subject. 

During  the  war  which  commenced  in  1795  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  tlie  colony  of  Demerara  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 
That  treaty  contained  an  article  allowing  the  inhabitants,  of  whatr 
ever  country  they  might  be,  a  term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  notification  of  the  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
their  effects  acquired  before  or  during  the  war,  in  which  term  they 
might  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property.  Previous  to  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  in  1803,  The  Diana  and  several 
other  vessels,  laden  with  colonial  produce,  were  captured  on  a 
voyage  from  Demerara  to  Holland.     Immediately  after  the  declar 

(6)  Wheaton'B  Eep.  ii.  Appendix,  27,  28,  29. 
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ration,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  tliree  years  from  the  noti- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Demerara  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain.  Claims  to  the  captured  property  were  filed  by 
original  British  subjects,  inhabitants  of  Demerara,  some  of  whom 
had  settled  in  the  colony  while  it  was  in  possession  of  Great 
Britain  ;  others  before  that  event.  The  cause  came  on  for  hearing 
after  it  had  again  become  a  British  colony. 

Sir  W.  Scott  decreed  restitution  to  those  British  subjects  who 
had  settled  in  the  colony  while  in  British  possession,  but  con- 
demned the  property  of  those  who  had  settled  there  before  that 
'  time.  He  held  that  tliose  of  the  first  class,  by  settling  in  Deme- 
rara while  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  presumption  of 
tlieir  intending  to  return,  if  the  island  should  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  power,  which  presumption,  recognized  by  the  treaty,  re- 
lieved those  claimants  from  the  necessity  of  proving  such  inten- 
tion. He  thought  it  reasonable  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
their  jus  poBtliminii,  and  he  held  them  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  British  subjects.  But  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  "mere 
recency  of  establishment  would  not  avail,  if  the  intention  of  making 
a  permanent  residence  there  was  fixed  upon  the  party.  Tlie  case 
of  Mr.  Whitehill  fully  established  this  point.  He  had  arrived  at 
St.  Eustatius  only  a  day  or  two  before  Admiral  Rodney  and  the 
British  forces  made  their  appearance ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  gone  to  establish  himself  there,  and  his  property  was  con- 
demned.    Here  recency,  therefore,  would  not  be  sufficient." 

But  the  property  of  those  claimants  who  had  settled  in  Deme- 
rara before  that  colony  came  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
was  condemned.  "  Having  settled  without  any  faith  in  British 
possession ,  it  cannot  be  supposed,"  he  said,  "  that  they  would  have 
relinquished  their  residence  because  that  possession  had  ceased. 
They  had  passed  from  one  sovereignty  with  indifference ;  and  if 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  again  to  a  connection  with 
tliis  country,  they  must  have  viewed  it  as  a  circumstance  that  was 
in  no  degree  likely  to  affect  their  intention  of  remaining  there. 
On  the  situation  of  persons  settled  tliere  previous  to  the  time  of 
British  possession,  I  feci  myself  obliged  to  pronounce,  that  they 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  persons  resident  in 
Amsterdam.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  if  there  were 
among  these  any  who  were  actually  removing,  and  that  fact  is 
properly  ascertained,  their  goods  may  be  capable  of  restitution. 
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All  that  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  there  must  be  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  remove  on  tlie  part  of  those  wlio  settled  prior  to  Brit- 
ish possession,  the  presumption  not  being  in  their  favor."  («) 

Case  of  §  ^26.  Tlie  case  of  The  Ocean,  determined  m  1804, 
The  Ocean,  ■^^a8  a  claim  relating  to  British  subjects  settled  in  foreign 
removing  States  ill  time  of  amity,  and  taking  early  measures  to 
enemy's  Withdraw  tliemselves  on  the  breaking  out  of  war.  It 
tteblSking  appeared  that  the  claimant  liad  been  settled  as  a  partner 
out  of  war.  ;„  ^  [^^^gg  ^f  f^,.^^^  jj^  Holland,  but  tliat  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  tlic  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  removing  personally  only  by  the  violent  detention  of 
all  British  subjects  who  happened  to  be  within  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  this  case  Sir  W.  Scott 
said ;  "  It  would,  I  think,  be  going  furtlicr  than  the  law  requires, 
to  conclude  this  person  by  his  former  occupation,  and  by  his  pres- 
ent constrained  residence  in  France,  so  as  not  to  admit  him  to 
have  taken  himself  out  of  the  effect  of  supervening  hostilities,  by 
the  means  which  he  had  used  for  his  removal.  On  suificient  proof 
being  made  of  the  property,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  hold  him  entitled 
to  restitution."  (o) 

In  a  note  to  tliis  case.  Sir  C.  Robinson  states  tliat  the  situation 
of  British  subjects,  wishing  to  remove  from  tlie  enemy's  country  on 
tlie  event  of  a  war,  but  prevented  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hos- 
tilities from  taking  measures  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  restitution, 
formed  not  unfrequently  a  case  of  consideralile  hardship  in  the 
Prize  Court,  He  advises  persons  so  situated,  on  their  actual  re- 
moval, to  make  application  to  government  for  a  special  pass,  rather 
than  to  trust  valuable  property  to  the  effect  of  a  mere  intention  to 
remove,  dubious  as  tliat  intention  may  frequently  appear  under  the 
circumstances  that  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
And  Su-  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  observes, 
"  that  pretences  of  witiidrawhig  funds  are,  at  all  times,  to  be 
watched  with  considerable  jealousy ;  but  wlien  the  transaction 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  bond  fide  witli  that  view,  and  to 
be  directed  only  to  the  removal  of  property,  whicli  the  accidents 
of  war  may  liave  lodged  in  the  belligerent  country,  cases  of  this 
kind  are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  some  indulgence."  But  in  a 
subsequent  case,  wiiere  an  indulgence  was  allowed  by  the  court 
for  the  withdrawal  of  British  property  mider  peculiar  circura- 
(a)  ThQ  Diana,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  r.  60.  (a)  Ibid.  91. 
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stances,  lie  intimated  that  the  decree  of  restitution,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  was  not  to  be  understood  as  iu  any  degree  relaxing 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license,  wherever  property  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  country.  (5) 

§  327.  The  same  principles,  as  to  the  effect  of  domi-  Decisions 
cil,  or  commercial  hihabitancy  in  tlie  enemy's  country,  ifa,,  ^^^,3'^ 
Were  adopted  by  the  prize  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  '*'''«  Venua. 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  rule  was  applied 
to  the  case  of  native  British  subjects,  who  had  emigrated  to  tlie 
United  States  long  before  the  war,  and  became  naturalized  citi- 
zens under  tlie  laws  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  native  citizens 
residing  in  Great  Britain  at  tlie  time  of  the  declaration.  The 
naturalized  citizens  in  question  had,  long  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  returned  to  their  native  country,  where  they  were  domi- 
ciled and  engaged  in  trade  at  the  time  the  shipments  iu  question 
were  made.  The  goods  were  shipped  before  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the  capture,  one  of  the  claimants  was 
yet  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  had,  since  he  heard  of  the  capture, 
1  his  anxiety  to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  had  been 
1  by  various  causes  set  forth  in  his  affidavit.  Another  had 
actually  returned  some  time  after  the  capture,  and  a  thu-d  was  still 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment  in  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  tlie 
domicil  of  the  claimants  was  asserted,  the  questions  of  law  to  be 
considered  were  two :  Mrst,  by  wliat  means,  and  to  what  extent,  a 
national  character  may  be  impressed  upon  a  person,  different  from 
that  which  permanent  allegiance  gives  him  ?  and,  secondly/,  what 
are  the  legal  consequences  to  which  this  acquired  character  may 
expose  him,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking  place  between  the  country 
of  his  residence  and  tliat  of  his  birth,  or  that  in  which  lie  had  been 
naturalized  ? 

§  328.  Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  opinions     j^^ 
of    the   textrwriters   and   the   decisions   of   the   British  y*'""?'  "^ 
Courts  of  Prize  already  cited,  were  referred  to ;   but  it  National 
was  added  that,  in  deciding  whetlier  a  person  has  ob-  diflerent 
tained  the  right  of  an  acquired  domicil,  it  was  not  to  be  ISTimancnt' 
expected  that  much,  if  any  assistance,  sliould  be  derived  "^^^S'^""^- 

(6)  Dree   Gebroeders,  Robinson's  Adm.  Kep.  iv.  234;   The  Juffrow  Catharina, 
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from  mere  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Tliey  can 
only  lay  down  tlie  general  principles  of  law ;  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  establish  rules  for  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  those  principles.  The  question,  whether  the  person  to  be 
affected  by  the  right  of  domicil  has  sufiiciently  made  known  his 
intention  of  fixing  himself  permanently  in  the  foreign  country, 
must  depend  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case.  If  he  has 
made  no  express  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  his  secret  inten- 
tion is  to  he  discovered,  his  acts  miist  be  attended  to  as  affording 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  intention.  On  this  ground  the 
courts  of  England  have  decided,  that  a  person  who  removes  to  a 
foreign  country,  settles  himself  there,  and  engages  in  tlie  trade  of 
the  country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  such  evidences  of  an  intention 
permanently  to  reside  there,  as  to  stamp  him  with  the  national 
character  of  the  State  where  he  resides.  In  questions  on  this 
subject,  the  cliief  point  to  be  considered  is  the  animus  manendi; 
and  courts  are  to  devise  such  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  as  may 
establisli  the  fact  of  intention.  If  it  sufiiciently  appears  that  the 
intention  of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  or  for 
an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicil  is  acquired  by  residence 
even  of  a  few  days.  This  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  British  Prize 
Courts,  and  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  Another  was 
that  a  neutral  or  subject,  found  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
presumed  to  be  there  animo  manendi;  and  if  a  State  at  war  should 
bring  his  national  character  into  question,  it  lies  upon  him  to  ex- 
plain the  ciTcumstances  of  his  residence.  As  to  some  other  rules 
of  tlie  Prize  Courts  of  England,  particularly  those  which  fix  the 
national  character  of  a  person,  on  the  ground  of  constructive  resi- 
dence or  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  trade,  the  court  was  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time ;  because,  in  the  present  case, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  claimants  had  acquired  a  right  of  domicil 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
tliat  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  §  329.   The   next   question  was,   what   are   the   con- 

^iS'  '™^  sequences  to  which  this  acquired  domicil  may  legally 
The  coQae-  expose  the  person  entitled  to  it,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
icqumng  taking  place  between  the  government  under  which  he 
national  resides  and  that  to  which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance, 
character.  ^  neutral,  in  this  situation,  if  he  should  engage  in  open 
hostilities  with  the  other  belligerent,  would  be  considered  and 
412 
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treated  as  an  enemy.  A  citizen  of  the  other  belligerent  could  not 
be  so  considered,  because  he  could  not,  by  any  act  of  hostility, 
render  himself,  strictly  speaking,  an  enemy,  contrary  to  his  per- 
manent allegiance ;  but  although  he  cannot  be  considered  an 
enemy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  word,  yet  he  is  deemed  such 
with  reference  to  the  seizure  of  so  much  of  his  property  concerned 
in  the  enemy's  trade  as  is  connected  with  his  residence.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  the  enemy ;  he  is  himself  adhering  to  the  en- 
emy, although  not  criminally  so,  unless  he  engages  in  acts  of 
hostility  against  his  native  country,  or  perhaps  refuses,  when 
required  by  his  country,  to  return.  The  same  rule,  as  to  property 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  applies  to  neutrals,  and 
for  tlie  same  reason.  The  converse  of  this  rule  inevitably  applies 
to  the  siibject  of  a  belligerent  State  domiciled  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try ;  he  is  deemed  a  neutral  by  both  belligerents,  with  reference  to 
the  trade  which  he  carries  on  with  the  adverse  belligerent,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

§  330.  But  this  national  character  which  a  man  ac-  The 
quires  by  residence  may  be  thrown  off  at  pleasure,  by  ^^""d'  ""^ 
a  return  to  his  native  country,  or  even  by  turning  his  wtoffTwi 
back  on  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  on  his  way  to  acquired 
another.  The  reasonableness  of  this  rule  can  liardly  be  tiim-Bcier. 
disputed.  Having  once  acquired  a  national  character,  by  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  country,  he  ought  to  be  boiind  by  all  tlie 
consequences  of  it  until  he  has  thrown  it  off,  either  by  an  actual 
return  to  his  native  country,  or  to  that  where  he  was  naturalized, 
or  by  commencing  his  removal,  bond  fide,  and  without  an  intention 
of  returning.  If  any  thing  short  of  actual  removal  be  admitted  to 
work  a  change  in  the  national  character  acquired  by  residence,  it 
seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  evidence  of  a  bond  fide  inten- 
tion should  he  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  Mere 
declarations  of  such  an  intention  ought  never  to  be  relied  upon, 
when  contradicted,  or  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  by  a  continuance 
of  that  residence  wMcli  impressed  the  character.  They  may  have 
been  made  to  deceive ;  or,  if  sincerely  made,  they  may  never  be 
executed.  Even  tlie  party  himself  ought  not  to  bo  bound  by  them, 
because  ho  may  afterwards  find  reason  to  change  his  determina- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  But  when  he  accom- 
panies these  declarations  by  acts  which  speak  a  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  consummated  by  actual 
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removal,  the  strongest  evidence  is  afforded  wliich  tlie  nature  of  such 
a  case  can  furnish.  And  is  it  not  proper  that  tlie  courts  of  a  bel- 
ligerent nation  should  deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  use  a  char- 
acter so  equivocal,  as  to  put  in  his  power  to  claim  whichever  may 
best  suit  his  purpose,  when  it  is  called  in  question  ?  If  his  prop- 
erty be  taken  trading  with  the  enemy,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  shield 
it  from  confiscation,  by  alleging  that  he  had  intended  to  remove 
from  the  enemy's  country  to  his  vi  th  n  n  utral,  and  therefore 
that,  as  a  neutral,  the  trade  w  t  1  m  1  wful  ?  If  war  exists 
between  the  country  of  his  resid  a  d  1       native  country,  and 

his  property  he  seized  by  the  fo  m  hy  tl     latter,  shall  he  be 

heard  to  say,  in  the  former  case  tl  at  1  w  a  domiciled  subject 
in  the  country  of  the  captor ;  nd  tl  latter  that  he  was  a 
native  subject  of  the  country  of  tl  t  ai  t  also,  because  he  had 
declared  an  intention  to  resume  1  at  e  1  aracter,  and  thus  to 
parry  the  belligoront  rights  of  both  ?  It  was  to  guard  against 
sucli  inconsistencies,  and  against  the  frauds  which  such  preten- 
sions, if  tolerated,  would  sanction,  that  the  rule  above  mentioned 
had  been  adopted.  Upon  what  sound  principle  could  a  distinction 
be  framed  between  the  case  of  a  neutral,  and  the  subject  of  one 
belligerent  domiciled  in  the  country  of  the  other,  at  tlie  breaking 
out  of  the  war  ?  The  property  of  each,  found  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  their  adopted  country,  belonged  to  them,  before  the  war, 
in  their  character  of  subjects  of  that  country,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  domicil ;  and  when  war  takes  place  between 
that  country  and  any  other,  by  which  the  two  nations  and  all  their 
subjects  become  enemies  to  each  other,  it  follows  that  this  prop- 
erty, which  was  once  the  property  of  a  friend,  belong  now  to  him 
who,  in  reference  to  that  property,  is  an  enemy. 

,pjjg  §  331.   This  doctrine  of  the  common-law  courts  and 

tim!^''™'  W^^^  tribunals  of  England  is  founded,  like  that  men- 
Effactof  tioned  under  the  first  head,  upon  international  law,  and 
the  fbre^  was  belioved  to  be  strongly  supported  by  reason  and  jvis- 
^''™'  "  tice.  And  why,  it  might  be  confidently  asked,  should 
not  the  property  of  enemy's  subjects  be  exposed  to  the  law  of 
reprisals  and  of  war,  so  long  as  the  owner  retains  his  acquired 
domicil,  or,  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  continues  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  the  enemy  ?  They  were  before,  and  con- 
tinue after  the  war,  bound  by  such  residence  to  the  society  of 
which  they  were  members,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
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owing  a  qualified  aHlegiance  thereto.  They  are  ohliged  to  defend 
it,  (with  an  exception  of  snch  subject  with  relation  to  his  native 
country,)  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords  them,  and  the 
privileges  which  the  laws  bestow  upon  them,  as  subjects.  The 
property  of  such  persons,  equally  with  that  of  the  native  subjects 
in  their  locality,  is  to  be  considered  aa  the  goods  of  the  nation,  in 
regard  to  other  States.  It  belongs  in  some  sort  to  tlie  State,  from 
the  right  which  the  State  has  over  the  goods  of  its  citizens,  which 
make  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  its  riches,  and  augment  its  power. 
Vattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  14,  §  182,  "In  reprisals,"  continues  the  same 
author,  "  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  just  as  on  that  of 
the  sovereign  ;  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to 
reprisals,  wherever  it  can  be  seized,  with  the  exception  of  a  deposit 
intrusted  to  the  public  faith."  Liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  344.  Now  if  a 
permanent  residence  constitutes  the  person  a  subject  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  is  settled,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  reside  there,  and 
subjects  his  property  to  tlie  law  of  reprisals,  as  a  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
same  consequences  would  not  follow,  in  tlie  ease  of  an  open  and 
public  war,  whether  between  the  adopted  and  native  countries 
of  persons  so  domiciled,  or  between  the  former  and  any  other 
nation. 

If,  then,  notliing  but  an  actual  removal,  or  a  bond  fide  beginning 
to  remove,  could  change  a  national  character  acquired  by  domi- 
cil ;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  of  capture,  the  property  belonged  to  such  domiciled  per- 
son, in  his  character  of  a  subject ;  what  was  there  that  did  or  ought 
to  exempt  it  from  capture  by  the  crtiisers  of  liis  native  countrj',  if, 
at  the  time  of  eaptufc,  he  continues  to  reside  in  the  country  of  the 
adverse  belligerent  ? 

§  332.  It  was  contended  that  a  native  or  naturalized ,  "^^^ 
".  .  Venus,  <wi- 

subject  of  one  country,  who  is  surprised  m  the  country  tinued. 

where  he  was  domiciled,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  ought  time  to 

to  have  time  to  make  his  election  to  continue  there,  or  to  domi^i 

remove  to  the  country  to  which  he  owes  permanent  alle-  ^^^  ^^^^°- 

giance ;  and  that,  until  such  election  be  made,  his  prop-  '"^'■ 

erty  ought  to  be  protected  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the 

latter.     This  doctrine  was  believed  to  be  as  unfounded  in  reason 

and  justice,  aa  it  clearly  was  in  law.     In  the  first  place,  it  was 

founded  upon  a  presumption  that  the  person  will  certainly  remove, 
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before  it  can  possibly  be  known  whether  lie  may  elect  to  do  so  or 
not.  It  was  said,  that  the  presumption  ought  to  be  made,  because, 
upon  receiving  information  of  the  war,  it  would  be  his  d\ity  to 
retuni  home.  This  position  was  denied.  It  was  his  duty  to  com- 
mit no  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country,  and  to  return  to 
her  assistance  when  required  to  do  so;  nor  would  any  just  nation, 
regardmg  the  mild  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  require  him  to 
take  arms  against  his  native  country,  or  refuse  permission  to  him 
to  withdraw  whenever  he  wished  to  do  so,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  which,  by  such  removal,  at  a  critical  period,  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.  The  conventional  law  of  nations  was 
in  conformity  with  these  principles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  stipu- 
late in  treaties,  that  the  subjects  of  each  party  shall  be  allowed  to 
remove-  with  their  property,  or  to  remain  unmolested.  Such  a 
stipulation  does  not  coerce  those  subjects  to  remove  or  remahi. 
They  are  left  free  to  choose  for  themselves ;  and,  when  they  have 
made  their  election,  may  claim  the  right  of  enjoying  it,  under  the 
treaty.  But  until  the  election  is  made,  their  former  character  con- 
tinues unchanged.  Until  this  election  is  made,  if  the  claimant's 
property  found  upon  the  high  seas,  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
his  adopted  country,  should  be  permitted  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
other  belligerent  to  pass  free,  under  a  notion  that  he  may  elect  to 
remove  upon  notice  of  the  war,  and  should  arrive  safe ;  what  is 
to  be  done,  in  case  the  owner  of  it  should  elect  to  remain  where  he 
is  ?  For  if  captured,  and  brought  immediately  to  adjudication,  it 
must,  upon  this  doctrine,  be  acquitted,  until  the  election  to  remain 
is  made  and  known.  In  short,  tlie  point  contended  for  woiiM 
apply  the  doctrine  of  relation  to  cases  where  the  party  claiming 
the  benefit  of  it  may  gain  all  and  can  lose  iiotliing.  If  he,  after  the 
capture,  should  find  it  for  his  interest  to  remain  where  he  is  domi- 
ciled, his  property,  embarked  before  his  election  was  made,  is  safe  ; 
and  if  he  finds  it  best  to  return,  it  is  safe,  of  course.  It  is  safe, 
whether  he  goes  or  stays.  This  doctrine  producing  such  contra- 
dictory consequences  was  not  only  unsupported  by  any  authority, 
but  would  violate  principles  long  and  well  established  in  the  Prize 
Co\irts  of  England,  and  which  ought  not,  without  strong  reasons 
which  may  render  them  inapplicable  to  America,  to  be  disregarded 
by  tlie  Court.  The  rule  there  was,  that  the  character  of  proper- 
ty during  war  cannot  be  changed  in  transitu,  by  any  act  of  the 
party,  subsequent  to  tlie  capture.     The  rule  indeed  went  further ; 
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as  to  the  correctness  of  which,  in  its  greatest  extension,  no  judg- 
ment needed  then  to  be  given ;  but  it  might  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
the  change  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  effected  by  an  election 
of  the  owner  and  shipper,  made  subsequent  to  the  capture,  and 
more  especially  after  a  knowledge  of  the  capture  is  obtained  by 
the  owner.  Observe  the  consequences.  The  capture  is  made  and 
known.  The  owner  is  allowed  to  deliberate  whether  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  remain  a  subject  of  his  adopted  or  of  his  native  country. 
If  the  capture  be  made  by  the  former,  then  he  elects  to  become  a 
subject  of  that  country ;  if  by  the  latter,  then  a  subject  of  that. 
Could  such  a  privileged  situation  be  tolerated  by  either  belliger- 
ent ?  Could  any  system  of  law  be  correct  which  places  an  indi- 
vidual, who  adheres  to  one  belligerent,  and,  down  to  the  period  of 
his  election  to  remove,  contributes  to  increase  her  wealth,  in  so 
anomalous  a  situation  as  to  be  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a  neu- 
tral, as  to  both  belligerents  ?  This  notion  about  a  temporary  state 
of  neutrality,  impressed  upon  a  subject  of  one  of  the  belligerents, 
and  the  consequent  exemption  of  his  property  from  capture  by 
either,  until  he  has  had  notice  of  tlie  war  and  made  liis  election, 
was  altogether  a  novel  theory,  and  seemed,  from  the  course  of  the 
argument,  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  supposed  hardship,  to  which 
the  contrary  doctrine  exposes  him.  But  if  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed on  the  subject  was  correct,  no  such  hardship  could  exist ; 
for  if,  before  the  election  is  made,  his  property  on  the  ocean  is 
liable  to  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native  and  deserted  coun- 
try, it  is  not  only  free  from  capture  by  those  of  his  adopted 
country,  but  is  under  its  protection.  The  privilege  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  the  disadvantage,  and  is,  therefore,  just.  The  double 
privilege  claimed  seems  too  unreasonable  to  be  granted.  (_a)^^ 

(a)  The  Venus,  Craxiuh,  viii.  277.  The  Mary  and  Susan,  Wheaton's  Rep.  i.  54. 
United  States  v.  Guillem,  Howard,  xi.  60. 

[leo  ji,  the  civil  war  In  the  United  States,  property  was  Condenined  on  the  ground 
of  domicil  only.  It  was  decided,  Jirst,  that  if  a,  piaoe  was  in  the  flrni  possession  and 
under  Hie  control  of  tlie  rebel  enemies,  it  waa,  for  the  time,  and  in  the  technical  Eense 
of  the  prize  law,  enemy's  territory  ;  seeoad,  that  the  property  of  a  person  domiciled  in 
that  place  at  the  time  of  capture  was  liable  to  condemnation  as  enemy's  property, 
in  t)ie  sense  of  the  prize  com'ts;  and,  losllg,  that  altliough  the  owuer  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  liad  alwafa  resided  In  that  place,  which  was  held  to  be  of 
right  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  right  a  proper  place  of  tesidence  to  con- 
stitute citJKenship  of  the  United  Stales,  yet  the  property  of  such  a  person  was  to 
be  condenined  without  inquiring  whether  he  was  or  was  not,  in  his  intentions  or  acts, 
loyal  or  disloyal.    No  offer  was  made,  in  Uiese  eases,  to  prove  an  attempt  to  change 
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§  333  COMMENCEMENT   OP   WAR,  [PART   IT. 

Mer-  §  333.  The  national  character  of  merchants  residing  in 

EiJuns  i^  Europe  and  America  is  derived  from  that  of  the  country 
the  tast.  iu  wliich  they  reside.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
European  persons,  trading  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  tlie 
factories  founded  there,  take  their  national  character  from  that 
association  under  wliich  they  live  and  carry  on  their  trade :  this 
distinction  arises  from,  the  nature  and  liabits  of  the  countries.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  world,  alien  merchants  mis  in  the  society 
of  the  natives ;  access  and  intermixture  are  permitted,  and  they 
become  incorporated  to  nearly  the  full  extent.  But  in  the  East, 
from  almost  the  oldest  times,  an  immiscible  character  has  been 
kept  up ;  foreigners  are  not  admitted  into  the  general  body  and 
mass  of  the  nation ;  they  continue  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  all 
their  fathers  were.  Thus,  with  respect  to  establishments  in  Tur- 
key, the  British  courts  of  prize,  during  war  with  Holland,  deter- 
mined that  a  merchant,  carrying  on  trade  at  Smyrna,  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  Dutch  consul,  was  to  be  considered  a  Dutchman, 
and  condemned  his  property  as  belonging  to  an  enemy.  And  tlius 
in  Cliina,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  persons  admitted 
into  a  factory  are  not  known  in  their  own  peculiar  national  char- 
acter :  and  not  being  permitted  to  assume  tlie  character  of  the 
country,  are  considered  only  in  the  character  of  that  association  or 
factory. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  applicable  to  the 
vast  territories  occupied  by  the  British  in  Hindostan  ;  because,  as 
Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  "  though  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is 
occasionally  brought  forward  for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  hardly 
exists  otherwise  than  as  a  phantom :  it  is  not  applied  in  any  way 
for  the  regulation  of  their  establishments.  Great  Britain  exercises 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  which  is  among  the  strong- 
est marks  of  actual  sovereignty ;  and  if  the  high  and  empyrean 

domicil,  and  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  enemy's  control,  before  the  capture.  In 
short,  the  rule  of  international  war  as  to  tlie  domicU  in  the  enemy's  country  was 
applied  to  citizens  in  the  dvil  war.  (The  Prize  Causes,  Black's  Rep,  ii.  635;  Amy 
Warwick,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii. ;  and  Law  Reporter,  ixiv,  335,494.)  Tlie  same 
rule  was  applied  to  the  property  of  fijreignera  domiciled  in  such  places. 

The  general  doctrine,  that,  in  a  civil  war,  actual  and  firm  possession,  and  not  the 
rights  or  merits  of  the  parties  to  the  war,  determines  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  place  for 
the  time  being,  so  far  as  the  commercial  reladons  of  neutrals  are  concerned,  was  also 
asserted  hy  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  relations  with  Peru.  Opinion  of 
Attorney-General  Black,  May  15,  1868 ;  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Clay,  Sov.  26,  isas :  Senale 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  69,  35th  Cong.]  — D. 
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PART   IV.]  AND    ITS   IMMEDIATG    EFFECTS.  §  335 

sovercigHty  of  the  Mogul  is  sometimes  brought  down  from  the 
clouds,  as  it  were,  for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  the  actual  authority  which  that  coimtry,  and  the  East 
India  Company,  a  creature  of  that  coimtry,  exercise  there  with  full 
effect.  Merchants  residing  there  are  hence  considered  as  British 
subjects."  (a) 

§  334.  In  general,  the  national  character  of  a  person,  House  of 
as  neutral  or  enemy,  is  determined  by  that  of  bis  domi-  J^^J^^ ',"  "^ 
cil ;  but  the  property  of  a  person  may  acquire  a  hostile  country, 
character,  independently  of  his  national  character,  derived  from 
personal  residence.  Thus  the  property  of  a  house  of  trade  estab- 
lished in  the  enemy's  country  la  considered  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation  as  prize.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  cases  arising 
at  tlie  commencement  of  a  war,  in  reference  to  persons  who, 
during  peace,  had  habitually  carried  on  trade  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
tiy,  though  not  resident  there,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  time 
to  withdraw  from  that  commerce.  But  if  a  person  enters  into  a 
hoiise  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  country,  or  continues  that  connec- 
tion during  the  war,  he  cannot  protect  himself  by  mere  residence 
in  a  neutral  country,  (a) 

§  335.  The  converse  of  this  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Conyeree 
Courts,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  those  of  America,  rule, 
is  not  extended  to  the  case  of  a  merchant  residing  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  ha\Tng  a  share  in  a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Residence  in  a  neutral  coiintry  will  not  protect  his  share  in 
a  house  established  in  the  enemy's  country,  though  residence  in 
the  enemy's  country  will  condemn  his  share  in  a  house  established 
in  a  neutral  country.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  tliis  want  of 
reciprocity,  strong  marks  of  the  partiality  towards  the  interests 
of  captors,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  prize  code  framed 
by  judicial  legislation  in  a  belligerent  country,  and  adapted  to 
encourage  its  naval  exertions,  (ay^ 

(a)  The  Indian  Chief,  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  iii.  12. 

(a)  Robinson's  Adm.  Rop.  i.  1,  The  Vlgilantia;  ii.  255,  The  Susa. ;  iii,  41,  The 
Portland;  v.  297,  The  Jonge  Klassina.  Whealon'a  Rep.  i.  159,  Tlie  Anlonia  Jo- 
hanua ;  ir.  105,  The  Friendechaft. 

(n)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  The  Yenus,  Cranch,  viii.  253. 

['6'  But  tliere  seems  no  sound  reason  for  demanding  the  application  (o  these  eases 
of  what  is  calied  reciprocity,  Iteciprocity  implies  two  parlies,  wlio  luake  some  equita- 
ble exchange  or  offset  of  rights  or  benefits  yielded  or  enjoyed.  The  eases  slated  in 
the  text  are  rather  those  of  two  positions  of  a  third  party,  each  having  an  element 
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§  337  COMMENCEMENT    OP   WAR,  [PART    IV. 

Prodaci  §  ^^^'  '^^^^  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony,  or  other 
"f  '.''%^"f'  territory,  is  to  be  considered  as  hostile  property  so  long 
toiy  cousid-  as  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whatever  may  be 
tjie,  so  long  his  national  character  in  other  respects,  or  wherever  may 
for'gaioihB  be  Ms  place  of  residence. 
ihatla^  This  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  was  adopted  by 

wiiatevCT  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
may  be  his  -^^  jo 

national  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  ease.  The 
personal  islaiid  of  Santa  Cruz,  belonging  to  tlie  King  of  Den- 
omici  mark,  was  subdued  during  the  late  European  war  by  the 
arms  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  Adrian  Benjamin  Bentzon,  an 
officer  of  the  Danish  government,  and  a  proprietor  of  land  in  the 
island,  withdrew  from  the  island  on  its  surrender,  and  had  since 
resided  in  Denmark.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants  being  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  capitulation,  he  still  retained  his  estate  in 
the  island  under  the  management  of  an  agent,  who  shipped  thirty 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  that  estate,  on  board  a  British 
ship,  and  consigned  to  a  commercial  house  in  London,  on  account 
and  risk  of  the  owner.  On  her  passage  the  vessel  wa^  captured 
by  an  American  privateer,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication.  Tlie 
sugars  were  condemned  in  the  court  below  as  prize  of  war,  and 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  tlie  Su- 
preme Court. 

This  rule  §  337.  In  pronouncing  its  judgment,  it  was  stated  by 
the^*»?  ^^  ^^  Court,  that  some  doubt  had  been  suggested  whetlier 
premc  Court  gaifta  Cruz,  wliilc  iu  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
I'nited  could  properly  be  considered  as  a  British  island.  But 
the  ease  of  for  tliis  doubt  there  could  be  no  foundation.  Although 
hMshw^B  acqiiisitions,  made  during  war,  are  not  considered  as  per- 
of  Bugat.      manent,  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  commer- 

of  hostile  connection,  presented  conversely.  In  the  one  case,  a  stTRnger  to  the  belli- 
gerents is  a  neatral,  as  far  as  his  porsonal  domidl  is  concerned,  hut  has  nn  active 
commercial  interest  involved  with  the  enemy's  interests,  and  snhject  to  the  enemy's  con- 
trol and  taxation.  In  the  other,  his  special  commercial  Interest  referred  to  is  neutral, 
as  fiir  as  its  locality  is  concerned;  but,  by  reason  of  his  personal  domicil,  he  is  himself 
Butgect  to  the  enemy's  control,  and  liable  to  compulsory  service,  and  to  unlimited 
taxation  and  forced  contributions,  which  may  reach  and  include  the  profits  of  his 
commercial  house  in  the  neutral  country.  Tlie  decision  of  the  one  case  in  the  affirm- 
ative carries  with  It  no  argument  that  the  other  should  he  decided  in  the  negative. 
The  two  eases  are  independent.  The  question  in  each  is,  whether  the  element  of 
hostile  connection  or  control  which  it  presents,  ia  sufficient  to  warrant  a  belligerent  in 
taking  tlie  property  jure  ieK.]  —  D. 
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eial  and  belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  retains  tlie  possession  and 
government  of  them.  Tho  island  of  Santa  Crnz,  after  its  capitula- 
tion, remained  a  British  island  until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark.^^ 

Tlie  question  was,  whether  the  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that 
island,  shipped  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who  was  a  Dane  residing 
in  Denmark,  must  be  considered  as  British,  and  therefore  enemy's 
property. 

In  arguing  this  question  tho  counsel  for  the  claimante  had  made 
two  points:  1,  That  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  rule  appli- 
cable to  shipments  from  an  enemy's  country,  even  as  laid  down  in 
the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty.  2.  That  the  rule  had  not  been 
riglitly  liid  down  in  those  court<i,  ind  conse  ^uently  would  not 
be  adopted  in  tliose  ol  the  United  btites 

[I8i  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Liuted  States  decided  that  wl  ile  Castme  in 
Maine  was  in  tl  e  firm  possession  of  the  Bntish  torces  who  had  estahliahod  a  tern- 
porarf  m  hlary  goveniment  o'ver  it  it  was  not  a  port  of  the  United  States  Hithin  the 
mean  ng  of  the  revenue  laws  in  such  manner  that  the  United  btateB  could  after 
the  evacuation  ot  the  plaoL  compU  a  citizen  to  pay  duties  upon  goods  which  he 
miported  into  it  dnnng  the  British  occupation  (United  States  t  Eice  'R 1  ea- 
ton  B  Rep  it  246  )  Dunng  the  Mexican  w^r  certain  ports  ot  the  conntrj  which 
were  in  the  firm  posse  aion  of  the  Ui  iled  Stitca  fjrccs  were  deuded  not  lo  be 
ports  )f  the  United  Istates  in  such  sense  tl  at  tl  e  ordindry  revenne  laws  estabhshed 
for  the  Umon  would  take  effect  there  but  were  places  held  bj  the  nat  on  f  )r  a 
special  purpose  of  war,  —  whether  to  be  permanently  held  or  not,  being  matter  of 
future  determination,  —  and  sul^ect,  while  so  held,  to  such  special  revenue  regulations 
as  the  proper  department  of  the  government  should  establish.  In  the  absence  of  any 
provisions  by  Congress  for  such  cases,  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
authority  to  prescribe  them.  As  regards  goods  imported  into  tlie  United  States  tVom 
a  jJace  so  held,  they  are  to  Ije  considered  as  importations  from  a  foreign  country. 
(Fleming  v.  Page,  Howard,  ix.  608.    Cross  «.  Harrison,  Howard,  xvL  164.) 

The  general  doctrine  may  he  stated  thus :  firm  possession  by  the  enemy  in  war 
suspends  the  power  and  right  to  exercise  sovereignty  orer  the  occupied  place,  and 
gives  the  enemy  certain  rights  over  it,  of  a  temporary  character,  which  all  nations 
recognize,  and  to  which  loyal  citizens  may  submit.  Jt  is,  for  the  time,  in  tlie  sense  of 
the  laws  of  war,  enemy's  territory,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such  in  almost  all  sup- 
posaijle  cases  of  belligerent  or  neutral  rights  and  duties.  (United  States  v.  Rice, 
Whealon's  Rep.  iv.  246.  Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar,  Craneh  ix.  191.  Fleming  v. 
Page,  Howard,  ix.  608.  Cross  k.  Harrison,  Howard,  sti.  164.)  It  wqs  upon  this 
principle  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  during  tlie  civil  war,  were  able  to  treat 
portions  of  the  United  States  as  enemy's  territory,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  property  of  persons  residing  in  it,  captured  at  sea, 
as  enemy's  property,  wiOiout  touching  the  question  of  the  general  political  status  of 
such  plaices  and  their  inhabitants.  See  note  163,  anle,  on  Belligerent  Powers  in  Civil 
Wars;  and  note  169,  tn/ro,  on  Conquest  and  Belligerent  Occupation.]  — J). 
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§  338  COMMENCEMENT   OP   WAR,  [PART    IV. 

The  §  338.     1.   Did   tlie '  rule   laid   down   in   the   British 

H<«^eadB  Courts  of  Admiralty  embrace  this  case  ?  It  appeared 
^IS!  to  the  Court  that  the  case  of  The  Phcenix  was  precisely 
Jfl^s^^^''  in  point.  In  that  case  a  vessel  was  captured  in  a  voyage 
amined.  from  Surinam  to  Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was 
claimed  hy  persons  residing  in  Germany,  then  a  neutral  country, 
as  the  produce  of  their  estates  in  Surinam.  The  counsel  for 
the  captors  considered  the  law  of  the  case  as  entirely  settled.  The 
counsel  for  the  claimants  did  not  controvert  this  position.  They 
admitted  it,  but  endeavored  to  extricate  their  case  from  the  gen- 
eral principle  by  giving  it  tlie  protection  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
In  pronouncing  his  judgment,  Sir  Wilham  Scott  laid  down  the 
general  rule  thus :  "  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  decided  and 
fixed,  as  the  principle  of  this  court,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  very  solemn  argument  there,  than  that  the  possession  of  the 
soil  does  impress  upon  the  owner  the  character  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  produce  of  that  plantation  is  concerned,  in  its  trans- 
portation to  any  other  country,  whatever  the  local  residence  of 
the  owner  may  be.  This  has  been  so  repeatedly  decided,  both 
in  this  and  the  Superior  Court,  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  dis- 
cussion. No  question  can  be  made  upon  the  point  of  law  at  this 
day."  (a) 

Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  laid  down  the  rule,  and  stated  its  reason.  "  It  cannot 
be  doubted,"  said  he,  "  that  tliere  are  transactions  so  radically 
and  fundamentally  national  as  to  impress  the  national  character, 
independent  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  local  residence  of  the  par- 
ties. The  produce  of  a  person's  own  plantation  in  the  colony  of 
the  enemy,  though  shipped  in  time  of  peace,  is  Hable  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tlie  property  of  the  enemy,  by  reason  that  the  proprietor 
has  incorporated  himself  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  holder  of  the  soil,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  that 
country  in  that  particular  transaction,  independent  of  liis  own 
personal  residence  and  occupation."  (5) 

It  was  T3ontended  that  this  rule,  laid  down  with  so  much  pre- 
cision, did  not  embrace  Mr.  Bentzon's  claim,  because  he  had  not 
"  incorporated  himself  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation." 

(a)  The  Pli<eiiis,  Eobinaon's  Adm.  Rep.  v.  21. 

(t)  The  Vrow  Anna,  Catharina,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  v.  167. 
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He  acquired  the  property  while  Santa  Cruz  was  a  Danish  colony, 
and  he  withdrew  from  the  island  wh.en  it  became  British. 

This  distinction  did  not  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  a  sound  one. 
The  identification  of  the  national  character  of  th6  owner  with  that 
of  the  soil,  in  the  particular  transaction,  is  not  placed  on  the  dis- 
positions with  which  he  acquires  the  soil,  or  on  his  general  nor 
tioiial  character.  The  acquisition  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  bound 
the  claimant,  so  far  as  respects  that  land,  to  the  fate  of  Santa 
Cruz,  whatever  its  destiny  might  be.  While  tliat  island  belonged 
to  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  while  unsold,  was,  according 
to  this  rule,  Danish  property,  whatever  might  he  the  general  nsr 
tional  character  of  the  particular  proprietor.  When  the  island 
became  British,  the  soil  and  its  produce,  while  that  produce  re- 
mained unsold,  were  British.  The  general,  commercial,  or  politi- 
cal character  of  Mr.  Bentzon  could  not,  according  to  this  rule, 
affect  that  particular  transaction.  Although  incorporated,  so  far 
as  respects  his  general  national  character,  with  the  pei-manent 
mterests  of  Denmark,  he  was  incorporated,  so  far  as  respected  liis 
plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  witli  the  permanent  interests  of  Santa 
Cruz,  wliich  was  at  that  time  British ;  and  though,  as  a  Dane,  he 
was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy,  yet  as  a  proprietor 
of  land  in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  no  enemy :  he  could  ship  his  prod- 
uce to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety. 

2.  The  case  was,  therefore,  certainly  within  the  rule  as  hiid 
down  by  the  British  Prize  Courts.  The  next  inquiry  was,  how 
far  that  rule  will  be  adopted  in  this  country? 

§  339.   The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from     ji,^ 
which  we  derive  those  rules  respecting  belligerent  and  S*"'"? 
neutral   rights,   which   are    recognized   by   all   civilized  of  Siigur, 
and  commercial  States  tliroughout  Europe  and  America.  How  &■ 
This  law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  in  part  conventional,  rule  i" 
To  ascertain  that  which  is  unwritten,  we  resort  to  the  f^e^t^ted 
great  principles  of  reason   and  justice :    but,  as  these  states, 
principles  will  be  differently  understood  by  different  nations  under 
different  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as  being,  in  some  de- 
gree, fixed  and  rendered  stable  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions. 
The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country,  so  far  as  they  are 
founded  upon  a  law  common  to  every  coimtry,  will  be  received, 
not  as  authority,  but  with  respect.     The  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
every  country  show  how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  is 
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understood  in  tliat  coiintry,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the 
rule  which  is  to  prevail  iii  this. 

Without  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  jiistice  or  fairness  of 
the  rules  established  in  the  British  Prize  Courts,  and  of  those 
established  in  the  courts  of  other  nations,  there  were  circum- 
stances not  to  be  excluded  from  consideration,  which  give  to  those 
rules  a  claim  to  our  consideration  that  we  cannot  entirely  dis- 
regard. The  United  States  having,  at  one  time,  formed  a  com- 
ponent part  of  tlie  British  empire,  their  prize  law  was  our  prize 
law.  When  we  separated,  it  continued  to  be  our  prize  law,  so  far 
as  it  was  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  and  was  not  varied  by  the 
power  which  wa^  capable  of  changing  it. 

It  would  not  be  advanced  in  consequence  of  this  former  relation 
between  the  two  countries,  that  any  obvious  misconstruction  of 
public  law  made  by  the  British  courts  is  entitled  to  more  respect 
than  the  recent  rules  of  other  countries.  But  a  case  professing  to 
be  decided  entirely  on  ancient  principles  will  not  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, unless  it  be  very  unreasonable,  or  be  founded  on  a  con- 
struction rejected  by  other  nations. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  The  Phcenix  was  said  to  be  a  recent  rule, 
because  a  case  solemnly  decided  before  tlie  Lords  Commissioners, 
in  1783,  is  quoted  in  the  margin  as  its  authority.  But  tliat  case 
was  not  suggested  to  have  been  determined  contrary  to  former 
practice  or  former  opinions.  Nor  did  the  Court  perceive  any 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  rule  of  other  nations 
in  a  sirailar  case. 

Tlie  opinion  that  ownership  of  the  soil  does,  in  some  degree, 
connect  the  owner  with  tlie  property,  so  far  as  respects  that  soil, 
was  an  opinion  which  certainly  prevailed  very  extensively.  It  was 
not  an  unreasonable  opinion.  Personal  property  may  follow  the 
person  anywhere ;  and  its  character,  if  found  on  the  ocean,  may 
depend  on  the  domicU  of  the  owner.  But  land  is  fixed.  Wherever 
the  owuer  may  reside,  that  land  is  liostile  or  friendly  according 
to  the  condition  of- tlie  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  was  no 
extravagant  perversion  of  principle,  nor  was  it  a  violent  offence  to 
the  course  of  human  opinion  to  say,  that  the  proprietor,  so  far  as 
respects  his  interest  hi  tlie  land,  partakes  of  its  character,  and  that 
its  produce,  while  the  owner  remains  ruichanged,  is  subject  to  the 
same  disabilities,  (a) 

(a)  Thirty  Hogsieads  of  Sugar,  Croncli,  ix.  191-199, 
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S  340,  So,  also,  in  eeneral,  and  unless  under  special  NaUoaai 
circumstances,  the  character  of  sliips  depends  on  the  sUpa. 
national  character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained  by  his  domicil ; 
but  if  a  vessel  is  navigating  under  the  fl^  and  pass  of  a  foreign 
country,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  the  national  character 
of  the  country  under  whose  flag  she  sails :  she  makes  a  part  of  its 
navigation,  and  is  in  every  respect  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  country ;  for  ships  have  a  peculiar  character  impressed 
upon  tlicm  by  the  special  nature  of  their  documents,  and  are  al- 
ways held  to  the  character  with  which  thoy  are  so  invested,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  claims  of  interest  which  persons  resident  in  neu- 
tral countries  may  actually  have  in  them.  But  where  the  cargo 
is  laden  on  board  in  time  of  peace,  and  documented  as  foreign 
property  in  the  same  manner  with  the  ship,  witli  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing alien  duties,  tlie  sailing  under  the  foreign  flag  and  pass  is  not 
held  conclusive  as  to  the  cargo.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
the  ship,  which  ia  held  bound  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  government  from  which  all  the  documents 
issue,  and  the  goods,  whose  character  has  no  such  dependence 
upon  the  authority  of  the  State.  In  time  of  war  a  more  strict 
principle  may  be  necessary ;  but  where  the  transaction  takes  place 
in  peace,  and  without  any  expectation  of  war,  the  cargo  ought  not 
to  be  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  considered  as  incorporated  uito  the  naviga- 
tion of  tliat  country  whose  flag  and  pass  she  bears,  (it)^^ 

(a)  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  i.  1,  The  VigUaDtia;  v.  161,  The  Vrow  Anna  Catliarina. 
Dodson's  Adm.  Bep,  i.  131,  The  SueceES. 

[163  Tiiis  subject  of  flags  and  papers  needs  elucidalion.  Where  a  State  has 
authority  to  inquire  into  tlie  national  character  of  a  merchant  Teeeel  apparently  of 
anotlier  State,  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  it  cannot  be  bound  by  the 
flags  or  papers  used.  It  can  go  behind  the  ostensible  nationality  indicated  by  these, 
and  ascertain  the  actual  naOonality,  which  depends  on  (he  domicil  of  the  owner  and 
other  fects.  The  State  may,  if  it  chooses,  hold  the  ship  concluded  by  the  lact  of 
having  used  the  flags  and  papers  she  has  knowingly  carried,  if  that  result  is  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  State.  This  is  usually  done  in  war,  and  may  be  done  in  peace. 
It  is  simply  the  application  to  the  inquiry  of  a  rule  of  conclusive  presumption  or 
estoppd  s^ainst  a  party.  Whetlier  it  shall  be  enforced  depends  on  Slate  policy.  The 
vessel  cannot  claita  the  application  of  Hie  rale  in  its  own  avor.  So,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  flags  and  papers  of  a  certain  nation  are  used  by  the  permission  of  that  nation 
in  the  pardcular  ease,  giving  to  the  vessel  a  spurious  national  character,  that  permis- 
sion does  not  affect  ttie  right  of  the  State  making  the  inquiry,  as  between  itself  and 
the  owner  of  the  vessel,  to  go  beyond  the  flags  and  papers  and  ascertain  the  actual 
nationality,  and  treat  the  vessel  accordingly.  If  thfe  nation  which  has  granted  the  per- 
mission should  interpose,  the  q.uestJoni6  a  political  one  between  the  two  natjons.]  —  D. 
86*  426 
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Sailing  §  ^41.  Wc  liave  already  seen  tliat  no  commercial  inter- 
^ernya^  course  can  be  lawfully  carried  on  between  the  subjects 
license.  of  States  at  war  with  each  otlior,  except  by  tlie  special 
permission  of  their  respective  governments.  As  such  intercourse 
can  only  be  legahzed  in  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  State  by  a 
license  from  tlieir  own  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of 
such  a  license  from  tlie  enemy  must  be  illegal,  imless  authorized 
by  tlieir  own  government ;  for  it  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
alone  which  is  competent  to  act  on  the  considerations  of  policy  by 
which  such  an  exception  from  the  ordinaiy  consequences  of  war 
must  be  conti'olled.  And  this  principle  is  applicable  not  only  to  a 
license  protecting  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
but  to  a  voyage  to  a  country  in  alliance  witli  the  enemy,  or  even  to 
a  neutral  port ;  for  the  very  act  of  purchasing  or  procuring  the 
license  from  the  enemy  is  an  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war :  and  even  supposing  it  to  be  gratuitously  issued, 
it  must  be  for  the  special  purpose  of  lui-thering  the  enemy's  inter- 
ests, by  securing  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war,  to  which 
the  subjects  of  tlie  belligerent  State  have  no  right  to  lend  their  aid, 
by  sailuig  under  these  documeulB  of  protection.  Qay^ 


CHAPTEE   II. 

EIGHTS   OP   WAR  AS  BETWEEN  ENEMIES. 

■Bj'^''^u"t  §  '^^^'  ■^*'  general  it  may  be  stated,  tliat  the  rights  of 
an  enemy,  war,  ui  respect  to  tlic  enemy,  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
object  of  tlie  war.  Until  that  object  is  attained,  tlie  belligerent 
has,  strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  use  every  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  has  taken  up  arms.  We  have 
already  seen  that  tlie  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  and  even  the 
opinion  of  some  modern  writers  on  public  law,  made  no  distinction 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose.     Even  such  insti- 

([>)  Crancli'fl  Eep.  yiii.  181,  The  Julia;  Ibid.  203,  The  Aurora.  Wheaton's  Rep. 
ii.  143,  The'  Ariadne ;  Ibid.  iv.  100,  The  Caledonia. 

[»"  See  note  158,  ante,  IntercdUrBe  nith  the  Enemy ;  and  note  198,  infra.  License 
to  Trade  with  ttie  Enemy.]  — D. 
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tiitional  writers  as  Bynkerslioek  and  "Wolf,  who  lived  in  tho  most 
learned  and  not  least  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  assort  the  hroad  principle, 
that  every  thing  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be 
destroyed,  though  unarmed  and  defenceless  ;  that  fratid,  and  even 
poison,  may  be  employed  against  him  ;  and  that  an  unlimited  right 
is  acquired  by  tlie  victor  to  his  person  and  property.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  enlightened  Europe  at 
the  period  when  they  wrote  ;  since  Grotiua  had  long  before  incul- 
cated milder  and  more  humane  principles ;  which  Vattel  subse- 
quently enforced  and  illustrated,  and  which  are  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  pubhc  jurists  of  the  present 
age.  (ay^ 

§  343.  The  law  of  natui-e  has  not  precisely  determined  Limits  to 
how  far  an  individual  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  force,  wflrlKainst 
either  to  defend  himself  against  an  attempted  iujury,  or  %^^'^^, 
to  obtaui  reparation  when  refused  by  the  aggressor,  or  to  "•?■ 
bring  an  offender  to  punishment.  We  can  only  collect  from  this 
law  the  general  rule,  tliat  such  use  of  force  as  is  necessaiy  for 
obtaining  these  ends  is  not  forbidden.  The  same  principle  apphes 
to  the  conduct  of  sovereign  States,  existing  in  a  state  of  natural 
independence  with  respect  to  each  otlier.  No  use  of  force  is  law- 
ful, except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary.  A.  belligerent  has,  therefore, 
no  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  can  subdue  by  any  otlier  means.  Those  who  are  actually 
in  arms,  and  continue  to  resist,  may  be  lawfully  killed ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  country  who  are  not  in  arms,  or  who, 
beuig  in  arms,  submit  and  surrender  themselves,  may  not  be  slain, 
because  their  destruction  is  not  necessary  for  obtaining  the  just 
ends  of  war.  Those  ends  may  be  accomplished  by  making  prison- 
ers of  tliose  who  are  taken  in  arms,  or  compelling  them  to  give 
security  that  they  will  not  bear  arms  against  the  victor  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  or  during  the  continuance  of  tlie  war.  The  killing  of 
prisoners  can  only  be  justifiable  in  those  extreme  cases  where  re- 
sistajice  on  their  part,  or  on  tlie  part  of  others  who  come  to  tlieir 
rescue,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them.    Both  reason  and  gen- 

(u)  Bynkershoet,  Quieat.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i,  cap.  1,    Wolflue,  Jus  Gent.  878,     Gro- 
tius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii,  cap.  4,  g§  5-7.    Vattei,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  cli.  8. 
[iM  Note  166,  infih.  Usages  of  War.]  —  D. 
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cral  opinion  concur  in  showing,  tliat  nothing  but  the  strongest 
necessity  will  justify  such  an  act,  (a)i^ 

(o)  RutherforOi'fl  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  15. 

["^  Vsogee  of  War.  —  This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  Profeasor  Bernard,  in 
an  essay  on  the  Growth  and  Usages  of  War,  in  the  Oxford  Essays  of  1856.  The 
history  of  tlie  cbaogee  in  the  laws  of  war  has  b«eD  discuseed  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  760 ;  and  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Ixiii.  See  aieo  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  425-445;  Wooisey's  Introd.  §§  126-185; 
Ward's  Hist.  ch.  Q,  16;  and  the  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  Slates,  drawn  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  and  adopted  by  tie  Secretary  of  War, 
in  General  Order  Ho.  100,  April  24,  1863.  Dr.  Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg,  has  just 
issued,  too  late  for  notice  in  this  work,  the  first  part  of  a  trcntisc  on  ttic  Modern  Laws 
of  War.    The  snbject  is  best  treated  under  several  heads. 

(I.)  ^eapons  of  War  and  other  Means  of  Destruction.  Kations  seem  to  concur  in 
denouncing  the  uee  of  poisoned  weapons,  the  poisoning  of  springs  or  food,  and  the 
introduction  of  infectious  or  contagious  dieeases.  As  to  tlie  nature  of  weapons  not 
poisoned,  there  is,  and  perhaps  can  be,  no  rule.  Concealed  modes  of  extensive 
destruction  are  allowed,  as  torpedoes  lo  blow  up  ships,  or  strewed  over  the  ground 
before  an  advancing  foe,  and  mines;  nor  is  the  destruetiveness  of  a  weapon  any 
objection  to  its  use.  Hot  shot  is  permitted,  and  bombshells,  to  set  fire  to  a  vessel  or 
camps  or  forts;  but  it  is  not  thought  justifiable  to  use  chemical  compounds  which  may 
maim  or  torture  the  enemy.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  atearo-vessel,  on  the  defen- 
sive, may  throw  her  steam  or  bailing  water  upon  boarders.  Assassination  is  prohibited. 
As  war  will  avail  itself  of  science  in  ail  departments,  for  offence  and  defence,  perhaps 
the  only  test,  in  case  of  open  contests  between  acknowledged  combatants,  is,  that  the 
material  shall  not  owe  its  efficacy,  or  the  fear  it  may  inspire,  to  a  distinct  quality  of 
producing  pain,  or  of  causing  or  increasing  the  chances  of  death  to  indiTiduals,  or 
spreading  death  or  disability,  if  this  quality  is  something  else  than  the  application  of 
direct  force,  and  of  a  kind  lliat  cannot  be  met  by  countervsiling  force,  or  remedied  by 
the  usual  medical  and  surgical  applications  for  forcible  injuries,  or  averted  by  retreat 
or  surrender.  Starving  a  belligerent  force,  by  cutting  off  food  or  water,  is  also  lawful; 
for  that  may  he  so  averted. 

(II.)  Eritfiloymeni  of  Savage  Allies.  The  employment,  though  open  and  acknowl- 
edged, of  savage  allies  who  do  not  recognize  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  against  a 
civilized  enemy,  is  discountenanced  by  the  best  jurists  and  statesmen  of  modem  times. 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection  that  individual  soldiers  are  of  a  barbarian  race  or  pagBu 
rehgion,  when  they  aie  subjected  to  the  artjcles  of  war,  and  under  the  responsible 
command  of  officers  of  a  civilized  nation. 

(in.)  Desaiiim  and  Flotation  o/Pard.  The  penalty  for  desertion  is  not  avoided  by 
the  deserter  having  joined  the  enemy's  service  and  been  taken  prisoner  in  battle. 
Combatants  become  prisoners  of  war,  and,  when  they  cease  to  resist,  are  to  be  treated 
with  humanity,  and  to  have  medical  aid  and  care ;  but  such  force  may  be  used  as 
is  necessary  to  secure  them  from  escaping.  Its  measure  is  the  necessity,  under  tlie 
circumstances  of  each  case.  There  ia  no  positive  obUgation  lo  exchange  prisoners; 
but  the  nation  whose  ref\isal  prevents  the  exchange  ought  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
its  own  soldiers  who  are  prisoners.  It  has  been  held  that  the  recaptured  prisoner  who 
baa  violated  parole  maybe  punished  by  death.  (Martens,  tom.ii.  §  276.)  This  is  laid 
down  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  April  24, 1863,  g  124. 
StiU,  the  modem  practice  usuaUj  is  lo  abstain  from  the  infliction  of  death,  except  in 
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§  344.  According  to  tlia  law  of  war,  as  still  practised  by     Eschange 
savage  nations,  prisoners  taken  in  war  are  put  to  death,  ofwar. 
Among  the  more  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  tliis  practice  gradu- 
'ally  gave  way  to  that  of  making  slaves  of  them.     For  this,  again, 


an  aggravated  case,  and  to  substitute  etrict  confinement,  with  seventies  and  privations 
not  ernel  in  Uieir  nature  or  degree.  For  a  lustory  of  the  changes  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  prisoners  ti'om  tlie  earliest  to  modern  days,  see  Woolsey,  §  128, 

(IV.)  Otstriirfi'on  of  Harbors.  Parties  defending  a  dty  often  obstruct  the  approaches 
to  it  by  driving  piles  or  sintdng  loaded  vessels  in  the  cliannels.  The  attacking  parly 
in  the  possession  of  the  approaches  will  often  do  the  same,  to  prevent  ingress  and 
egress  of  hostile  vessels.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  these  obstmctions  yield  to  engineer- 
ing. During  the  war  of  the  EevolntJon,  the  British  closed,  in  this  manner,  the  harbor 
of  Savannali.  There  have  been  many  such  cases  in  European  warSre ;  and,  during 
the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  rebel  authorities  placed  ob  tr  t  a 
many  harbors,  which  it  has  since  been  found  very  difficult  to  remov  B  t  tl  e 
right  to  use  these  means  of  warfere  cannot  be  questioned.  The  en  u"  d  tr 
tion  of  a  harbor  long  used  by  the  commerciai  world,  not  aa  a  means  of  b  Ibg  nt 
coercion,  but  as  mere  vindictive  punisbment,  would  doubUeas  furnish  a  prop  oc  n 
for  remonstrance  by  neutral  powers.  Wbile  Charleston  was  besieged  and  bl  kal  d 
in  1861-2,  the  national  fleet  sani  hulls  loaded  with  stone,  in  some  of  tl  num  ro 
approaches  to  that  city,  leaving,  however,  two  ship-channels  open.  These  were  purely 
military  operations  in  aid  of  the  blockade,  and  the  port  itself  was  claimed  as  tbe  lawful 
territory  of  the  attacking  party.  Under  these  circumstances,  au  extraordinary  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  was  opened  by  Lord  Russell.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Lyons, 
on  the  20th  December,  1861,  he  desired  him  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Seward  against 
this  act  aa  "a  cruel  plan,  seeming  to  imply  despair  of  tlie  restoration  of  the  "Union,  . .  . 
a  plan  which,  could  only  be  adopted  as  a  measure  of  revenge  and  of  irremediable 
injury  against  an  enemy."  He  was  flu-ther  instructed  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  "that, 
even  as  a  scheme  of  embittered  and  sanguinary  war,  such  a  measure  would  not  be 
justifiable.  It  would  be  a  plot  against  the  commerce  of  all  maritime  nations,  and 
against  the  free  intercourse  of  the  Southern  Stales  of  America  with  the  dvilized 
world."  (Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  Doc.  20, 1861.  Same,  to  the  Liverpool  ship- 
owners, Jan.  15,  1862.)  Whether  or  not  Lord  Lyons,  in  hia  conversation  with  Mr. 
Seward,  repeated  any  of  this  ill-judged  and  intemperate  language,  no  notice  of  it  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Seward,  as  Sr  as  appears  by  Lord  Lyons's  report  to  Earl  'Rnssell  of 
Jan.  14,  1862.  In  that  report,  he  simply  represents  Mr.  Seward  as  referring  to  the 
limited  and  temporary  character  of  the  obstructions,  and  as  remarking  that  "  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that,  as  an  operation  of  war,  it  was  unjustifiable  to  destroy  permanently 
theliarbors  of  the  enemy;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  liad  been  done  on  the  present  occa- 
sion." Mr.  Seward  »eems  also  to  have  reminded  Lord  Lyons  of  the  course  of  Great 
Britain  at  Savannah,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  rebels  in  several  of  their  ports  ;  and  that, 
since  the  sinking  of  the  vessels,  British  steamers,  loaded  with  munitions  of  war  for 
the  rebels,  had  succeeded  in  getting  in.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  Feb.  IT,  1862, 
Mr.  Seward  writes,  "I  am  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
object  to  the  measure  of  placing  artificial  obstmclions  in  the  channels  of  rivers  lead- 
ing to  ports  which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurgents  in  their  attempt  to  overtluMw 
tliis  government.  I  am,  nevertheless,  desirous  that  the  exaggerations  on  that  sulgect 
wliich  have  been  indulged  abroad  may  be  corrected."  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
subject  was  not  renewed  by  Great  Britain.]  —  D. 
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■was  substituted  that  of  ransoming,  which  continued  through  the 
feudal  wars  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  present  usage  of  exchanging 
prisoners  was  not  firmly  established  in  Europe  until  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeentli  century.  Even  now,  this  usage  is 
not  ol  1  gat  ry  imo  g  nat  o  8  wl  o  1  oose  to  s  bt  pon  a  ransom 
fo  the  p  sone  a  taken  !  y  then  or  to  1  ave  tl  e  r  own  countrymen 
i  tl  e  e  en  y  s  1  ands  nt  1  tl  e  ter  u  at  o  of  the  war.  Cartels 
for  tl  e  m  tual  exchi  ge  of  i  r  sone  a  of  war  ire  regulated  by 
sp  c  al  CO  ve  t  o  betwee  tl  1  ell  gere  t  State  iccording  to 
their  respective  interests  and  views  of  pohcy.  bometimes  prison- 
ers of  war  are  permitted,  by  capitulation,  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  upon  condition  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war,  or  until 
duly  exchanged;  and  officers  are  frequently  released  upon  their 
parole,  subject  to  the  same  condition.  Good  faith  and  humanity 
ought  to  preside  over  tlie  execution  of  these  compacts,  which  are 
designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without  defeating  its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  By  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  commissaries 
are  permitted  to  reside  in  tlie  respective  belligerent  countries,  to 
negotiate  and  carry  into  eifeet  the  arrangements  necessary  for  tliis 
object.  Broach  of  good  faith  in  these  transactions  can  be  punished 
only  by  withholding  from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation  the 
advantages  stipulated  by  the  cartel ;  or,  in  cases  which  may  be 
supposed  to  warrant  such  a  resort,  by  reprisals  or  vindictive  re- 
taliation, (a)^ 

Persona  §  ^45.  All  the  members  of  the  enemy  State  may  law- 
M^"?  h^  fully  bo  treated  as  enemies  in  a  public  war ;  but  it  does 
'"'V-  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  these  enemies  may  be  law- 

fully treated  alike  ;  though  we  may  lawfully  destroy  some  of  them, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may  lawfully  destroy  all.  For 
tlie  general  rule,  derived  from  the  natural  law,  is  still  the  same, 

(o)  GroliuB,  lie  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7,  §§  8,  9;  cap.  11,  §§  &-I3.  Vattel, 
Droit  lies  Gens,  lir.  iii.  cli.  8,  §  158.  Robinson's  Adm.  Hep.  vol.  iii.  note,  Appen- 
dix A.  Correspondence  between  M.  Otto,  Frenuh  Comniissarji  of  Prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Britieh  Transport  Board,  1801,  Annual  Register,  xliv.  265 :  State 
Papers.    W.heaton's  Hist,  Law  of  Nations,  162-164. 

[1"  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  480-483,  666-669.  In  the  Instmclions  to  the  United 
States  Armies  of  April  24,  1863,  §  14,  it  is  declared,  that,  "if  it  be  discovered  and 
feirly  proved  that  a  flag  of  truce  has  been  abused  for  surreptitiously  ohtaining  military 
knowledge,  the  beaier  of  the  flag  thus  abusing  his  sacred  character  is  deemed  a  spy ; " 
yet  great  caution  is  enjoined  in  conrictions  of  that  description,  on  account  of  the  great 
utility  of  flags  of  Iruee,  and  the  good  faith  to  be  observed  towards,  as  well  as  by,  their 
bearers.]  — D. 
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that  no  use  of  force  against  an  enemy  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  tlie  purposes  of  war.  The  custom  of  civilized 
nations,  founded  upon  this  principle,  has  therefore  exempted  the 
persons  of  the  sovereign  and  hia  family,  the  members  of  the  civil 
government,  women  and  children,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans, 
laborers,  merchants,  men  of  science  and  letters,  and,  generally,  all 
other  public  or  private  individuals  engaged  in  the  ordinary  civil 
pursuits  of  life,  from  tlie  direct  ciTect  of  military  operations,  unless 
actually  taken  in  arms,  or  guilty  of  some  misconduct  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  war,  by  which  they  forfeit  their  imraimity.  («)^^ 
§  346.  The  application  of  the  same  principle  has  also  Enemy's 
limited  and  restrained  the  operations  of  war  against  the  ^^f^B^t- 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  enemy.  Prom  the  mo-  ^^'^ '"  ^"p- 
ment  one  State  is  at  war  with  anotlier,  it  has,  on  general  confiscation, 
principles,  a  right  to  seize  on  all  the  enemy's  property,  of  whatso- 
ever kind  and  wheresoever  found,  and  to  appropriate  the  property 
thus  taken  to  its  own  use,  or  to  that  of  the  captors.  By  the 
ancient  law  of  nations,  even  what  were  called  res  saerce  were  not 
exempt  from  capture  and  confiscation.  Cicero  has  conveyed  this 
idea  in  his  expressive  metaphorical  language,  in  the  Fourth  Ora^- 
tion  against  Verres,  where  he  says  tliat  "  Victory  made  all  the 
mered  things  of  the  Syracusans  profane"     But  by  the  modern 

(a)  Eutherfbrth'e  Inet.  b,  ii.  ch.  S,  §  16;  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  !ir.  iii.  ch,  8, 
§§  146-147,  159.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Eiarope,  Pt.  II.  tit,  2,  sect.  2, 
cli.  1,  §g  245-247. 

[iss  In  many  treaties  and  decrees,  fishermen  catching  fish  as  an  article  of  food  are 
added  to  the  class  of  persons  whose  occupation  is  not  to  lie  disturbed  in  war.  If  non- 
eomtiafants  —  i.e.,  persons  not  iii  military  service  —  maie  forcible  resistance,  or  violate 
the  mild  rules  of  modem  warfare,  give  military  inlormabon  to  tJieir  friends,  or 
obstruct  the  forces  in  possession,  they  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  combatants;  and, 
although  none  of  these  acts  be  done,  non-cnmbatant=,  m  a  particular  place,  under 
special  circnm  stances,  may  be  disarmed,  reqiured  to  giTC  eecurity  tor  tlieir  peaceful 
conduct,  or  be  held  aa  prisoners,  as  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their  inaction,  and 
the  situation  of  the  forces  in  possession  is  precarious.  (Halleek's  Intom.  Law,  427, 
428.)  The  Instructions  to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  [sitprii,  noto  166)  include 
■  among  persons  liable  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  "  all  men  who  belong  to  the 
rising  en  masse  of  the  hostile  country  ;  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  army  for  its 
efficiency,  and  promote  directly  the  objects  of  the  war,  .  .  .  citizens  who  accompany 
an  army  for  whatever  purpose,  such  as  sutlers,  editors  or  reporters  of  journals,  and 
contractors ; "  and  so,  if  captured  on  belligerent  ground,  and  if  unfurnished  with  a  safe- 
conduct  tVom  their  captor's  goremment,  "  the  monarch  and  members  of  the  hostile 
reigning  femily,  male  Or  female ;  the  chief  and  chief  officers  of  the  hostile  govern- 
ment ;  and  all  persons  who  are  of  particular  and  singular  use  and  benefit  to  the  hostile 
army  or  its  government."]  — D, 
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usage  of  nations,  which  lias  now  acquired  tlie  force  of  law,  temples 
of  religion,  public  edifices  deyoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  monu- 
ments of  art,  and  repositories  of  science,  are  exempted  from  the 
general  operations  of  war.  Private  property  on  land  is  also  ex- 
empt from  confiscation,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  become 
booty  in  special  cases,  when  taken  from  enemies  in  the  field  or 
in  besieged  towns,  and  of  military  contributions  levied  upon  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  territory.  This  exemption  extends  even 
to  tlie  case  of  an  absolute  and  unqualified  conquest  of  tlie  enemy's 
country.  In  ancient  times,  both  the  movable  and  immovable  prop- 
erty of  the  vanquished  passed  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the 
Boman  law  of  war,  often  asserted  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  tlie  northern 
barbarians,  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  western  empire.  A  large 
portion,  from  one  tliird  to  two  thirds,  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  vanquished  provincials,  was  confiscated  and  partitioned  among 
their  conquerors.  The  last  example  in  Europe  of  such  a  conquest 
■was  that  of  England,  by  William  of  Normandy.  Since  that  period, 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  conquest,  even  when 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  has  been  followed  by  no  general  or 
partial  transmutation  of  landed  property.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  government  of  the  vanquished  nation  passes  to  the  victorious 
State,  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the  former  sovereign,  in  respect 
to  the  emuient  domain.  In  other  respects,  private  rights  are  mi- 
affected  by  conquest,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Vatlel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Ut,  iii,  ch,  9,  §  18.  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de 
I'Europe,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  250-253.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  Uv.  iii.  cli.  i, 
§§  279-282. 

]}"*  Conquest  and  Belligereni  Oi::aipat!on.  —  It  waa  not  the  purpose  of  llie  author  to 
treat  largely  of  the  laws  of  war.  Consequently  his  work  is  not  Ml  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  a  conqueror  in  case  of  belligerent  occupation  [axvpiUio  Ixllka),  or  of  com- 
pleted conquest  [dSellatio-ultima  vkloria),  as  respects  immovable  property,  movables, 
incorporeal  rights,  and  obligations.  This  enlgect  has  received  a  full  treatment  in  the 
work  of  PEeifffer  (B.  W.),  Daa  Mecht  Ser  Kriegsetobemng  in  Bsdfhury  auf  Slaoiscapitalien, 
Cassel,  1823. 

Pfeiffer  discusses  the  subject  in  the  scholastic  manner  of  liie  continental  publicists, 
and  with  constant  reference  to  the  technical  terms  of  the  Roman  law.  His  views  may 
be  slated  in  substance  thus :  War-capture  [occupatio  beHica)  is,  by  the  showing  of  aHy 
the  authorities,  only  a  species  of  the  occupatio  of  the  Roman  law,  and  follows  the 
same  rules;  viz.,  there  must  be  literal  corporeal  ajj^ircAcnsio,  the  taking  possession  of  an 
unowned  object  [res  ladlius),  which,  in  order  to  such  kind  of  possession,  must  itself  be 
corporeal.  The  requisite  of  res  naUius  is  satisSed  by  the  rule,  that  an  enemy  has  no 
JUS  commercii,  and  consequently  no  capacity  of  ownership,    llis  effects  become  those 
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§  347.  The  exceptions  to  these  general  mitigations  of 
the  extreme  rights  of  war,  considered  as  a  contest  of  force,  (he 
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all  grow  out  of  the  same  original  principle  of  natural  1 
which  authorizes  us  to  use  against  an  enemy  sucli  a  de- 

«f  the  firet  occupant.     The  author  affirms  tJiis  to  be  the  undoubted  law  of  modem  aa 
well  as  of  former  times. 

As  to  the  requisite  of  a  corporeal  thing,  an  extension,  in  analogy  with  the  Roman  pri- 
vate law,  has  been  allowed  to  such  ineorpoceai  rights  {jura  in  re)  as  aie  appurtenant  and 
accessory  to  a  corporeal  object ;  e.y.,  a  servitude  belonging  to  a  landed  estate  is  held  to 
be  occupied  together  with  the  dominant  estate,  aa  appurtenant  to  it.  But  personal  ser- 
vitudes (i.e.,  belonging  to  persons),  and,  above  all.  obligations  (choeei  in  aelion),  are  in-  . 
capable  of  occupation ;  and,  by  mere  capture  and  conquest,  no  title  in  them  is  acquired. 
In  treating  the  effect  of  belUgerent  occupation  of  immovables,  Pfeiffer's  language 
is  not  free  from  incongruities.  He  sometimes  admits  in  terms  a  provisional  or  revoca- 
ble  property  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  bis  final,  ex  professo  result  is, 
that,  until  lelinquislunent  by  the  original  owner,  neitlier  the  captor  nor  his  grantee 
has  any  proprietary  title,  nor  even  a  defensible  and  precarious  one ;  and,  evenlnally,  he 
even  gives  this  as  the  general  rule,  to  wliich  movables  are  an  exception,  (pp.  71,7S,) 
As  to  obligations  (the  creditor's  interest  in  thoses  in  action],  capture  and  conquest 
per  ae  create  no  right  of  ownership ;  and  the  legal  relation  of  creditor  can  only  be 
obl^ned  by  snceession  into  the  status  and  rights  of  the  creditor.  In  case  of  a  private 
person,  tins  could  be  done  m  laiiiam  only  by  reducing  the  creditor  to  slavery,  when 
the  master  would  succeed  to  his  rtglits. 

But  on  the  pomt  of  efifeetu^  a  snceession  to  the  sovereign  or  State,  as  a  result  of 
capture  or  conquest  and,  m  vulne  of  such  succesaorship,  becoming  substituted  as 
the  proper  creditor  m  the  public  securities,  Pfeiffer  holds,  Ist,  That,  so  long  as  the 
nar  conimues  there  can  be  no  euch  succession.  2d,  The  treaty  concluding  the  war 
will  generiUy  settle  this  question  in  pracdce,  if  thereby,  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
prenous  sovereign  cedes  his  right,  or  merely  renounces  it,  leaving  the  power  in 
the  hands  ot  the  conqueror  8d  If  this  do  not  occur,  then  the  substitution  in  fact 
ol  the  new  power  for  the  old ,  the  cessation  of  any  substantial  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  practical  general  acquiescence  in  the  relation  of  subjects,  together  with 
their  being  treated  as  such,  and  no  longer  as  public  enemies,  by  the  conqueror,  —  this 
state  of  thinga  will  suffice  to  create  him  successor  to  the  former  ruler,  and  conse- 
quently to  all  his  right  and  interest  in  the  public  assets. 

But,  though  occupation  merely  gives  the  conqueror  no  legal  right  to  play  the  part  of 
creditor  in  the  public  securities,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  military  duress  which  he 
may  exercise  over  the  debtors,  ihey  will  be  allowed  subsequently  the  benefit  of  certain 
payments  to  bim  which  were  bona  jide  compulsory.  Tlius,  if,  by  direct  forcible  levy 
on  their  jfoperty,  or  by  a  command  attended  with  penal  consequences,  he  collects 
amounts  actually  due  by  the  terms  of  the  obb'gation,  this  will  be  regarded  as  an 
oceapatio  by  him  of  the  effects  of  the  enemy  State  in  their  hands.  This  is  a  relax- 
ation from  the  strict  rule  of  law ;  for,  a  money-debt  being  payable  t'«  genere,  the 
debtor  is  not  strictly  released  by  any  act  or  casualty  that  does  not  exhaust  the  jenus. 
The  theory,  that  it  ia  an  oceapatio  of  the  property  of  tlie  hostile  sovereign  in  the 
debtor's  hands,  is  resorted  to  fbr  the  sate  of  equity.  But,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this 
modification  in  the  debtor's  thvor,  it  is  requisite  that  the  amount  shall  be  already  due. 
Yet,  if  it  be  overdue,  and  that  by  the  debtor's  iaolt,  so  that  by  reason  of  his  delay 
the  conqueror  has  had  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  payment  due  to  the  proper 
creditor,  then  the  debtor  will  hot  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  payment.    It  may  be 
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gree  of  violence,  and  such  only,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
object  of  hostilities.  The  same  general  rule,  which  determines 
how  far  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  the  persons  of  enemies,  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  judging  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  ravage  or  lay  waste 

suggested,  thai,  if  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  anticipate  the  pay-day,  his  hardship  is 
greater,  and  he  would  seem  entitled  to  the  same  equity  aa  where  he  pays  or  com- 
pounds a  debt  due ;  but  the  above  theory,  resorted  to  in  his  fevor,  will  not  bear  so 
great  an  extension. 

Again,  the  paying  debtor  must  be  under  the  military  power  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
pajTnent  by  a  non-resident  debtor  will  not  be  credited  (o  him,  as. the  element  of  duress 
would  be  insufBcient.  There  roust  be  actual  payment :  acquittances  without  payment 
will  not  avail.  If,  to  avoid  forcible  levy,  the  debtor  compromises,  or  avails  himself  of 
a  general  proviso  in  the  order  for  collection,  by  paying  a  portion  of  the  debt  for  the 
whole,  he  will  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  actual  payment,  as  an  expense  incurred 
ta  preserve  the  whole  debt  from  oecapatio,  whereby  it  wonld  have  been  lost  to  the 
original  creilitor,  of  whom  he  ia  regarded  in  this  transaction  as  iifgotiorum  gestor. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  conqueror,  whether  by  virtue  of  mere  bellig- 
erent occupation,  or  of  completed  conquest,  and  with  reference  to  movables  and  immov- 
ables, corporeal  aiid  incorporeal  rights,  is  treated  with  great  fulness  by  Halleck,  in  that 
portion  of  his  work  on  International  Law  which  relates  totbel/aws  of  War.  Moat  wri- 
ters on  internalional  law  treat  this  subject,  but  less  fully  than  Halleck,  with  whom  the 
laws  of  war  are  the  leading  object.  Heffier,  Europ.Voiker,  §g  124, 131-184, 185.  Puf- 
ffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  ch.  6.  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  5, 8, 18, 14.  Bonvier's 
Law  Dictionary,  verb. "  conquest."  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  ch.  22.  Wild- 
man's  Intern.  Law,  1.  163  et  seq.    Phillimore'a  Intern.  Law,  iii.  157,  158,  §g  545-556. 

The  summary  of  the  positions  taken  by  these  writers,  on  the  several  deparlmenls 
of  this  subject,  may  be  stated  thus:  — 

Is  Cash  of  Completed  Conquest.  Completed  conquest  supposes  the  conquer- 
ing power  to  have  become  the  permanently  established  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
Tliia  may  be  either  by  a  cession  from  the  former  sovereign,  or  by  a  practical  acqui- 
escence by  him  or  by  the  people  of  the  territory  in  its  subjection  to  the  conquering 
State,  or  by  the  entire  extinction  of  the  political  existence  of  the  conquered  State. 

(1)  Privaie  Prapertij  of  Citisens.  When  this  change  has  taken  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  relations  of  war  give  place  to  those  of  peace,  and  military  anthority 
to  <nvil  administration.  Tbere  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  State  should  confis- 
cate the  property  of  its  new  sutgects  any  more  than  of  its  old  subjects ;  for  the  iact, 
that  they  were  formerly  enemies,  is  not  a  crime  or  a  penal  o^nce,  Sations  now 
respect  the  obligation  of  a  citizen  or  subject  to  sustain^is  own  State  in  war,  and  he  la 
treated  by  the  opposite  belligerent  as  a  prisoner  of  war, — in  other  words,  as  a  lawful 
belligerent,  and  not  ae  a  criminal.  (Tins  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  enemies  in  a 
civil  war  which  has  its  origin  in  rebellion ;  fbr  that  is,  in  law,  a  criminal  offence.)  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  private  property  of  citizens  is  not  considered  aa  transletred 
by  the  completed  conquest  to  the  conquering  State.  It  is  a  distinct  question,  how  ^ 
Qie  completed  conquest  afifeets  acts  of  ownership  done  by  the  conquering  State  while 
in  hostile  military  occupation.  Hot  only  does  the  Stale,  now  become  the  sovereign, 
respect  private  rights  and  titles,  but  is  bound  to  make  laws  and  regulations  to  insure 
to  individuals  the  means  of  exercising  and  enjoying  their  rights,  appropriate  to  the 
new  political  system  under  which  they  have  passed. 

(2)   The  Politieat  Laies  of  the  Fanner  Siute.     Political  laws  and  systems  imply  a 
Tedprocal  relation  between  citineiis  and  the  body  poUtic.    By  the  completed  conquest^ 
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their  country.  If  tliia  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
just  ends  of  war,  it  may  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  othcrwiso. 
Thus,  if  tiie  progress  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  stopped,  nor  our 

the  former  body  politic  has  ceased  to  esist.  Coneeqiiently,  the  former  political  system 
disappears,  niid  a  new  one  takes  its  place.  And  the  new  political  system  is  established 
and  regulated  by  its  own  force  and  on  its  own  principles.  The  political  and  civil 
rights  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  country  depend  on  the  provisions  of  the  new  Byetem, 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject. 

(8)  AUeglance  to  Ihs  Conqaeriiig  Slate.  In  the  absence  of  any  treaty  etipulalions  on 
this  point,  it  is  considered  that  the  citizens  of  the  conquered  country  owe  ahsolute 
allegiance  to  the  new  State.  If  it  is  a  bare  case  of  conqaest,  the  conqueror,  now 
become  the  permanent  sovereign,  can  surely  forbid  the  departure  of  former  citizens 
from  the  country,  and  claim  sovereign  rights  over  them.  In  the  case  of  a  title  resting 
solely  on  cession,  it  is  understood  tliat  the  former  citizens  have  tlie  option  to  stay  or 
leave  the  country,  and  the  continuance  of  their  domicil  is  conclusive  on  the  obligation 
of  permanent  allegiance. 

(4)  Maaidpal  Private  Laws.  The  reasons  for  considering  the  former  political  laws 
as  abrogated  do  not  apply  to  the  municipal  laws,  which  regulate  the  private  relations 
of  individuals  to  each  other,  and  their  private  rights  of  property.  The  change  of 
sovereignty  does  not  obliterate  the  sutgect-matters  of  property  or  obhgations,  nor  the 
parties  to  the  rights,  duties,  or  compacts ;  and,  in  respect  to  these  tilings,  Uiere  is  a 
permanent  necessity  for  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  htws  of  some  kind.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  held  that  the  municipal  private  code  remains  in  force.  Yet  it  is  not 
propria  vigore,  or  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  conquered  country,  but  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  new  sovereignty,  which  is  held  to  intend  the  continuance  of  such  laws 
in  the  absence  of  new  laws  displacing  them. 

(6)  Property  of  the  Coaqaered  Stale.  The  conqueror  succeeds  to  the  public  prop- 
erty of  the  conquered  Slate,  of  whatever  character,  whether  movable  or  immovaUe, 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  lying  in  possession  or  in  right  of  action.  It  can,  of  coui-se, 
give  valid  titles  to  it,  and  valid  acquittances  to  debtors  of  the  former  Stale ;  and  the 
debtors  are  bound  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  new  State,  as  the  snceesaor  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  old.  The  notorious  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel 
to  recognize  the  sale  of  crown-lands  made  by  the  King  of  Westphalia,  was  a  violation 
of  tl^is  principle.  His  Stale  was  conq^uered  by  Napoleon  in  1800,  who  made  a  com- 
pleted conquest  of  it,  and  incorporated  it  into  tlie  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was 
recognized  as  a  sovereignty  by  the  treaties  of  Tilsit  and  Schonbrunn,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe,  for  not  less  than  seven  years.  When  the  Elector  was  restored  to 
his  throne  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he  retook  possession  of  the  former  crown-lands, 
which  his  own  subjects  had  bought  of  the  King  of  Westphalia,  and  retbsed  to  recog- 
nize their  titles,  or  to  make  them  any  pecuniary  allowance.  He  refused  to  permit  his 
courts  to  pass  upon  the  question,  or  to  leave  it  to  arbitration ;  and  the  injured  parlies 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  either  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  or  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  to  interfere  for  their  redress.  The  course  of  the  Elector  has  been  con- 
demned by  publicists. 

Hemer,  Europ.  Vdlker.  §§  185,  180 ;  Eotteck  und  Welcker's  Staata-Lesikon  (Do- 
mainen-kaufer) ;  Schweckarf  s  Napoleon  und  die  Kurhess.  Capitaischuldner.  Philli- 
mone's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  gg  573,  574.    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  840,  841, 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  also  refused  to  respect  the  payments  made  by  the 
public  debtors  to  the  King  of  Westphalia.  The  case  of  the  Count  Von  Hahn,  which 
was  carried  through  several  tribiinals,  was  a  lair  test  of  the  prindpie.     Count  Von 
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own  frontier  secured,  or  if  the  approacliea  to  a  town  intended  to 
be  attacked  cannot  be  made  without  laying  waste  the  intermediate 
territory,  the  extreme  case  may  justify  a  reaort  to  measures  not 

Hahn,  a  resident  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  compounded  with  the  King  of  West- 
phalia for  the  debt  he  owed  lo*HeBse  Cassel,  and  obtained  a  release;  and  the  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  declared  the  mortgage  upon  the  count's  estate,  giyen  to  secure  that 
debt,  to  be  eaneelled  and  roid.  On  his  restoration,  tlie  Elector  instituted,  proceedings 
as  a  creditor  against  the  estate.  The  first  two  tribunals  —  the  Law  Faculties  of  Bceslati 
and  Kiel — decided  that  the  Elector  could  recover  so  much  of  the  debt  aa  the  count  had 
not  actually  paid.  This  was  upon  the  theory  that  the  poEsession  of  the  King  of  West 
phalift  was  a  military  occupation,  as  of  a  transient  conqueror.  The  final  tribunal 
decided  that  the  debt  was  validly  cancelled,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  King  of  West- 
phalia had  become  the  permanent  and  recognized  sovereign  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  that 
the  return  of  the  Elector  could  not  be  considered  as  a  continuance  of  his  former  sover- 
eignty in  such  a  sense  as  io  invalidate  the  sovereign  acts  of  the  King  of  Westphalia  in 
dealing  witii  the  public  debts.  Hefller's  Europ.  Vdlker,  §§  186-188.  Pfeifier's  liriegg- 
erob.  ui  supra.  Fhillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §g  568-572.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  842. 
Rotteck  und  Welcker's  Slaats-Lexikon,  tit.  Domainen-kiufer.  Sehweckan's  Napoleon 
und  die  Kurhess.  Capitalscliuldner.     Conversations-Lesikon,  iii.  Domainen. 

(6)  Rfiro-aaive  Effect.  The  completed  conquest  operates  to  confirm  and  complete 
the  rights  and  titles  which  the  conquering  power  may  have  given,  by  virtue  of  previous 
belligerent  occupation,  lo  the  public  property  of  the  conquered  State.  Such  titles,  be- 
ing given  as  and  fi>r  absolute  tiHes,  yet,  in  their  nature,  subject  to  the  chances  and  final 
resultsof  the  war,  take  their  date,  after  the  complete  conquest,  tkim  the  original  grant. 
As  to  the  alienationa  of  public  property  by  virtue  of  belligerent  occupation,  i-irfe  iafia. 

Belligerent  Oocupation.  Belligerent  occupation  implies  a  firm  possession,  so 
that  the  occupying  power  can  execute  its  will  either  by  force  or  by  acquiescence  of 
the  people,  and  for  an  indefinite  future,  subject  only  to  the  chances  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  implies  that  the  status  of  war  continues  between  tlio  countries,  whether 
fighting  has  ceased  or  not,  and  that  the  occupying  power  has  not  become  the  perma- 
nent civil  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  such  occupation  may  be  consid- 
ered imder  several  heads ;  — 

(1)  AMsgiajiee  and  Political  Lams.  As  the  Slate  has  not  been  able  to  protect  its 
citizens,  its  claim  upon  then"  allegiance  is  suspended  during  hostile  oecnpaljon.  They 
not  only  cannot  be  afterwards  punished  for  having  acquiesced  in  the  authority 
that  has  gained  control  over  the  place,  but  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  to  their 
government,  after  restoration,  taxes  or  excise  or  customs  duties  for  the  time  the  place 
was  in  the  enemy's  iwaseasion.  (United  Slates  u.  Eiee  (the  Castine  Case,)  Wheaton's 
Kep.  iv.  246.  Fleming  v.  Page,  Howard,  ix.  663.  Cross  v.  Harrison,  Howard,  xvi. 
164.)  The  people  of  the  conquered  place  who  submit  to  the  conqueror  and  remain, 
as  non-comhalanls,  owe  a  temporary  and  qualified  allegiance  to  the  occupying  power. 
The  commander  of  the  occupying  Ibrces  has  a  right  to  require  of  the  inhabitants  an 
oath  or  parole,  not  inconsistent  with  their  general  and  ultimate  allegiance  to  their  own 
Slate.  He  may  require  of  them  an  oath  or  promise  to  remain  quiet,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  disturb  his  authority,  and  to  submit  to  such  laws  as  shall  be  made  for  the 
government  of  the  place.  He  may  require  them  to  do  police  service,  but  not  to  take 
arms  against  their  own  country.  Indeed,  in  tlie  absence  of  any  such  formal  promise, 
it  is  understood  in  modern  times,  that,  by  taking  the  attitude  of  non-combatants  and 
submitting  to  the  authority,  the  citizen  holds  himself  out  as  one  not  requiring 
lestriunt,  and  is  treated  as  having  given  an  implied  parole  lo  that  efiect.    Combatants, 
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warranted  by  the  ordinary  purposes  of  war.  If  modern  usage  has 
sanctioned  any  other  exceptions,  tliey  will  be  found  in  the  right  of 
reprisals,  or  vindictive  retaliation.     The  whole  international  code 

or  persons  who,  by  resistance,  or  attempls  at  resistance,  or  by  refiisal  to  submit  to  the 
authority,  talte  the  attitnde  of  corobatfliita,  may  be  placed  under  restraint  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Modem  writers  liave  gone  so  fiir  as  to  contend,  that  citizens,  who  come  under 
tliia  temporary  and  partial  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  cannot  throw  it  off  and  resist 
the  authority  by  force,  except  on  grounds  analogous  to  those  which  justify  revolution. 
If  the  occupying  power  does  not  do  its  part  to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  person  or 
property,  or  makes  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  exactions,  tliese  may  constitute,  as  in 
a  case  of  revolution,  ethical  juslificadon  for  a  resort  to  stratagem  or  force  to  overthrow 
the  government. 

Whether  the  laws  which  the  occupying  power  establishes  over  a  conquered  place 
are  those  of  the  conquering  country,  or  such  other  and  different  laws  as  that  power  shall 
choose  to  establish,  is  a  matter  of  internal  and  not  of  international  law.  Under  the 
Constjtnlion  of  the  United  States,  a  place  so  held  is  not  a  State  of  tlie  Union,  and  the 
general  laws  of  the  Union  do  not;  propria  mgore,  extend  over  it;  but  it  is  simply  a  dis- 
trict held  by  the  military  power,  for  the  belligerent  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  is 
subject  to  such  laws  as  the  belligerent  authorities  of  the  Union  may  establish.  Con- 
gress is  considered  as  having  a  general  authority  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of 
such  places,  under  its  authority  over  martial  and  military  hiw ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  Acts  of  Congress,  the  President,  as  coHunander-in-chief,  establishes  such  rules  as  he 
sees  fit  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  784-6.  Pleming  v.  Page,  How.  ix.  615.  Cross  v. 
Harrison,  How.  ivi.  164.)  Importations  into  the  United  States  from  such  phicea  are 
held  to  be  foreign  and  not  domestic  trade,  within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue  laws. 
By  the  British  system,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  a  conquered  place  becomes, 
ipso  facto,  a  part  of  the  king's  domain,  and  its  inhabitants  become  in  all  respects  his 
subjects.  (Calvin's  Case,  Coke's  Sep.  Part  VJI.  Elphinslone  v.  Bedreechund,  Knapp, 
338.  Campbell  v.  Hall,  State  Trials,  xxiii.  822.  Same,  Cowper,  i.  205.  Pabrigas  v. 
Moetyn,  Cowper,  i.  165.  Collet  v.  Keith,  East.  ii.  260.  Blanehard  v.  Guldy,  Mod. 
Hep.  iv.  225.)  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  citizens  of  such  a  place  are  citi- 
zens of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  have  political  privileges  as  such,  as  a  right  to 
vote,  or  to  be  represented  in  Parliament.  Foreign  nations  must  accept  the  de  facto 
eondiljon  of  tlie  place,  and  comply  with  such  commercial  and  police  regul^ons,  and 
pay  such  duties,  as  the  occupying  power  shall  eslabUsh,  if  they  choose  to  trade  tliete ; 
and  treaty  rights  bearing  on  those  subjects,  whether  made  with  the  conquering  or  the 
conquered  State,  are  inapplicable. 

|2)  TAe  Exieat  of  the  Beltigerent  Occupation,  The  authority  of  the  conqueror 
extends  no  further  than  his  actual  power  extends.  Such  persons,  such  tilings,  and 
such  districts  of  country,  as  are  under  hia  hand  and  suhroit  to  liis  authority,  or  are 
coerced  by  it,  are  subject  to  his  laws.    His  title  rests  on  force,  and  is  measured  by  it. 

(8)  Mimidpal  and  Private  Laii-s.  In  case  of  belligerent  occupation,  as  in  case  of 
completed  conquest,  the  private  laws  of  the  former  State  subsist,  unless  they  are  sus- 
pended by  the  act  of  the  occupying  power,  and  for  the  same  reason,  — that  some  laws 
must  exist,  to  regulate  private  rights  and  relations,  and  tlie  persons  and  things  which 
are  their  subjects  remain  unchanged;  therelbre  the  laws  are  permitted  to  continue 
until  a  change  is  expressly  made. 

(4)  ImnKrvabk  Property.  By  belligerent  occupation,  the  conqueror  has  the  right  to 
appropriate  the  use  of  public  lands,  and  of  all  incorporeal  rights  aracssory  to  them. 
Ue  may  confiscate  the  rents  and  taxes  due,  and  use  these  lands  in  such  way  as  he  sees 
37*  437 
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is  founded  upon  reciprocity,  Tlie  rules  it  prescribes  are  observed 
by  oue  nation,  in  confidence  that  tliey  will  be  so  by  others.  Where, 
tlien,  the  established  usages  of  war  are  violated  by  an  enemy,  and 

fit.  But,  as  his  occapation  is  subject  to  the  chances  of  war,  so  is  his  titJe  to  what  he 
cannot  remove  and  corporeally  make  his  own.  He  cannot,  therefore,  give  to  another  a 
permanent  title  to  public  lands.  Whoeyer  takes  a  title  from  the  occupier,  takes  it 
subject  to  the  results  of  the  war.  If  the  title  is,  on  iti  frnx,  complete  and  peimanent, 
and  tlie  war  results  in  a  completed  and  recognized  aoveteignly  ol'  the  grantor,  the  title 
of  the  alienee  is  confirmed,  and  takes  its  date  from  the  original  grant.  Aa  to  who 
may  take  grants  from  the  belligerent  occupier,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  a  subject  of 
tlie  late  sovereign  purchases  a  title,  he  may  be  treated  by  his  sovereign  ae  dealing 
with  the  enemy,  and  supplying  him  wiOi  means.  Indeed,  the  purcliase  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  allegiance.  If  a  neutral  private  citizen  buys  a  title,  he  takes  it  subject 
tu  the  results  of  the  war.  If  a  neutral  State  takes  a  title,  the  act  is  considered  as  so  fer 
an  abandonment  of  neutrality.  It  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  contingent  property  of  one 
belligerent  State  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chances  of  war ;  and  the  neutral  State  can- 
not assert  its  title  against  the  original  sovereign,  if  he  regain  possession,  escept  as  a 
hostile  act.  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  449-461.  Vattel,  liv.  jii.  ch.  13,  §  108.  Kent's 
Comm.  i.  110.)  -In  like  manner,  a  sale  of  his  public  lands  by  the  excluded  sovereign, 
while  they  are  nnder  hostile  occupation,  is  only  a  translfer  of  his  chance  of  regaining 
them ;  and  a  sale  made  by  him  in  view  of  a  probahle  loss  of  his  territory,  to  defeat 
the  rights  of  the  probahle  conqueror,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  war, 
and  not  as  a  toad  fide  transfer.  As  to  private  property  in  immovables,  tlie  occupying 
power  is  not  considered,  in  the  modem  practice  of  nations,  as  authorized  to  confiscate 
tiieir  use  and  income.  He  may  make  such  use  of  them  as  t!ie  necessities  of  war 
require,  and  subject  them  to  taxes  ajid  contributions ;  hut  the  mere  fact  of  military 
occupation  does  not  work  a  transfer  of  the  uses  or  income  of  private  lands,  or  author- 
ize such  a  transfer  to  be,  in  iact,  made. 

(5)  FuWic  Momble  Property.  It  is  the  tendency  of  Slates,  in  all  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, to  treat  the  transfer  of  corporeal  movable  properly, — what  tlie  Common  Law 
calls  dtaitek,  —  as  far  as  possible,  as  giving  the  ftUl  title  to  the  possessor.  The  simple 
and  severe  rules  of  war  take  the  same  direction.  The  belligerent  occupant  is  treated 
as  acquiring  a  complete  title  to  all  corporeal  movables  of  the  hostile  State  which 
come  under  liis  actual  control.  He  may,  by  leaving  them  behind  him,  and  by  their 
coming  back  to  tlie  possession  of  tlie  former  State,  lose  his  title :  but,  if  he  has  per- 
fected it  by  actual  possession  and  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  confiscation,  they  are 
his ;  and  the  former  Slate  takes  them,  if  at  all,  as  a  recapture,  for  lis  own  benefit,  by  a 
new  title.  All  mcorporeal  rights  in  movables  follow  the  fortune  of  the  movables. 
They  pass  to  the  tonqneror,  if  they  are  rights ;  and,  as  far  as  they  are  servitudes  or 
liens,  the  conq^ueroi  takes  the  things  purged  of  the  servitudes  or  liens. 

There  are  some  Itinds  ot  public  movable  property  the  right  to  transfer  which  has 
been  a  good  deal  questioned ;  that  is,  collections  of  works  of  art,  science,  natural 
history,  and  libraries  This  subject  is  treated  in  the  text,  iufm,  %%  862-854;  and 
note  170,  infra,  on  the  Restitution  of  the  Collections  at  the  Louvre.  As  to  Stale 
papers,  public  archives,  historical  records,  judicial  and  legal  documents,  &c.,  all 
publicists  seem  agreed  that  they  should  neither  be  destroyed  nor  removed.  They 
are  not  of  commercial,  exchangeable  value ;  then-  destruction  does  not  aid  belligerent 
operations ;  they  are  necessary  to  the  proofe  of  private  rights ;  and  are,  in  feet,  adher- 
ent to  the  local  government.  (Halleck'slntern.  Law,  643.  Lieber's  Polit.  Ethics,  p.  7, 
§  16.    Kent's  Comm.  i.  92.    Heffler's  Europ.  Volker.  §  130, 181.) 
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there  are  no  otlicr  means  of  restraining  his  excesses,  retaliation 
may  justly  he  resorted  to  by  the  suffering  nation,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  return  to  the  observance  of  the  law  which  he  has 
violated,  (a) 

(6J  Prii-ale  Corpmecd  Properly  in  Movables.  In  modprn  warfare,  private  property 
in  moTables  is  not  considered  as  transferred  to  tlie  conqueror  ty  the  mere  fact  of 
belligereot  occupation  of  llie  eountry.  There  must  be  an  act  of  capture  or  trans- 
fer. The  invading  or  occupying  army  will  take  all  movables  which  are  directly 
and  primarily  capable  of  use  in  war.  (See  note,  infra,  on  Contraband  of  War;  also 
note  171,  i«Jra,  on  Distinction  between  Enemy's  Property  at  Sea  and  on  Land.) 
Thia  ia  because  they  are,  in  substance,  contraband  of  war.  It  may  also  take  to  its 
own  nee  wliatever  its  military  necessities  require,  as  live  stock,  provifdona,  clothing, 
&c.  Whether  it  ahall  make  compensation  or  not,  for  movables  of  that  descrip- 
tion so  taken,  is  matter  of  State  or  belligerent  policy  solely.  It  may  also  levy  forced, 
contributions  on  personal  property,  whether  it  be  directly  usable  in  war  or  not,  as 
on  the  money  of  citizens  of  the  conquered  country,,  to  meet  its  own  necessities.  In 
short,  it  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  support  itself  on  the  resources  of  the  invaded  and  occupied 
country.  Yet  no  transfer  of  title  to  all  or  any  movables,  being  private  property,  is 
worked  by  the  mere  fact  of  belligerent  occupation  of  tlie  country.  So  much  of  the 
rights  of  mere  booty,  loot,  or  plunder,  as  the  civilization  of  modern  times  has  left, 
is  restrMned  in  its  effects  on  all  parties  by  the  rule  that  it  belongs  primarily  to  the 
State,  the  captor  taking  only  what  ia  allowed  him  hy  the  Stale,  by  express  or  implied 
permission. 

(7)  IifOTpored  Persmial  Rights.  Incorporeal  rights  belonging  to  things  —  that  is, 
what  the  Roman  law  terms  r(td  rights  —  follow  the  fortune  of  the  tiling.  But  in- 
corporeal rights  of  a  purely  personal  character,  adhering  to  the  person,  are  not  occu- 
pied or  possessed  by  the  conqueror,  by  the  feet  of  occupying  a  region  in  which  the 
ownerof  the  rights  resides,  or  even  by  the  possession  of  his  person.  Nothingshort  of  a 
reduction  of  the  owner  to  slavery  —  no  longer  a  permissible  process — confiscates  such 
rights.  In  this  class,  come  debts  and  other  personal  obUgations.  The  conqueror  can 
coerce  resident  debtors  so  far  as  to  compel  them  to  pay  to  him  debts  they  owe  the 
ejected  sovereign.  In  such  case,  as  ne  have  seen  supra,  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  and 
payable  under  the  kind  of  coercion  the  conqueror  can  exert,  is  a  defence  to  the  resi- 
dent debtor  to  tlie  extent  of  the  payment  made.  It  does  not  cover  mere  releases 
or  quittances.  It  is  a  defence  to  a  second  demand,  to  the  extent  of  the  coercion 
and  actual  -payment.  A  non-resident  debtor  of  the  qected  sovereign  has  not  the  ex- 
cuse of  coercion ;  and  a  payment  by  him  is  in  his  own  wrong,  and  not  a  defence  against 
the  demand  of  the  restored  sovereign.  And  the  possession,  by  the  military  occupant, 
of  the  documentary  evidence  of  a  debt  due  to  the  ^ected  State  or  ita  inhabitants, 
does  not  carry  with  it  tiic  right  to  the  debt  itself,  so  as  to  make  the  mihtary  occupant 
the  legal  alienee  of  the  creditor.  (Halteck's  Intern.  Law,  461-S.  Heffter's  Europ. 
Yoiker.  181.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  gg  661-2.  Pfeiffer's  Kriegseroberung, 
166-180.    Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch,  14,  §  112.) 

(8)  Slaveiy.  A  slave  stands  in  two  relations  to  his  master  and  his  master's  sover- 
eign,—  that  of  an  article  of  property,  and  that  of  a  human  being.  Regarded  as  a  mere 
article  of  private  property  on  land,  —  a  movable  corporeal  chattel,  —  he  would  not  be 

(a)  Vattei,  liv.  iii.  ch-  8,  §  142;  ch.  9,  §§  166-173.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Uv.  wi.  ch.  4,  §§  272-280.  Kliiber,  Part  H.  tit.  2.  sect. 
2,  oh.  1,  55  202-265. 
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Diacns-  §  348.  The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and 
tween  (he  Great  Britain  was  marked  by  a  series  of  destructive  meas- 
and  British  ures  on  the  part  of  tlie  latter,  directed  against  both  per- 
Si^upon  ^<'*is  ^^^  property  hitherto  deemed  exempt  from  hostilities 
di^s''the''  ^y  '''^^  general  usage  of  civilized  nations.  These  meas- 
laie  war.      urcs  wcrc  attempted  to  be  justilied,  as  acts  of  retaliation 

transferred  from  the  priyate  citizen  to  the  oeeiijijing  power,  except  as  being  contra- 
band of  war:  a  test  that  oonid  be  applied  only  to  the  males  capable  of  military  eerrice 
or  of  labor  in  aid  of  war.  But,  as  persone  capable  of  being  used  by  the  will  of  the 
master  or  his  Slate,  irreBpective  of  their  own  will,  in  war,  as  soldiers  or  as  laborers, 
the  occupying  soyereign  has  the  right  to  tranalfer  their  feeulty  of  service  from  the 
enemy  to  himself.  They  are  so  directly  liable  to  State-control  in  war,  that  their  con- 
dition follows  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  And,  as  the  slaTes  are  grouped,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, in  families,  with  rights  at  least  moral,  in  the  service  and  aflection  and  duty  of 
one  anotlier,  ^e  transfer  includes  the  whole  slave  population  —  of  women,  children, 
and  persons  not  oapable  of  labor,  —  as  appurtenant  to  the  laborers.  If  the  occupying 
State  holds  slaves,  the  slaves  merely  change  masters ;  if  it  does  not,  the  slaves  are 
emancipated.  Their  emancipation  is  as  complete  as  their  mere  transfer  would  have 
been.  It  is  a  plenary  act  of  ownership  exercised  upon  them  by  the  capturing  power, 
in  actual  possession.  The  emancipating  of  slaves  by  the  occupying  power  may  also 
be  treated  as  an  exercise  of  temporary  power  of  conquest  over  the  political  system 
of  the  ejected  enemy,  which,  as  tar  as  it  operates  on  slaves  to  give  them  tieedom,  is 
complete,  and  must  be  so  regarded  by  all  neutrals,  and  by  the  conquered  State 
itself,  alter  peace,  on  tlie  principle  of  uti  possidetis.  It  is  true,  that,  after  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war,  the  United  States  Government  daimed  compensation  for  slaves  who  were 
induced  by  proclamation  to  escape  to  the  British  lines,  and  were  there  protected,  and 
carried  off  by  the  British  forces ;  and,  in  the  negotiations  after  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams  took  the  ground,  that  emancipation  of  slaves  was  not  a  legitimate  mode  of 
warlare.  But,  daring  this  period,  the  slaveholding  power  was  able  to  control  the 
action  of  the  government,  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  its  interests.  The  arbitration  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  related  only  to  tlie  construction  of  the  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  and  gave  indemnity  for  slaves  carried  away  ti'om  captured  places  stipulated 
to  be  restored ;  and  he  declined  to  award  indemnification  for  slaves  which  the  British 
forces  carried  from  other  places  not  stipulated  to  be  restored.  ■  (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to 
Mr.  Rush,  July  7, 1820;  same  toMr.  Middleton,  Oct.  18,  1820;  same  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
Aug.  22, 1815 :  Am.  State  Papers,  iv.  117.  The  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of 
April  22, 1822.  Martens,  Nouveau  Becueil,  vi.  66.  U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  282.)  During  the 
civil  war  of  1861-6,  the  commanders  of  the  national  forces  refused  to  restore  slaves  that 
fled  to  their  lines,  or  that  cauje  under  their  control,  to  masters  who  were  domiciled  in 
phices  under  control  of  the  rebel  enemies.  This  was  a  war  measure,  and  put  on  the 
ground  that  the  slaves  were  in  the  nature  of  contraband  of  war.  By  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  Julyl7,1862(U.S.Laws,xii.  590),  slaves  of  any  persons  engaged  in  tlie  rebel- 
lion, coming  within  the  lines  of  the  armies  of  the  Union ;  and  all  slaves  captured  from 
such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union ;  and  slaves  of  such  persons,  found  in  any  place  occupied  by  tlie  rebel  forces, 
and  afterwards  by  the  armies  of  the  Union,  —  were  declared  to  be  capUves  of  war,  and 
to  be  for  ever  free.  By  the  same  act,  the  President  was  authorized  to  employ  per- 
sons of  African  descent  in  the  public  military  service.  President  Lincoln,  by  a 
proclamation  of  1st  January,  1863,  designated  certain  Slates  and  parts  of  States  as 
440 
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for  eimilar  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  American  forces  on  the 
frontiers  of  Canada,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe, 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  commaudiug  the  British  naval  forces  on  the 
North  American  steitioii,  dated  on  board  his  fiag-sliip  in  the  Patux- 
ent  River,  on  the  18tli  of  August,  1814,  In  this  communication 
it  was  stated  that  the  British  admiral,  having  been  called  upon  by 

Btill  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  then  dodared  as  follows  ;  "By  virtue  of  the  power  in  nke 
vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales,  in  time  of 
actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit 
and  necessary  war  measure,  ...  I  do  order  and  declare,  that  all  persona  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  from  henceforth  shall  be,  free ; 
and  that  the  executive  government  of  tbe  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  anthoriliea  tliereof,  will  reoi^nize  and  maintain  tie  freedom  of  said  persons." 

11  will  be  observed  that  this  order  of  emancipation  was  not  a  legislative  act  of  the 
law-making  power  of  the  Union,  but  an  act  of  Hie  President,  in  his  character  aa 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  military  measure.  Although  the  language  of  the  proclama- 
tion ia  general,  and  in  Uie  present  tense,  as  if  giving  a  legal  atoias  of  freedom,  from 
ite  date,  to  all  slaves  in  t!ie  designated  Slates,  still,  ftora  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  it 
would  seem,  that,  being  a  military  measure,  by  a  commander-in-cliief  who  had  no 
general  legislative  authority  over  regions  of  country  not  in  his  possession,  it  could  not 
operate  further  than  as  a  military  order.  From  that 
the  control  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the 
of  belligerent  occupation,  were  to  be  free.  If  this  is  tli 
the  proclamation,  it  became  thereafler  a  question  of  1 
region  of  country,  whether  the  forces  of  the  Union  h 
effect  to  the  proclamation.  In  time  of  peace,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was 
matter  of  local  and  not  of  national  legislation  :  and  it  could  not  be  mdntained  that 
the  civil  war  gave  Congress  a  general  legislative  x>ower  on  that  subject  over  regions  of 
countrycoveredby  those  States,  and  not  in  possession  of  the  Union  forces ;  or  tliat  tlie 
President,  as  commander-in-chief,  had  any  legislative  functions  which  could  operate,  by 
a  mere  declaration  of  his  will,  in  places  out  of  hie  belligerent  control.  Whether  this  is 
the  proper  view  of  the  proclamation,  or  it  iiad  any  fiirther  virtue  and  effect,  is  now  of 
little  more  tlian  speculative  importance,  as  all  the  designated  regions  did,  at  last,  come 
under  the  military  occupation  of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  in  such  sense  as  to  effect  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves,  in  the  strictest  view  of  the  law  of  belligerent  occupation 
and  the  system  of  shivery  has  since  been  abolished,  throughout  the  Union,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  etiiical  objection  t«  a  general  military  proclamation  ol 
&eedom  to  slaves  of  the  enemy,  and  an  employment  of  them  as  soldiers 
their  late  masters,  was  not  sustained  by  the  events  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
clamation was  followed  by  no  insurrections  or  acts  of  violence  by  the  shives ;  and  those 
employed  as  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  obeyed  the  articles  of  war,  and  gave 
no  cause  of  alarm  or  complaint, 

(9)  Jits  PostUraiiiii.  In  modem  international  law,  the  analogies  of  the  Roman  post- 
liminy are  extended,  under  the  same  name,  and  with  some  changes.  The  term  is  used 
in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  property  and  of  sliilus.  Captivity  lias  now  no  effect  on  the 
political  status  of  prisoners,  after  a  return  home,  Sy  the  Roman  law,  the  master  of  S, 
slave  had  the  benefit  of  postliminy  in  all  cases  of  return  during  the  war,  by  whatever 
means  eB&cted,  It  is  tiie  opinion  of  most  jurists,  that  modem  international  law  will 
not  now  recognize  that  right ;  hut  that  a  slave,  &eed  by  a  conqueror,  Is  fixed  in  &ee- 

HI 


e,  ^l  slaves  cdming  under 
tanner  recognized  by  the  law 

3t,  as  t«  each  sUve  and  each 
i  such  possession  as  to  give 
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the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas  to  aid  him  in  carrying  into 
effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  inhahitants  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  wanton  destruction  committed  hy  tlieir  army  in 
Upper  Canada,  it  had  hecome  the  duty  of  the  admiral  to  issue  to 
the  naval  forces  under  his  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  on  the  coast  as  might  be  found 


'•''>«  |,  §  349.  In  the  answer  of  the  American  government  to 
«ie  United  this  Communication,  dated  at  Washington  on  the  6t]i  of 
eroraem.  September,  1814,  it  was  stated  that  it  had  seen,  witli  tlie 
greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of  devastation  which  had 
been  practised  by  the  British  forces,  so  manifestly  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  was  placed  on  the  ground  of 
retaliation.  No  sooner  were  the  United  States,  compelled  to 
resort  to  war  against  Great  Britain,  than  they  resolved  to  wage 
it  in  a  manner  most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  to  those  friendly  relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve between  the  two  nations,  after  the  restoration  of  peace. 
They  perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest  regret,  tliat  a  spirit 
alike  just  and  humane,  was  neither  cherished  nor  acted  on  by  the 
British  government.  Without  dwelling  on  the  deplorable  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Indian  savages,  in  the  British  ranks  and  in  Brit- 
ish pay,  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  had  never  been  disavowed  or 
atoned  for,  the  American  government  referred,  as  more  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  subject  of  the  above  communication,  to 
the  wanton  desolation  that  was  committed,  in  1813,  at  Havre-de- 
Grace  and  Georgetown,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tliese  villages 
■were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  British  naval  forces,  to  tlie  ruin  of 

dom  by  the  peace ;  and  no  neulral  State  will  now  regard  the  right  of  the  former  master 
as  continuing,  for  any  purpose,  after  sucli  emancipation.  In  case  of  recipturi,  during 
war,  it  is  matter  of  State  policy  whether  the  slave  is  remitted  to  his  former  owner 
During  tlie  civil  war,  the  United  States  claimed  that  captured  slaves  Ireed  and  en 
rolled  in  the  army  of  the  Union,  aJid  then  recaptured,  must  be  treated  as  pns  jners  of 
war ;  while  the  rebels  contended  that  they  reverted  to  tlieir  masters  bj  postliminy 
Postliminy  is  applied  to  all  lands ;  for  the  belligerent  occupant  does  not  acquire  abso- 
lute title  to  them,  but  only  the  uau&uct.  As  lo  all  moyables,  the  tendency  of  modem 
limes  is  to  make  the  title  of  the  captor  absolute,  and  to  exclude  postliminy.  In  mari- 
Ume  capturee,  it  is  eselnded  when  the  capture  is  complete,  unless  hy  statute  or  treaty. 
In  capture  of  movables  on  land,  if  the  capture  is  complete,  and  carries  with  it  by  inter- 
national law  a  change  of  ownership,  the  rights  of  the  original  owner  are  gone ;  and 
recapture  by  the  forces  of  his  State  leaves  it  matter  of  State  policy  whetlier  he  shall 
regain  his  title,  and  on  what  terms.  If  the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent  on  the  subject,  it 
0  leave  the  title  in  the  possessor,] — D. 
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tlieir  tinarmed  inhabitants,  who  saw  with  aetonishment  that  they 
derived  no  protection  to  their  property  from  tiie  laws  of  war. 
During  tlie  same  season,  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried 
on  under  the  same  aiithority,  were  witnessed  all  along  tlie  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious  private 
distress,  and  under  circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicion,  that 
revenge  and  cupidity,  rather  than  the  manly  motives  tiiat  should 
dictate  the  hostility  of  a  high-minded  foe,  led  to  their  perpetration. 
The  late  destruction  of  the  houses  of  tlie  government  at  Washing- 
ton, was  another  act  which  came  necessarily  Into  view.  In  the 
wars  of  modern  Europe,  no  example  of  the  kind,  even  among  na- 
tions the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  could  he  traced.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  past,  tlie  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
European  continent  had  been  conquered,  and  occupied  alternately 
by  tlie  victorious  armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such 
wanton  and  unjustifiable  destruction  had  been  seen.  Tliey  must 
go  back  to  distant  and  barbarous  ages,  to  find  a  parallel  for  the 
acts  of  which  the  American  government  complained. 

Although  tliese  aets  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did  not  impose 
on  that  government  tlie  necessity  of  retaliation,  yet  in  uo  instance 
had  it  been  autliorized. 

The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper  Canada,  pos- 
terior to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated,  was  not  executed 
on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  The  village  of  Newark  adjoined 
Fort  George,  and  its  destn.iction  was  justified,  by  the  ofUcers  who 
ordered  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  military 
operations  there.  The  act,  however,  was  disavowed  by  the  Ameri- 
can government.  The  burning  which  took  place  at  Long  Point 
was  unauthorized  by  tlie  government,  and  tlie  conduct  of  the  officer 
had  been  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  a  military  tribunal.  For 
the  burning  at  St.  David's,  committed  by  strj^glers,  the  officer  who 
comraaijded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed,  without  a  trial,  for  not 
preventing  it. 

The  American  government  stated,  that  it  as  little  comported 
with  any  orders  which  had  been  issued  to  its  military  and  naval 
commanders,  as  it  did  with  the  known  humanity  of  the  American 
nation,  to  pursue  the  system  which  liad  been  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish. That  government  owed  to  itself,  and  to  the  principles  it  had 
ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly  chargeable  to  it,  any  such 
wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable  warfare.     Whatever  unauthorized 
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irregularities  might  have  been  committed  by  any  of  its  troops,  it 
■would  have  been  ready,  acting  on  tlie  principles  of  sacred  and 
eternal  obligation,  to  disavow,  and,  as  far  as  might  he  practicable, 
to  repair  them.  But  in  the  plan  of  desolating  warfare  which  Ad- 
miral Coclirane'8  letter  so  explicitly  made  known,  and  which  was 
attempted  to  be  excused  on  a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  the 
American  government  perceived  a  spirit  of  deep-rooted  hostility, 
which,  without  the  evidence  of  such  fact,  it  coiild  not  have  be- 
lieved to  exist,  or  that  it  would  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extremity  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  of  whatsoever  nature  they 
might  be,  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  naval  or 
military  forces  of  either  power  might  have  committed  against  the 
other.  That  the  government  woiild  always  bo  ready  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  arrangements  ;  but  should  tlie  British  government  ad- 
here to  a  system  of  desolation,  so  contrary  to  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  United  ytates,  so  revolting  to  himianity,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  the  civilized  world, 
■whilst  it  would  he  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  it  must  and  would 
be  met  with  a  determination  and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people, 
contending  in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and  their  dear- 
est interests. 

The  reply  §  350.  In  the  reply  of  Admiral  Cochrane  to  the  above 
iah  admiral,  communication,  dated  on  the  19th  September,  1814,  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  from  his  government  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  discussion  relative  to  tlie  point  contained 
in  that  communication.  He  had  only  to  regret  that  tliere  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  he  should  be  autliorized  to  recall 
his  general  order,  which  had  been  furtiier  sanctioned  by  a  sub- 
sequent request  from  the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas.  Until 
the  admiral  received  instructions  from  his  government,  the  meas- 
ures he  had  adopted  must  be  persisted  hi,  unless  remunera^ 
tion  should  be  made  to  the  Canadians  for  the  injuries  tliey  had 
sustained  from  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  (a) 

The  disavowal  of  the  burning  of  Newark  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  been  communicated  to  the  governor-general  of  the 
Canadas,  who  answered  on  the  10th  February,  1814i,  that  it  had 
been  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  had  received  the  assurance 

(a)  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe  and  Admiral  Cochrane :  Ameri- 
can State  Papers,  fol.  edit,  iii,  693,  694. 
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that  it  was  unauthorized  by  tlic  American  goTernment  and  abhor- 
rent to  e\cry  Ameucan  feelin,^  that  if  any  outrages  had  ensued, 
111  the  wmtyii  iiid  unjustihable  destruction  of  Newark,  passing  the 
bounds  of  ju&t  letahation,  thej  were  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  influ- 
ence ot  irritated  passions  on  tlie  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
bj  that  e^cnt,  whioli  it  hid  not  been  possible  altogether  to  re- 
btrain  ,  and  that  it  was  ab  little  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  the 
British  government  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  United  States,  delib- 
erately to  adopt  any  plan  of  hostilities  which  had  for  its  object  the 
devastation  of  private  property. 

§  351.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  destruction  of  The 
the  Capitol,  of  the  President's  house,  and  other  public  wasiilfg^ 
bmldings,  at  Washington,  in  August,  1814,  could  not  *""■ 
but  be  considered  by  the  whole  world  as  a  most  unjustifiable 
departure  from  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  In  the  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1815,  on  tlie  Address  to  the  Prince  Eegent  on  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  United  States,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  accused 
the  ministers  of  culpable  delay  in  opening  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent ;  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  explained,  except  on 
the  miserable  policy  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
striking  a  blow  against  America.  The  disgrace  of  the  naval 
war,  of  balanced  success  between  the  British  navy  and  the  new- 
horn  marine  of  America,  was  to  be  redeemed  bj  jirotracted 
warfare,  and  by  pouring  their  victorious  armies  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  That  opportunity,  fatally  for  them,  arose.  If 
the  Congress  had  opened  in  Juno,  it  was  impossible  that  tliey 
sliould  have  sent  out  orders  for  the  attack  on  Washhigtoh. 
They  would  have  been  saved  from  that  success,  which  lie  con- 
sidered as  a  tliousand  times  more  disgi-aceful  and  disastrous 
than  the  worse  defeat.  It  was  a  success  which  liad  made  their 
naval  power  hateful  and  alarming  to  all  Europe.  It  was  a 
success  which  gave  the  hearts  of  tlie  American  people  to  every 
enemy  who  might  rise  against  England.  It  was  an  enterprise 
■which  most  exasperated  a  people,  and  least  weakened  a  gov- 
ernment, of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  For  every 
justifiable  purpose  of  present  warfare,  it  was  almost  impotent. 
To  every  wise  object  of  prospective  policy,  it  was  hostile.  It 
was  an  attack,  not  against  the  strengtli  or  the  resources  of 
a   State,   but  against  the   national   honor   and   public  affections 
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of  a  people.  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare, 
in  which  every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had 
been  spared,  he  had  almost  said  respected,  by  enemies,  it  was  re- 
served for  England  to  violate  all  that  decent  courtesy  towards  the 
scats  of  national  dignity,  which,  in  the  midst  of  enmity,  manifest 
the  respect  of  nations  for  each  other,  by  an  expedition  deliber- 
ately and  principally  directed  against  palaces  of  government,  halls 
of  legislation,  tribunals  of  justice,  repositories  of  the  muniments  of 
property,  and  of  the  records  of  history ;  objects,  among  civilized 
nations,  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  secured,  as  far  as 
possible,  even  from  ite  accidental  operation,  because  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  but  are  consecrated  to 
purposes  of  peace,  and  minister  to  tlie  common  and  perpetual 
interest  of  all  human  society.  It  seemed  to  him  an  aggravation  of 
tliis  ati-ocioua  measure,  that  ministers  had  endeavored  to  justify 
tlie  destruction  of  a  distinguished  capital,  as  a  retaliation  for  some 
violences  of  inferior  American  officers,  unauthorized  and  disa- 
vowed by  their  government,  against  he  knew  not  what  village  in 
Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  retaliation  just,  there  must  always 
be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage ;  in  general,  also,  auificient  evidence 
that  the  adverse  government  had  refused  to  make  due  reparation 
for  it ;  and,  lastly,  some  proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the 
offence.  Here  there  was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage — 
no  proof  of  refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  excessive 
and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  falsely  called  retaliation. 
The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  houses,  and 
warehouses,  and  shops.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  what  could  he 
neither  numbered  nor  weighed.  It  was  not  even  by  the  ele- 
gance or  grandeur  of  its  monuments  tliat  it  was  most  endeared 
to  a  generous  people.  They  looked  upon  it  with  affection  and 
pride  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the  sanctuary  of  public  justice, 
often  as  linked  with  the  memory  of  past  times,  sometimes  still 
more  as  connected  with  their  fondest  and  proudest  hopes  of  great- 
ness to  come.  To  put  all  these  respectable  feelings  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, sanctified  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a  level 
with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  provin- 
cial government,  was  an  act  of  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied 
as  much  contempt  for  the  feelings  of  America  as  for  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  (a) 

(ci)  Hanaard'a  Parliamentary  Debates,  six.  520,  627. 
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§  352.  Tlie  invasion  of  France  by  fclie  allied  powers  of    ue^^tu- 
Europe,  in  1815,  was  followed  by  the  forcible  restitution  ^^"j.^'p'/'a^ 
of  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  art,  in  "le  Mu- 
coUected  from  diifcrent  conquered  countries  during  tlie  i^uvre  at 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  deposited  in  the  Mu-  isT5%o°the 
seum  of  tlie  Louvre.      The   grounds   upon  which   this  J^™'"htch 
measure  was  adopted  are  fully  explained  in  a  note  deliv-  *^JJ|^^j.„ 
ercd  by  tlie  British  minister,  Lord  Castlcreagh,  to  the  duringtha 
ministers  of  the  other  allied  powers  at  Paris,  on  tlie  11th  the  rrench 
September,  1815.      Li   this  note   it  was  stated  by  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  that  representations  had  been  laid  before 
the  Congress,  assembled  in  that  capital,  from  the  Pope,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  tlie  King  of  the  Netherlands,  claiming,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  allied  powers,  the  restoration  of  the  statues, 
pictures,  and  otlier  works  of  art,  of  which  their  respective  States 
had  been  successively  stripped  by  the  late  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  to  the 
usages  of  modern  warfare ;  —  and  the  same  Laving  been  referred 
for  tho  consideration  of  his  court,  he   had  received  the  Prince 
Regent's  commands  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  allies, 
the  following  remarks  upon  tliat  interesting  subject. 

§  358,  It  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  powers  of  i-ifd  Cas- 
Europe  had  been  compelled,  in  vindication  of  their  own  note, 
liberties  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  world,  to  invade  France,  and 
twice  their  armies  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  'which  these,  the  spoils  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  were 
accumulated.  The  legitimate  sovereign  of  France  had  as  often, 
under  the  protection  of  those  armies,  been  enabled  to  resume  his 
throne,  and  to  mediate  for  his  people  a  peace  with  the  allies,  to  the 
marked  indulgence  of  which  neither  their  conduct  to  tlieir  own 
monarch,  nor  towards  other  States,  had  given  them  just  pretensions 
to  aspire.  That  the  purest  sentiments  of  regard  for  Louis  XVIII., 
deference  for  his  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  and  respect  for  his 
misfortunes,  had  invariably  guided  the  allied  councils,  had  been 
proved  beyond  a  question,  by  their  having,  in  1814  framed  tho 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the  basis  of  preserving  to  France  its  c  niplete 
integrity ;  and  still  more,  after  their  late  disappointment  I  y  the 
endeavors  they  were  again  making,  ultimately  to  comb  ne  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  France  witli  such  an  adequate  ■,}  stem  of  tem- 
porary precaution,  as  might  satisfy  what  tliey  owed  to  the  security 
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of  their  own  sTibjects.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  weakness,  as 
well  as  of  injustice,  and,  in  its  effects,  mueh  more  likely  to  mislead 
than  to  bring  back  the  people  of  France  to  moral  and  peaceful 
habits,  if  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  whom  tlie  world  was  anxiously 
looking  up  for  protection  and  repose,  were  to  deny  that  principle  of 
integrity  in  its  just  and  liberal  application  to  other  nations,  their 
allies,  (more  especially  to  the  feeble  and  the  helpless,)  which  they 
were  about,  for  a  second  time,  to  concede  to  a  nation  against  which 
they  had  had  occasion  so  long  to  contend  in  war.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  France,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war,  expect  to  sit  down 
with  the  same  extent  of  possessions  which  she  held  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  desire,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  retain  the  ornamental 
spoils  of  all  other  countries  'i  Was  there  any  possible  doubt  of  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  or  of  the  power  of  the  allies  to  effectuate 
what  justice  and  policy. required?  If  not,  upon  what  principle 
would  tliey  deprive  France  of  her  late  territorial  acquisitions,  and 
preserve  to  her  the  spoliations  consisting  of  objects  of  art  apper- 
taining to  those  territories,  which  all  modern  conquerors  had 
invariably  respected,  as  hiseparablc  from  tlie  country  to  which  they 
belonged  ? 

These  remarks  were  ampliiied  by  a  variety  of  considerations  of 
political  expediency,  not  necessary  to  be  recapitulated,  and  the 
note  concluded  by  declaring,  that  in  applying  a  remedy  to  this 
offensive  evil,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  middle  line  could  be 
adopted,  which  did  not  go  to  recognize  a  variety  of  spoliations, 
under  the  cover  of  treaties,  if  possible  more  flagrant  in  their 
character  than  the  acts  of  undisguised  rapine  by  which  these 
remains  were,  in  general,  brought  together.  The  principle  of 
property,  regulated  by  the  claims  of  tlie  territories  from  whence 
these  works  were  taken,  is  tlie  surest  and  only  guide  to  justice  ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  nothing  which  would  more  tend  to  settle 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  at  this  day,  than  such  a  homage  on  tlie 
part  of  the  King  of  France  to  a  principle  of  virtue,  conciliation, 
and  peace,  (a) 

fV^i  §  354.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  tlie  House 

KomiUy.  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1816,  on  the 
peace  with  France,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  speaking  incidentally 
of  this  proceeding,  stated  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of 
its  justice.      It  was  not   true   that   the  works   of  art,  deposited 

(«)  MarteaB,  Nouveau  Eecueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  632. 
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in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  had  all  been  carried  away  as 
the  spoils  of  war ;  many,  and  the  most  valuable  of  them,  had 
become  the  property  of  France  by  express  treaty  stipulations  ; 
and  it  was  no  answer  to  say,  that  tliose  treaties  had  been 
made  necessary  by  unjust  aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars ; 
because  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  faith  between  nations,  if 
treaties  were  to  be  held  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars  out  of 
which  they  arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  be  no  com- 
petent jiidge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  tlie  war,  but  the  nation 
itself.  By  whom,  too,  was  it  tliat  this  supposed  act  of  justice  and 
this  "  great  moral  lesson,"  as  it  was  called,  had  been  read?  By 
the  very  powers  who  had,  at  different  times,  abetted  France  in 
these,  her  unjust  wars.  Among  other  articles  carried  from  Paris, 
under  the  pretence  of  restoring  tiiem  to  their  rightful  owners,  were 
the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which  had  been  brought  from 
Venice  ;  but  how  strange  an  act  of  justice  was  this  to  give  them 
back  their  statues,  but  not  to  restore  to  them  tliose  far  more  val- 
uable possessions,  their  territory  and  their  republic,  which  were,  at 
tlie  same  time,  wrested  from  the  Venetians  'i  But  the  reason  of 
this  was  obvious :  the  city  and  the  territory  of  Venice  had  been 
transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  but  the 
horses  had  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst 
she  was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to  nations, 
not  only  quietly  retained  the  rich  and  imjust  spoils  she  had  got, 
but  restored  these  splendid  works  of  art,  not  to  the  Venice  wliich 
had  been  despoiled  of  them,  the  ancient,  independent,  republican 
Venice  ;  but  to  Austrian  Venice,  —  to  that  country,  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  principles  she  pretended  to  be  acting  on,  slie  still 
retained  as  part  of  her  own  dominions,  (a)^"" 

{a)  Life  of  Homilly,  eflited  by  hia  sons,  ii.  404. 

[™  The  Reititntioii  of  the  Collections  at  tie  ZoMure,  —  HalJeck  (p.  454-S],  on  this 
miich-^lebated  ([uestion,  says,  "  The  impartial  judge  must  conclude,  eitlier  tliat  such 
works  of  art  are  legitimate  trophies  of  war,  or  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  allied  powers  in 
1815  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  one  or  the 
other  conclusion." 

It  is  not,  however,  miderstood  that  tlie  allies  treated  these  works  of  art  as  trophies 
of  war  to  themselves,  which  they,  as  possessors,  restored  to  the  former  owners ;  but 
that  they  required  France  to  restore  them  as  unjustifiably  taken  firom  tlie  owners. 
Doubtless,  B.  completed  conquest — by  wliich  the  conquering  dissolves  and  succeeds  to 
the  conquered  sovereignty  on  its  own  soil,  the  former  ceasing  to  exist  —  carries  with 
it  the  title  to  public  works  of  art,  movable  and  immovable.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  the  temporary  beUigerent  occupation  of  a  conquered  country,  whose  separate 
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DisiiiKf  §  ^^^'  '^^^^  progress  of  civilization  has  slowly,  but  coii- 
^n  he-  staiitly,  tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  oper- 
private  ations  of  war  by  laud ;  but  it  still  remains  uurelaxed  in 
tak^  at  sea  respcct  to  maritime  warfare,  in  which  the  private  property 
or  on  an  .  ^^  ^^^  enemy  taten  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port  is  indiscrimi- 
nately liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  Tliis  inequality  in  tlie 
operation  of  tlie  laws  of  war,  by  land  and  by  sea,  has  been  justified 
by  alleging  the  usage  of  considering  private  property,  when  cap- 
tured in  cities  taken  by  storm,  as  booty ;  and  the  well-known  fact 
that  contributions  are  levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army,  in  lieu  of  a  general  confiscation  of  tlie  property  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  object  of  wars  by  land  being  con- 
quest, or  tlie  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  exchanged  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the  victor  for  those  who 
are  to  be  or  have  been  his  subjects,  naturally  restrains  him  from 
the  exercise  of  his  extreme  rights  in  this  particular ;  whereas,  the 
object  of  maritime  wars  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  com- 

Eovcreignty  is  not  obliterated,  gives  tlie  right  to  the  conqueror  to  take  and  carry 
away  to  his  own  dominions  public  works  of  art,  eitlier  by  direct  seizure,  or  through 
the  compulsion  of  military  requisitions  and  forced  conlributdong.  Anglican  and  Galli- 
can  bias  has  disturhed  tliia  question  with  neutrals,  as  well  as  between  the  parties.  It 
cannot  but  be  hoped,  however,  that  snch  works  will  be  ever  treated  as  out  of  the 
category  of  trophiea  of  war.  They  are  not  necessary  nor  useful  ft*  military  opera- 
tions ;  nor  are  they  taken  Joni  fide  in  lieu  of  money  contributions,  to  be  turned  into 
money;  nor  does  Iheir  capture  coerce  or  restrict  tlie  military  power  of  the  enemy ;  and 
whatever  is  not  so  necessary,  and  (toes  not  so  coerce,  should  he  spared  to  tJie  bel- 
ligerent nationality,  if  possible.  It  is  not  a  justifiable  object  in  making  war,  nor  a 
justifiable  object  in  concluding  terms  of  peace  with  a  conquered  nation,  to  enrich 
ourselves  and  impoverish  our  neighbor.  Indemnity  and  security  are  the  tests.  To 
strip  a  conquered  belligerent,  whose  sovereignty  we  recognize  and  permit  to  con- 
tinue, of  works  of  art,  —  the  instructors  and  civilizers,  as  well  as  the  just  pride,  of  tlie 
nation,  —  simply  to  transfer  those  advantages  to  ourselves,  clear  of  all  politacai  question 
of  indemnity  or  security,  and  of  the  avowed  olgects  and  purposes  of  the  war,  is  a 
course  which  the  enlightened  and  liberal  civilization  of  modern  times  ought  to 
denounce.  Whether  all  the  allies  were  blameless  in  their  own  action  in  similar  cases, 
and  whether  the  sovereigns  to  whom  tiiose  works  of  art  were  restored  were  entitled 
to  sympathy,  or,  indeed,  the  fit  representatives  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  works 
belonged,  —  these  are  not  questions  of  international  law,  but  of  history.  The  proposi- 
tion  of  international  law  is  this :  when  a  nation  has  conquered  in  a  war,  which  must 
be  presumed  to  have  had  justifiable  political  purposes,  and  has  secured  those  pur- 
poses, together  with  indemnity  lor  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  and  is  about  to 
leave  the  conquered  nation  an  independent  sovereign,  on  its  former  territory,  can  it 
also,  as  mere  trophies  or  spoils  of  war,  carry  away  all  the  public  and  national  works  of 
art?  Is  that  one  of  its  ricfhts,  which  it  may  assert  without  treaty  to  that  effects  It 
seems  as  if  the  fair  siatement  of  the  proposition  carried  the  inevitable  answer] — D. 
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merce  and  navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  liis  naval  power 
—  which  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  private  property.'' 


.  The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfully  declared 


What  per- 


to  exist,  is  to  place  ail  the  subjects  of  each  belligerent  si 
power  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.     The  usage  of  na-  to  encage  in 
tions  has  modified  this  maxim,  by  legalizing  such  acts  of  agohii-t  the 
hostility  only  as  are  committed  by  those  who  ai'e  author-  '"'^™y- 
ized  by  the  express  or  implied  command  of  tlie  State,     Siich  are 

[I'l  Distinaioa  hetween  Enemy's  Property  at  Sea  and  on  Land.  —  The  test  does  not 
present  the  principal  argument  for  the  distiDction  observed  in  practice  between 
private  property  on  iMid  and  at  sea ;  nor,  indeed,  has  this  subject  lieen  adequately 
treated  upon  prindple,  if  that  has  even  been  attempted,  by  most  teit-writers.  War 
is  the  exercise  of  force  by  bodies  politic,  for  the  purpose  of  coercion.  Modem  civili- 
zation has  recognized  certain  modes  of  coercion  as  justiBabJe,  Their  exercise  upon 
material  inter^ts  is  preferable  to  acts  of  force  upon  the  person.  Where  private 
property  is  taken,  it  is  because  it  is  of  such  a.  character  or  so  situated  as  to  make 
its  capture  a  justifiable  means  of  coercing  the  power  with  which  we  are  at  war. 
If  the  hostile  power  has  an  interest  in  the  property  which  is  available  to  him  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  that  fact  makes  it  prima  /lete  a.  subject  of  capture.  The  enemy  lias 
such  an  interest  in  all  convertible  and  mercantile  property  within  his  control,  or 
belonging  to  persons  who  are  living  under  his  control,  whether  it  be  on  land  or  at 
sea;  for  it  is  a  subject  of  taxation,  contribution,  and  confiscation.  The  humanity 
and  policy  of  modern  times  have  abstained  from  the  taking  of  private  property,  not 
liable  to  direct  use  in  war,  when  on  land.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  infinite 
varieties  of  the  character  of  such  property,  —  from  things  almost  sacred,  to  those 
purely  merchantable ;  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  among  these  varieties ;  the  need 
of  much  of  it  to  support  the  life  of  non-combatant  persons  and  of  animals ;  the  unlimited 
range  of  places  and  olyects  that  would  be  opened  to  the  military ;  and  the  moral 
dangers  attending  searches  and  captures  in  households  and  among  non-eombaianls. 
But,  on  the  high  seas,  these  reasons  do  not  apply.  Strictly  personal  effects  are  not 
taken.  Cargoes  are  usually  purely  merchandise.  Merchandise  sent  to  sea  is  sent 
voluntarily ;  embarked  by  mercliants  on  an  enterprise  of  profit,  taking  the  risks  of 
war ;  its  value  is  usually  capable  of  compensation  in  money,  and  may  be  protected  by 
insurance ;  it  is  in  the  custody  of  men  trained  and  paid  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  sea, 
upon  which  it  is  sent,  ia  res  onniivm,  the  common  field  of  war  as  well  as  of  commerce. 
The  purpose  of  maritime  commerce  is  the  enriching  of  the  owner  by  the  transit  over 
this  common  field;  and  it  is  tlie  usual  object  of  revenue  to  the  power  under  whose 
government  the  owner  resides. 

The  matter  may,  then,  be  summed  up  thus ;  Merchandise,  whether  embarked  upon 
the  sea  or  foond  on  land  in  whidi  the  hostile  power  has  some  interest  for  purposes  of 
war,  ia  primA  facie  a  sulgett  of  capture  Vessels  and  their  cai^oes  are  usually  of  that 
character.  Of  the  infinite  varieties  ot  property  on  shore,  some  are  of  this  character, 
and  some  not.  There  are  very  serious  objections,  of  a  moral  and  economical  nature, 
to  sulu'ecting  all  propertv  on  lanl  to  mihtary  seizure.  These  objections  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  reverse  tlie  pnra&  Jade  right  of  capture.  To  merchandise  at 
sea,  these  objeetionfl  apply  with  so  htUe  force  that  tlie  prima  facie  right  of  capture 
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the  regularly  commissioned  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  na- 
tion, and  all  others  called  out  in  its  defence,  or  spontaneously 
defending  themselves  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  without  any 
express  authority  for  that  purpose.  Cicero  tcUs  us,  iu  his  Offices, 
that  hy  the  Koman  fecial  law  no  person  could  lawfully  engage  in 
battle  with  the  public  enemy,  without  being  regularly  enrolled  and 
taking  the  military  oath.  This  was  a  regulation  sanctioned  both 
by  policy  and  rehgion.  The  horrors  of  war  would  indeed  he 
greatly  aggravated,  if  every  individual  of  the  bcUigorent  States 
was  allowed  to  plunder  and  slay  indiscriminately  the  enemy's 
subjects,  without  being  in  any  manner  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct. Hence  it  is  that  in  land  wars,  irregular  bands  of  marauders 
are  liable  to  be  treated  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mitigated  usages  of  war  as  practised  by  civilized 
nations,  (a)  ^''^ 

Non-com-  §  357.  jf  must  probably  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of 
capwra.  the  barbarous  practices  of  those  ages  when  maritime  war 
and  piracy  were  synonymous,  that  captures  made  by  private  armed 
vessels,  witliout  a  commission,  not  merely  in  selfniofcnce,  but  even 
by  attacking  the  enemy,  are  considered  lawful,  not  indeed  for  the 
purpose  of  vesting  the  enemy's  property  thus  seized  in  the  captors, 
but  to  prevent  their  conduct  from  being  regarded  as  piratical, 
either  by  their  own  government  or  by  the  other  belligerent  State. 
Property  thus  seized  is  condemned  to  the  government  as  prize  of 
war,  or,  as  these  captures  are  technically  called,  Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty. The  same  principle  is  applied  to  tlie  captures  made  by 
armed  vessels  commissioned  against  one  power,  when  war  breaks 
out  with  another ;  the  captures  made  from  that  other  are  con- 
demned, not  to  the  captors,  but  to  tlie  government,  (a) 

Priva-  §  358.  The  practice  of  cruising  with  private  armed  ves- 

^^'^  sels  commissioned  by  the  State,  has  been  hitherto'  sanc- 

tioned, by  the  laws  of  every  maritime  nation,  as  a  legitimate  means 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §§  223-228.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Geoa 
Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  267. 

[I's  In  modern  warfere,  partisan  and  guerilla  bands  are  regarded  as  outlaws,  and 
may  be  punished  by  a  belligerent  as  robbers  and  murderers.  Halleek,  386-7.  Beff- 
ter,  g  126.  Pliillimore,  iii.  g  96.  General  Scolt's  General  Orders,  1847,  Ko.  872. 
Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Armies,  April  21,  1868,  g  4.] 
—  D. 

(a)  Brown's  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  ii.  526,  Appendix.  Eobinson's  Adm.  Eep.  iv. 
72,  The  Abigail.  Dodson's  Adm.  Eep.  397,  The  Georgiana.  Sparis's  Diplomatic 
Correspondence,  i.  US.    Wheaton's  Rep.  ii, ;  Appendix,  Note  I.  p.  7. 
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of  destroying  the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  This  practice  has  been 
justly  ai-raigned  as  liable  to  gi-oss  abuses,  as  tending  to  encourage 
a  spirit  of  lawless  depredation,  aud  as  being  in  glarmg  contradic- 
tion to  tlie  more  mitigated  modes  of  warfare  practised  by  laud. 
Powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by  humane  and  enlightened  indi- 
vidiials  to  suppress  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  treaty  negotiated  by  Franklin,  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia,  in  1785,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  tliat,  in  case  of. 
war,  neither  power  should  commission  piiTateers  to  depredate  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  other,  funiishes  an  example  worthy  of  ap- 
plause and  imitation.  But  tins  stipulation  was  not  revived  on  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty,  in  1799  ,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  tliat, 
so  long  as  maritime  captures  of  private  property  are  tolerated,  this 
particular  mode  of  injuring  the  enemy's  commerce  will  continue  to 
be  practised,  especially  where  it  alfords  the  means  of  countervailing 
tlie  superiority  of  the  public  marine  of  an  enemy.  (a)i^ 

(a)  Vattel,  Uy.  iii.  ch.  15,  §  229,  Franklin's  Works,  ii.  447,  530.  Edinburgh 
E«view,  viii.  13-15.  North  American  Review,  il.  (n.  s,)  166-19B.  Wheatoii's  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  308. 

[ITS  Privateering,  — The  first  unequivocal  effort  to  break  up  privateering  hy  a  perma- 
nent treaty  stipulation,  was  that  hy  Dr.  FranMin,  in  the  celebrated  twenty-third  article 
in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1785,  in  which  the  two  contracting  powers  agree  to  grant 
no  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels.  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  by  a 
decree  in  1T92,  requested  the  executive  authorities  to  enter  into  treaties  to  su^ress 
privateering ;  but  this  had  no  result  in  the  action  of  any  large  maritime  power. 
(Ortolan,  torn.  ii.  p.  61.)  The  United  States  Government,  in  1823,  sent  instructions  to 
its  ministers  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  propose  treaties  for  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  privateers ;  but  no  such  treaties  were  eftfected.  (Annual  Eegister, 
1823,  p.  185.)  In  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1823,  the  two  belligerents  set 
out  with  declarations  against  the  commissioning  of  privateers  and  the  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  declarations,  at  least  on  the  latter 
point,  were  not  strictly  adhered  to.  The  result  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can ministers  with  the  governments  of  France,  England,  and  Kussia,  from  1823  to 
1830,  showed  that  those  powers,  wore  not  willing  to  enter  into  separate  agreements  with 
one  nation  to  disnse  privateering,  while  expressing  a  desire  to  see  a  general  agreement 
of  the  chief  maritime  powers  to  that  effect.  (See  instructions  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in 
1823;  and  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bush  and  Messrs.  Huskissonand  Canning, 
Mr.  Sheldon  and  M.  Chateaubriand,  and  Mr.  Middleton  and  Count  Kesselrode,  in 
182S-4.|  But,  in  all  those  negotiations,  the  question  of  privateering  was  complicated 
witli  the  proposal  to  abandon  capture  of  all  private  property  at  sea. 

Afterwards,  the  United  States  Government  ceased  fi'om  its  efforts  to  secure  these 
objects,  mainly  &om  a  change  of  policy.  It  was  thought  that  tlie  United  States,  with 
its  small  navy,  might  be  obliged  to  avail  itself  of  privateers  against  the  formidable 
navies  of  the  great  European  powers.  (Mr.  Buclianan  to  Count  Nessolrodo,  18th  May, 
1832;  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  instructions  to  Mr,  Randolph,  June  18,  1830.) 

In  the  Crimean  war,  neither  of  the  belligerent  powers  issued  letters  of  marque. 
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Title  to  §  S59.  The  title  to  property  lawfully  taken  in  war  may, 
KurSiD  ''^pon  general  principles,  be  considered  as  immediately 
T^'  divested  from  the  original  owner,  and  transferred  to  the 

captor.  This  general  principle  is  modified  by  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  in  its  application  both  to  personal  and  real  property.    As 

France  and  Enj^Iand  were  anxious  lest  privateers  should  be  fitted  out  in  tlie  United 
States,  or  vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  commissioned  by  Russia ; 
and  proposals  were  made  to  the  United  States  to  enter  into  treaties,  or  special  agree- 
menls,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  privateers,  and  permitting  neutral  citizens  and 
vessels  so  engaged  to  be  treated  as  pirates.  The  United  States  Government  declined 
to  enter  into  stay  such  engagement,  tliinking  it  necessary  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to 
use  privateers  in  aid  of  its  small  navy.  But  these  powers  were  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohihit  any  citizen,  under  criminal  penalties, 
fr  )m  taking  a  tomm'esion  or  cmising  against  citizens  or  property  of  a  nation  with 
wb  ih  we  are  at  peace  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was  willing  and  desirous 
to  enter  into  nefeotiati  ns  wh  ch  should  combine  the  renunciation  of  capture  of  all 
pnvate  property  at  sea  w  th  the  prohibition  of  privateering.  (Message  of  President 
Pierce  1854  Ex  Dol  No  103  35d  Cong.  Annual  Register,  1854,  p.  413.  Taj-ia 
Moniteur   <)th  Jtme   1854  ) 

The  first  article  ot  tl  c  celobraltd  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  is  in  tlieee  words : 
Privateering  is  and  rtmamB  aloh  1  cd."  The  declaration  is,  however,  only  a  com- 
pact tetween  the  pirties  in  Iheir  relations  with  each  other,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
altLt  tl  0  intemab  nal  law  on  that  sulgect.  Consequently,  neither  of  the  nations  who 
are  parties  to  the  det-laratjon  is  aulhonzed  to  treat  as  pirates  the  privateers  of  nations 
nol  parties  to  it,  nor  prohibited  from  itself  using  privateers  in  a  war  nith  such 

The  original  parties  to  the  declaration  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Sariiinia,  and  Turkey.  Some  forty  other  powers  gave  in  their  adliesion  to 
the  declaration,  embracing  nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  South  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  declaration,  that  the  nations  which  accede  to  it  shall  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  a  nation  not  a  party  to  it,  on  any  of  flie  subjects  it  embraces,  which 
docs  not  adopt  the  four  points  of  the  declaration. 

Proposals  were  made  to  the  United  States  to  accede  to  the  declaration.  Mr, 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  declined  to  become  party  to  it  as  an  entirety, 
unless  with  additions.  The  United  Slates  would  not  preclude  itself  fi'om  the  use 
of  privateers,  in  wars  with  powers  which  maintained  large  navies ;  and,  even  in 
wars  with  smaller  maritime  powers,  its  large  and  wide-spread  commerce  and  extended 
seacoast  would  put  its  commerce  to  a  disadvantage;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  maintain  large  standing  armies  or  navies  in  time  of  peace.  But 
the  United  States  would  accede  to  the  declaration,  if  an  article  should  be  added 
protecting  frora  capture  all  private  property  at  sea  not  contraband.  This  propo- 
sal is  oflen  called  the  Marcy  Amendment,  or  American  Amendment.  (Mr,  Marcy  to 
M.  Sartiges,  28th  July,  1856.  Message  and  Documents  of  1856,  p.  35.  Same  to  Mr. 
Mason  of  Dec.  8,  186G.  Message  of  President  Pierce  of  December,  1856,  pp.  22-35.) 
^Russia  made  known  to  the  otlier  parties  to  the  declaration  her  readiness  and  desire 
to  support  the  American  Amendment,  if  its  adoption  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  tiie  other  parties.  The  French,  Prussian,  Italian,  and  Netherlands  govern- 
ments hkewise  expressed  to  the  American  ministers  their  desire  to  have  the  American 
Amendment  adopted.  It  is  understood  that  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  was  caused 
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to  personal  property,  or  movables,  the  title  is,  in  general,  consid- 
ered as  lost  to  the  former  proprietor,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
acquired  a  firm  possession  ;  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  considered 
as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  after  the 

bj  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain.  Theneat  year  (1857),  President  Buchanan  direct 
ed  a  withdrawal  of  this  offer  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  the  administra- 
tion hesitated,  eren  on  the  proposed  terms,  to  abandon  tlie  right  to  use  prirateers. 

As  tlie  parties  to  the  Italian  war  of  1859  were  all  parties  to  tlie  Declaration  of 
Pane,  privateers  were  not  employed  by  tbem. 

In  the  Mexican  war,  the  United  States  issued  no  letters  of  marque.  Mexico 
isened  them ;  but  they  were  not  taken  up  by  foreigners,  on  account  of  the  repressive 
legislation  and  treaties  of  foreign  powers.  England,  France,  and  other  neutrals, 
especially  prohibited  their  sabjects  fVom  engaging  in  the  war.  By  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  powers  of  Spain,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  subjects  of  either,  found  cruising  as  privateers  ag^net  the  other,  when  their 
respective  countries  were  at  peace,  might  be  treated  as  pirates ;  and  the  United  States 
had  provided  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  subjects  of  powers  making  such  treaties 
found  so  engaged.    (U.  S.  Laws,  ii.  175.) 

When  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Slates  was  imminent,  and  alter  the  rebellion  had 
organized  a  government,  Earl  RuEsell  sought  to  obtain  the  accession  of  what  appeared 
t    h    th       m'  g  gnt     t    tl     Declaration  of  Paris;  but  the  rebel  government, 

b    tl     pro     m  ff  D  April  17,  1861,  offered  letters  of  marque 

e<,  al  tr  es      In  m  y  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 

ft  p      la  V  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  of  a 

ockid  11         p  oast,  Mr.  Seward  sent  an  offer  of  the  United 

Sta  g  the  Declaration  of  Paris  a&  it  stood,  without 

■wai     g  h  p         ed    m  ndnient  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  powers. 

After  a  long  eorrespondence  between  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Adams,  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Day- 
Ion,  and  M.  Thouvenel,  from  which  it  appeared  that  France  and  Great  Britain  would 
act  together,  and  which  developed  several  technical  difficulties.  Lord  Russell  at  last 
agreed  to  separate  conventions  of  Great  Britain  and  France  with  the  United  States, 
adopting  the  four  points  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris;  adding,  however,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams  (of  July  31,  1861),  these  words:  "I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  the  engagement  will  be  prospeetive,  and  will  not  invalidate  any  thing 
already  done."  The  United  Stales  Government  requesting  an  eaplanation  of  this 
sentence.  Lord  Bussell  transmitted  the  following  form  of  declaration  to  be  made  by 
Great  Britain  on  signing  the  convention  :  "  In  affixing  his  signature  to  tlie  conven- 
tion of  this  day  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britidn  and  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Earl  Russell  declares,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty, 
that  Her  Majesty  does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall 
have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences  now  prevdling  in  the 
United  Slates."  The  United  Slates  Government  declined  to  make  a  convention  with 
this  ex  parte  declaration  attached,  and  Great  Britain  declined  to  proceed  without  it : 
so  the  project  of  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration  fell  through. 
(Earl  Kussell  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aug.  19, 1861.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Aug.  30, 
1861.  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  RusseU,  Aug.  28,  1861.  Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 
Sept.  7,  1861.) 

Earl  Uussell,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  Aug.  28, 1861,  explains  the  purpose  of 
Great  Britaiii  in  making  the  special  declaradon.    It  was  this ;  As  Great  Britain  has 
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booty  has  been  carried  into  a  place  of  safety,  infra  prasidia  of  the 
captor,  (a) 

Recap-  §  360.  As  to  ships  (ttid  goods  captured  at  sea,  and 

eaivage.  aftcrwards  recaptured,  rules  are  adopted  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  applicable  to  other  personal  prop- 
erty. These  rules  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  different 
classes  of  cases  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Thus,  the  re- 
capture may  be  made  cither  from  a  pirate ;  from  a  captor,  clothed 
with  a  lawful  commission,  but  not  an  enemy ;  or,  lastly,  from  an 
enemy. 

Recap-  §  361.   1.  In  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 

piraies.  property  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owner ;  for 
as  pirates  have  no  lawful  right  to  make  captures,  the  property  has 
not  been  divested.  The  owner  has  merely  been  deprived  of  Ids 
possession,  to  wliich  ho  is  restored  by  the  recapture.      For  the 

acknowledged  belligerent  rights  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Confederacy  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  mnat,  in  eoneietency,  regard  the  Con- 
federate privateers  as  lawfiil  belligerente ;  while  the  United  States,  claiming  sovei^ 
eign  jurisdiction  over  the  Confederacy,  and  that  all  its  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the 
Ifiws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  might  lu^ue  that  the  parlies  to  the  declaration 
would  be  bound,  after  the  accession  of  the  United  States,  to  treat  the  privateers  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  as  pirates. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr,  Adams  replied,  tbat  the  United  States  were  not  willing  to 
agree  to  a.  special  restriction,  by  one  power,  of  a  declaration  of  so  general  and  lasting 
a  character,  and  to  which  so  many  were  parlies,  and  as  to  which  there  was  no  mutu- 
ality proposed  in  case  of  civil  dissensions  in  the  dominions  of  the  otlier  powers.  (U.  8. 
Dip.  Corr.  1861.) 

In  the  civil  war.  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  issue  letters  of  marque; 
but  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  power.  The  rebel  government  offered  its  letters  of 
marque ;  but,  as  nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  had  warned  their  sulgecls  that  if  they 
served  in  privateers  in  the  war,  their  governments  would  not  interfere  to  protect 
tlieni,  and  as  tlie  United  States  hod  threatened  to  treat  such  persons  as  pirates,  and 
tlie  naval  power  of  the  United  States  was  formidable,  no  avowedly  foreign  private 
armed  vessels  took  letters  of  marque;  and  the  ostensibly  Confederate  vessels  were 
commiBSionod  as  of  ils  regular  navy.  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Adams  to  say  to 
Lord  Russell,  that,  if  the  United  States  made  use  of  privateers  under  the  act,  it  would 
be  only  to  suppress  the  piracy  of  European  gunboats  fitted  out  and  sent  &om  their 
ports,  in  disregard  of  their  obligations  to  the  United  States,  to  prey  tipon  American 
commerce.  (Letter  of  July  12,  1862 :  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr,  1862,  p.  135.)  The  provisions 
in  the  treaties  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  1778  with  France,  that  tlie  subjects 
of  either,  serving  aa  privateers  against  the  other,  when  the  respective  nations  were  at 
peace,  might  be  treated  as  pirates,  have  expired;  and  they  have  not  been  renewed 
in  the  later  treaties.]  —  D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  3;  cap.  9,  §  14.    Kliiher,  Droit 
des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  264.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  13,  g  196 ; 
eh.  14,  §  209.    Heflter,  Europ.  Volker.  g  186. 
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service  thus  rendered  to  Mm,  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to  a  remu- 
neration in  the  nature  of  salvage.  («) 

Thus,  hy  tlie  Marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  liv.  iii, 
tit.  9,  des  Prises,  art.  10,  it  is  provided,  that  the  ships  and  effects 
of  the  subjects  or  allies  of  France,  retaken  from  pirates,  and 
claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  hcing  reported  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, shall  be  jestored  to  the  owner,  upon  payment  of  one  third 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  goods,  as  salvage.  And  the  same  is 
the  law  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  tlic  municipal 
law  of  any  particular  State  may  ordain  a  different  rule  as  to  its 
own  subjects.  Tlius  the  former  usage  of  Holland  and  Venice 
gave  tiie  whole  property  to  tlie  retakers,  on  the  principle  of  public 
utility ;  as  does  that  of  Spain,  if  the  property  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  pirates  twenty-four  hours,  (i) 

§  362.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  above  article  f9,''l?''"'^ 
of  the  French  Ordinance,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  recap-  Pothier. 
ture  be  made  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  State,  the  law 
of  which  gives  to  the  recaptors  the  whole  of  the  property,  it  could 
not  be  restored  to  the  former  owner:  and  he  cites,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  favor  of  a 
Dutch  subject,  who  had  retaken  a  French  vessel  from  pirates,  (a) 
To  this  interpretation  Pothier  objects  that  tlie  laws  of  Holland 
having  no  power  over  Frenchmen  and  their  property  within  the 
territory  of  France,  the  French  subject  could  not  thereby  be  de- 
prived of  the  property  in  his  vessel,  which  was  not  divested  by  the 
piratical  capture  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  ought 
consequently  to  be  restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  salvage 
prescribed  by  the  ordinance.  (6) 

Under  the  term  allies  in  this  article  are  included  neutrals;  and 
Valin  holds  that  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  friendly  powers, 
retaken  from  pirates  by  French  captors,  ought  not  to  be  restored 
to  them  upon  the  payment  of  salvage,  if  the  law  of  their  own  coun- 
try gives  it  wholly  to  the  retakers ;  otherwise  tliere  would  be  a 

(a)  Grotins,  d?  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.  lib.  iii.  cap.  fl,  g  17.  Loccenius,  ih  Jur.  Marit.  lib. 
ii.  ch.  2,  No.  4.  Brown's  Civ.  anil  Adm.  Law,  ii.  eh.  8, 461.  "  Ea  qu^  piral^  nobis 
oripuerunt,  non  opus  habent  posHiminio ;  quia  jus  gentiam  illis  non  concedit,  ut  jus 
domiDii  mutari  possiiit."    Dig.  de  C^t.  et  Posd.  revera. 

((>)  Grotius  par  Barbeyrac,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  9,  §  16,  No,  1,  and  note. 

(a)  Valin,  Comm.  sur  I'Ord.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,  art.  10. 

(A)  Pothier,  Trait6  de  Propriety,  No.  101. 
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defect  of  reciprocity,  which  would  offend  against  that  impartial 
justice  due  from  oue  State  to  another,  (e)^'* 

Becapture  §  ggg.  2.  If  tlie  property  be  rctaltcu  from  a  captor 
property,  clothed  with  a  lawful  commission,  but  not  an  enemy, 
there  would  still  be  as  little  doubt  tliat  it  must  be  restored  to  tlie 
original  owner.  For  the  set  of  taking,  being  in  itself  a  wrongful 
act,  could  not  change  the  property,  which  must  still  remain  in 
him. 

If,  however,  the  neutral  vessel,  thus  recaptured,  were  laden  with 
contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy  of  the  first  captor,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  they  should  be  restored,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  liable  to  be  coniiscated  as  prize  of  war  to  the  first  cap- 
tor. Martens  states  the  case  of  a  Dutch  ship,  captured  by  the 
British,  under  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  and  recaptured  by 
the  French,  which  waa  adjudged  to  be  restored  by  the  Council  of 
Prizes,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  vessel  could  not  have  been 
justly  condemned  in  the  British  prize  courts.  But  if  the  case  had 
been  tliat  of  a  trade,  considered  contraband  by  tlie  law  of  nations 
and  treaties,  the  original  owner  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
restitution,  (a) 

§  364.  In  general,  no  salvage  is  due  for  the  recapture 


recapture  of  of  Dcutral  vessels  and  goods,  upon  the  principle  that 
neut£  the  hberation  of  a  bonce  fidwi  ncutr^  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  of  the  captor  is  no  beneficial  service  to  the  neutral, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  enemy  would  he  compelled  by  the  tribunals 
of  his  own  country  to  malce  restitution  of  the  property  tlius  rm- 
justly  seized. 

The  case  g  365.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  French 
lira.  Council  of  Prizcs  determined,  in  1800,  that  the  Ameri- 

can ship  Statira,  captured  by  a  British,  and  recaptured  by  a  French 

(c)  Valin,  Coram,  eur  I'Ord.  IIt.  iii.  tit.  9,  art,  10. 

['■"  Hantefeuille,  Droits  des  Nat,  Neutr.  torn.  iv.  p.  427.  Acta  13  &  U  Victoria, 
ch.  26, 27 ;  and  17  &  18  Victoria,  ch.  19, 78 ;  and  27  &  28  VieWria,  §  40.  In  the  United 
Slates,  recaptures  from  pirates  are  restored  to  the  owners,  subject  to  savage ;  but  the 
amount  of  salrage  in  such  cases  is  not  regulated  by  a  fixed  rule,  but  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  upon  the  circumatancea  of  each  case,  unless  under  treaty  stipulations. 
(U.  S.  Laws,  sii.  814,)  As  to  recaptures  in  war,  see  note  175,  in/ro,  on  SeeaptureH.]~-D. 

(a)  Martens,  Essai  sur  les  Prises  et  les  Beprises,  §  52.    "  Sa  majestfi  a  jxtgi  pen- 
dant la  lierniere  giierte,  qae  hi  reprise  du  navire  neuire  feite  par  nn  corsaire  Francais 
(lorsque  Ic  nayire  nMtait  pas  ohargiS  de  merchandises  prohibees,  ni  d.infl  Ic  cas  d'etre 
coufisqu^  par  renuemi)  fitajt  nulle."     Code  des  Prises,  au  1784,  torn.  ii. 
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cruiser,  should  be  restored  to  the  original  owner,  although  the 
cargo  was  condemned  as  contraband  or  enemy's  property.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  was  founded  upon  the  conclusions  of  M. 
Portalia,  who  stated  that  tho  recapture  of  foreign  neutral  vessels 
by  French  cruisers,  whether  public  ships  or  privateers,  gave  no 
title  to  the  retakers.  The  French  prize  code  only  applied  to 
French  vessels  and  goods  recaptured  from  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  universal  law  of  nations,  a  neutral  vessel  ought  to  be 
respected  by  all  nations.  If  slie  is  unjustly  seized  by  tlie  cruisers 
of  any  one  belligerent  nation,  this  is  no  reason  why  another  should 
become  an  accomplice  in  this  act  of  injustice,  or  should  endeavor 
to  profit  by  it.  Prom  this  maxim  it  followed  as  a  corollary  that  a 
foreign  vessel,  asserted  to  be  neutral,  and  recaptured  by  a  French 
cruiser  from  the  enemy,  ought  to  be  restored  on  due  proof  of  its 
neutrality.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  wliy  treat  a  foreign  vessel  with 
more  favor  in  this  case  than  a  French  vessel  ?  The  reason  was 
obvious.  On  the  supposition  on  which  the  regulations  relating  to 
this  matter  were  founded,  the  French  ship  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  would  have  been  lost  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been 
retaken  ;  consequently  the  recapture  is  a  prize  taken  from  the 
enemy.  If  the  case,  however,  be  that  of  a  foreign  vessel,  asserted 
to  be  neutral,  the  seizure  of  this  vessel  by  the  enemy  does  not 
render  it  if  m  facto  the  property  of  the  enemy,  since  its  confiscation 
has  not  yet  been  pronounced  by  the  competent  judge ;  until  that 
judgment  has  been  pronounced,  tlie  vessel  thus  navigating  under 
the  neutral  flag  loses  neither-  its  national  character  nor  its  rights. 
Althougli  it  has  been  seized  as  prize  of  war,  it  may  ultimately  be 
restored  to  the  original  owner.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
recapture  of  this  vessel  cannot  transfer  the  property  to  the  recap- 
tor.  The  question  of  neutrality  remains  entire,  and  must  be  de- 
termined, before  such  a  transmutation  of  property  can  take  place. 
Such  was  tJie  language  of  all  public  jurists,  and  such  was  the 
general  usage  of  all  civiliKod  nations.  It  followed  that  the  vessel 
in  question  was  not  confiscable  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.  Before  such  a  sentence  could  be  pro- 
nounced, the  French  tribunal  must  do  what  the  enemy's  tribunal 
would  have  done ;  it  must  determine  the  question  of  neutrafity ; 
and  that  being  determined  in  favor  of  tlie  claimant,  restitution 
would  follow  of  course,  (a) 

(a)  D^ision  relaUve  ii  la  priee  da  navire  le  StaUra,  6  Thormidor,  an  8,  pp.  2-4. 
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Exception  §  ^^6*  To  tliis  general  rule,  however,  an  important 
to  this  rule,  exception  has  been  made,  founded  on  tlie  principle  above 
quoted  from  the  Code  dea  Prises,  in  the  case  where  tlie  vessel  or 
cargo  recaptured  was  practically  liable  to  be  confiscated  by  the 
enemy.  In  that  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  property  be 
justly  liable  to  be  thus  confiscated  according  to  the  law  of  nations  ; 
since  that  can  make  no  difference  in  the  meritorious  nature  of  the 
service  rendered  to  the  original  owner  by  the  recaptor.  For  the 
ground  upon  which  salvage  is  refused  by  the  general  rule,  is,  that 
the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  will  duly  respect  the  obli- 
gations of  that  law  ;  a  presumption  which,  in  the  wars  of  civilized 
States,  as  they  are  usually  carried  on,  each  belligerent  nation  is 
bound  to  entertain  in  its  dealings  witli  neutrals.  But  if,  in  point 
of  fact,  those  obligations  are  not  duly  observed  by  those  tribunals, 
and,  in  consequence,  neutral  property  is  unjustly  subjected  to  con- 
iiscation  in  tliem,  a  substantial  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  origi- 
nal owner  in  rescuing  his  property  from  this  peril,  which  oi^ht  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  payment  of  salvage.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  th?  Courts  of  Admiralty,  botli  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  during  the  maritime  war  which  was  terminated 
by  tlie  Peace  of  Amiens,  pronounced  salvage  to  be  due  upon  neu- 
tral property  retaken  from  Prench  cruiaers.  During  the  revolution 
in  France,  groat  irregularity  and  confusion  had  ai'isen  in  the  prize 
code  formerly  adopted,  and  had  crept  into  the  tribunals  of  that 
country,  by  which  neuti'al  property  was  liable  to  condemnation 
upon  grounds  both  unjust  and  unknown  to  the  law  of  nations. 
The  recapture  of  neutral  property,  which  might  have  been  exposed 
to  confiscation  by  means  of  this  irregularity  and  confusion,  was, 
therefore,  considered  by  the  American  and  British  courts  of  prize, 
as  a  meritorious  service,  and  was  accordingly  remunerated  by  the 
payment  of  salvage,  (a)  These  abuses  were  corrected  under  the 
consular  government,  and  so  long  as  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Prizes  were  conducted  by  that  learned,  and  virtuous  magis- 
trate, M.  Portalis,  there  was  no  particular  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  neutral  nations  as  to  the  practical  administration 
of  the  prize  code  until  the  promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree  in 
1806.     Tliis  measure  occasioned  the  exception  to  the  rule  as  to 

(a)  The  War  Onskan,  Robinson's  Adiii.  Rep.  ii.  299;  The  Eleonora  Cathflrina, 
lb.  iv.  156;  The  Carlotta,  lb.  v.  54;  The  Himljess,  lb.  ri.  104.  Talbot  u.  Seemau, 
Ctanch's  Rep.  i.  1.     S.  C.  Dallas's  Eep.  iv.  34. 
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salvage  to  be  revived  in  tlie  practice  of  the  British  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty, who  again  adjudged  salvage  to  be  paid  for  the  recapture 
of  neutral  property  which  was  liable  to  condemnation  under  tliat 
decree,  (J)  It  is  true  that  the  decree  had  remained  practically 
inoperative  upon  American  property,  until  the  condemnation  of 
the  cargo  of  The  Horizon  by  the  Council  of  Prizes,  in  October, 
1807 ;  and  therefore  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  in  strictness,  that 
the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  ought  not  to  have  decreed  salvage 
ill  the  case  of  The  Sansom,  more  especially  as  the  convention  of 
1800,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  was  still  in  force,  the 
terms  of  which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  decree.  But  as  the  cargo  of  The  Horizon  was  con- 
demned in  obedience  to  the  imperial  rescript  of  the  18th  Septem- 
ber, 1807,  having  been  taken  before  the  capture  of  The  Sansom, 
whether  that  rescript  bo  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  a  doubt- 
ful point  in  the  original  decree,  or  as  a  declaration  of  an  anterior 
and  positive  provision,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  The  Sansom  would 
have  been  condemned  under  it ;  consequently  a  substantial  benefit 
was  rendered  to  the  neutral  owner  by  the  recapture,  and  sal- 
vage was  due  on  the  principle  of  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
And  tlie  same  principle  might  justly  be  successively  applied  to 
the  prize  proceedings  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  during  the  last 
European  war,  which  was  characterized  by  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  wliich,  in  many  cases,  rendered 
the  rescue  of  neutral  property  from  the  grasp  of  their  cruisers  and 
prize  courts,  a  valuable  service  entitling  tlic  recaptor  to  a  remu- 
neration in  the  shape  of  salvage. 

§  367.  3.  Lastly,  the  recapture  may  be  made  from  an  Kecopture 
enemy.  enemy. 

The  j'ms  postUminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  by  which 
persons  or  things  taken  by  tlie  enemy  were  held  to  be  restored  to 
their  former  state,  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  It  was  applied  to  free 
persona  or  slaves  returning  ^08(Km«?iM,*' and  to  real  property  and 
certain  movables,  such  as  ships  of  war  and  private  vessels,  except 
fishing  and  pleasure  boats.  These  things,  therefore,  when  retaken, 
were  restored  to  the  original  proprietor,  as  if  they  had  never  been 


(i)  The  Sansom,  Eobinaon's  Adiu.  Hep.  vi.  410.     The  Acteon,  Edwards's  Adm. 
Eep.  i.  254. 
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out  of  liis  control  and  possession,  (a)  Grotius  attests,  and  his 
authority  is  supported  by  that  of  the  Coiisolato  del  Mare,  tliat  by 
the  ancient  maritime  law  of  Europe,  if  the  tiling  captured  were 
carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the  enemy,  the  jus  postUminii  was  con- 
sidered a.s  forfeited,  and  tlie  former  owner  was  not  entitled  to 
restitution.  Grotius  also  states,  that  by  the  more  recent  law 
established  among  the  European  nations,  a  possession  of  twenty- 
four  hours  was  deemed  sufficient  to  divest  tlie  property  of  the 
original  proprietor,  even  if  the  captured  thing  had  not  been  carried 
infra  prwsidia.  (5)  And  Loccenius  considers  the  rule  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession  as  the  general  law  of  Christendom  at  the 
time  when  he  wi'ote.  (o)  So,  also,  Bynkershoek  states  tlie  general 
maritime  law  to  be,  that  if  a  ship  or  goods  be  carried  infra  prcesidia 
of  the  enemy,  or  of  his  ally,  or  of  a  neutral,  the  title  of  the  original 
proprietor  is  completely  divested,  (d) 

Rule  of  §  ^^®'  ^'^  ^^-  Scott,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  tiie 
amicable  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  case  of  The  Santa 
orreuiimK'i-  Cruz  and  other  Portuguese  vessels  recaptured,  in  1796 
to 'recap-  and  1797,  from  the  common  enemy  by  a  British  cruiser, 
property  of  Stated  that  it  was  certainly  a  question  of  much  eurios- 
^'^^-  ity  to  inquire  what  was  the  true  rule  on  this  subject. 

"  When  I  say  the  true  rule,  I  mean  only  the  rule  to  which  civil- 
ized nations,  attending  to  just  principles,  ought  to  adhere  ;  for  tlie 
moment  you  admit,  as  admitted  it  must  he,  that  the  practice  of 
nations  is  various,  you  admit  that  there  is  no  rule  operating  with 
the  proper  force  and  authority  of  a  general  law.  It  may  be  fit 
there  should  be  some  rule,  and  it  might  be  either  the  i-ule  of 
immediate  possession,  or  the  rule  of  peruoctation  and  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession ;  or  it  might  be  tlie  rule  of  bringing  infra 
prcendia;  or  it  might  be  a  rule  requiring  an  actual  sentence  or 
condemnation :  either  of  these  rules  might  be  sufficient  for  general 

(a)  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  12,  Dig.  1.  49,  tit.  15.  "Navis  longis  atq^ue  oneratiis,  postlimi- 
nium est,  non  piscatlla  aut  voluptatis  causa."    Dig,  4y. 

(61  "  Cui  couEequens  esse  Tidetur,  ut  in  mari  naves,  et  res  ali^e  captoe  censeantur 
turn  demum,  ciini  in  navalia  aut  portus,  aut  ad  eum  locum  ubi  tota  classis  se  tenet, 
perducta  sunt ;  nam  tmic  desperari  ineipit  recuperatio,  sed  recentioii  jure  ginlium  inter 
EurnpEeoB  populoa  introductum,  videmos,  ut  talia  capta  cenEeantur  ubi  per  horas 
Tiginti  quatuor  in  potestate  hostium  fuerint."  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6,  5  8.  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap.  287,  §  1.  Wliealon's  Eep.  v. ;  Appendix,  56. 
Ayala,  de  Jur.  Bel.  acPaC.  cap.  5.    Wheaton's  Hisl.  Law  of  Nations,  45. 

(c)  Loccenius,  de  Jure  Marit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  §  4. 

{d)  Bynkerslioek,  Quiest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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practical  convenience,  althow^h  in  theory  perhaps  one  might  appear 
more  just  than  another ;  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such  rule 
of  practice.  Nations  concur  in  principles,  indeed,  so  far  as  to 
require  firm  and  secure  possession  ;  hut  these  rules  of  evidence 
respecting  that  possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  sucli 
opposite  conclusions,  that  tlie  mere  unity  of  principle  forms  no 
uniform  rule  to  regulate  the  general  practice.  But  were  the  public 
opinion  of  European  States  more  distinctly  agreed  on  any  principle, 
as  fit  to  form  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  by  no 
means  follows  tliat  any  one  nation  would  lie  under  an  obligation 
to  observe  it.  That  obligation  could  only  arise  from  a  reciprocity 
of  practice  in  other  nations  ;  for,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  different  rule  among  other  nations,  it  would  become 
not  only  lawful,  hut  necessary  to  that  one  nation  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent conduct :  for  instance,  were  there  a  rule  prevailuig  among 
other  nations,  that  the  immediate  possession,  and  the  very  act  of 
capture  should  divest  the  property  from  the  first  owner,  it  would 
be  absurd  in  Great  Britain  to  act  towards  them  on  a  more  ex- 
tended principle,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
brin^g  ir^ra  prcesidia,  though  probably  the  true  rule,  should  in 
all  cases  of  recapture  be  deemed  necessary  to  divest  the  onginal 
proprietor  of  his  right.  The  effect  of  adhering  to  such  a  rule 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  British  subjects ;  and  a.  rule,  from 
which  gross  injustice  must  ensue  in  practice,  can  never  be  the 
true  rule  of  law  between  independent  nations ;  for  it  caimot  be 
supposed  to  bo  tlie  duty  of  any  country  to  make  itself  a  martyr 
to  speculative  propriety,  were  that  established  on  clearer  demon- 
stration than  such  questions  will  generally  admit.  Where  mere 
abstract  propriety,  therefore,  is  on  one  side,  and  real  practical 
justice  on  the  other,  the  rule  of  substantial  justice  must  be  held 
to  he  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  between  independent 
States. 


State  to  apply  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  allies  ? 
I  should  answer,  that  the  liberal  and  rational  proceeding  would 
be  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  the  rule  of  that  country  to 
which  the  recaptured  property  belongs,  I  admit  the  practice  of 
nations  is  not  so ;  but  I  think  such  a  rule  would  he  botli  liberal 
and  just.     To  the  recaptured,  it  presents  his  own  consent,  bound 
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up  in  tlie  legislative  wisdom  of  his  own  country :  to  the  recaptor, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  injurious,  where  the  rule  of  the  recap- 
tured would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor  prevailing 
among  his  own  countrymen,  would  restore,  it  brings  an  obvious 
advantage ;  and  even  in  case  of  immediate  restitution,  under  the 
rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing  country  would  rest  secure 
in  the  reliance  of  receiving  reciprocal  justice  in  its  turn. 

"  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should  be  disappointed  ? 
—  Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation ;  which,  in  the 
disputes  of  independent  States,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  vindictiTe 
retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and  equal  measure  of  civil  retribution. 
This  will  be  their  ultimate  security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  trust.  For  the  transactions  of  States  cannot  be 
balanced  by  minute  arithmetic ;  something  must,  on  all  occasions, 
be  hazarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumption. 

"  Or  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  there  is  no  rule  in  the  country  of 
the  recaptured  ?  —  I  answer,  first,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed ; 
there  may  be  no  ordinance,  no  prize  acts  immediately  applying  to 
recapture  ;  but  there  is  a  law  of  habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing 
and  known  principle  on  the  subject,  in  all  civilized  commercial 
countries  :  it  is  the  common  practice  of  European  States,  in  every 
war,  to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the  subject  of  prize ;  but 
till  they  appear.  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  law  and  uaage  on 
which  they  proceed,  from  habit  and  ancient  practice,  as  regularly 
as  they  afterwards  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their  prize 
acts.  But  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in  which  no 
rule  prevails,  —  the  recaptm-ing  country  must  of  necessity  apply 
its  own  rule,  and  rest  on  tlie  presumption  that  that  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  administered  in  the  future  practice  of  its  allies. 

"Again,  it  is  said  that  a  country  applying  to  other  countries 
their  own  respective  rules,  will  have  a  practice  discordant  and 
irregular  :  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  will  be  a  discordance  proceeding 
from  the  most  exact  uniformity  of  principle ;  it  will  be  idem  per 
diveraa.  It  is  asked,  also,  wQl  you  adopt  the  rules  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers  ?  If  you  take  the  people  of  Tujiis  and  Algiers  for  your 
allies,  undoubtedly  you  must ;  you  must  act  towards  them  on  tlie 
same  rules  of  relative  justice  on  which  you  conduct  yourselves 
towards  other  nations.  And  upon  the  whole  of  these  objections  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  a  rule  may  bear  marks  of  apparent  incon- 
sistency, and  yet  contain  much  relative  fitness  and  propriety;  a 
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regulation  may  be  extremely  unfit  to  be  made,  wliicli  yet  shall  be 
extremely  fit,  and  shall  indeed  be  the  only  fit  rule  to  be  observed 
towards  other  parties,  who  have  originally  established  it  for  them- 
selves. 

"  So  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  myself  on  the  mere 
question  of  propriety ;  but  it  is  much  more  material  to  consider, 
what  is  the  actual  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  England  on  this 
Bubje'ct.  I  understand  it  to  be  clearly  this,  that  the  maritime  law 
of  England,  having  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  or 
salvage  with  respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects, 
gives  tlie  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears  tliat  they 
act  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle.  In  such  a 
case,  it  adopts  tlieir  rule,  and  treats  tliem  according  to  their  own 
measure  of  justice,  Tliis  I  consider  to  be  the  tme  statement  of 
tlie  law  of  England  on  this  subject.  It  was  clearly  so  i-ecognized 
in  the  case  of  Tlie  San  Jago ;  a  case  which  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
insinuated,  decided  on  special  circumstances,  nor  on  novel  princi- 
ples, but  on  principles  of  established  use  and  authority  in  the  juris- 
pnidence  of  tliis  country.  In  the  discussion  of  that  case,  much 
attention  was  paid  to  an  opinion  found  among  the  manuscript  col- 
lections of  a  very  distinguished  practitioner  in  this  profession,  (Sir 
E.  Simpson,)  which  records  the  practice  and  tlie  rule  as  it  was 
understood  to  prevail  in  his  time.  The  rule  is :  that  England 
restores,  on  salvage,  to  its  allies ;  but  if  instances  can  bo  given  of 
British  property  retaken  by  tliem  and  condemned  as  prize,  the 
■  Court  of  Admiralty  will  determine  their  cases  according  to  their 
own  rule."  i^a) 

I  370.  The  law  of  our  own  country  proceeds  on  tlie  Amsnoan 
same  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  to  the  restitution  of  ves-  Jj;^^'}e^? 
sels  or  goods  belonging  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  '™i'™^3L 
recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  our  ships  of  war.  By  the  tion  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  §  3,  it  is  SifrST 
provided  that  the  vessels  or  goods  of  persons  permanently  "u^  ^n!" 
resident  within  the  territory,  and  under  the  protection  of  ™  «°«™y- 
any  foreign  government  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and  i-e- 
takcn  by  their  vessels,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  he  payuig, 
for  salvage,  such  portion  of  the  value  thereof  as  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  such  foreign  governments  shall  be  required  of  any  vessel 

(n)  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  Sanla  Cruz,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  5S-63. 
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or  goods  of  the  United  States  imder  like  circumstances  of  recap- 
ture ;  and  where  no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same 
salvage  shall  be  allowed  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  recapture 
of  the  property  of  persons  resident  within  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Provided  that  no  such  vessel  or  goods 
shall  be  restored  to  such  former  owner,  in  any  case  where  the 
same  shall  have  been  condemned  as  prize  by  competent  authority, 
before  tlie  recapture ;  nor  in  any  case,  where  by  the  law  and  usage 
of  such  foreign  governmojit,  the  vessels  or  goods  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  restored  in  like  circumstances.^'^ 
Laws  of        s  371.  It  becomes  then  material  to  ascertain  what  is 

different  ^ 

coimtries  as  the  law  of  different  maritime  nations  on  tlie  subject  of  re- 
turea"*^  captures ;  and  this  must  be  sought  for  either  in  the  prize 
code  and  judicial  decisions  of  each  country,  or  in  the  treaties  by 
which  tliey  are  bound  to  each  other, 

British  §  ^'^'^-  "^^'^  present  British  law  of  military  salvage  was 

'^"-  established  by  the  statutes  of  tlie  43d  Geo.  III.  ch.  160, 

[I's  Recaptures.  — The  revision  of  tJie  Prize  Code  of  the  United  States,  by  statnte 
of  June  30,  J86i,  ch.  174,  repeals  all  former  statutes  on  the  subject  of  prize.  Its  pro- 
visions as  to  recapture  are  condensed  into  a  single  section  (sec.  21)).  It  adopts  the 
rule  of  restoration  at  any  time  before  condemnation  by  a  competent  authority.  K 
the  recaptured  pTjperty  belonged  to  "  persons  residing  in  or  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,"  restoration  is  to  be  made  "  upon  the  payment  of  such  sum  as  the 
court  may  award  as  salvage,  costs,  and  expenses."  If  the  property  belong  to  persons 
"  permanently  resident  within  tlie  territory  and  under  Ihe  protection  of  any  foreign 
prince,  government,  or  State  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and,  by  the  law  or  usage 
of  such  prince,  government,  or  State,  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  be  restored  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture,  it  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
restored  to  such  owner  upon  his  claim,  upon  such  terms  as,  by  the  law  or  usage  of 
such  prince,  government,  or  State,  would  l>e  required  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture;  and,  when  no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be 
known,  it  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  restored  upon  the  payment  of  such  salvage,  costs, 
and  expenses  as  the  court  shall  order."  In  all  eases  where  the  court  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  salvage,  it  is  to  be,  not  by  aSsed  rule,  as  before,  but  "a  meet  and  compe- 
tent sura,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case."  But  nothing  in  the  act  is  to 
be  "construed  tocontraveneany  trea^of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  if  by  any 
treaty  there  is  to  be  restoration  vrithout  salvage,  or  a  fined  proportion  is  to  be  given 
as  salvage,  the  treaty  provision  will  govern  the  court,  (Act  30th  June,  1861,  ch.  174, 
g  29.  U.S.  Laws,  siil.  3H.)  In  the  case  of  The  Lilla  (Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.;  and 
Law  Reporter,  sxv.  p.  92),  Judge  Sprague  decided  that  restitution  should  be  made 
of  the  prize  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  her  former  owners,  although  she  had 
been  condemned  as  prize  by  a  court  at  Charleston,  S.C,  established  by  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment as  a  prize  court.  Tliis  was  on  the  clear  ground  that  a  court  of  the  United 
Slates  could  not  recognize  as  valid,  or  give  any  effect  to,  an  act  of  such  a  tribunal  in 
the  case  of  property  of  its  own  citizens.]  —  D. 
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and  the  45th  Geo,  III.  ch.  72,  which  provide  that  any  vessel,  or 
goods  therein,  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  taken  by  the 
enemy  as  prize,  which  shall  be  retaken,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
former  owners,  upon  payment  for  salvage  of  one  eighth  part  of 
the  value  thereof,  if  retaken  by  His  Majesty's  ships  ;  and  if  re- 
taken by  any  privateer,  or  other  ship  or  vessel  under  His  Majesty's 
protection,  of  one  sixth  part  of  such  value.  And  if  the  same  shall 
have  been  retaken  by  the  joint  operation  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
and  privateers,  ijien  the  proper  court  shall  order  such  salvage  to 
he  paid  as  shall  he  deemed  fit  and  reasonable.  But  if  the  vessel 
so  retaken  shall  appear  to  have  been  set  fortli  by  the  enemy  as 
a  ship  of  war,  then  the  same  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former 
owners,  but  shaU  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors.'f^ 

§  873.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1800,  ch.  American 
xiv.  §§  1,  2,  provides  that,  in  case  of  recaptures  of  vessels  '*"■ 
or  goods  belonging  to  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  same  not  having  been  condemned  as 
prize  by  competent  authority,  before  tlie  recapture,  shall  be  restored 
on  payuient  of  salvage  of  one  eighth  of  the  value  if  recaptured  by  a 
public  ship ;  and  if  the  recaptured  vessel  shall  appear  to  have  been 

[i''^  TheBrilishParliamentpaeeespriMaclsiisuallj'toineeteachiiewwar.  Aroyal 
proclamation  declares  the  tojal  intention,  of  the  royal  bounty,  to  give  to  captors  certain 
shares,  or  the  whole,  as  may  be,  of  prizes  captured  in  tJie  existing  war,  and  regulates 
the  distribution  of  prize-money  among  captors,  Au  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  at  Che 
same  time,  referring  to  the  proclamation,  and  establishing,  apparently  independently, 
the  same  rights  in  captors  and  rules  for  distribution.  It  is  singialar,  that  in  none  of 
the  British  prize  deeisione  is  this  peculiarity  noticed ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
learn  from  them  what  is  tlie  source  of  authority  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The 
explanation  of  tills  twofold  action  probably  is,  that  while  it  is  not  questioned  that  all 
prizes  belong  to  tlie  crown,  yet  Parliament  does  deny  the  right  of  tlie  crown  to  give 
away  property  which  it  holds  strictly  in  its  sovereign  or  public  capacity,  as  a  trust;  and 
takes  the  ground,  tliat  prizes  are  of  this  character,  and  so  confirms  the  royal  grant. 

The  last  prize  act  (27  &  28  Victoria,  §  40)  provides  that  property  of  a  British 
subject,  recaptured  from  a  pubhc  enemy  by  a  king's  ship,  shall  be  restored  on  the 
payment  of  one-eighth  of  its  value,  and,  in  cases  of  estraordinary  merit,  of  not  exceed- 
ing one-quarter,  in  lieu  of  salvage ;  but,  if  the  recaptured  vessel  had  been  "  set  forth 
or  used  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war  "  by  the  enemy,  it  is  not  restored. 

This  statute  difi^rs  i^m  the  United  States  statute  now  in  force  in  three  particu- 
lara :  ( I )  It  regulates  salvage  by  a  fixed  rule,  while  that  of  the  United  States  gives  a 
meet  salvage,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  [%]  It  puts  no  limit  of 
time  or  event  to  the  right  of  restoration,  while  that  of  the  United  Slates  does  not 
restore  after  condemnation  by  a  competent  iribunal.  (3)  The  United  States  statute 
makes  no  exception  in  case  of  vessels  set  forth  or  used  as  vessels  of  war.]  — D. 
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set  forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war  before  such  capture,  or 
afterwards,  and  before  the  recapture,  then  the  salvage  to  be  one 
moiety  of  the  value.  If  the  recaptured  vessel  previously  belonged 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  be  unarmed,  the  sal- 
vage is  one  sixth,  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one  twelfth, 
if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship ;  if  armed,  then  tlie  salvage  to  be 
one  moiety  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one  fourth  if  re- 
captured by  a  public  ship.  In  respect  to  public  armed  ships,  the 
cargo  pays  the  same  rate  of  salvage  as  the  vessel,  by  the  express 
■words  of  the  act ;  but  in  respect  to  private  vessels,  the  rate  of  sal- 
vage (probably  by  some  unintentional  omission  in  the  act)  is  the 
same  on  the  cargo,  ■whether  tlie  vessel  be  armed  or  unarmed,  (a) 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
the  American  and  British  laws  on  tliis  subject ;  the  act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  continuing  the  jus  postUminit  for  ever,  bet'ween  the  original 
owners  and  recaptors,  even  if  there  has  been  a  previous  sentence 
of  condemnation,  unless  the  vessel  retaken  appears  to  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war ;  whilst  the  act  of  Congress 
continues  the  jus  postliminii  until  the  property  is  divested  by  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  competent  court,  and  no  longer ; 
■which  was  also  the  maritime  law  of  England,  until  the  statute 
stepped  in,  and,  as  to  British  suiijects,  revived  the  Jus  postUmmii 
of  the  original  oTvner."^ 

French  |  ^'''4.  By  the  more  recent  French  law  on  the  subject 

]aw.  q£  recaptures,  if  a   French  vessel  be   retaken  from  the 

enemy  after  being  in  his  hands  more  tlian  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
good  prize  to  the  recaptor;  but  if  retaken  before  twenty-four 
hours  have  elapsed,  it  is  restored  to  the  owner,  witli  the  cargo, 
upon  tlie  payment  of  one  third  ti\e  value  for  salvage,  in  case  of 
recapture  by  a  privateer,  and  one  thirtietli  in  case  of  recapture  by 
a  public  ship.  But  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  possession,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  restored  on 
a  salvage  of  one  tenth. 

Although  the  letter  of  the  ordinances,  previous  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  condemned,  as  good  prize,  French  property  recaptured  after 
being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  whether  the 
same  be  retaken  by  public  or  private  armed  vessels ;  yet  it  seems 

(o)  The  Adeline.     Cranch's  Kep,  ix.  2M, 

(I'n  The  Prize  Act  of  80th  June,  1864,  ch.  174,  §  29,  repeals  all  prior  provisions  on 
this  suliject.     See  note  176,  tmie,  on  Becaptnies.]  — D. 
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to  have  been  the  constant  pra^itice  in  France  to  restore  such  prop- 
erty when  recaptured  by  the  king's  ships,  («)  The  reservation 
contained  in  tiie  ordinance  of  tlie  16th  of  June,  1779,  by  which 
property  recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  tlie 
enemy,  was  condemned  to  the  crown,  which  reserved  to  itself 
the  riglit  of  granting  to  the  recaptors  such  reward  as  it  thought 
fit,  made  the  salvf^e  discretionaiy  in  every  case,  it  being  regulated 
by  the  king  in  council  according  to  circumstances.  (J) 

Prance  applies  her  own  rule  to  the  recapture  of  the  property  of 
her  allies.  Thus,  the  Council  of  Prizes  decided  on  the  9tli  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  as  to  two  Spanish  vessels  recaptured  by  a  French 
privateer  after  the  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  that  tliey  should 
be  condemned  as  good  prize  to  the  recaptor.  Had  the  recapture 
been  made  by  a  public  sliip,  whether  before  or  after  twenty-four 
hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  tlie  property  would  have  been 
restored  to  the  original  owner,  according  to  the  usage  with  respect 
to  French  subjects,  and  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  powers,  (c) 

The  French  law  also  restores,  on  payment  of  salvage,  even  after 
twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  in  cases  where  the 
enemy  leaves  the  prize  a  derelict,  or  where  it  reverts  to  the  origi- 
nal proprietor  in  consequence  of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  without  a 
military  roeaptiire.  Thus  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIY,, 
of  1681,  liv,  jii.  tit.  9,  art.  9,  provides  that,  "  if  the  vessel,  without 
being  recaptured,  is  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  or  if,  in  consequence 
of  storms  or  other  accident,  it  comes  into  the  possession  of  our 
subjects,  before  it  has  been  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  (avant 
qu'il  ait  6t4  conduit  dans  aucun  port  ennerai)  ;  it  shall  be  restored 
to  the  proprietor,  who  may  claim  the  same  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  although  it  has  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  poa- 
ecssjon  of  the  enemy."  Pothier  is  of  opinion  that  the  above 
words,  avant  qu'il  ait  SU  conduit  dam  aucun  port  ennemi,  are  to  be 
understood,  not  as  restricting  the  right  of  restitution  to  the  par- 
ticular case  mentioned  of  a  vessel  abandoned  by  the  enemy  before 
being  carried  into  port,  which  case  is  mentioned  merely  as  an 

[«)  Valin,  sur  I'Ord.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,  art.  3.  Traits  dea  Prises,  eh.  6,  g  1,  No.  8,  §  88, 
Pothier,  Traile  de  Propriety,  No.  97.    Emerigon,  des  Assurances,  lorn.  i.  p.  497. 

(i)  Emerigon,  des  Assurances,  torn.  i.  p.  497. 

(c)  Pothier,  de  Propriete',  No.  100.  Emerigon,  torn.  i.  p,  490.  Azuni,  Droit  Mari- 
time de  I'Europe,  Partie  II.  cli.  i,  §  11. 
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example  of  what  ordinarily  happens,  "  parccque  c'est  le  cas 
ordinaire  auquel  un  vaiaseaii  ficliapp4  i  reimcmi  qui  I'a  pris,  ne 
pouvant  pas  gu§res  lui  dchapper  lorsqu'il  a  ^t^  conduit  dans  sea 
ports."  (d)  But  Valin  holds,  tliat  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  are 
to  be  literally  construed,  and  that  the  right  of  the  original  propri- 
etor is  completely  divested  by  tlie  carrying  into  an  enemy's  port. 
He  is  also  of  opinion  tliat  this  species  of  salvage  is  to  be  likened 
to  the  case  of  shipwreck,  and  that  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  one 
third  of  the  value  of  property  saved,  (e)  Azuni  contends  that  the 
rule  of  salvage  in  this  case  is  not  regulated  by  the  ordinance,  but 
is  discretionary,  to  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
service  performed,  which  can  never  be  equal  to  the  rescue  of 
property  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  military  force,  or  to  the 
recovery  of  goods  lost  by  shipwreck.  (/)  Emerigon  is  also  op- 
posed to  Valin  on  this  question,  (gy^ 

SpaniBh         §  875.  Spain  formerly  adopted  the  law  of  Prance  as  to 
law.  recaptures,   having  borrowed  its   prize  code  from  that 

country  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  In  the  case  of  The  San  Jago  (mentioned  in  that 
of  The  Santa  Cruz,  before  cited,)  the  Spanish  law  was  applied, 
upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  the  rule  of  British  recapture 
of  Spanish  property.  But  by  the  subsequent  Spanish  prize  ordi- 
nance of  the  20th  of  June,  1801,  art.  38,  it  was  modified  as  to  the 
property  of  friendly  nations ;  it  being  provided  that  when  the  re- 
captured ship  is  not  laden  for  enemy's  account,  it  shall  be  restored, 
if  recaptured  by  public  vessels,  for  one  eightli,  if  by  privateers  for 

{d)   Pothier,  de  ProprMti?,  No.  99.  (e)  Valin,  sur  I'Ord.  in  loco. 

{/)  Azimi,  Droit  Maritime,  Partie  II,  ch.  i,  §§  8,  9. 

(g)   EmcrigoD,  des  Assurances  torn  i   pp   501,  505.    He  cites,  in  support  of  liiB 
opinion,  the  Consolato  del  Mare  cap  2S7  and  Targa,  cap.  46,  No.  10. 

J173  Tiie  present  position  of  tlie  French  law,  as  derived  from  tiie  ordinance  of 
1681,  aoii  that  of  15tli  June,  1779  and  tlie  arrete  du  2  I'rairial,  an  II,  is  tliia ;  If 
the  recapture  be  made  by  a  public  sliip  the  property  is  restored,  whether  recaptured 
liefore  or  aiter  the  lapse  of  twenly  four  hours  if  by  a  jrivato  ship,  only  in  case  of 
recapture  befbre  the  lapse  of  that  time  The  salvage  in  case  of  a  public  ship  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  of  the  prize  if  recaptured  after  twenty -four  honrs,  and  one-thirtieth 
if  before  that  time.  In  case  of  recapture  h^  a  private  ship,  the  salvage  is  one-third. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  pnvateer  loes  not  make  restitution  after  twenty-four  hours. 
The  expenses  of  the  recaptors  are  home  hy  Ihe  recaptured  property.  The  reciqi. 
tured  vessels  of  an  ally  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  those  of  French  sutgects. 
Hautefcuille,  des  Nat.  Neutr  tit  U  ch  3  torn.  iii.  p.  360.  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
des  Prises,  tit.  7,  tom.  ii.  pp  104  lOd  HJleck,  Intern,  Law,  881.  Phimmore. 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  418,  4iB]  — D 
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one  sixth  salvage :  provided  that  the  nation  to  which  such  prop- 
erty belongs  has  adopted,  or  agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  conduct 
towards  Spain.  The  ancient  rule  is  preserved  as  to  recaptures  of 
Spanish  property ;  it  being  restored  witliout  salvage,  if  recaptured 
by  a  king's  ship  before  or  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession ;  and 
if  recaptured  by  a  privateer  within  that  time,  upon  payment  of  one 
tliird  for  salvage  ;  if  recaptured  after  that  time,  it  is  condemned  to 
tlie  recaptora.  .  The  Spanish  law  has  tlie  same  provisions  with  the 
French  in  cases  of  captured  property  becoming  derelict,  or  re- 
verting to  the  possession  of  the  former  owners  by  civil  salvage.™ 

§  376.  Portugal  adopted  the  French  aud  Spanish  law  Portuguese 
of  recaptures,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and  1796.  But  '»"■ 
in  May,  1797,  after  The  Santa  Cruz  was  taken,  and  before  the 
judgment  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  was  pro- 
nounced in  that  case,  Portugal  revoked  her  former  rule  hy  wliich 
twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy  divested  the  property 
of  the  former  owner,  and  allowed  restitution  after  tliat  time,  on 
salvage  of  one  eighth,  if  the  capture  was  by  a  public  ship,  and  one 
fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  In  The  Santa  Cruz  and  its  fellow  cases, 
Sir  W.  Scott  distinguished  between  recaptures  made  before  and 
since  the  ordinance  of  May,  1797  ;  condemning  the  former  where 
the  property  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion, and  restoring  the  latter  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  estab- 
lished by  the  Portuguese  ordinance, 

§  377.  The  ancient  law  of  Holland  regulated  restitu- 
tion on  tlie  payment  of  salvage  at  diiferent  rates,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  the  property  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession,  (a)^ 

§  378.  Tlie  ancient  law  of  Denmark  condemned  after   uani^ 
twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  and  rf".toied  ^^''"■ 
if  the  property  had  been  a  less  time  in  the  enemy's  possession, 

pT9  phillimore  |iii.  §  412)  gives  ia  detail  the  SpaDJsh  ordinances  presenting  some 
features  not  noticed  in  the  text.  He  considers  the  Spanish  law  to  place  recaptiu'ee 
ftom  pirates  suhBlantially  on  the  same  ground  with  rei-aptures  from  enemies.  The 
treaty  between  England  and  Spain  of  3d  February,  1814,  provides  for  a  salvage  of 
one-eighth  to  a  public  ship,  and  one-sisth  to  a  privateer,  and  seems  to  require  restora- 
tion in  all  cases,  without  reference  to  lapse  of  time,  but  not  of  vessels  which  the 
enemy  lias  set  forth  as  vessels  of  war,]  —  D. 

{□)  Bynkershoek,  QuEest.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap,  5. 

pBO  j'oj.  tiig  history  and  particulars  of  the  rules  of  the  Stales  General  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Philhmore,  iii,  §  413.  Becueil  van  Zeezaken,  D.  8,  p.  348.  De  Harteos, 
Esaai,  p,  204,  §  68 1  p.  117,  §  66,]  — D. 
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Upon  payment  of  a  moiety  of  the  value  of  salvage,  "But  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  28th  March,  1810,  restored  Danish  or  allied  property 
■without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  might  have  heen  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  upon  payment  of  one  tliird  the  value.^^^ 

Swedish  §  379.  By  the  Swedish  ordinance  of  1788,  it  is  pro- 
law,  vided,  that  the  rates  of  salvage  on  Swedish  property  shall 
be  one  half  the  value,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  may 
have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession.^^ 

What  §  380.  What  constitutes  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of 

a"8etting  wa»*,  has  been  determined  by  the  British  Courts  of  Prize, 
vessefof*  in  cases  arising  under  the  clause  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
™,"  under  meiit,  whicli  may  serve  for  the  interpretation  of  our  own 
act.  law,  as  the  provisions  are  the  same  in  both.     Thus  it  has 

been  settled,  that  where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave- 
tfade,  and  after  capture  an  additional  number  of  men  were  put  on 
board,  but  there  was  no  commission  of  war,  and  no  additional 
arming,  it  was  not  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  under  the 
act.  (a)  But  a  commission  of  war  is  decisive  if  there  be  guns  on 
board.  (6)  And  where  the  vessel,  after  the  capture,  has  been 
fitted  out  as  a  privateer,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  although 
when  recaptured,  she  is  navigating  as  a  mere  merchant  sliip ;  for 
where  the  former  character  of  a  captured  vessel  had  been  oblit- 
erated by  her  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war,  the  legislature  meant 
to  look  no  further,  but  considered  the  title  of  the  former  owner 
for  ever  extinguished,  (c)  Wliere  it  appeared  tliat  the  vessel  had 
been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
direction  of  Ms  minister  of  the  marine,  it  was  held  as  a  suflicient 
proof  of  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war.  (d)  So  where  t!ie  ves- 
sel is  armed,  and  is  employed  in  the  public  military  service  of  the 
enemy  by  those  who  have  competent  authority  so  to  employ  it, 
although  it  be  not  regularly  commissioned,  (e)  But  the  mere 
employment  in  the  enemy's  military  service  is  not  sufficient ;  but 
if  there  be  a  fair  semblance  of  authority  in  the  person  directing 

P"  But  see  Phillimoro,  iii.  §  414.  De  Martens,  Essai,  pp.  200, 204,  §  68.  Hiibner, 
de  la  Saisie,  p.  11,  App.]  — D. 

[182  phillimore,  iii.  §  416.    De  Martens,  Essai,  207,  g  TO ;  and  p.  49,  note  tj.]  — D. 
(a)  The  Horatio,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  vi.  820. 
(5)   The  Ceylon,  Dodson'a  Adm.  Rep.  i.  105. 
{c)  The  Actif,  Edwards's  Adm.  Eep.  185. 
{d)  Robinson's  Adm.  I(«p.  iii.  65. 
(e)  The  Ceylon,  Dodaon's  Adm.  Kep.  i.  105. 
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the  vessel  to  be  so  employed,  and  nothing  upon  tlie  face  of  the 
proceedings  to  inTalidate  it,  the  court  will  presume  that  he  is  duly 
authorized ;  and  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  Tested  with  this  autliority  as  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron. (/) 

§  381.  It  is  no  objection  to  an  allowance  of  salvage,     j{^ap(Q,e 
or  a  recapture,  that  it  was  made  by  a  non-commissioned  ^y  »■  '^x- 
vessel ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow  atoned 
citizens  in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the 
enemy's  possession ;   and  no  commission  is  necessary  to  give  a 
person  so  employed  a  title  to  the  reward  which  the  law  allots  to 
tliat  meritorious  act  of  duty,  (a)     And  if  a  convoying  ship  recap- 
tures one  of  the  convoy,  which  has  been  previously  captured  by  the 
enemy,  the  recaptora  are  entitled  to  salvage.  (6)      But  a  mere 
rescue  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  same  common  enterprise  gives  no 
right  to  salvage,  (c) 

§  882.  To  entitle  a  party  to  salvage,  as  upon  a  recap-  ^^^f'^^'j 
ture,  there  must  have  been  an  actual  or  constructive  cap-  wtapture, 
ture  ;  for  military  salvage  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where 
the  property  has  not  been  actually  rescued  from  the  enemy,  (a) 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  tlie  enemy  should  have  actual  posses- 
sion; it  is  sufficient  if  the  property  is  completely  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  enemy.  (6)  If,  however,  a  vessel  be  captured  going  in 
distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  thereby  saved,  it  is  merely  a 
case  of  dvil  and  not  of  military/  salvage,  (c)  But  to  constitute 
a  recapture,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  recaptora  should  have  a 
bodily  and  actual  possession ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  hostile  captor,  ((7)  Where  a  hostile 
ship  is  captured,  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and 
again  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  the  original  captors  are  not 
entitled  to  restitution  on  paying  salvage,  but  tlie  last  captors  are 
entitled  to  the  whole  rights  of  prize ;  for,  by  the  first  recapture, 

(/)  The  Georgkna,  Dodeon's  Adm.  Eep.  i.  397. 

(a)  The  Helen,  Robimon'a  Adm,  Hep.  iu.  224. 

(6)  The  Wight,  Eobinson's  Adm.  Rep.  tI.  315. 

(c)  The  BeUe,  Edwards's  Adm.  Eep.  i.  66. 

(a)  The  Franklm,  Robinson's  Adm,  Rep.  iv.  147. 

(J)  The  Edward  and  Mary,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  805.    The  Pensamento 

relJK,  Edwarda's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  116. 

(c)  The  Franklin,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  147. 

(d)  The  Edward  and  Maiy,  Robinson's  Adm.  Hep.  Ui.  305. 
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the  right  of  the  original  captors  is  entirely  divested,  (e)  "Where  the 
original  captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subsequently 
captured  by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  entitled  to  the  prop- 
erty- (/)  But  if  the  abandonment  be  involuntary,  and  produced 
by  tlie  terror  of  superior  force,  and  especially  if  produced  by  tlie 
act  of  tlie  second  captors,  the  rights  of  tlie  original  captors  ai-e 
completely  revived,  {g')  And  where  tlie  enemy  has  captured  a 
ship,  and  afterwards  deserted  the  captured  vessel,  and  it  is  then 
recaptured,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  derelict ;  for 
the  original  owner  never  had  the  animus  delinquendi,  and  tlterefore 
it  is  to  be  restored  on  payment  of  salvage ;  but  as  it  is  not  strictly 
a  recapture  witliin  the  Prize  Act,  the  rate  of  salvage  is  discretion- 
ary. (A)  But  if  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  be  produced  by 
the  terror  of  hostile  force,  it  is  a  recapture  within  tlie  terms  of  the 
act.  (t)  Where  the  captors  abandon  their  prize,  and  it  is  aftei^ 
wards  brought  into  port  by  neutral  salvors,  it  has  been  held,  that 
the  neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to  decree  salvage, 
but  cannot  restore  the  property  to  the  original  belligerent  owners  ; 
for  by  the  capture,  the  captors  acquued  such  a  right  of  property  as 
no  neutral  nation  can  justly  impugn  or  destroy,  and,  consequently, 
the  proceeds,  (after  deducting  salvage,)  belong  to  the  original 
captors ;  and  neutral  nations  ought  not  to  inquire  into  tlie  validity 
of  a  capture  between  belligerents.  (/)  But  if  the  captors  make  a 
donation  of  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  crew,  the  latter  are 
entitled  to  a  remuneration  as  salvors ;  but  after  deducting  salvage, 
the  remaining  proceeds  will  be  decreed  to  tlio  original  owner.  (A) 
And  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  liable  to  but  few  exceptions, 
tliat  the  rights  of  capture  are  completely  divested  by  a  hostile  re- 
capture, escape,  or  voluntary  discharge  of  the  ca|fhired  vessel.  (T) 
And  tbe  same  principle  seems  applicable  to  a  hostile  rescue ;  but 

(e)  Eobinson's  Adm.  Eep.  iv.  217,  note  a.  Wheaton'a  Kep.  i.  125,  The  Astrea, 
Valin,  BUT  I'Ord.  torn.  ii.  pp.  267-259.  Traite'  des  Prises,  th.  6,  g  1.  Pothier,  Traitd 
de  la  Proprii^tii,  Ho.  99. 

(/)  The  Lord  Nelson,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  79.  The  Diligentia,  Dodson'a  Adm. 
Rep.  i.  404, 

(j)  The  Mary,  Wheaton'a  Eep.  ii.  123. 

{h)  The  John  and  Jane,  Kobinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  216. 

(i)  The  Gage,  Eobinson'a  Adm.  Kep.  vi.  273. 

{})  The  Mary  Pord,  Dallas's  Eep.  iii.  188. 

(t)  The  Adventure,  Craneh's  Rep.  viii.  227. 

ll)   Hntison  u.  Guestier,  dtanoh's  Eep.  iv.  203 ;  lb.  vi,  281,  S.  C.    The  Diligentia, 
Dodson'a  Adm.  Eep.  i.  40i. 
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if  the  rescue  be  made  by  the  neutral  crew  of  a  neutral  ship,  it 
may  be  doubtful  how  far  such  an  illegal  act,  which  involves  the 
penalty  of  confiscation,  would  be  held,  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captor's  country,  to  divest  his  original  right  in  case  of  a  subse- 
quent re  capture -■'^ 

P^  Rescue  S^  Neairak.  —  The  law  respecting  rescue  by  neuteala  has  receired  full 
consideration  in  the  late  case  of  the  ship  Emily  St.  Pierre.  This  was  a  Bridah  vessel, 
captured  by  the  United  States  blockading  squadron,  in  the  act  of  breaking  tlie  blockade 
of  Charleaton,  S.C.,  and  ordered  to  Pbiladelpliia  for  adjudication  in  charge  of  a  prize 
crew.  The  original  crew,  by  fraud  and  force,  regained  possession,  and  took  the  vessel 
to  Liverpool  and  restored  her  to  the  possession  of  her  owners.  Mr.  Adams  applied  to 
Earl  Russell  for  a  restoration  of  the  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  the  rescue  was  a  viola- 
tion of  tlie  law  of  nations,  which  ftimished  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation,  and  a 
breach  of  the  duly  of  a  neutral,  who  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
prize  court  of  the  captor.  Earl  Eussell  reftised  the  demand  on  two  grounds,  — Jirsl, 
that,  as  the  rescue  was  not  a  violation  of  any  municipal  law  of  England,  and  as  the 
vessel  was  not  in  the  custody  of  the  British  Giovernment,  that  government  had  no 
legal  right  to  take  her  from  Oie  hands  of  her  owners,  or  to  prosecute  or  proceed  ag^nst 
the  vessel  or  the  owners  for  any  violation  of  law;  and  secunrf,  that,  in  addition  to  Ifta 
technical  objection,  the  offence  was  solely  one  against  tiie  laws  of  war  made  for 
the  benefit  of  captors,  which  the  captors  could  assert  and  vindiotte  only  in  their  own 
tiibunala.  Admitting  that  rescue  was  ground  for  condemnation,  he  contended  that  the 
decree  could  only  be  made  by  the  belligerent  prize  court.  No  other  court,  either  of 
the  belligerent  or  of  a  neutral  eonntcy,  had  jurisdiction  to  condemn  or  restore  properly 
taken  in  war.  If  the  private  neutral  rescues  his  vessel  by  foree,he  takes  all  risks  of  the 
captor's  rights  offeree  recognized  by  nations,  but  nothing  more.  The  courts  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  neutral  country  camiot  decide  that  the  title  lo  the  vessel  lias  passed  to 
the  captors  before  condemnation  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country.  All  they 
caa  do  is  to  restore  to  tlie  captor  the  temporary  possessory  right,  which  he  has 
between  capture  and  condemnation.  Such  possessory  right  he  held  to  he  one  of 
force,  which  the  captor's  government  could  guard  and  assert  by  condemnation  or 
other  penalty  on  the  properly,  if  in  its  possession,  through  its  prize  court ;  but,  even 
hy  the  courts  of  the  captor,  the  neutral  rescuer  could  not  be  personally  punished,  as  for 
a  crime.  He  contended  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  neutral  governments  to  make 
laws  to  enforce  such  belligerent  possessory  rights  against  their  own  citizens,  any  more 
than  it  is  in  case  of  crimes  committed  by  their  own  citizens  abroad,  whom  they  do  not 
even  deliver  up  to  the  offended  government  for  trial,  except  by  treaty  stipulation;  ot 
in  ease  of  violations  of  the  revenue  or  embargo  laws  of  other  countries,  which  they 
never  even  indirectly  take  active  cognizance  of;  or  in  case  of  successful  tireact  of 
blockade. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Adams  cited  a  parallel  case,  in  wiiich 
the  position  of  the  two  governments  was  reversed,  as  early  aa  1799,  that  of  the  brig 
Experience.  She  was  an  American  vessel,  captured  (with  two  other  vessels)  by  a 
British  cruiser,  rescued  by  her  crew,  and  brought  to  Philadelphia.  By  direction  of 
Lord  Grenville,  of  Oct.  21, 1799,  Mr.  Listen  demanded  her  restoration  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  by  letter  of  May  2,  1800.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pickering, 
by  letter  to  Mr.  LisWn,  of  May  3, 1800,  declined  to  interfere,  and  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  inchoate  and  beUigerent  right  of  capfors,  which  the  neutral  government 
camiot  be  expected  to  euforee  against  its  own  subjects ;  hut  referred  the  British  Min- 
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Salvage  §  383.  As  to  rccaptors,  although  their  right  to  salvage 
tKapture,"  is  extinguished  hy  a  subsequent  hostile  recapture  and 
orreaut™*  regular  8entence  of  condemnation,  divesting  the  original 
lion.  owners  of  their  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored 

upon  such  recapture,  and  resume  her  voyage,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  acquittal,  or  a  release  by  the  sovereign  power, 
the  recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their  right  of  salvage,  (a)  And 
recaptors  and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property,  which 
cannot  be  divested  by  other  subjects,  without  an  adjudication  in 
a  competent  court ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  government's  ships  or 
oilicers,  or  for  other  persons,  upon  the  ground  of  superior  author- 
ity, to  dispossess  them  without  cause,  (i)^ 

iater  to  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  United  States,  ^ving  no  opinion  on  the  question 
beyond  declining  executive  intervention. 

The  papers  on  the  interesting  question  of  the  brig  Esperionee  were  searched  for  and 
eschanged  between  the  two  governments  by  both  Earl  Enseell  and  Mr.  Adams ;  and 
Earl  Rnssell  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  opinion 
of  the  law-officer  of  the  crown  had  been  taken  in  that  case,  or  that  any  further  pro- 
ceedings were  had  after  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pickering.  Mr.  Adams,  on  his  port,  did  not 
presB  further  the  case  of  The  Emily  Lit.  Pierre,  nor  attempt  proceedings  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Courts  of  Great  Britain. 

It  may  therefore  he  considered  as  settled  by  these  two  cases,  that  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment is  not  required,  by  executive  action,  to  restore  a  private  vessel  of  one  of  its 
citizens  which  has  been  rescued  by  her  crew  from  her  captors  before  condemnation, 
on  demand  of  the  government  of  the  captors.  The  possessory,  belligerent  right  of  the 
captors  is  not  to  be  enforced  by  neutral  powers  by  any  positive  action  in  the  way  of 
penalty  or  seizure  ftir  restitution.  Whether  the  right  can  be  vindicated  by  a  posses- 
sory suit  by  tlie  captors  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  neutral,  has  not  been  judicially 
delerrnined;  but  the  course  of  the  political  departments  of  both  governments,  and  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  proceeded,  seem  to  settle  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  pohtical 

(Correspondence  of  Earl  Eussell  and  Mr.  Adams,  from  April  24,  1862,  to  July  21, 
1862.  II.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  1862,  pp.  75-148,  at  intervals.)  See  note  175,  swjira,  on  Re- 
captures; and  note  184,  iafra,  on  Salvage  for  Rescue  or  Recapture.]  — D. 

(o)  The  Charlotte  Caroline,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  192. 

\h)  The  Blendenhale,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  414. 

[""  Salsa^  for  Sesaie  or  lUcaptMre.  —  Where  the  original  crew  of  a  vessel,  being 
in  the  custody  of  captors,  rise  upon  them  and  regain  possession,  it  is  called  a  rescue. 
But,  if  the  vessel  is  recovered  from  the  possession  of  the  captors  by  a  force  from 
without,  before  condemnation,  it  is  a  simple  recapture.  In  either  case,  the  retaking 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  or  held  to  be  so  in  eontemplalion  of  law,  if  they 
reclaim  their  property,  a  case  of  salvage  is  presented.  In  a  case  of  rescue  of  a  vessel 
of  commerce,  the  salv^e  is  civil,  and  the  cause  does  not  go  into  a  prize  court. 
Recapture  thim  an  enemy  is  cogniiaUe  by  a  prize  court  as  a  beUigerent  act,  and 
presents  a  case  of  military  salvage,  if,  in  addition  to  the  belligerent  recapture,  there 
has  been  a  voluntary  act  of  saving  from  a  distinct  marine  peril,  beyond  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties,  dvil  salvage  may  he  combined  with  the  military,  and  Incidentally 
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§  384,  In  all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  Kate  of 
ascertained  by  positive  law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  tlie  ^'''™k<'- 
court,  as  well  upon  recaptures  as  in  other  cases,  (a)  And  where, 
upon  a  recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  a  military 
salvage,  under  the  Prize  Act,  the  court  may  also  award  them,  in 
addition,  a  civil  salvage,  if  tliey  have  subsequently  rendered  ex- 
traordinary services  in  rescuhig  the  vessel  in  distress  from  the 
perils  of  the  seas.  (6) 

§  385.  The  validity  of  maritime  captures  must  be  de-  vaudity 
termined  in  a  court  of  the  captor's  government,  sitting  ^^™^^^ 
either  in  his  own  country  or  in  that  of  its  ally.     This  ti 


erty  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  country,  into  ™pt<Jt' 
that  of  an  ally,  or  into  a  neutral  port. 


fthe 


iiy- 


( the  duty  of 
Hpture;  but 

huB  always 
le  recaptors, 

ured  I 


adjudicated  by  the  prize  court  having  cognizance  of  the  recapture.    It ; 

persons  in  the  nava]  service,  in  time  of  war,  to  recapture  aa  much  as  to 

it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  their  government ;  and  the  policy  and  practic 

been,  if  the  owner  claims  hia  veasel,  to  require  Mm  to  pay  salvage  to  I 

which  is  in  lieu  of  the  prize-money  they  would  receive  in  case   h       ca 

had  been  condemned  aa  prize.    The  mariner's  contract  witli  w 

of  commerce,  does  not  oblige  him  to  attempt  a  rescue,  after  cap  ur  be  n 

eneiuy,  in  euch  a  sense  that  Ms  refusal  or  Mlure  to  attempt  it,  i       p    p     ca.     w  uld 

be  a  breach  of  hia  contract.    It  ia,  therefore,  always  a  case  for  sa      g        Tw   F       d 

Rob.  i.  271.     The  Lilla,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii. ;  and  Law  Kepo  9       H     n 

Bob.  iii.  224.) 

If  a  cruiser  takes  a  prize  and  loses  it,  whether  by  rescue,  re      tur 
and  she  is  again  captured  by  a  second  cruiser  of  the  same 

capture  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  captor,  subject  to  salvage  ng  p- 

tore.  For  these  and  like  cases  of  mixed  recapture,  see  Vah  Tru  d  P 
ch.  t!,  §  I.  The  Polly,  Nov.  21,  1780,  Bob.  iv.  217,  no  T  J  gu 
April  3,  1781.     Astrea,  Wheat,  i.  125.     Lord  Nelson,  Edw.  D    g  D  d 

i.  404.    John  and  Jane,  Roh.  iv.  216.    Gage,  Rob.  vi.  273,    Ord     na  D 

Prises,  art.  9,  "De  Propriety,"  No,  99.  Azuni,  Parlie  II.  eh.  4,  g§  b,  9.  Emengon, 
des  Assurances,  tJt.  i.  p.  504-5.  Phillimore'a  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  424.  Chitty's  Law 
of  Nations,  91.  The  Short  Staple,  Cranch,  ix.  56.  Bello,  Princ.  de  Der.  Nat.  198. 
Henry,  Edw.  66. 

Salvage  is  not  due  to  a  public  ship  for  extricating  another  public  sMp  from  danger 
of  capture,  in  a  common  enterprise.  The  Belle,  Edw.  66.  Sir  W.  Scott  said  it  would 
be  converting  every  engagement  into  a  struggle  for  salvage. 

As  to  r^hts  of  revenue  cutters  and  privateers  in  recaptlu^s,  see  The  Wanstead, 
Edw.  i.  369.  The  Providence,  lb.  270.  The  Dorothy  Foster,  Kob.  vi.  88.  The  Bel- 
Iona,Edw.63.  The  Sedulous,  Dods.i.  263.  U.  S.  Prize  Act  1864,  ch.  174,  |§  10,  32, 
83.     (U.  S.  Laws,  xiii.  806.)]  — D. 

(a)  Talbot  V.  Seaman,  Cranch's  Bep.  i.  1.  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  iii.  808.  Bynt- 
ershoek,  QuKst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

(6)  The  Louisa,  Dodson's  Adm.  Bep.  i.  317. 
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§  387  EIGHTS  OP  WAR  AS  BETWEEN  ENEMIES.  [PABT  IT. 

Condanna-  g  3gg_  Respecting  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
erty  lying  In  the  second  case,  where  the  property  ia  carried  into  the 
of  an  ally,  port  of  an  ally,  tliere  is  nothuig  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn,  from  per- 
mitting the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility,  the  condeimiation 
of  tlie  property  of  one  belligerent  to  the  other ;  there  is  a  com- 
mon interest  between  the  two  governments,  and  both  may  be 
presumed  to  authorize  any  measures  conducing  to  give  effect  to 
their  arms,  and  to  consider  each  other's  ports  as  mutually  sub- 
servient. Such  an  adjudication  is  therefore  sufficient,  in  regard 
to  property  taken  in  tlie  course  of  the  operations  of  a  common 
war.^^ 

Property  §  387.  But  wlicre  the  property  is  carried  into  a  neutral 
T^uaai'"  port,  it  may  appear,  on  principle,  more  doubtful  whether 
I"''-  the  validity  of  a  capture  can  be  determined  even  by  a 

court  of  prize  established  in  the  captor's  country ;  and  the  reason- 
ing of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  is 
certainly  very  cogent,  as  tending  to  show  the  irregularity  of  the 
practice ;  but  he  considered  that  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty 
had  gone  too  far  in  its  own  practice  of  condemning  captured  ves- 
sels lying  in  neutral  ports,  to  recall  it  to  the  proper  purity  of  the 
original  principle.  In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  same  case,  Sir  William  Grant  also  held  that  Great 
Britain  was  concluded,  by  her  own  inveterate  practice,  and  that 
neutral  merchants  were  sufficiently  warranted  in  purchasing  under 
such  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  by  the  constant  adjudications  of 
the  British  tribiinals.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  being  justifiable  on  prin- 
ciples of  convenience  to  belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals;  and 
though  the  prize  was  in  fact  within  a  neutral  jurisdiction,  it  was 
still  to  be  considered  as  under  the  control  of  the  captor,  whose 
possession  is  considered  as  that  of  his  sovereign,  (a) 

['™  In  the  Crimean  war,  1864,  by  a  convention  between  the  allies,  the  adjudica- 
tion, in  case  of  joint  captore,  lay  with  the  coentry  of  the  auperior  officer ;  but  tlila 
was  only  as  between  the  allies.  Neutrals  couid  not  object  to  a  condemnation  made 
otherwise,  if  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  natione ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  a  neu- 
tral be  bound  by  it,  if  it  were  not  so  sanctioned,]  — D. 

(a)  Henrick  and  Maria,  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  iv.  43;  vi.  138,  note  a.    Byoker- 
shoek,  QuEest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    Duponceau's  Transl.,  note,  p.  38.    Kent's 
Commentaries,  i.  103.    Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  321. 
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PART   IV.]  EIGHTS    OP   WAR    AS   BETWEEN    ENEMIES.  §  388 

§  388,  This  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  tho  jurisdic- 
captor,  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war  eoum  of 
under  the  authority  of  his  government,  is  exclusive  of  hoVfiu^'ex-i 
the  judicial  authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  elusive, 
exceptions  only:  —  1.  Where  the  capture  is  made  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  a  neutral  State.  2,  Where  it  is  made  by  armed 
vessels  fitted  out  within  the  neutral  territory,  (a) 

In  citlier  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tiibunals  of  the  neutral 
State  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  tho  vahdity  of  the  captures 
thus  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  neutrality  by  restoring  the  property 
of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  States  in  amity  with  it,  to  the  origi- 
nal owners.  Those  exceptions  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  courts  of  the  captor,  liave  been  extended  by  the  municipal 
regulations  of  some  countries  to  the  restitution  of  the  property  of 
their  own  subjects,  in  all  cases  where  the  same  has  been  unlaw- 
fully captured,  and  afterwards  brought  into  their  ports ;  tlius 
aesummg  to  the  neutral  tribunal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  wherever  tlie  captured  property  is  brought  witliin 
the  neutral  territory.  |'Such  a  regulation  is  contained  in  the 
Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIY.,  of  1681,  and  its  justice  is  vin- 
dicated by  Valin,  upon  the  ground  that  this  is  done  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  privilege  of  asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and 
his  prizes  in  the  neutral  port.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  such  a 
condition  may  be  expressly  annexed  by  the  neutral  State  to  the 
privilege  of  bringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it  may 
grant  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done  impartially  to 
all  the  belligerent  powers ;  but  such  a  condition  is  not  implied  in 
a  mere  general  permission  to  enter  the  neutral  ports.  The  captor, 
who  avails  himself  of  such  a  permission,  does  not  tliereby  lose 
the  military  possession  of  the  captured  property,  which  gives  to  the 
prize  courts  of  his  own  country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  This  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised 
either  whilst  the  captured  property  is  lying  in  the  neutral  port,  or 
the  prize  may  be  carried  thence  infra  prtesidia  of  the  captor's 
country  where  the  tribunal  is  sitting.  In  either  case,  the  claim  of 
any  neiitral  proprietor,  even  a  subject  of  the  State  into  whose 
ports  the  captured  vessel  or  goods  may  have  been  carried,  must, 
in  general,  be  asserted  in  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent  coun- 

(a)  The  Esbrella,  Wheaton'a  Bep.  Ir.  298;  The  Santiisitna  Trimdad,  lb.  vii.  2SS. 
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§  388  RIRHTS   OP    WAR    AS    SETWBSN    E^fEMIES.  [PART    IV. 

try,  wliich  alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no 
prize,  (by^ 

(6)  Valin,  Comment,  sur  I'Ordon.  de  la  Marine,  liy.  iii.  tit,  9,  Des  Prises,  art.  15, 
torn,  ii.  p.  274.  Lampredi,  Trattato  del  Commereio  de'  Popoli  neutrali  in  Tempo  di 
Guerra,  p.  228. 

[ISO  Prize  Jurisdiction  and  Practice.  —  The  author's  object  being  to  treat  upon  rights 
and  obligations,  ratber  than  upon  remedies,  he  has  not  extended  his  notice  of  prize 
procedures.    A  fuller  consideration  of  them  may  be  desirable, 

■  I.  PBieit  TBiiiCNAi.8.  A  trial  by  a  prize  tribunal  is  not  a  right  enemies  can  claim, 
nor  a  duty  to  them.  They  have  no  standing  in  court.  If  it  be  assumed  that  all  cap- 
tures are  enemy's  property,  there  need  be  no  prize  courts.  But  the  feet  tliat  so  large 
a  proportion  of  them  are  of  neutral  properly  charged  as  involved  in  Tiolalion  of  rights 
of  war,  or  of  property  whose  nationality  as  neutral  or  hostile  is  doubtful,  has  led  to  the 
establishing  of  these  tribunals.  Their  origin  ia  in  the  responsibility  of  the  belligerent 
goverumeut  to  neutral  governments,  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers.  The  true  nature  of  a 
prize  tribunal  may  be  described  by  a  phrase  fbrJshich,  indeed,  I  find  no  precedent, 
but  which  is,  nevertheless,  appropriate,  —  on  inquest  h/  the  State.  As  the  belligerent 
sovereign  is  responsible  t«  neutral  govenmients  for  agressions  on  the  persons  or 
property  of  Hieir  sntjects,  he  desires  and  is  required  to  inform  himself,  by  recognized 
nodes,  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  For  this  purpose,  he  commissions  learned 
and  impartial  persons,  by  a  temporary  commission,  or  by  permanent  legislation,  to 
hold  an  inquest  on  all  captures. 

II.  BuMHABY  IiEARiHo  AND  DECISION.  Certain  modes  of  conducting  this  inquest 
have  been  long  in  use,  and  are  now  recognized  by  nations  as  satisthctory.  The 
inquest,  in  the  beginning,  is  summary,  and  by  no  means  in  the  nature  of  litigation 
inter  paries.  Neither  is  it  ac  parte.  It  ia,  in  fact,  an  inquiry  by  the  government, 
through  its  commission,  into  the  facts,  there  being  no  parties  litigant.  The  prize 
court  examines  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  all  the  papers  found  on  hoard,  and  then 
examines  for  itself,  by  its  own  interrogatories,  the  persons  found  on  board  the  prize, 
the  captors  taking  no  part,  any  more  than  the  captured.  This  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  court  or  its  officers,  in  the  absence  of  all  parties.  The  captors  are  not 
examined,  nor  any  other  witnesses,  whatever  may  be  their  knowledge.  The  persons 
on  board  are  examined  privately,  and  without  opportunity  to  confer  with  tJio  parties  in- 
terested in  the  prize,  or  with  counsel;  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  law  of  nations  allows 
the  court  to  use  the  necessary  restraint.  The  evidence  so  obtained,  as  well  as  the 
papers  found  on  board,  is  sealed  and  kept  secret  until  it  is  completed.  It  is  then 
opened,  and  may  then  be  inspected  by  parfes  interested,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard  by  counsel  before  the  court.  With  this  official  inquest  upon  the  vessel,  cargo, 
papers,  and  persons  found  on  board,  ends  the  regular  and  ordinary  taction  of  the 
court,  so  ^  as  evidence  is  concerned.  Arguments  by  counsel  for  parties  interested 
are  allowed.  K  this  examination  presents  a  clear  case  for  condemnadon,  the  court 
makes  a  decree  accordingly.  The  evidence  token  in  l^is  summary  hearing  is  called 
tie  evidence  in  pr^Mratorg,  which  means,  not  preparatory  to  a  fuller  examination,  but 
preparatory  to  the  decision  by  the  court.  The  decision  of  the  court  upon  this  evi- 
dence is  to  be  considered  as,  in  ordinary  cases,  all  that  can  be  expected  of,  the  court. 
'  It  is  its  complete  and  regular  fiinction. 

But,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  this  evidence  leaTes  the  case  in  doubt,  or  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  evidence  cdiunde,  which  may  be  necessary  to  jusdce,  the  court 
will,  in  its  discretion,  direct  what  is  called  "  further  proof; "  hut  this  is  never  done 
until  the  evidence  m  preparalori/  is  completed  and  passed  upon.    In  iact,  the  meaning 
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PART   IT.]  RIGHTS    OF   WAR   AS   BETWEEN   ENBMIFS  §    iS9 

§  389.  This  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exerci-^ed  by  i  dele-    Condem 
gated  authority  in  the  neutral  country,  such  as  a  con  "onaular^ 
siilar  tribunal  sitting  in  the  neutral  port,  and  ictmg  in  gj^^'ln 
pursiiance  of  instructions  from  the  captor's  '^tite      feuuh  the  neu 
a  judicial  autliority,  in  the  matter  of  prize  of  war,  cimiot  tn 
be  conceded  by  the  neutral  State  to  the  igents  of  a  belhgerent 
power  within  its  own  territory,  where  even  tlie  neutral  government 

of  "furtherproof"  is,  proof  beyond  the  Teasel,  carp;o,  and  papers  and  persons  onboard 
If  the  proofs  in  preparatory  are  nnsatisfactory,  the  court  will  order  iurtherproofe  of  its 
own  motion.  If  the  proofs  in  preparatory  are  satisfactory,  a  very  strong  case  must  he 
made  out  to  induce  the  court  to  expand  and  alter  its  fiinction  from  that  of  a  belligerent 
commission  of  iniiuest  on  prescribed  kinds  of  proo^  into  tbat  of  a  judicial  tribunal  to 
decide  between  litigating  parties  admitted  to  plead  and  eounterpload,  and  to  introduce 
evidence  generally. 

On  the  hearing  upon  the  proofi  in  preparatory,  the  onus  is  on  the  claimant  of  any 
captured  property  lo  prove  his  title  and  right  of  possession,  and  his  right  mider  the 
laws  of  war,  upon  the  evidence,  to  have  it  restored  to  him.  Any  suppression  or  de- 
etruction  of  proofe,  or  unreasonable  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories,  by  persons  on 
board,  may  exclude  the  person  claiming  as  owner  from  a  right  to  restitution, 

III.  LiTiOATioN  iH  pbizk  COURTS.  Wlieu  the  prize  is  brought  within  the  custody 
of  the  court,  notice  is  given  to  all  the  world,  that  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the 
prize  may  appear  and  claim  it.  Thia  is,  of  course,  though  not  in  terms,  confined  to 
citizens  or  neutrals.  An  enemy  cannot  make  claim.  If  the  property  is  ostensibly  not 
hostile,  it  is  usually  claimed  by  the  master  or  supercargo,  or,  in  tljeir  absence,  by  the 
consul  of  the  neutral.  The  claim  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  claimant's  property,  and  a  denial  of  all  enemy's  interest,  supported  by  an  oath, 
called  the  Ifsl  affidavit.  The  affidavit  is  req^uired  to  declare  that  the  claimant  has  prop- 
erty and  right  of  possession  solely  for  himself,  and  to  disclaim  or  disclose  all  fiduciary 
or  otlier  interests  behind  him.  The  object  of  this  is  not  only  to  disclaim  hostile  inter- 
ests, but  to  enable  the  court  to  learn  who  are  the  real,  ultimate,  and  eguitable,  as 
well  as  the  ostensible  and  legal  owners.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  what  are 
technically  cM'iAplcdoigE  —  i.e.,  allegations  and  denial  or  admission  of  &cts  —  inter 
partes.  The  captors  or  the  government,  in  their  libel,  make  no  allegation  of  any  tact 
necessary  to  condemn  the  property,  or  even  of  the  cause  of  capture.  The  libel  is  only 
a  petition  to  the  court  to  hold  its  inquest,  tbr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fiicts,  and 
whether  there  arc  any  objections  to  condemnation ;  and  should  properly  contain  only 
a  description  of  the  prize,  with  dates,  &c.,  for  identification,  and  the  &ct  that  it  was 
talten  as  prize  of  war  by  the  cruiser,  and  brought  to  Uie  court  for  adjudication,  ^i,«.,  of 
fiicts  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  maritime  cause  of  prize  jurisdiction,  and  not  a  case 
of  municipal  penalty  or  forfeiture.  Aa  there  are  no  allegations  by  the  captors  in  the 
lihel,  there  are  no  denials  or  counter-allegadons  in  the  claim,  except  the  general  denial 
that  the  property  is  lawful  prize,  which  the  court  requires  under  oath,  aa  a  test  of  the 
claimants.  Although  a  claim  may  be  put  in,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  master  or  su- 
percargo as  agent,  yet  the  court  will  require,  as  sonn  as  may  be,  a  claim  by  the  asserted 
owner,  and  his  personal  oath.  The  court  also  requires  security  froia  the  claimants, 
for  costs,  and  as  a  test  of  sincerity.  If  no  claim  is  made  after  a  reasonable  time,  and 
the  evidence  in  preparatory  is  satisfactory,  either  alone,  or  coupled  with  the  significant 
feet  of  no  claim  being  made,  a  condemnation  follows.  If  there  is  no  evidence  in  pre- 
paratory (as  may  sometimes  h^pen),  or  if  it  is  not  by  itself,  or  coupled  with  the  tact 
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§  389  RIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS  BETWEEN  ENEMIES.  [PART  IV. 

itself  has  no  right  to  exercise  such  a  jiirisdiction,  except  in  cases 
■where  its  own  neutral  juriadiction  and  sovereignty  have  been  vio- 
lated hy  the  capture.  |  A  sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced 
by  a  belligerent  consul  in  a  neutral  port,  is,  therefore,  considered 
as  insufficient  to  transfer  the  property  in  vessels  or  goods  cap- 
tured as  prize  of  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for  adjudi- 
cation, (d)!^^ 

aforesaid  sufficient  to  jusljiy  coodemDalJon,  and  the  ground  for  condemnation  must 
be,  not  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  simply  a  rule  that  anclaiined  property  Is  to  be 
condemned,  — that  is,  the  rule  of  defiiult, — the  Courtis  required  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  w^t  a  year  and  a  day  for  elainianta  to  appear.  But  this  is  only  where  the  con- 
demnation is  solely  on  the  ground  of  default.  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  owners 
know  of  the  pending  adjudioation  and  do  not  appear,  that  fact  is  saffldent  alone,  or 
with  other  tacts,  for  condemna^on  without  delay. 

There  being  a  claimant  before  the  court,  and  the  preparatory  proofs  having  been 
considered  and  found  satisfkctory,  (he  claimant  may  petition  tlie  court  to  allow  him 
opportunity  to  obtain  f\irther  proofs.  As  such  a  course  not  only  prolongs  the  examina^ 
tion  and  changes  the  functions  of  the  tribunal,  but  may  be  abused  by  hitent  enemies 
or  neutrals  acting  in  bad  ftith,  it  is  closely  watched  and  cantjously  granted.  The 
claimant  must  make  a  sworn  statement  of  the  specific  fiicts  he  intends  to  prove  ;  tlie 
means  of  proof  he  wishes  to  resort  to ;  identi^  persons  or  documents  whore  that  is 
possible ;  and  slate  the  grounds  for  a  belief  that  such  evidence  does  exist  and  can 
be  obtained,  and  probably  will  be  suffleieut,  if  ohtained,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
court.  A  furtlier  reason  for  strictness  in  this  particular  is  that,  so  &r,  the  evidence  has 
come  entirely  from  the  claimant ;  that  is,  from  his  vessel,  cargo,  papers,  and  crew. 
On  this  petition,  the  captors  or  the  government  will  be  heard  as  weli  as  the  claimant. 
If  the  court  sliall  allow  the  petiljon,  it  also,  as  of  course,  allows  the  captors,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  like  evidence,  lo  meet  the  further  proofs  of  the  ckiimant.  The 
court  is  careful  to  limit  the  new  inquiry  to  specified  lacts,  and,  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times will  require  the  parties  to  file  regular  pleadings,  as  in  a  civil  suit  in  Admiralty ; 
averring  and  denying  the  facts  to  be  inquired  into,  and  ending  in  certain  issues 
between  them.  This  course  is  termed  admitting  the  parties  to  "  plea  and  proof."  If 
that  is  not  done  in  form,  still  the  order  of  the  court  limits  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
It  also  settles  the  time  for  filing  the  proois,  and  orders  the  mode  of  taking  them. 
Although  affldftvita,  in  the  later  and  strict  sense,  —  that  is,  ex  parte  statements  on 
oath,  —  may  he  received,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  United  Slates,  when  further  proof  is 
allowed,  lo  require  it  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  what  are  now  strictly  called  deposi- 
tions, that  is,  answers  to  written  interrogatories  filed  by  one  par^,  with  cross-inter- 
rogatories (or  the  opportunity  to  file  them)  by  the  other  party.  In  like  manner,  if  on 
the  proofs  in  preparatory  there  shall  not  be  ground  for  condemnation,  the  court  will 
entertain  a  petition  by  the  captors  for  further  proois. 

On  the  return  of  further  proofe,  the  cause  is  again  heard  on  this  new  proof,  in 
connection  with  that  in  preparatory,  and  a  final  decision  reached. 

IV.  Rules  op  decieuon.  The  theory  Upon  which  prize  courts  proceed  seems  to  be 
this :  The  capture  is  an  aet  of  the  government,  or  adopted  as  such  by  the  request  of 
the  government  for  a  condemnation.    Before  condemning  it,  opportunity  is  given, 

(o)  The  Flad  Oyen,  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  i,  186. 

[15'  See  the  above  note,  186,  on  Prize  Jurisdictiou.]  —  D. 
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PART  IV.]  EIGHTS  OP  WAR  AS  BETWEEN   EKBMISS.  §  390 

§  390.  The  juriadiction  of  the  court  of  ttie  capturing  Respongi, 
nation  is  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the  cantor's '''^ 
captured  thing.  Its  sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  government 
respecting  the  validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  claim-  of  itscom- 
ant  and  captors,  and  those  claiming  u  de  tl  e  n  and  CTu^ra^aud 
terminates  all  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  uj  on  tl  e    ul  ject-  '^'"^" 

to  any  person  mho  liaa  a  title  to  it,  to  establiali  a  tigh  uti  n      Prima  facie,  tlie 

prize  is  tlie  property  of  tlie  government.    No  one       li    rd  n     t  or  object  to 

the  title  of  the  government  but  a  citizen  or  neutral  wh    has  an  in  the  prop- 

erty. Any  intervenor  most,  of  course,  not  only  prove  liia  title  and  right  of  possession, 
—  as  in  the  case  of  lost  goods  sought  to  be  taken  from  the  hSiias  of  a  finder,  i— so  that, 
if  restored,  it  shall  be  to  the  right  person,  but- must  also  show,  that,  as'  the  general 
owner  and  possessor  before  captiire,  he  has  a  right  under  the  lawsof  war,  npon  the  evi- 
dence, to  a  restitution.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  tlie  evidence  must  be  produced  by  the 
claimant,  but  that,  upon  all  the  evidence,  wherever  it  comes  from,  and  upon  all 
the  inferences,  the  onus  is  upon  him  to  establish  a  right  to  restitution.  If  the  claimant 
fails  either  to  make  out  a  clear,  bond  fide  title  to  tlie  property  and  possession,  irrejEec^ 
tive  qf  the  belligerent  question ;  or  if,  having  such  title,  he  lails  to  establish  his  right 
to  restitution  as  against  the  government,  and  the  ease,  after  the  fullest  examination 
and  hearing  of  counsel,  is  left  in  doubt,  —  the  claimant  before  the  court  ihils.  If  no 
other  claimants  appear  who  can  establish  a  right,  the  capture  stands  justified;  and 
the  property  is  condemned  to  the  government,  or,  in  other  words,  not  being  restored, 
remains  in  the  government. 

V.  isTEnKATioKAL  RKSPOHBiBiLiTr.  But  the  prlzc  court,  after  all,  is  not  a  tribunal 
to  which  parties  have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves,  by  putting  either  their  persons 
or  their  property  within  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary,  the  property,  being  usually 
on  the  high  seas  and  under  neutral  flags,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bel- 
ligerent, is  seized  by  force,  under  powers  of  war,  and  carried  by  force  into  the 
belligerent's  jurisdiction,  and  the  neutral  owner  compelled  to  appear  before  the  foreign 
tribunal,  the  creature  of  the  belligerent,  or  lose  his  property.  The  sovereign  is  there- 
fore held  responsible  to  the  State  whose  citizen  the  claimant  is,  that  no  injustice  is 
done  by  the  capture.  If  the  sovereign  does  not  submit  tiie  capture  to  aijjiidication,  or 
if  the  court  is  not  constituted  or  does  not  proceed  in  the  manner  recognized  by  the 
usage  of  nations,  or,  still  more,  if  the  sovereign  should  undertake  to  confiscate 
the  property  against  the  decision  of  his  own  tribunal,  a  cause  of  complaint  exists 
between  the  two  Slates.  But,  if  these  rules  are  observed,  and  the  claimant's  sovereign 
objects  only  to  the  correctness  ofrthe  decision,  although  it  ia  not  conclusive  upon 
the  sovereign,  stiU  it  is  the  interest  and  custom  of  nations  to  yield  to  a  decision  by 
such  a  tribunal,  professedly  grounded  on  the  general  law  of  nations,  though  with  a 
protest,  to  save  the  question  in  ftiture  cases,  rather  than  make  it  a  cause  of  war  or 
reprisals.  If  the  decision  is  rendered  in  obedience  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  soveT<- 
eign,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  esisUng  law  of  nations,  the  reason  for  acquies- 
cence ceases.  The  responsibility  for  the  capture  and  condemnation  lying  upon  the 
Stale,  as  a  belligerent  act,  the  State  is  not  bound  by  a  favorable  decision  of  its  own 
tribunal.  It  may  and  should,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  condemnation,  make  res- 
titution or  compensation,  on  the  demand  of  the  sovereign  of  the  clamant,  if  justice  or 
policy  require  it.  Any  rights  of  the  captors  to  prize-money,  as  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment, cannot  interfere  with  the  esercise  of  its  sovereign  political  functions  with 
other  natioos.    It  must  satisfy  the  claims  of  Its  own  officers  in  some  otiier  nay.    In 
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§  390  BIGHTS   OP   WAR   AS   BETWEEM    ENEMIES.  [PART    IT. 

matter.  But  where  the  responsibility  of  the  captors  ceases,  that  of 
the  State  hegins.  It  is  responsible  to  other  States  for  the  acts 
of  tlic  captors  under  its  commission,  the  moment  tliese  acts  ai'e 
confirmed  by  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  tribunals  wldch  it  has 
appointed  to  determine  the  validity  of,  captures  iu  war. 

short,  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  capture  to  the  coademnaUon,  is  a  coyapulsory 
praeeediiig  in  invitujn  by  the  State,  in  ita  political  cftpacity,  in  the  exercise  of  war- 
powers,  for  which  it  is  responsible,  sa  a  body  politic,  to  tlie  State  of  which  the  owner 
of  the  property  is  a  citizen ;  and  the  interposition  by  the  sovereign,  of  an  inqnest  by  a 
court  of  his  own  uppointiuent  aubjeit  to  his  lules  on  paints  of  inlemaljonal  law,  if  he 
Gees  fit  to  lay  down  any  la  only  a  contnvance  of  the  cinlizatian  of  modem  timee  to 
render  I^e  probable  illegal  captures  and  uniuatifiable  Lonfirmationa  of  auch  captures 
by  the  State.  The  ftirflier  to  inture  these  lesulls  and  to  do  moie  lull  and  speedy 
juslice  to  persons  whose  property  la  uaiproperly  se  zed,  it  is  the  further  duty  of  the 
prize  court,  on  restoring  cajtured  property  tc  assess  Oie  damages  whicli  tlie  claim- 
ant has  suffered.  These  are  in  the  form  ot  a  denee  against  the  captors ,  for  the  prize 
court  cannot  make  a  decree  against  lis  own  sovereign ;  but,  upon  the  cardinal  princi- 
pie  of  sovereign  responsibility  above  alluded  to,  if  the  captors  do  not  pay  the  damages 
(as  usually  they  are  not  able  to),  the  government  of  the  captor  is  called  upon  by  the 
government  of  the  claimant  to  make  them  good.  In  respect  to  liability  for  damages, 
the  rule  is  this ;  The  duty  of  the  lawM  cruiser  in  time  of  war,  on  stopping  a  vessel, 
is  to  make  such  ezaminatjon  as  the  drcninstances  permit  at  the  time,  and  to  release 
the  vessel  if  there  is  not  probable  canse  for  a  fuller  examination  by  the  prize  tribunal. 
If  the  evidence  disclosed  leaves  such  well-founded  suspicion  as  would  influence  a 
mind  of  reasonable  intelligence  and  tkirness,  the  duty  of  the  cruiser  is  to  send  tlie 
vessel  into  a  convenient  port  of  hie  own  country,  for  such  an  examination  as  ean  only 
be  satisfactorily  made  in  port,  and  by  the  means  in  possession  of  a  prize  conrt.  This 
is  considered  to  be  the  right  of  the  sovereign  as  a  belligerent ;  and  damages  are  not 
awarded  becanse  the  vessel  turns  out,  on  such  an  investigation,  Ijj  be  exempt  iWim 
condemnation,  as  they  would  be  in  case  of  private  civil  proceedings,  but  only  where  the 
capture  and  sending-in  were  without  probable  cause  appearing,  upon  such  examination 
as  could  reasonably  he  required  of  a  cruiser  at  sea,  under  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  latest,  and  it  is  believed  most  satisttictory,  examination  of  this  subject  of 
damages,  will  be  found  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Sprague  in  the  case  of  the  ^French 
ship  La  Manehe  (Sprague's  Decisions,  ii. ;  Law  Reporter,  xxv.  585|. 

VI.  Duty  op  the  OiPioRS.  From  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  prize  tiibnnals, 
it  is  clear  that  the  captor's  duty  is  to  see  that  his  act  o^  capture  is  submitted  to  adjudi- 
cation by  the  prize  court  of  his  country.  Of  course,  he  must  do  this  in  a  reasonable 
and  ftir  way!  He  must  send  in  the  prize  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  convenient  court, 
in  proper  hands,  and  with  all  tlie  papers,  cargo,  and  other  sources  of  evidence  unal- 
tered, and  with  the  mastei",  supercargo  (if  any),  and  other  chief  persons  on  board, 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  owners  as  witnesses,  and  to  see  every  thing  properly  deliv- 
ered t«  the  court  For  a  breach  of  these  rules,  Mthough  the  claimant  does  not  suffer, 
still  the  captor  may  lose  his  prize-money.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  captor  has  been  fatai  to  a  feir  in([uest,  the  vessel  is  restored.  If  damage 
happens  to  the  vessel  or  property  in  tlie  hands  of  the  captors,  and  the  court  holds  the 
capture  to  have  been  with  probable  cause,  their  responsibilities  are  only  those  of  lawful 
custodians  or  bailees ;  i.e.,  responsibili^  for  failure  to  use  reasonable  care  and  skilL 
After  such  ejLamination  as  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  can  make,  his  du^,  as 
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PART    IV.]  EIGHTS    OF   WAR   AS   BETWEEN   ENEMIES.  §  391 

§  391.  GrotiuB  states  tliat  a  judicial  sentence,  plainly  Unjnat 
against  right,  (in  re  minimi  dvhid,')  to  the  prejudice  of  a  rfcre?^" 
foreigner,  entitles  Ms  nation  to  obtain  reparation  by  re-  ^"^^  of 
prisals  : — "For  the  authority  of  the  judge,"  says  he,  "p™*'^-    ! 

against  neutrals,  is  to  decide  between  two  courses :  He  must  either  release  the  vessel 
absolutely,  wiih  her  cargo,  papers,  passengers,  and  all  entire ;  or  he  must  complete 
Jiis  capture,  make  her  a  prize,  and  send  her  in  for  adjudication.  He  cannot  take 
a  middle  course,  and,  releasing  the  veasel,  exercise  any  belligerent  authority  over 
the  cargo,  passengers,  or  papers,  or  destroy  any  property,  or  take  from  her  persons 
or  property.  If  he  should  take  this  course,  he  will  be  considered  as  having 
declined  the  exercise  of  the  only  belligerent  right  neutral  nations  permit  to  him,  — 
that  of  capture  and  sending-in  for  adjudication ;  ajid  his  act  of  destroying  or  removing 
will  be  treated  as  not  a  lawful  belligerent  proceeding.  Not  being  a  recognized  bel- 
ligerent act,  it  is  eiiher  in  law  an  act  of  piracy,  or  an  aitempt  to  exercise  a  police 
power  over  neutral  vessels  on  tl  e  high  seas.  This  sahject  received  its  fullest  discus- 
sion in  the  ease  ol  tl  e  Trent  That  vessel  was  a  British  mail  passenger-steamer,  and 
was  stopped  and  exanained  at  sea  by  the  United  States  war-sl«anier  San  Jaranto. 
Commodore  'Wilkes  commanding  tie  ban  Jacinto,  found  on  hoard  the  Trent  two 
official  persons  of  the  rebel  government  who  were  going  to  Europe  in  a  pubhe 
capacity.  He  released  the  Trent  with  her  other  passengers  and  papers,  hut  re- 
moved these  ofScers  to  his  own  v  essel,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband  of 
war,  and  brought  them  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  United  Slates.  The  British  Govern- 
ment demanded  satisfaction.  Mr.  Seward  considered  that,  by  so  releasing  the  Trent, 
Commodore  Wilkes  bst  the  right  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  over  her,  or  over  any 
thing  on  board ;  and  that  the  taking  out  of  tliese  official  persons  was,  for  that  reason, 
not  justifiable  as  an  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  As  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  always  denied  and  resisted  all  claims  of  belligerents  to  exerdse  any  acts  of 
authority  or  force  over  American  vessels  or  any  thing  on  board  tliem,  at  sea,  except 
Hie  right  to  stop,  examine,  and  either  to  release  entire,  or  te  send  in  for  adjudication, 
in  the  manner  recognized  hy  nations,  —  these  official  persons  so  taken  from  her  mere 
sent  hy  the  United  States  Government  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war,  and  by 
her  taken  to  their  original  port  of  destination.  (Letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons 
of  Dee.  26,  1861.  See,  further,  The  Trent  Case,  note  infr^i,  on  Carrying  Hostile  Per- 
sons and  Papers.) 

Necessity  will  excuse  the  captor  from  the  duty  of  sending  in  his  prize.  If  the 
prize  is  unseaworthy  for  a  voyage  to  tlie  proper  port,  or  tliere  is  impending  danger  of 
immediate  recapture  from  an  enemy's  vessel  in  sight,  or  if  an  infectious  disease  is  on 
board,  or  other  cause  of  a  controlling  character,  tlie  law  of  nations  authorizes  a 
destruction  or  abandonment  of  the  prize,  but  reciuires  all  possible  preservation  of 
evidence,  in  the  way  of  papers  and  persons  on  board.  And,  even  if  nothing  of  pecu- 
niary value  ia  saved,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  captor  to  proceed  for  adjudication 
in  such  a  case,  fbr  his  own  protection  and  that  of  his  government,  and  for  tlie  satisfec- 
tion  of  neutrals.  In  the  case  of  the  Trent,  the  reason  assigned  hy  Commodore  Wilkes 
for  not  sending  his  prize  in  for  adjudication  was  the  ^at  inconvenience  tliat  would 
result  to  the  numerous  passengers  on  board,  and  to  the  commercial  world,  as  there 
were  mails  on  board  for  all  parts  of  Europe  which  would  have  to  be  suljjected  lo 
dehiy.  This  motive,  though  creditable  to  the  commander  in  that  case,  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Ikw  of  nations  as  an  excuse. 

VII.  KitjiEEV  Off  CLiiwAHTa.  If  tile  captor  does  not,  in  a  reasonable  time,  sub- 
mit his  capture  to  adjudication,  any  person  interested  in  the  prize  may  require  an 
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"  is  not  of  the  same  force  against  strangers  as  against  subjects. 
Here  ia  the  difference :  subjects  are  bound  up  aud  concluded  by 
the  sentence  of  the  judge,  thougli  it  be  unjust,  so  that  they  cannot 
lawfully  oppose  its  execution,  nor  by  force  recover  their  own  right, 
adjudicatioQ,  by  petition  to  the  prize  court  for  a.  monition  upon  the  captors,  or  by  a. 
suit  for  a  decree  of  restitution.  Tiiis  proceeding  is  applicable  to  a  ease  of  destruction 
or  abandonment  of  a  prize,  —  for  which  it  is  an  approved  remedy,  —  as  well  as  to 
oUier  circiunBtances.  (For  remedy  of  claimants,  in  the  way  of  damages,  in  case  of 
restitution,  vide  this  note,  supra.) 

VIII.  Lociurr  op  the  Pbike,  As  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prize  court  that  the  prize  should  be  in  esistence,  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  that 
.it  should  be  within  its  custody.  Yet,  Ibr  a  long  time,  this  was  a  vexed  question  of 
international  law.  Where  a  prize  is  not  fit  for  a  voyage  to  a  place  of  adjudication, 
and  yet  may  be"  of  value,  it  ia  Euatomaij  to  sell  her.  The  statutes  of  the  United 
States  asflume,  that  a  captor,  or  any  national  authority,  may  sell  in  a  case  of  neeessity, 
rather  than  destroy  the  vessel ;  and  that  the  government  .may  itself  take  a  prize 
into  its  service,  in  a  case  of  belligerent  necessity,  or  if  it  is  nnseawortliy  for  a  voyage 
to  a  port  of  adjudication.  jAet  1864,  eh.  174,  §  28.)  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  captor  to  send  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  to  the  prize  court,  and,  in  the  other,  of  tlie 
government  (o  deposit  the  value  for  ai^udication,  in  lieu  of  the  prize  itself.  (Ibid.) 
It  is  believed  that  this  practice  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations. 

As  to  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port,  writers  seem  often  to  have  confotmded  the  duty 
of  the  captor  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Tlie  duty  of  the  captor  is  to  send 
his  prize  to  a  port  of  his  own  country,  that  the  prize  tribunal  may  have  it  witliin  its 
custody,  not  only  for  a  fairer  investigation  of  evidence,  —  often  derivable  fi'om  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  itself,  —  but  also  to  diminish  the  risks  of  concealment  or  destruction,  by 
the  captors,  of  evidence  or  property,  and  'to  insure  a  Mt  sale  for  full  value  in  case 
of  condemnation,  or  a  more  speedy  and  salasfactory  restitution.  The  captor  must 
give  some  reason  of  necessity  for  leaving  his  prize  in  a  neutral  port,  or,  as  before 
stated,  for  not  bringing  it  in.  But,  irrespecdve  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
to  claimants  or  captors,  on  the  bare  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  court  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  cause  where  tlie  prize  is  not  bodily  in  its  custody,  and  yet  ia  in  exist- 
ence, there  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt.  (For  analogous  cases  in  civil  proceedings,  see 
HudE»n!'.GueBtier,Cranch,iv.293;  Ib.vi.281;  and  Rose  ii.Himely,Cranch,iv.241.) 
Whether  a  court  will  eserdae  its  functions  in  any  given  case  of  an  absent  prize,  is  a 
difierent  question,  and  one  of  discretion,  upon  circumstances. 

Whether  a  prize  may  or  may  not  be  taken  into  or  remain  in  a  neutral  port,  to  awiut 
proceedinpi  at  home,  or  for  sale  by  captors,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  is  a  question  for 
the  neutral  sovereign  to  decide.  Consukr  prize  courts,  in  neutral  States,  are  not  now 
recognized  by  nations.  The  locality  of  the  court  must  be  in  the  territory  of  the 
belligerent.  This  was  first  decided  politically  by  Washington's  Cabinet,  in  the  case 
of  the  prizes  taken  by  M.  Genet's  privateers  (American  State  Papers,  i.  144) ;  and 
judicially  by  die  Supreme  Court,  in  The  Betsey  (Dallas,  iii.  6) ;  and,  afterwards,  by 
Sir  William  Scott,  in  The  Flad  Oyen  (Rob.  i.  135).  It  is  within  Hie  fortunes  of  war, 
whether  the  captor  shall  be  able  to  get  his  priffi  into  a  liome  porL  It  ia  obviously  for 
the  interest  of  neutrals  to  require  such  a  course,  and  to  object  to  all  adjudication  on 
absent  prizes,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  modem  practice  of  neutrals  prohibits  the  use  of  their  porta  hy  the  prizes  of  a 
belligerent,  except  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  they  may  remain  in  the  ports  only  for  the 
meeting  of  tlie  exigency.    The  necessity  must  be  ono  arisingfromperilsof  theseas,  or 
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on  account  of  the  controlling  efficacy  of  tlmt  authority  under 
which  they  live.  But  strangers  have  coercive  power,  (that  is,  of 
reprisals,  of  which  the  author  is  treating,)  though  it  be  not  lawful 
to  use  it  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  tlieir  right  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice."  (a) 

need  of  repairs  for  seaworthiness,  or  profisions  aod  supplies.  Increase  of  armaiueut 
is  prohibited.  The  neutral  will  protect  the  prize  against  pursuit  from  tlie  same  port  tor 
twenty-four  hours,  and  against  capture  within  his  waters ;  but,  beyond  that,  the  gene- 
ral peril  of  war,  arising  from  the  power  or  Tigilance  of  the  other  belligerent,  does  not 
constitute  a  necessity  wliicli  the  neutral  recognizes  as  juetiiying  a  remaining  in  his 
port.  This  rule,  if  adhered  to,  will  prevent  Um  mrisiag  of  a  custom  of  retaining  prizes 
in  safety  in  a  neutral  port,  until  they  cam  be  condemned  in  the  home  port,  in  their 
absence.  But,  apart  from  any  such  practice  of  neutrals,  it  seems  cleat,  tliat  to  allow 
prizes  to  fly  to  a  neutral  port,  and  remain  there  in  safety  while  prize  proceedings 
are  going  on  in  a  home  port,  would  give  occasion  to  nearly  all  the  objections  tliat  exist 
agiunst  prize  courts  in  neutral  ports.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  tendency,  if  not 
the  settled  rule,  now,  that  a  decree  of  condemnation  will  not  he  passed  gainst  prizes 
remdning  abroad,  onless  in  case  of  necessity,  or,  if  passed,  will  not  be  respected  by 
other  nations.  (The  Polka,  Spink's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  447.)  fcxthe  list  of  necessities,  the 
general  dangers  of  a  passage,  from  the  vigilance  or  superiority  of>aie  enemy,  it  would 
seem,  should  not  be  inclnded,  although  no  derision  on  that  precise  point  is  known. 

In  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  a  question  of  interest  was  presented  as  to 
the  rights  of  captors.  After  the  first  few  months,  the  rebel  cruisers  made  no  atlenipti 
to  send  in  their  prizes,  but  destroyed  them  at  sea.  The  justification  alleged  was  the 
stringent  blockade  of  tbeir  ports  by  the  United  States.  At  tlie  same  time,  mercliaut- 
veasels,  both  rebel  and  British,  were  constantly  attempting,  and  oiien  snccessflilly, 
the  breach  of  blockade  at  many  points.  The  question  was  not  presented  to  any 
court  or  diplomalicaUy,  as  the  rebel  government  disappeared.  But,  in  some  future 
war,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  mere  &ct  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade  ol 
all  the  ports  of  a  belligerent,  making  tlie  sending-in  a  prize  a  matter  of  hazard,  but 
such  as  neutral  merchant-vessels  run,  will  justify  the  continuance  of  a  practice  of  cap- 
turing and  destroying.  How  long  may  that  be  kept  up  by  a  belUgerent  whose 
time  power  is  go  reduced  that  he  has  no  port  of  his  own  wMch  his  cruisers  can 
The  rebel  cruisers  continued  their  work  of  destruction  for  three  years  or  more 
they  had  no  port  that,  by  their  own  statement,  they  could  resort  t«,  fbr  any  purpose. 
Upon  the  point  of  rescue  of  a  prize  by  a  neutral  crew,  see  note  183,  ante. 
Upon  these  points  of  principle  and  practice  of  prize  tribunals,  which  are  general 
and  mostly  undisputed,  consult  Story's  Notes  to  first  and  second  volumes  of  Whea- 
ton's  Reports.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  100-104.  Halleek's  Intern.  Law,  748-773 ;  also,  522-3, 
681-533,  729,  743.  Plullimore'a  Intern.  Law,  iii.  g§  861-381,  and  437-508.  Heflter's 
Europ.  Volker.  §g  171-173.  Ortolan,  vol.  u.  ch.  8,  pp.  303-315.  Be  Pistoye  et 
Duverdy,  ii,  pp.  173,  188.  Prize  Acts  of  United  States,  1864,  ch.  174.  British  Naval 
Prize  Act  of  1864.  The  Folka,  Spink's  Adm.  Hep.  i.  447.  Jecker  v.  Montgomery, 
How.  xiii.  515.  La  Manehe,  Spragui*'s  Decisions,  ii.  Law  Reporter,  sxv,  585.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  prize  proceedings  were  reviewed  and  put  in  a  new 
code,  by  the  statute  of  1864,  ch,  174,  which  repealed  all  prior  statutes,]  —  D. 

(a)  "  Quod  fieri  intelligitur  non  tantum  si  in  sonlem  aut  debitorem  judicium  intra 
tempus  idonenm  ohtineri  nequeat,  verum  etiara  si  in  re  minirae  dubiS  {nam  in  dubia 
re  pr^esumptio  est  pro  Ms  qui  ad  judicia  publico  electi  sunt)  plane  contra  jus  judica- 
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So,  also,  Byokershoek,  in  treating  the  same  subject,  puts  an  un- 
just judgment  upon  the  same  footing  with  naked  violence,  in 
authorizing  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  State  whose  subjects  have 
been  tlms  injured  by  the  tribunals  of  another  State.  And  Vat^ 
tel,  in  enumerating  the  different  modes  in  which  justice  may  be 
refused,  so  as  to  authorize  reprisals,  mentions  "  a  judgment  mani- 
festly iinjust  and  partial ; "  and  tliough  ho  states  what  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  ought  not  to 
be  called  in  question  upon  frivolous  or  doubtful  grounds,  yet  he 
is  manifestly  far  from  attributing  to  them  that  sanctity"  which 
would  absolutely  preclude  foreigners  from  seeking  redress  against 
them.  (5) 

These  principles  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  numerous 
treaties  between  tlie  different  powers  of  Europe  regulating  the 
subject  of  reprisals,  and  declaring  that  they  shall  not  be  granted 
unless  in  case  of  the  denial  of  justice.  An  unjust  sentence  must 
certainly  be  considered  a  denial  of  justice,  unless  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  being  heard  before  condemnation  is  all  that  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  justice. 

Distinc-  §  ^^2-  Even  supposing  that  unjust  judgments  of  muni- 
Rveen*"  <^^V^  tribunals  do  not  form  a  ground  of  reprisals,  there 
municipal  is  evidently  a  wide  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
and  coarts    the  Ordinary  tribunals  of  the  State,  proceeding  under  the 

priie.  jjjunicipal  law  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tri- 
bunals, appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing' to  administer 
the  law  of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects.  The  ordinary 
municipal  tribunals  acquire  jurisdiction  over  tlie  person  or  prop- 
erty of  a  foreigner  by  his  consent,  either  expressed  by  his  volun- 
tarily bringing  the  suit,  or  implied  by  tlie  fact  of  his  bringing  his 
person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But  when  courts  of  prize 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels  captured  at  sea,  the  prop- 
erty of  foreigners  is  brought  by  force  within  the  territory  of  tlie 
State  by  which  those  tribunals  are  constituted.  /By  natural  law, 
tlie  tribunals  of  the  captor's  countiy  are  no   more  the  rightful 

turn  sit.  Nam  auctoritas  judicantis  iion  idem  in  exteroi  quod  in  subditos  Talet.  .  .  . 
Hoc  interest,  quod  eubditi  exEeuulioiiem  etiam  iitiustie  sententiEe  vi  impedire,  a,ut 
contra  earn  jns  suum  ri  exseqoi  lidte  non  possuot,  ob  imperii  in  ipsos  efScaciam  : 
exteri  aufem  jus  halient  coEendi,  sed  quo  uti  non  liceat  qiramdiu  per  judicium,  suum 
possint  obTiuere."     Grotiua,  de  .Tur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  g  5,.No.  J. 

(6)  Bynkershoek,  Qutest  Jur.  Fub.  lib.  i.  cap.  24,  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  iiT.  ii. 
ch,  18,  §  350. 
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exclusive  judges  of  captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  from 
under  themcutral  flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  coun- 
try. ]  The  equality  of  nations  wo\ild,  on  principle,  ^eem  to  forbid 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  thus  acquired  by  force  and  violence, 
and  administered  by  tribunals  which  cannot  be  impartial  between 
the  litigating  parties,  because  created  by  the  sovereign  of  tlie  one 
to  judge  the  otlier.  Such,  however,  is  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
tribunals,  in  which,  by  the  positive  international  law,  is  vested 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes  taken  in  war.  But  the  imper- 
fection of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  in  its  present  state,  cannot 
oppose  an  effectual  bar  to  the  claim  of  a  neutral  government 
seeking  indemnity  for  its  subjects  who  have  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  property,  under  the  erroneous  administration  of  that  law. 
The  institution  of  these  tribunals,  so  far  from  exempting,  or  being 
intended  to  exempt,  the  sovereign  of  tlie  belligerent  nation  from 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  commissioned  cruisers,  is  designed 
to  ascertain  and  fix  that  responsibility.  J| Those  cruisers  are  respon- 
sible only  to  the  sovereign  whose  commissions  they  beary  So  long 
as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  apparent  grounds  of  just 
suspicion,  and  followed  by  prompt  adjudication  in  the  usual  mode, 
and  until  the  acts  of  the  captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in 
the  sentences  of  the  tribunals  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in 
matters  of  prize,  tlie  neutral  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and 

.  what  he  suffers  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  belhgerent  right  of 
capture,  f  But  the  moment  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  the  last 
resort  has  been  pronounced,  (supposing  it  not  to  bo  warranted  by 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  applied  to  those 
facts,)  and  justice  has  been  thus  &ially  denied,  the  eapthre  and 
the  condemnation  become  the  acts  of  the  State,  for  which  the 
sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the  claimant. J  There 
is  nothing  more  irregular  in  maintaining  that  the  sovereign  is 
responsible  toward  foreign  States  for  tlie  acts  of  his  tribunals, 
than  in  maintaining  that  ho  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  which, 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  are  constantly  made  the  ground  of 

■  complaint,  of  reprisals,  and  even  of  war.  (No  greater  sanctity  can 
be  imputed  to  the  proceedings  of  prize  tribunals,  even  by  the  most 
extravagant  theory  of  the  conclusiveness  of  their  sentences,  than 
is  justly  attributed  to  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  himself.  But 
those  acts,  however  binding  upon  his  own  subjects,  if  they  are  not 
conformable  to  the  public  law  of  the  world,  cannot  be  considered 
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as  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  other  States.  A  wrong  done 
to  them  forms  an  equally  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  their  government,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  direct  agency  of 
the  sovereign  himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentahty  of  his 
tribunals.  The  tribunals  of  a  State  are  but  a  part,  and  only  a 
Bubordinate  part,  of  the  government  of  that  State.  But  the  right 
of  redress  against  injurious  acts  of  the  whole  government,  of 
the  supreme  authority,  incontestably  exists  in  foreign  States, 
whose  subjects  have  suffei'ed  by  those  acts.  Much  more  clearly 
then  must  it  exist,  when  those  acta  proceed  from  persons,  authori- 
ties, or  tribunals,  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign,  but  irre- 
sponsible to  a  foreign  government,  otherwise  than  by  its  action  on 
their  sovereign.  I 

These  principles,  so  reasonable  in  themselves,  are  also  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law,  and  by  historical  ex- 
amples. 

fSftt""  §  ^^^'  "  '^^  exclusive  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the 
forth.  captors  belong,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  captures  made  by 

them,"  says  Rutherforth,  "  is  founded  upon  another ;  that  is,  its 
right  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  both  because  they 
are  members  of  it,  and  because  it  is  responsible  to  all  other  States 
for  what  they  do  in  war ;  since  what  they  do  in  war  is  done  either 
under  its  general  or  its  special  commission.  The  captors  are  there- 
fore obliged,  on  account  of  the  jurisdiction  wliich  the  State  has 
over  their  persons,  to  bring  such  ships  or  goods  as  they  seize  in 
the  main  ocean  into  their  own  ports,  and  they  cannot  acquire  prop- 
erty in  them  until  tlie  State  has  determined  whether  thoy  were 
lawfully  taken  or  not.  The  right  which  their  own  State  has  to 
determine  this  matter  is  so  far  an  exclusive  one,  that  no  other 
State  can  claim  to  judge  of  their  conduct  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  into  by  their  own ;  both  because  no  other  State 
has  jurisdiction  over  their  persons,  and  likewise  because  no  other 
State  is  answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the  State  to  which  the 
captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus  examining  into  the  conduct  of  its 
own  members,  and  deciding  whether  the  ships  or  goods  which  they 
have  seized  are  lawfully  taken  or  not,  is  determining  a  question 
between  its  own  members  and  the  foreigners  who  claim  the  prop- 
erty ;  and  this  controversy  did  not  arise  within  its  own  territory, 
but  in  the  main  ocean.  The  right,  therefore,  which  it  exercises  is 
not  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  the  civil  law  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own 
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territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed.  Neither  the 
place  where  tlie  controversy  arose,  nor  tlie  parties  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  are  subject  to  this  law.  The  only  law  by  wliicli  this 
controversy  can  be  determined,  is  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the 
collective  bodies  of  civil  societies,  that  is,  the  law  of  nations ;  un- 
less, indeed,  there  have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between 
the  two  States,  to  wliich  the  captors  and  the  other  claimants  be- 
long, mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights  as  the  law 
of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported.  Where  such  treaties 
have  been  made,  tliey  are  a  law  to  the  two  States,  as  far  as  they 
extend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  them,  in  their  intercourse  with 
one  another.  The  State,  therefore,  to  which  the  captors  belong, 
in  determining  what  might  or  might  not  be  lawfully  taken,  is  to 
judge  by  these  particular  treaties,  and  by  tlie  law  of  nations  taken 
together.  Tliis  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to 
judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete  jurisdiction.  The  captors,  who 
are  its  own  members,  are  hound  to  submit  to  its  sentence,  though 
this  sentence  should  happen  to  be  erroneous„because  it  has  a  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  their  persons.  But  tlie  other  parties  to  the 
controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another  State,  are  only  bound 
to  submit  to  its  sentence  so  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nations,  or  to  particular  treaties ;  because  it  has  no  juris- 
diction over  them,  either  in  respect  of  their  persons,  or  of  the 
things  that  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  If  justice,  there- 
fore, is  not  done  to  them,  they  may  apply  to  tlieir  own  State  for  a 
remedy ;  which  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  give 
them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn  war  or  reprisals.  In  order  to 
determine  when  their  right  to  apply  to  their  own  State  begins,  we 
must  inquire  when  the  exclusive  right  of  the  other  State  to  judge 
in  this  controversy  ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else 
but  the  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  its  own  members  before  it  becomes  answerable 
for  what  tliey  have  done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  end  until 
their  conduct  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  Natural  equity  will 
not  allow  that  the  State  should  be  answerable  for  their  acts,  until 
those  acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways  which  the  State  has  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime 
countries  to  establish  not  only  inferior  coiirts  of  marine,  to  judge 
what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize,  but  likewise  superior  courts 
of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal,  if  they  think  themselves 
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aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts  ;  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State 
can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a  remedy  against 
an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  till  they  have  appealed 
to  the  superior  court,  or  to  tlie  several  superior  courts,  if  there. are 
more  courts  of  this  sort  than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  ha^  been 
confirmed  in  all  of  them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means 
appointed  by  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine 
into  their  conduct ;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by 
all  tlieae  means,  the  State's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues. 
After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  coiirt  has  been  thus  confirmed, 
the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to  their  own  State,  for  a  remedy, 
if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved ;  but  the  law  of  nations  will  not 
entitle  them  to  a  remedy,  unless  they  have  been  actually  aggrieved. 
When  the  matter  is  carried  thus  far,  the  two  States  become  the 
parties  in  the  controversy.  And  since  the  law  of  nature,  whether 
it  is  applied  to  individuals  or  civil  societies,  abhors  the  use  of  force 
till  force  becomes  necessary,  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  neutral 
State,  before  they  proceed  to  solemn  war  or  to  i-eprisals,  ought  to 
apply  to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  other  State,  both  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  have  been  rightly  informed,  and  likewise  to 
try  whether  the  controversy  cannot  bo  adjusted  by  more  gentle 
methods,"  (a) 

The  r^  I  394.  In  the  celebrated  report  made  to  the  British 
Siiesian  government,  in  1753,  upon  the  case  of  the  reprisals 
causes.  granted  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  account  of  captures 
made  by  tlie  cruisers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  captor's  country  over  cap- 
tures made  in  war,  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  is  asserted; 
and  it  is  laid  down  that  "  the  law  of  nations,  founded  upon  just- 
ice, equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  does  not 
allow  of  reprisals,  except  in  case  of  violent  injuries,  directed  or 
supported  by  the  State,  and  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re  mini-m^ 
dvMd,  by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince  ; "  plainly 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  persons  by  whom  that 
paper  was  drawn  up,  if  justice  be  denied  in  a  clear  case,  by  all  the 
tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince,  it  forms  a  lawful  ground 
of  reprisals  against  the  nation  by  whose  commissioned  cruisers  and 
tribunals  tlie  injury  is  committed.     And  that  Vattel  was  of  the 

(ii)  Eutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii,  ch.  9,  g  19. 
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same  opinion,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  this 
paper  to  support  liis  own  doctrine,  that  the  sentences  of  tlie  tribu- 
nals ought  not  to  be  made  the  grouJid  of  complaint  by  the  State 
against  whose  subjects  they  are  pronouaced,  *'  exciting  the  case 
of  a  refusal  of  justice,  palpable  and  evident  injustice,  a  manifest 
violation  of  rules  and  forms,"  <!tc.  (a) 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  the  King  of  Prussia  (then  neutral) 
had  undertaken  to  set  up  within  his  own  dominions  a  commission 
to  re-examuie  the  sentences  pronounced  against  his  subjects  in  the 
British  prize  courts  ;  a  conduct  which  is  treated  by  the  authors  of 
the  report  to  the  British  government  as  an  innovation,  "  which  was 
never  attempted  in  any  country  of  the  world  before.  Prize  or  no 
prize  must  be  determined  by  courts  of  admiralty  belonging  to  the 
power  whose  subjects  made  the  capture."  But  the  report  proceeds 
to  state,  that  "  every  foreign  prince  in  amity  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  his  subjects  in  tliese  courts,  according 
to  tlie  law  of  nations,  or  particular  treaties,  where  they  are  subsist- 
ing. If  in  re  minimi  duhid,  these  courts  proceed  upon  foundations 
directly  opposite  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  subsisting  treaties,  the 
neutral  State  has  a  right  to  complain  of  such  determination." 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  complain  of  the  determination  of  the 
British  tribunals,  and  made  reprisals  by  stopping  tlie  interest 
upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  by  hypotheca- 
tion upon  the  revenues  of  Silesia,  until  he  actually  obtained  from 
tlie  British  government  an  indemnity  for  the  Pnissian  vessels  un- 
justly captured  and  condemned.  The  proceedings  of  the  British 
tribunals,  though  they  were  asserted  by  the  British  government  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  determining  tlie  validity  of  captiires 
made  in  war,  were  not  considered  as  excluding  the  demand  of 
Prussia  for  redress  upon  the  government  itself,  (5) 

§  395,  So,  also,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the    xhemised 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a  mixed  commission  wj"'^*'^ 
was  appointed  to  determine  the  claim  of  American  citi-  United 
zens,  arising  from  the  capture  of  their  property  by  British  Great  Brit- 
cruisera,  during  the  esisting  war  with  France,  according  ti'ie'»p"3t^ 
to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations.     Li  the  course  "^  "^^' 
of  'the  proceedings  of  this  board,  objections  were  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  against  the  commissioners  proceed- 

(o)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii,  ch.  7,  g  84. 
(b)   Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  206-217. 
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ing  to  hear  and  determine  any  case  where  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation had  been  affirmed  hy  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes, 
upon  the  ground  that  full  and  entire  credit  wa»  to  be  given  to  their 
final  sentence ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions, it  was  to  be  presumed  that  justice  had  been  admuiistered 
by  this,  the  competent  and  supreme  tribunal  in  matters  of  prize. 
But  tliis  objection  was  overruled  by  the  board,  upon  the  grounds 
and  principles  already  stated,  and  a  full  and  satisfactory  indemnity 
was  awarded  in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  sentence 
of  condemnation. 
Condu-        s  39g_  Many  other  instances  might  he  mentioned  of 

aivencss  of  "  •  ° 

prize  d«ci-  arrangements  between  States,  by  which  mixed  commis- 
timed.  sions  have  been  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claims  of  tlie  subjects  of  neutral  powers,  arising  out  of  captures 
in  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  sentences  of  the  com- 
petent courts  of  prize,  as  between  the  captors  and  capkircd,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  indemnity  between 
State  and  State,  in  cases  where  satisfactory  compensation  had 
not  been  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Although 
the  theory  of  public  law  treats  prize  tribunals,  established  by  and 
sitting  in  tlie  belligerent  country,  exactly  as  if  tliey  were  estab- 
lished by  and  sitting  in  the  neutral  country,  and  as  if  they  always 
adjudicated  conformably  to  the  international  law  common  to  both ; 
yet  it  is  well  known  that,  in  practice ,  such  tribunals  do  take  for 
their  guide  the  prize  ordinances  and  instructions  issued  by  the 
belligerent  sovereign,  without  stepping  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  consistent  with  the  paramount  rule.  If,  therefore,  the  final 
sentences  of  these  tribunals  were  to  be  considered  as  absolutely 
conclusive,  so  as  to  preclude  aU  inquiry  into  their  merits,  the 
obvious  consequence  would  be  to  invest  the  belligerent  State  with 
legislative  power  over  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  showing  that  the  ordinances  and  instructions,  under  which 
the  sentences  have  been  pronounced,  are  repugnant  to  that  law  by 
which  foreigners  alone  are  bound. 

■  ?™''-H  §  ^^'^'  '^^^^'^  principles  have  received  recent  confirmar- 
under  treaty  tion  in  the  negotiation  between  the  American  and  Danish 
March,  1830.  govemmonts  respecting  the  captures  of  American  vessels 
and  cargoes  made  by  the  cruisers  of  Denmark  during  the  last 
■war  between  that  power  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of 
(his  negotiation,  it  was  objected  by  the  Danish  ministers  that  the 
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validity  of  these  captures  had  been  finally  determined  in  the  com- 
petent prize  court  of  the  belligerent  country,  and  could  not  be 
again  drawn  in  question.  On  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
meiit,  it  was  admitted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
capturing  nation  was  exclusive  and  complete  upon  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  so  as  to  transfer  the  property  in  the  things  con- 
demned from  the  original  owner  to  the  captors,  or  those  claiming 
under  tliem ;  that  the  final  sentence  of  those  tribunals  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  change  of  property  operated  by  it,  and  cannot  be 
again  incidentally  drawn  in  question  in  any  other  judicial  forum ; 
and  that  it  has  the  effect  of  closing  for  ever  all  private  controversy 
between  the  captors  and  the  captured.  The  demand  which  the 
United  States  made  upon  the  Danish  government  was  not  for  a 
judicial  revision  and  reversal  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  its 
tribunals,  but  for  the  indemnity  to  which  the  American  citizens 
were  entitled  in  consequence  of  the  denial  in  justice  by  the  tribu- 
nals in  the  last  resort,  and  of  the  responsibility  thus  incurred  by 
the  Danish  government  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunals. 
The  Danisli  government  was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any  measures 
it  might  think  proper,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  injustice  of  those 
sentences,  one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  would  be  a  re-esami- 
nation  and  discussion  of  the  cases  complained  of,  conducted  by  an 
impartial  tribunal  under  the  sanction  of  the  two  governments,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  question  of  title  to  the  specific 
property  which  had  been  irrevocably  condemned,  or  of  reviving  the 
controversy  between  the  individual  captors  and  claimants  which 
had  been  tor  ever  t^immated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
between  government  and  government  whether  injustice  had  been 
done  by  the  tiibunah  of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  and  of  deteimmmg  what  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted  to 
tlie  latter 

The  accuracy  of  this  distinction  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Danish 
ministers,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  by  which  a  satisfactory  indem- 
nity was  provided  for  the  American  claimants,  (a) 

§  398.  We  have  seen  that  a  firm  possession,  or  the     ^. , 
sentence  of  a  coinpetent  court,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  real  propec- 
the  captor's  title  to  personal  property  or  movables  taken  traiisfeired 
in  war.     A  different  rule  is  applied  to  real  property,  or  jh7^ 
immovables.     The  original  owner  of  this  species  of  prop-  '™'"™- 
(a)  Martens,  NouTeau  Recueii,  torn.  viii.  p.  350, 
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erty  ia  entitled  to  what  ia  called  the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and 
the  title  acquired  in  war  must  be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
before  it  can  be  considered  as  completely  valid.  This  rule  cannot 
be  frequently  applied  to  tlie  case  of  mere  private  property,  which 
by  the  general  usage  of  modern  nations  is  exempt  from  confisca- 
tion. It  only  becomes  practically  important  in  questions  arising 
out  of  alienation  of  real  property,  belonging  to  the  government, 
made  by  the  opposite  belligerent,  while  in  the  military  occupation 
of  the  country.  Such  a  title  must  be  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  or  by  the  general  operation  of  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory made  by  the  enemy  in  such  treaty.  Until  such  confirmation, 
it  continues  liable  to  be  divested  by  the  jus  postUminii.  The  pur- 
chaser of  any  portion  of  the  national  domain  takes  it  at  the  peril 
of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner  when  he  is  re- 
stored to  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  (a)'*^ 

<5ooii  §  399.    Grotius  has   devoted  a  whole   chapter  of  his 

wa*B*^  great  work  to  prove,  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  all 
enemies.  ages  and  nations,  that  good  faith  ought  to  be  observed 
towards  an  enemy.  And  even  Bynkershoek,  who  holds  that  every 
otiier  sort  of  fraud  may  be  practised  towards  him,  prohibits  per- 
fidy, upon  the  ground  that  his  character  of  enemy  ceases  by  the 
compact  with  him,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  that  compact  extend. 
*'  I  allow  of  any  kind  of  deceit,"  says  he,  "  perfidy  alone  excepted, 
not  because  any  tiling  is  unlawful  against  an  enemy,  but  because 
when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the  promise 
extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Indeed,  without  this  mitiga- 
tion, the  horrors  of  war  would  be  indefinite  in  extent  and  inter- 
minable in  duration.  Tiie  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  therefore 
introduced  certain  eommercia  belli,  by  which  tlie  violence  of  war 
may  be  allayed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  objects  and  pur- 
poses, and  something  of  a  pacific  intercourse  may  be  kept  up, 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib,  iii.  cap.  6,  §  4;  cap.  9,  g  18.  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  cli.  13,  g§  197-200,  210,  212.  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Modeme  de  I'Europe,  |§  256-268.  Martena,  Precis,  &C.,  liv,  viii.  eh.  4,  §  282  a. 
Where  the  case  of  conquest  iS  complicated  with  that  of  civil  revolution,  and  a 
change  of  iDtemal  govermnent  recognized  by  the  nation  itself  and  by  foreign 
States,  a  modification  of  tho  rule  may  be  required  in  ils  practical  appheation.  Vide 
ante,  §  27. 

jM*  Seo  note  !69,  ante,  on  Conquest  and  Belligerent  Oeeupatioa.  See  also  Hefiler, 
Europ.  Viilker,  g  188.  Woolsey's  Introd.  g  145.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  789,  790, 
805,  836-9,  865-870.    Phillimote's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  S62,  682,  726,  737,]  —  D. 
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■which  may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjustment  of  differences,  and 
ultimately  to  peace,  (a)^^ 

§  400.  There  are  various  modes  in  which  the  extreme  Tmce  or 
rigor  of  the  rights  of  war  may  be  relaxed  at  the  pleasure  ■™"'*'^ 
of  the  respective  belligerent  parties.  Among  these  is  that  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  by  means  of  a  truce  or  armistice.  This 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  If  it  be  general  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  hostilities  in  every  place,  and  is  to  endure  for  a  very  long 
or  indefinite  period,  it  amounts  in  effect  to  a  temporary  peace,^^ 
except  that  it  leaves  undecided  the  controversy  in  which  the  war 
originated.  Such  were  the  truces  formerly  concluded  between  th3 
CIu:istian  powers  and  the  Turks.  Such,  too,  was  the  armistice 
concluded,  in  1609,  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  in 
the  Netherlands.  A  partial  truce  is  limited  to  certain  places,  such 
as  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  may  take  place  between  two 
contending  armies,  or  between  a  besieged  fortress  and  the  army  by 
■which  it  is  invested,  (a)^^ 

§  401.  The  po^wer  to  conclude  a  universal  armistice  or  Power  «> 
suspension  of  hostilities  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  armistice, 
ordinary  official  authority  of  the  general  or  admiral  commanding 
in  chief  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  State.  The  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  general  truce  requires  either  the  previous  special 
authority  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  or  a  subsequent 
ratification  by  such  power,  (a)^^ 

A  partial  truce  or  limited  suspension  of  hostilities  may  be  con- 
cluded between  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  respective 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  Qurest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  The  Daifje,  Robinson's  Adm. 
Rep.  iu,  189. 

[1^  Haileck's  Intern.  Law,  652,  Heffler,  Europ,  Vulker.  §  141.  PhilUmore's 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  97  rf  seq.    Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  g  290.]  — D. 

[™  Rntherforth  aajs  that  tiie  phrase  "  temporary  peace,"  in  this  connection,  refers 
t«  nets  of  war,  and  not  to  a  state  of  war.    Ch.  9,  §  22.]  — D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  eh.  16,  g  28B,  286. 

[1^  Halleck  (p.  664)  calls  a  cessation  of  hostililieB  for  a  very  short  period  and  a 
temporary  purpose  —  aa  for  hurying  the  dead,  recovering  the  wonnded,  and  the 
like  —  a  suspension  of  onus  ;  roserving  the  phrase  "  truce  "  or  "  armistice  "  to  cases  of 
longer  contjnuams,  and  fbr  a  more  general  or  remote  purpose.]  —  D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  §  8,  Barbeyrac'a  note.  ■Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §§  233-238. 

[^^  Kent's  Comm.  i.  159.  See  Halleclc's  Intern.  Law,  655,  as  to  the  case  of  Cali- 
ibmia,  under  the  Iruce  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  1848.  Ex.  Doc.  31st  Cong.  No.  17, 
p.  601.]  — D. 

42*  497 
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belligeient  Statei,  without  any  special  authority  for  that  purpose, 
wheie,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlieir  commands,  such  an 
authority  in  necessaiily  implied  as  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  official  duties  (i) 

Penodff  ^  402  A  buspension  of  hostilities  binds  the  contract- 
t  m  mg  paitits,  and  all  acting  immediately  under  their  di- 

lection,  from  the  tame  it  is  concluded;  but  it  must  be  duly 
piomulgated  in  ordtr  to  liave  a  force  of  legal  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  other  bubjccts  of  the  belligerent  States ;  so  that  if, 
btfoie  t.uch  notification,  they  haye  committed  any  act  of  hostility, 
'they  are  not  peisonally  responsible,  unless  their  ignorance  be  im- 
putable to  tlicu  own  fault  or  negligence.  But  as  the  supreme 
power  of  the  btite  is  bound  to  fulfil  its  own  engagements,  or  those 
made  by  its  autlioiity,  express  or  implied,  the  government  of  the 
captor  IS  bound  m  tlie  case  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by 
8(.a,  to  restoie  all  piizcs  made  in  contravention  of  the  ai'mistice. 
To  prevent  the  disputes  and  difficulties  arising  from  such  ques- 
tions, it  IS  usuil  to  stipulate  in  the  convention  of  armistice,  as 
in  tieatie'5  of  peace,  a  prospective  period  ■within  ■wliicli  hostilities 
are  to  cease,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  and  distance  of 
places  (a)!'^ 

Rniesfbr  §403  Besides  the  general  maxims  applicable  to  the 
oimli^M^  interpietation  of  all  international  compacts,  there  are 
of  trucp  bome  rules  peculiarly  applicable  to  conventions  for  the 
suspension  of  hostilities.  Tlie  first  of  these  peculiar  rules,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel,  is  that  each  party  may  do  within  his  own  territory, 
or  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  armistice,  whatever  he  could 
do  in  time  of  peace.  Thus  eitlier  of  the  belHgerent  parties  may 
levy  and  marcli  troops,  collect  provisions  and  other  munitions  of 
war,  receive  re-enforcements  from  his  allies,  or  repair  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  place  not  actually  besieged. 

The  second  rule  is,  that  neither  party  can  take  advantage  of  the 
truce  to  execute,  without  peril  to  himself,  what  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  might  have  disabled  him  from  doing.  Such  an  act 
would  be  a  fraudulent  violation  of  the  armistice.    For  example :  — 

(6)   H<fe  ante,  §1 264,  26S. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib,  iii.  cap.  21,  g  5,  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §  289. 

[i»8  Halleek'a  Intern.  Law,  656.  Kent's  Oomm.  i.  160.  Eutherforth,  b.  2,  ch.  9, 
§  22.    PLillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii,  §  116.     Heffter,  Europ.  ViJlker.  g  142.]  — D. 
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in  the  case  of  a  truce  between  the  commander  of  a  fortified  town 
and  the  army  besieging  it,  neither  party  is  at  liberty  to  eontuiue 
woriis,  constructed  either  for  attack  or  dcfcin.-e,  or  to  erect  new 
foi-tifications  for  such  purposes.  Nor  can  the  garrison  avail  itself 
of  the  truce  to  introduce  provisions  or  succors  into  the  town, 
through  the  passages  or  in  any  other  manner  wliich  the  besieging 
army  would  have  been  competent  to  obstruct  and  prevent,  had 
hostilities  not  been  interrujited  by  the  armistice. 

The  third  rule  stated  by  Vattcl,  is  rather  a  corollary  from  the 
preceding  rules  than  a  distinct  principle  capable  of  any  separate 
application.  As  the  truce  merely  suspends  hostilities  without 
terminating  the  war,  all  things  are  to  remain  in  their  antecedent 
state  in  the  places,  the  possession  of  which  wa^,  specially  contested 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  (a) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contracting  parties  miiy,  by  express  compact, 
deiogite  in  luy  ^nd  eveiy  rc-ij  cct  ftom  these  general  conditions  ^"* 

§  404    At  tlie  expiration  of  the  peiiod  itif  ulated  in     Bi  om 
the  true  ,  hootilities  leoommence  is  a  matter  of  cjuise,  ™\o™iii'e9 
without  anj  new  dei,lintion  of  wai      But  if  tlie  truce  p"i^uon  „[ 
has  been  conUuded  tor  an  mdehnite,  oi  for  a  vciy  long  '™<^^ 
period    ^ood  iaith  and  huminitr  concur   m   leyuirmg   preMOus 
notice  tD  be  given  to  the  enemy  of  an  mtention  to  teiminate  what 
he  miy  justly  legard  is  equivalent  to  i  treitj  ofptice     '^uch  was 
the  duty  inculcated  by  the  Fecial  college  upon  tlie  Romans,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  long  truce  which  they  had  made  with  the  people 
of  Veil.     That  people   had   recommenced   hostilities   before   the 
expiration  of -the  time  limited  in  the  truce.     Still  it  was  held 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  send  heralds  and  demand  satisfaction 
before  renewing  the  war.  (a) 

I  405.  Capitulations  for  tlie  surrender  of  troops,  for-    Capitula- 
tresses,  and  particular  districts  of  country,  fall  naturally  si^nder  ' 
within  the  scope  of  the  general  powers  intrusted  to  mill-  an""^"?^ 
tary  and  naval  commanders.     Stipulations  between  the  "Ksa^a. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  eh.  16,  §§  245-251. 

p"  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  suhject  in  detail,  see  Halleck's  Inteni.  Law,  657-660. 
See  also  Pliillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  117,  118,  107-8,  Kent's  Coram.  J.  16,  160. 
Hefiler,  Europ.  Volker.  §  142-3.  Martens,  Fr(?cis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  20B-4. 
Wildraan's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  27.  See  also  Instructions  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  April  24,  1863,  General  Order  No.  100,  g§  135-147.]  — D. 

(a)  Uy.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.  As  to  fhe  laws  of  war  observed  by  tlie  Komana, 
see  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Kations,  20-25. 
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goTeriior  of  a  besieged  place,  and  the  general  or  admiral  com- 
manding the  forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  if  necessarily  connected 
with  the  surrender,  do  not  require  the  subsequent  sanction  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Such  are  the  usual  stipulations  for  the 
security  of  the  religion  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  garrison  shall  not  bear  arms  against  the  conquerors  for  a 
limited  period,  and  other  like  clauses  properly  incident  to  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  transaction.  But  if  tiie  commander  of  the 
fortified  town  undertake  to  stipulate  for  the  perpetual  cession  of 
that  place,  or  enter  into  other  engagements  not  fairly  within  the 
scope  of  his  implied  authority,  his  promise  amounts  to  a  mere 
sponsion,  (a) 

The  con-  §  406.  The  celebrated  convention  made  by  the  Roman 
S'e  uaiiine  couBuls  wlth  the  Samnltes,  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  was  of 
Forks.  t]^g  nature.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate  in  dis- 
avowing this  ignominious  compact,  is  approved  by  Grotius  and 
Vattcl,  who  hold  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entitled  to  be  placed 
in  statu  quo,  because  they  must  have  known  that  the  Eoman  con- 
suls were  wholly  unauthorized  to  make  such  a  convention.  This 
consideration  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  Romans  in  acting  on 
this  occasion  according  to  their  uniform  uncompromisuig  policy, 
by  delivering  up  to  the  Samnites  the  authors  of  the  treaty,  and 
persevering  in  the  war  until  this  formidable  enemy  was  finally 
subjugated,  (a) 

Thear-  §  407.  The  convention  concluded  at  Closter-Seven, 
ci^^"^  during  the  seven  years'  war,  between  tlie  Duke  of  Oum- 
Seveii.  berland,  cominandcr  of  the  British  forces  in  Hanover,  and 
Marshal  Richelieu,  commanding  the  French  army,  for  a  suspension 
of  arms  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
treaties  of  tliis  kind  recorded  in  modem  history.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  discussions  which  took  place  between  the  two 
governments  on  this  occasion,  that  there  was  any  disagreement 
between  them  as  to  the  true  principles  of  international  law  appli- 
cable to  such  transactions.  The  conduct,  if  not  the  language  of 
both  parties,  implies  a  mutual  admission  that  the  convention  was 
of  a  nature  to  require  ratification,  aa  exceeding  the  ordinary 
powers  of  military  commanders  in  respect  to  mere  military  capitu- 
lations. The  same  remark  may  bo  applied  to  the  convention 
(a)  Vide  rnite,  %  255. 
(a)   See  tiie  account  given  bj  LItj  of  this  remaricaWe  transactiofl. 
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signed  at  EI  Arish,  in  1800,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
Frencli  army ;  althougli  the  position  of  the  two  governnients,  as  to 
the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  was  reversed  in  that  of  El  Arish, 
the  British  government  refusing  in  the  first  instance  to  permit  the 
execution  of  the  latter  treaty  upon  the  ground  of  the  defect  in  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  powers,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  insisting 
upon  its  being  performed  by  the  French,  when  circumstances  had 
varied  and  rendered  its  execution  no  longer  consistent  with  their 
policy  and  interest.  Good  faith  may  have  characterized  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  in  this  instance,  as  was  strenuously 
insisted  by  ministers  in  the  parliaraenbiry  discussions  to  which  the 
treaty  gave  rise,  but  there  is  at  least  no  evidence  of  perfidy  on 
the  part  of  General  Klebcr.  His  conduct  may  rather  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Closter-Seven,  (and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison,)  in  concluding  a  conven- 
tion suited  to  existing  circumstances,  which  it  was  plainly  liia 
interest  to  carry  into  effect  when  it  was  signed,  and  afterwards 
refusing  to  abide  by  it  when  those  circumstances  were  materially 
changed.  In  these  compacts,  time  is  material :  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  contract.  If  any  tiling  occurs 
to  render  its  immediate  execution  impracticable,  it  becomes  of  no 
effect,  or  at  least  is  subject  to  be  varied  by  fresh  negotiation,  (a)^^ 
§  408.  Passports,  safe-conducts,  and  licenses,  are  docu-  PassportB, 
ments  granted  in  war  to  protect  persons  and  property  ^'^.(T^d 
from  the  general  operation  of  hostilities.  The  com-  'i=«°f*5. 
petency  of  the  authority  to  issue  them  depends  on  tlie  general 
principles  already  noticed.  This  sovereign  authority  may  be 
vested  in  military  and  naval  commanders,  or  in  certain  civil 
oiEcers,  either  expressly,  or  by  inevitable  implication  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  general  trust.  Such  documents  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  of  liberality  and  good  faith  with 
other  aets  of  the  sovereign  power,  (a)^* 

{a)  Fiasaan,  HisCoire  de  In  Diplomntie  Fran^tiise,  torn.  vi.  pp.  9T-10T.  Annniil 
Register,  i.  209-213,  228-234 ;  xlii.  [219],  223-233,  State  Papers ;  vol.  xliii.  [28-34], 

[i»s  Sot  detailed  statement  of  the  rules  and  effects  of  agreements  for  capitulation 
and  other  terms,  see  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  660-662.  For  tlie  rules  adopted  by  tlie 
United  States  in  tlie  civil  war,  in  respect  to  armistice  and  capitulation,  see  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Armies,  of  April  24, 1863,  General  Order  No.  100,  §  8.]  — D. 

(q)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  21,  §  14,  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens, 
Uv.  iii.  ch.  IT,  g§  265-277. 

[i*  Halleck'e  Intern.  Law,  664-8.  Kent's  Corom.  i,  162-3.  PhilUraore's  Intern. 
Law,  iii.  S 101.    Heffler,  Europ,  Voiiier.  g  142.    U.  8,  Laws,  i.  118.    U.  S.  Army  Kegu- 
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LicOTses  I  409,  Thus  a  license  granted  by  the  belligerent  State 
the  enemy,  to  its  own  subjects,  Of  to  the  subjects  of  its  enemy,  to 
carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  by  war,  operates  aa  a  dispensation 
with  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to 
extend.  The  adverse  belligerent  party  may  justly  consider  such 
documents  of  protection  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  con- 
fiscation ;  but  the  maritime  tribunals  of  the  State,  under  whose 
authority  they  are  issued,  are  bovmd  to  consider  them  as  lawful 
relaxations  of  the  orduiary  state  of  war,  A  license  is  an  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  which  alone  is 
competent  to  decide  on  all  the  considerations  of  political  and  com-, 
mercial  expediency,  by  which  such  an  exception  from  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  war  must  be  controlled.  Licenses,  being  high 
acts  of  sovereignty,  are  necessarily  stricti  juris,  and  must  not  be 
carried  further  than  the  intention  of  the  authority  which  grants 
them  may  be  supposed  to  extend.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
strued with  pedantic  accuracy,  or  that  every  small  deviation  should 
be  held  to  vitiate  their  fair  effect.  An  excess  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  permitted  might  not  be  considered  as  noxious  to  any  extent, 
but  a  variation  in  their  quality  or  substance  might  be  more  signifi- 
cant, because  a  liberty  assumed  of  importing  one  species  of  goods, 
under  a  license  to  import  another,  might  lead  to  very  dangerous 
consequences.  The  limitations  of  time,  persons,  and  places,  speci- 
fied in  the  license,  are  also  material.  The  great  principle  in  tliese  - 
cases  is,  that  subjects  are  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  nor  tlie 
enemy's  subjects  with  the  belligerent  State,  witliont  tlie  special 
permission  of  the  government ;  and  a  material  object  of  the  control 
which  the  government  exercises  over  such  a  trade  is,  that  it  may 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  persons,  and  under  what  restrictions  of 
time  and  place  such  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  war 
may  be  extended.  Such  are  the  general  pruiciples  laid  down  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  interpretation  of  these  documents  ;  but  Gro- 
tius  lays  down  the  general  rule,  that  safe-conducts,  of  which  these 
licenses  are  a  species^  are  to  be  liberally  construed ;  la3:a  qudm 
strieta  interpretaHo  admittenda  est.  And  during  the  last  war, 
licenses  were  eventually  interpreted  with  great  liberality  in  the 
British  Courts  of  Prize,  (ay^ 

lationa,  1867,  §  769-773.    luBtructions  to  the  Annies  of  the  United  Slates,  Apnl  24, 
1863,  §6.]  — D. 

(a)  CMMj'b  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  7.    Kent's  Coram,  i,  163,  note  b. 

\^  See  note  198,  infra,  on  License  to  Trade  with  Ihe  Enemy.]  — D. 
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§  410.  It  was  made  a  question  in  some  cases  in  those  Authority 
courts,  how  far  these  documents  could  protect  against  licenses. 
British  capture,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  issued.  The  leaduig  case 
on  this  subject  is  that  of  The  Hope,  an  American  sliip,  laden  with 
corn  and  flour,  captured  whilst  proceeding  from  the  United  States 
to  tlie  ports  of  the  Peninsula  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and 
claimed  as  protected  by  an  instrument  granted  by  the  British  con- 
sul at  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
admiral  on  tlie  Halifas  station.  In  pronouncing  judgment  in  this 
case,  Sir  W.  Scott  observed,  that  the  instrument  of  protection,  in 
order  to  be  effectual,  must  come  from  those  who  have  a  competent 
authority  to  grant  such  a  protection,  but  that  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion came  from  persons  who  were  vested  with  no  such  authority. 
To  exempt  the  property  of  enemies  from  the  effect  of  hostilities  is 
a  very  high  act  of  sovereign  authority ;  if  at  any  time  delegated  to 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  it  must  be  exercised  eitJjer  by 
those  who  have  a  special  commission  granted  to  them  for  the 
particular  business,  and  who,  in  legal  language,  are  called  manda- 
tories; or  by  persons  in  whom  such  a  power  is  vested  in  virtue 
of  any  situation  to  which  it  may  be  considered  incidental.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an 
enemy's  country,  is  vested  with  any  such  power  in  virtue  of  his 
station.  M  rd  rum  prcejionitur,  and,  therefore,  his  acts  in  relation 
to  it  are  not  binding.  Neither  does  the  admiral,  on  any  station, 
possess  such  authority.  He  has,  indeed,  power  relative  to  the 
ships  under  his  immediate  command,  and  can  restrain  them  from 
committing  acts  of  hostility ;  but  he  cannot  go  beyond  that ;  he 
cannot  grant  a  safeguard  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
station.  The  protections,  therefore,  which  had  been  set  up  did  not 
result  from  any  power  incidental  to  the  situation  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  bad  been  granted ;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
any  such  power  was  specially  intrusted  to  them  for  the  particular 
occasion.  If  the  instruments  which  had  been  relied  upon  by  the 
claimants  were  to  be  considered  as  the  naked  acts  of  those  pei^ 
Bons,  then  they  were,  in  every  point  of  view,  totally  invalid.  But 
the  question  was,  whether  the  British  government  had  taken  any 
stops  to  ratify  these  proceedings,  and  tlius  to  convert  them  into 
valid  acts  of  state ;  for  persons  not  having  full  power  may  make 
what  in  law  are  termed  sponsionee,  or,  in  diplomatic  language, 
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treaties  sub  spe  rati,  to  wliieh  a  subsequent  ratification  may  give 
validity :  ratihabiiio  matidato  cequiparatur.  The  learned  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  that  the  British  goveniment  had  confirmed  the 
acts  of  its  officers,  by  tlie  Order  in  Council  of  the  26th  October, 
1813,  and  accordingly  decreed  restitiition  of  tlie  property.  In  the 
case  of  The  Reward,  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  the  principle  of 
tliis  judgment  was  substantially  confirmed ;  but  in  that  of  The 
Cliarles,  and  otlier  similar  cases,  where  certificates  or  passports 
of  the  same  Idnd,  signed  by  Admiral  Sawyer,  and  also  by  the 
Spanish  minister  in  the  United  States,  had  been  used  for  voyages 
from  thence  to  tiie  Spanish  West  Indies,  tlie  Lords  of  Appeal 
held  that  these  documents,  not  being  included  within  the  terms 
of  the  confirmatory  Order  in  Council,  did  not  aftbrd  protection. 
In  the  cases  of  passports  granted  by  the  British  minister  in  the 
United  States,  permitting  American  vessels  to  sail  with  provisions 
from  thenee  te  tlie  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  not  confirmed 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  tlic  Lords  condemned  in  all  tlie  cases  not 
expressly  included  witliin  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council,  by 
which  certain  descriptions  of  licenses  granted  by  the  minister  had 
been  confirmed,  (ffl)l^ 

(a)  The  Hope,  Dodeon'g  Adm.  Eep.  i.  226.  Ibid.  Appendix  D.  Stewart's  Vice- 
Adm.  Eep.  367. 

[i»s  License  to  Trade  with  the  Enemy.  —  A  license  to  trade  with  the  enemy  must  be 
issued  by  competent  authority,  without  material  misrepresentatioQ,  whether  inlen- 
Uonal  or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  and  ased  in  good  fiiith,  strictly  according  to  its 
terms.  An  error,  though  without  fraud,  may  Titiate  it.  It  is  always  ultimately  Irom 
sovereign  authority.  The  only  ijuestion  is,  wliat  authority  the  sovereign  expressly  or 
impliedly  grants  to  a  subordinate  commander.  It  is  understood  that  a  commander 
may  grant  speiaal  licenses  within  his  department,  but  not  licensee  general  in  respect 
of  time  or  place. 

Ab  to  the  Persons.  The  person  named  in  the  license  may  lie  either  a  principal  oc 
an  agent ;  but,  if  ho  is  described  as  principal,  he  cannot  protect  property  fbr  which 
he  is  agent-  If  no  person  is  named  or  implied,  it  is  preaumed  to  be  negotiable,  and 
the  subject  of  sale.  ' 

As  to  the  Vessel.  There  must  be  a  substantial  comphance  with  any  statement  of  na- 
tionality of  the  vessel  to  be  used.  An  enemy's  vessel  cannot  be  used,  unless  expressly 
permitted ;  nor  a  vessel  of  the  grantor's  nation,  if  neutral  vessels  only  are  named. 
Still,  as  substantial  compliance  ia  safficient,  where  the  nationality  of  the  neutral 
vessel,  or  the  number  of  the  vessels  of  one  flag,  is  not  material,  a  departure  in  that 
particular,  in  good  Mth  and  from  necessity  or  great  convenience,  is  not  fatal. 

As  to  Cargo.  A  Uberai  construction  has  been  put  upon  this  subject  in  eases  of 
good  faith  and  necessity.  But  the  pressure  of  hostile  powers  is  never  regarded  as  a 
justifying  necessity,  as  that  would  open  a  door  to  fraud.  A  change  of  the  quantity 
or  quali^  of  the  goods,  or  substitution  in  esse  of  loss,  if  not  making  a  material  varia- 
tion, is  permitted.  So  the  going  or  returning  in  ballast  may  be  implied,  or  the 
604 
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S  411.  The  contract  made  for  the  ransom  of  enemy's     Ransom 

"  _  •'       of  captured 

property,  taken  at  sea,  is  generally  carried  into  effect  by  property, 
means  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  captors,  permitting  the 
captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a  designated  port,  -within 
a  limited  time.  Unless  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  captor's 
own  country,  this  document  fumishea  a  complete  legal  protection 
against  the  cruisers  of  the  same  nation,  or  its  allies,  during  the 
period,  and  within  the  geographical  limits,  prescribed  by  its  terms. 
This  protection  results  from  the  general  authority  to  capture, 
which  is  delegated  by  the  belligerent  State  to  its  commissioned 
cruisers,  and  which  involves  the  power  to  ransom  captured  prop- 
erty, when  judged  advantageous.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  is  lost 
by  tlic  perils  of  the  sea,  before  her  arrival,  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated  for  her  ransom  is  not  tliereby  extinguished. 
The  captor  guaranties  the  captured  vessel  against  being  inter- 
rupted in  its  course,  or  retaken,  by  other  cruisers  of  his  nation, 
or  its  allies,  but  he  does  not  insure  against  losses  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas.  Even  where  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  loss  of  the 
vessel  by  these  perils  shall  discharge  the  captured  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  this  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  total 
loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  not  extended  to  shipwreck  or  strand- 
ing, which  might  afford  the  master  a  temptation  fraudidently  to 
cast  away  liis  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 

returning  Ml,  wliere  nnlading  becomes  impossible.  If  anprotected  goodB  are  on 
board,  by  accident  or  raistaten  interpretation,  they  are  condemned ;  but  the  licenEe  is 
not  rendered  void,  unless  it  has  been  perverted  intentionally  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing such  goods. 

The  Coarse  of  the  Voyage.  On  this,  Ihe  greatest  stricfnefls  is  req^nired.  The  rules 
laid  down  do  not  vary  much  Irom  those  appUed  to  policies  of  insurance  for  deaoribed 
■  voyages.  An  intentional  deviation  forfeits  the  license,  but  not  a  mere  intent,  the 
execution  of  which  is  not  entered  upon,  unless  it  shall,  in  fact,  have  produced  some 
efifect  on  the  voyage.  The  requirement  to  visit  certain  ports  for  convoy  or  otlier 
purpose,  whether  the  purpose  be  expressed  or  not,  must  be  complied  with.  These 
visits  are  guaranties  of  good  &ith,  and  also  enable  the  grantor  to  inspect  the  vessel. 

As  la  Time.  Time  is  usually  of  the  essence  of  the  license.  In  case  of  a  license 
to  export  from  a  port  of  the  grantor,  tlie  time  is  a  condition  that  must  be  eompUed 
■with,  or  Hie  license  does  not  take  effect.  In  case  of  a  license  to  import  from  aa 
enemy's  country,  allowance  will  be  made  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 


A  license  gives  no  right  to  visit  a  permitted  port,  if  under  blockade,  or  to  carry- 
contraband  goods,  papers,  or  persons,  or  to  resist  search. 

Halleck,  676-690.  Manning,  §  123.  Wildman,  ii.  246-266.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  168. 
Duer  on  Insurance,  i.  591-619.  Hauteffeuille,  torn.  i.  p.  19.  Woolsey,  g  147.  Philli- 
more's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  249,  613.]  —  !). 
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cargo,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  Where  the  ransomed 
vessel,  having  exceeded  the  time  or  deviated  from  the  courae  pre- 
scribed by  the  ransom-bill,  is  retaken,  the  debtors  of  the  ransom 
are  discharged  from  their  obligation,  which  is  merged  in  the  prize, 
and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  net  proceeds  thereof,  and 
paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst  the  residue  is  paid  to  the  second 
captor.  So,  if  the  captor,  after  having  ransomed  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  is  himself  taken  by  the  enemy,  together  with  the 
ransom-bill,  of  which  he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom-bill  becomes  a 
part  of  the  capture  made  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  persons  of  the 
hostile  nation  who  were  debtors  of  the  ransom  are  thereby  dis- 
charged from  their  obligation.  The  death  of  the  hostage  taken  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract  on  the  pait  of  the  cap- 
tured, does  not  discharge  the  contract ;  for  the  captor  trusts  to 
him  as  a  collateral  security  only,  and,  by  losing  it,  does  not  also 
lose  his  original  security,  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  to 
that  effect,  (a)™ 

(a)  Pothier,  Traits  de  Propriety,  Nos.  184-137.  Valin,  aur  rOrdonnanee,  liy.  iii. 
tit.  9 ;  des  rrisea,  art.  19.    Traite  des  Prises,  ch.  1  VNos.  1-3. 

[i"*  Ransom.  —  Ransoms  were  prohiliited  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
&om  and  after  iJie  time  of  George  III,,  as  lending  to  relas  tlie  energies  of  war 
by  depriving  cmisers  of  the  chance  of  recaptnring  prizes.  The  Act  of  1804  (g  45) 
leaves  the  snbject  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  in  Conneil,  to  prohibit  or  allow  ran- 
soms, wholly  or  in  certain  cases,  and  absolutely  or  subject  to  terms  and  conditions, 
in  any  pending  war ;  and  gives  jurisdiction  ov^r  ransom  agreements  exclusively  lu 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  prize  coturt.  It  punishes  by  fine  any  person  who  gives  a 
ransom  in  violation  of  Orders  in  Council.  Other  maritime  nations,  including  iJie  United 
States,  have  admitted  them  among  the  aaamerma  belli.  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  670. 
Kent's  Comro.  i.  105.  PhilUmore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  433.  Pothier,  De  Proprie'te', 
Ho.  144.  Bello,  Derecho  Intern,  p.  2,  ch.  5,  §  9,)  Bansom  bills,  and  the  safe-conducts 
^ven  to  effectuate  ransoms,  are  binding  on  the  allies  of  both  parties  to  tlie  contract. 
(Kent's  Comm.  i.  105.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  110.  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  i.  tit.  2,  g  29.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  671.)  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
captor  agrees  that  the  parties  to  the  bill  shall  be  discharged  in  case  of  loss  of  the 
Tessei  by  perils  of  the  seas,  that  includes  only  total  loss  on  the  high  seas,  anil  not 
loss  by  stranding.  (Pothier,  Traitd  du  Droit  de  Propridti^,  No.  138.  Halleck's  Intern. 
Law,  672.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  106.)  The  English  courts,  when  ransoms  were  permitted, 
held  that  au  enemy  cannot  sue  on  a  ransom  bill,  during  the  war,  fox  want  of  a  pa-sona 
atrmdi;  Lord  Mansfield  dissenting  ftom  the  majority  of  the  court,  and  holding  that  the 
contract  of  ransom,  if  allowed  to  a  subject  by  the  State,  is  an  imphtd  suspension  of 
tiie  disability  to  sue,  so  &r  as  remedies  on  that  contract  are  (.onterned  (Authon  v. 
Fisher,  note  to  Douglas's  Kep.  626.)  Lord  Mansfield's  ground  is  generally  approved 
by  the  later  jurists,  and  tbe  objection  does  not  obtain  in  otlier  coimtries  (Hailecic's 
Intern.  Law,  674.  Story,  J.,  in  Maiasoniere  v.  Keating,  Galhson  ii  337  Kent's 
Comm.  i.  68, 104^-108,  Ricord  v.  Bettenhara,  Burrow,  in.  1734  Pothier,  De  Propria^, 
No.  144.)  On  the  sutiject  of  ransom  generally,  see  Judge  Story's  opmion  m  Mais- 
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Sir  William  Scott  states,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  that,  as  to 
.  ransomB,  which  are  contracts  arising  ex  jure  belli,  and  tolerated  as 
Buch,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to  sue  in  the  British  courts  of 
justice  in  his  own  proper  person  for  tlie  payment  of  the  ransom, 
even  before  British  subjects  were  prohibited  by  tlie  statute  22  Geo. 
m.  cap.  25,  from  ransoming  enemy's  property ;  but  the  payment 
was  enforced  by  an  action  brought  by  the  imprisoned  hostage  in 
the  courts  of  his  own  country,  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom. 
But  the  effect  of  such  a  contract,  like  that  of  every  other  wliich 
may  be  lawfully  entered  into  between  belligerents,  is  to  suspend 
the  character  of  enemy,  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  tlie  ran- 
som-bill ;  and,  consequently,  the  technical  objection  of  the  want 
of  a  -persona  standi  in  judicio  cannot,  on  principle,  prevent  a  suit 
being  brought  by  the  captor,  directly  on  the  ransom-bill.  And  this 
appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  maritime  courts  of  the  European 
continent.  (by*> 

BOniere  v.  Keating,  Gallison,  ii.  887.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  68,  104-108.  Potliier,  De 
Propri^te,  Nos.  181-144.  AntJion  v.  Fisher,  note  to  Douglas's  Kep.  526.  Conra  v. 
Biackbum,  Douglas,  641.  The  Hoop,  Eob.  i.  196.  Eicord  b.  Bettenham,  Burrow,  ili. 
1784.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  670-674.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  142.  Heffler,  Europ. 
Volker.  §  141.  Phillimore'a  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  432.  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.  verb. 
"  Ransom."  Bello,  Derecho  Intern.  Part  II.  ch.  5,  §  9,  Azuni,  Droit  Maritimo,  torn. 
2,  eh.  4,  art.  7,  Emerigon,  Des  Prises,  eh.  12,  §  21.  Valin,  Des  Prises,  art.  19,  66. 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  i.  tit,  2,  §  29.  Miller  v.  Miller,  Dallas,  ii.  15.  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gena,  Uv.  8,  ch.  17,  §  278-286.]  — D. 

(h)  Th  Hoop,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  201.  See  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in 
th  ca  1  Bieord  a.  Betlenham,  Burrow's  Rep.  1784.  PolJiier,  Propriete',  Nos. 
186  137 

[^  enote  199,  wj™,  on  Ransoms.  HaSleck  (pp.  665-673)  treats  fully  of  cartels. 
Tan  m  ansom  bills,  the  safeguards  involved  in  them,  the  efifect  of  recapture  or  loss, 
a  d  ren  h  on  the  contraots  of  ransom.  See  also  Wildman,  ii.  26-81.  Phillimore'g 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  109-112,  482.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  §  156-68.  Heffler,  Europ. 
-Volker.  §  142.  De  Cussy,  vol.  i.  tit.  3,  g  29.  Martens,  g  275,  296.  BeUo,  Dereoho 
Intern.  Part  11  ch.  95.]  — D. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BIGHT9   OP   WAR  AS   TO   NEUTRALS. 


Definition      |  412.  It.  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  a 
ity-  words  in  the  Greek  or  Lathi  language  wliich  | 

answer  to  the  English  expressions,  neutral  and'  neutrality.  The 
terms  neutralia,  netdralitaa,  which  are  used  by  some  modern 
writers,  are  barbarisms,  not  to  bo  met  with  in  any  classical 
author.  The  Soman  civilians  and  historians  make  use  of  the 
words  amid,  medii,  pacati,  socii,  which  aro  very  inadequate  to 
express  what  we  understand  by  neutrals,  and  they  have  no  sub- 
stantive whatever  corresponding  to  neutrality.  The  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  obvious.  According  to  the  laws  of  war,  observed 
even  by  the  moat  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the  right  of  one 
nation  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst  other  neighboring  nations  were 
engaged  in  war,  was  not  admitted  to  exist.  He  who  was  not  an 
ally  was  an  enemy ;  and  as  no  intermediate  relation  was  known,  so 
no  word  had  been  invented  to  express  such  relation.  The  modem 
public  jurists,  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  were  consequently 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  terms,  to  express  those  inter- 
national relations  which  were  unknown  to  the  Pagan  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  which  had  grown  out  of  a  milder  dispensation, 
stru^ling  against  the  inveterate  c^istoms  of  the  dark  ages  which 
preceded  the  revival  of  letters.  Grotius  terms  neutrals  medii, 
"middle  men." (a)  Bynkcrshoek,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of 
neutrality,  says:  — " Non  hostes  appello,  qui  neutrarmu  partium 
sunt,  nee  ex  fcedere  his  illisve  quicquam  debent ;  si  quid  debeant, 
Ftederafi  sunt,  non  simpliciter  Amici."  (ft) 

(a)  Groliii3,  de  Jvir.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

(6)  "  I  call  naitnils  (non  hostesj  those  who  take  part  with  neither  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  who  are  not  bound  to  either  by  any  aUiance.  If  Uiey  are  so  bound, 
they  are  no  longer  neutrals,  but  dliee."  Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9, 
De  Statu  belli  inter  non  hostes.  We  shall  hereaiter  see  that  this  definition  is  merely 
appUcahle  to  that  species  of  neutrality  which  is  not  modified  by  special  compact. 
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§  413.  There  are  two  species  of  neutrality  recognized  Differ™t 
by  international  law.  These  are,  1st.  Natural,  or  per-  neutmuty. 
feet  neutrality ;  and  2d.  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neu- 
trality. 

§  Hi    Natural,  or  perfect  neutrality,  is  that  which    perfect 
every  soveitign  Mate  has  a  right,  independent  of  poai-  neutrality, 
tive  compact,  to  olT^ene  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  otlier 
States  may  he  engagtd 

The  right  ol  every  independent  State  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst 
othei  States  aie  engaged  in  war,  is  an  incontestable  attribute  of 
sovereignty.  It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible,  that  neutral  na- 
tions should  be  whoUy  unaffected  by  the  existence  of  war  between 
those  communities  with  whom  they  continue  to  maintain  their 
accustomed  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce.  Tlio  rights  of 
neutrality  are  connected  witli  correspondent  duties.  Among  these 
duties  is  that  of  impartiality  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
neutral  is  the  common  friend  of  both  parties,  and  consequently  is 
not  at  liberty  to  favor  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  (a) 
Bynkershoek  states  it  to  he  "  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  be  every  way 
careful  not  to  interfere  in  the  war,  and  to  do  equal  and  exact  just- 
ice to  both  parties.  Sello  se  non  interponant,"  that  is  to  say,  "  as 
to  what  relates  to  the  war,  let  them  not  prefer  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  the  only  proper  conduct  for  neutrals.  A  neutral 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  justice  or  injustice  of  tlie  war  ;  it  is  not 
for  him  to  sit  as  judge  between  his  friends,  who  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  more  or  less  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  he  thinks  that  their  cause  is  more  or  less  just  or  imjust. 
If  I  am  a  neutral,  I  ought  not  to  bo  useful  to  the  one,  in  order  that 
I  may  hurt  the  other,"  (&) 

These,  Bynkershoek  adds,  are  "  the  duties  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  powers  who  are  not  bound  by  any  alliance,  but  are 


(a)  Bynkershoek,  QuBSst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i 
eh.  7,  §§  108-110. 

(i)  "Horum  otEcium  est 
jllii  psrtibus  sint  vel  equio 
in  causa  belli  alterum  alteri  i 
turn  partium  sunt.  ...  Si  rei 
pertinct  ad  communem  amicuu' 
hoslem,  sedere  judict 


Vattel,  Droit  lies  G 


jmni  modo  cavere,  ne  se  bello  interponant,  et  hjs  qu&m 
s  vel  iniquiorea.  .  .  .  BeSo  ae  non  interponant,  hoe  est, 
3  prieferant,  et  eo  solo  recte  deiunguntur,  qui  neutca- 
to  judico,  belli  juatitia  vel  injustiHa  nihil  qnicnuam 
;  ejus  non  est,  inter  utrunique  amicum,  sibi  invicena 
23,aBt  leijuiore  vel  iniquiore  hnic  jltive  plus  l 
tribuere  vel  negare.  Si  meiiius  sim,  altcri  non  possum  prodesse,  nt  alien  n 
Bynkershoek,  Qnteat.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 


43» 
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in  a  state  of  perfeet  neutrality.  These  I  merely  call  frimds,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  confederates  and  allies."  (e) 

Imperfect  §  415,  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neutrality, 
neutrality,    jg  ^^13,%  which  18  modified  by  special  compact. 

The  public  law  of  Europe  affords  sevei-al  examples  of  this 
species  of  neutrality. 

Neotraiity  §  il6.  Thus  the  political  independence  of  the  confed- 
CoSedera!.*^  Crated  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  existed 
*'«'^  in  fact,  was  first  formally  recognized  by  the  Germanic 

Empire,  of  which  they  originally  constituted  an  integral  portion, 
at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  Tlie  Swiss  Cantons  had 
observed  a  prudent  neutrality  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
from  this  period  to  the  war  of  the  French  Eevolution,  their 
neutrality  had  been,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  respected  by  the 
bordering  States.  But  this  neutrality  was  qualified  by  the  special 
compact  existing  between  the  Confederation  or  the  separate  Can- 
tons and  foreign  States,  forming  treaties  of  alliance  or  capitulations 
for  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  those  States.^ 
The  policy  of  respecting  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  mu- 
tually felt  by  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Prance  and  Austria, 
during  their  long  contest  for  supremacy  under  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg.  Such  is  the  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Switzerland,  between  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy,  among 
the  stupendous  mountain  chains  from  whicK  flow  tlie  great  rivers, 
the  Danube,  tlie  Rhine,  the  Ehone,  and  the  Po,  that  if  the  passage 
through  the  Swiss  territories  were  open  to  the  Austrian  armies, 
they  might  communicate  freely  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Danube  to 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  thus  menace  the  frontier  of  France 
from  Basle  to  Nice.  To  guard  against  tliis  impending  danger. 
Prance  must  be  fortified  along  the  whole  of  this  frontier ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  passes  of  the  Swiss  Alps  are  shut  against 
her  enemy,  she  may  concentrate  all  her  forces  upon  the  Rhine ; 
since  all  history  shows  that  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists  to 

(c)  "  Exposui  cwmpendio,  quod  milii  videatur  de  officio  eonim,  qui  ei  ftedere  nihil 
quicquam  debent,  Ked  perfect^  sunt  neutrarmn  partiiim.  Hos  simpliciter  amicos 
appellavi,  ut  ^  Fcederatis  et  Sociis  distinguerem."  Byokershoek,  Qutesi  Jur,  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

pi  These  capitulations  for  enlistments  of  such.  Swigs  in  foreign  armies  as  were 
not  subject  to  military  service  at  home,  have  been  withdrawn,    Annuaire  des  deux 
Mondes,  18iiS,  pp.  122,  299,     See  note  145,  <i«fe.]  —  D. 
510 
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penetrate  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France  by  the  Yar  have 
ever  failed,  owing  to  the  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  tlie  scene  of 
operationa.  Tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  by  France  from  the 
permanent  neutrahty  of  Switzerlajid  are  therefore  manifest.  Nor 
is  tJiifl  neutrality  less  essential  to  the  security  of  Austria.  Let 
Switzerland  once  become  a  lawful  battle-ground  for  the  bordering 
States,  and  the  French  armies  would  be  sure  to  anticipate  its 
occupation  by  the  Austrians,  The  two  great  Austrian  armies 
operating,  whether  for  offence  or  defence,  the  one  in  Swabia,  the 
other  iu  Italy,  being  separated  by  the  massive  rampart  of  the  Alps, 
would  have  no  means  of  communicating  with  each  otlier ;  whilst 
the  French  forces,  advancing  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  might 
attack  either  the  flanii  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Swabia  or  tlie  rear 
of  its  army  in  Italy,  (a) 

§  4171  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Neutcaiity 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  alternately  violated  by  Lind'darfnff 
bofli  the  great  contending  parties,  and  her  once  peaceful  ^^1?^^^ 
valleys  became  the  bloody  scene  of  hostilities  between  Kevoiution. 
the  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  armies.  The  expulsion  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
of  occupation,  were  followed  by  violent  internal  dissensions  which 
■  were  finally  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Bonaparte  as  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1803.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
was  simultaneously  concluded  between  the  Republic  and  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederation.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty, 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  recognized  by  France,  whilst  the 
Confederation  stipulated  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  its  terri- 
tories to  the  armies  of  France,  and  to  oppose  such  passage  by 
force  of  arms  in  case  of  its  being  attempted.  The  Confederation 
also  engaged  to  permit  the  enlisting  of  eight  thousand  Swiss 
troops  for  the  service  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  thou- 
sand troops  to  be  furnished  according  to  the  capitulation  signed 
on  the  same  day  with  the  treaty.  It  vras,  at  the  same  time, 
expressly  declared  that  its  alliance  beuig  merely  defensive,  should 
not,  in  any  respect,  be  construed  to  prejudice  the  neutrality  of 
•Switzerland,  (a) 

(a)  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,  torn.  i.  Ut.  iii.  p.  182, 
(a)  SchoU,  HiBtoire  dee  Trail^s  de  Faia,  torn.  ii.  ch.  33,  p.  339. 
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PrapoEid  s  418.  When  the  allied  armies  advanced  to  invade  tlie 
of  the  allies        "'  ^  ■  .  ^ 

to  Switzer-   Prcnch   territory,   in   181a,   the  Austrian   corps   under 

1816.  Prince  Schwartzeiiberg  paased  through  the  territory  of 

Switzerland,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  three  different  places :  at 
Basle,  Lauffeiiberg,  and  Schaffliausen,  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  troops.  The  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land was,  nevertheless,  recognized  by  a  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  March  20th,  1815 ;  (a)  but  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  the  island  of  Elba,  the  allied  powers  invited  the  Confederar 
tion  to  accede  to  the  general  coalition  against  France.  In  the 
official  note  delivered  by  their  ministers  to  the  Diet  at  Zurich,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1815,  it  was  stated,  that  although  the  allied 
powers  expected  that  Switzerland  would  not  hesitate  to  unite  with 
them  in  accomplishing  the  common  object  of  alliance,  which  was 
to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  usurped  revolutionary  au- 
thority in  France,  yet  they  were  far  from  proposing  to  S\vitzerland 
the  development  of  a  military  force  disproportioned  to  her  re- 
sources and  to  the  usages  of  her  people.  They  respected  the 
military  system  of  a  nation,  which,  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of 
ambition,'  armed  for  the  single  purpose  of  defending  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  tranquillity.  The  allied  powers  well  knew  the 
importance  attached  by  Switzerland  to  the  maintenance,  of  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  her  neutrality ;  and  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  vio- 
lating this  principle,  but  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the  epoch 
when  it  might  become  apphcable  in  an  advantageous  and  per- 
manent manner,  that  they  proposed  to  tlie  Confederation  to 
assimie  an  attitude  and  to  adopt  energetic  measures,  proportioned 
to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  moment  without  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  rule  for.  the  future.  (6) 

The  an-  |  419,  jn  the  answcr  of  the  Diet  to  tliis  note,  dated 
SwiaaDiei.  the  12th  May,  1815,  it  was  declared,  that  tlie  relations 
which  Switzerland  maintained  with  the  allied  powers,  and  with 
them  only,  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  views  and  intentions. 
She  would  persist  in  them  with  that  constancy  and  iidelity  which 
had  at  all  times  distinguished  the  Swiss  character.  Twenty-two 
smaU.  republics,  united  together  for  their  security  and  the  main- 
tenance  of   their  independence,   must   seek   for   tlieir   national 

(o)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  493. 

(6)  Mftttena,  Nouveau  Becueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 
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Btrength  in  the  principle  of  their  Confederation.  Tliis  resulted 
inevitably  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  geographical  position, 
the  constitution,  and  tlie  character  of  the  Swiss  people.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  principle  was  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  of  its  future  relations  with  all  other  States.  It 
followed  from  the  same  principle,  that  the  most  eiBcacious  partici- 
pation of  Switzerland  in  the  great  sti'uggle  which  was  about  to 
take  place,  must  necessarily  consist  in  the  defence  of  her  frontiers. 
In  adopting  this  course,  she  did  not  separate  herself  from  the 
common  cause  of  the  allied  powers,  which  thus  became  her  own 
national  cause.  Tlie  defence  of  a  frontier  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
serving  as  a  point  d^appui  for  the  movements  of  two  armies,  was  in 
itself  a  co-operation  not  only  real,  but  also  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. More  than  thirty  thousand  men  had  already  been  levied 
for  this  purpose.  Determined  to  maintain  this  development  of  her 
forces,  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  the  allied  powers,  that,  so  long  as  she  did  not  claim 
their  assistance,  their  armies  would  respect  the  integrity  of  her 
territory.  Assurances  to  this  effect  on  their  part  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  Swiss  people,  and  engage 
tliem  to  support  with  fortitude  the  burden  of  an  armament  so 
considerable,  (a) 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  a  convention  was  concluded  at 
Zurich,  to  regulate  the  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the  general 
alliance  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia ; 
by  which  the  allied  powers  stipulated,  that,  in  case  of  urgency, 
where  the  common  interest  rendered  necessaiy  a  temporary  pas- 
sage across  any  part  of  the  Swiss  territory,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  authority  of  the  Diet  for  that  purpose.  The  left  wing  of 
tlie  allied  army  accordingly  passed  the  Rhine  between  Basle  and 
Ehemfelden,  and  entered  France  through  the  territory  of  Swit- 
zerland. (6) 

§  420.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  peace,  a  Declara- 
declaration  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  vembU,  "" 
1815,  by  the  four  allied  powers  and  France,  by  which  g^j^^j^ 
these  five  powers  formally  recognized  the  perpetual  neu-  'raiity. 
trality  of  Switzerland,  and  guai'antied  the  integrity  and  inviolar 
bility  of  her  territory  within  its  new  limits,  as  established  by  the 

(o)  Martens,  Nouveau  Itecueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  170.  (i)  Ibid. 
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final  act  of  the  Congresa  of  Vienna,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
the  above  date.  They  also  declared  that  the  neutrality  and  invio- 
lability of  Switzerland,  and  her  independence  of  all  foreign  influ- 
ence, were  conformable  to  the  true  interests  of  the  policy  of  all 
Europe,  and  that  no  influence  unfavorable  to  the  rights  of  Switzer- 
land, in  respect  to  her  neutrality,  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  passage  of  a  part  of  the  allied 
forces  across  the  Helvetic  territory.  This  passage,  freely  granted 
by  the  Cantons  in  the  convention  of  the  20th  May,  was  tlie  neces- 
sary result  of  the  entire  adherence  of  Switzerland  to  the  principles 
manifested  by  the  allied  powers  ui  tlie  treaty  of  alliance  of  the 
25th  March,  {a)^ 
Neutrality  §  421.  Tho  geographical  position  of  Belgium,  forming 
0  egium.  ^  natural  barrier  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Germany  and  Holland  on  the  otlier,  would  seem  to  render  the 

(a)  MarteuB,  Nouveau  Reeueil,  torn.  it.  p.  186. 

[2i>2  J'ieiitraliiy  of  Suiiiseriatid  and  Savoy.  —  The  neutrality  engaged  for  Switzei^ 
land  has  been  much  aflfecled  by  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  by  France,  under  the  treaty 
of  Turin  of  1860,  between  rranee  and  Sardinia.  The  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris 
had  insured  the  same  neutrality  to  the  parts  of  Savoy  belonging  to  Sardinia  aa  to 
Svfitzerland ;  and  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  party  to  the  arrangement,  by  acceding 
Ki  the  treaties,  and  by  its  own  treaty  of  1816  with  Sardinia,  and  had  a  strong  interest 
in  the  neutrality  of  Savoy,  which  it  considered  terminated,  or  at  least  materially 
impaired,  by  the  cession  to  Trance.  The  Confederation  claimed,  that,  if  released  by 
Sardinia,  Savoy  ought  to  be  united  to  them.  The  Pronch  Empire  ordered  a  popular 
Tota  in  Savoy,  which  resulted  in  a  great  m^ority  for  annexation  to  France ;  but  the 
Confederation  denied  that  any  effect  should  be  given  to  that  vote,  under  the  circum- 
stimces  in  which  it  was  taken,  and  appealed  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  lo  in- 
terpose then-  authority.  France  and  Sardinia  contended  that  the  neutraUty  guarantied 
to  Savoy  was  in  Javor  of  Sardinia  only,  yet  agreed  tliat  France  should  undertake  to 
fulfil  the  guaranty,  as  successor  to  Sardinia.  This  was  not  deemed  satisfiictory  either 
by  Switzerland  or  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  England  especially  con- 
tended that  the  engagement  of  nenttaUty  for  Savoy  was  in  the  interest  of  all  the  treaty 
powers  as  well  as  of  Switzerland  and  Sardinia.  After  tho  vote  of  Savoy  was  an- 
nounced, Trance  took  possession,  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  appeal  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  proposed  conference  of  the  powers,  and  made  it  imderstood  that  she 
wonld  not  relin([uish  her  hold  upon  it ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  proposed  that  the  treaty 
powers  should,  by  a  conference,  or  by  separate  uniform  agreements,  secure  the 
noutrahzadon  of  Savoy  under  France.  England  and  Kussia  favored  the  proposed 
conference,  but  it  was  never  held ;  nor  did  the  treaty  powers  finally  recognize  the 
cession  or  the  obligation  of  France. 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1861.  Circulars  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  of  19th  March  and 
6th  and  9th  April,  1860.  Instructions  of  M,  Thouvenel  to  the  Prench  ministers  at 
the  courts  of  the  lieaty  powers,  7th  April,  1860.  Lord  Russell  to  Lord  Cowley,  March 
22,  1860.  Circular  of  M,  Thouvenel  of  June  20,  1860.  Annual  Eegister,  1850, 
p.  259.  LeHord,  15 February,  1861,]— D. 
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independence  and  neutrality  of  the  firstmcntioned  country  as  es- 
eential  to  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  latter  powers,  as  is 
that  of  Switzerland  to  its  maintenance  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. Belgiiim  covers  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  Prance  against  invasion  from  Prussia,  whilst  it  pro- 
tects the  entrance  of  Germany  against  the  armies  of  France,  on  a 
frontier  leas  strojigly  fortified  than  that  of  the  Rhine  from  Basle 
to  Mayence.  But  so  long  as  the  low  countries  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  eitlier  of  the  Spanish  or  the  German  branch, 
those  provinces  had  been,  for  successive  ages,  tlie  battle-ground  on 
■which  the  great  contending  powers  of  Europe  struggled  for  the 
supremacy.  The  security  of  the  independence  of  Holland  against 
the  encroachments  of  France  was  provided  for  by  the  barrier- 
treaties  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  1715, 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  by  which  the  forti- 
fied towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
were  to  be  permanently  garrisoned  with  Dutch  troops.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  was  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  for  Germany  against 
France ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  kingdom  into  its  original 
component  parts,  the  perpetual  neuti-ality  of  Belgium  was  guaran- 
tied by  the  five  great  European  powers,  and  made  an  essential 
condition  of  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  in  the  treaties 
for  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  (a) 

§  422.  We  have  already  seen  that  by  the  final  act  of  Neutrality 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  6,  the  city  of  Cracow,  "^  ^fa^"*' 
with  its  territory,  is  declared  to  he  a  perpetually  free,  independent, 
and  neutral  State,  under  the  joint  protection  of  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  (a)  The  neutrality,  tlms  created  by  special 
compact  and  guarantied  by  tlie  three  protecting  powers,  is  made 
dependent  upon  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  the  city  of  Cracow 
not  to  afford  an  asylum,  or  protection,  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  military  deserters  belongmg  to  the  territories  of  those  powers. 
How  far  the  neutrality  of  the  free  and  independent  State  thus 
created  has  been  actually  respected  by  the  protecting  powers,  or 
how  far  the  successive  temporary  occupations  of  its  territory  by 
their  military  forces,  and  how  far  their  repeated  forcible  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  affeirs,  may  have  been  justified  by  the  non- 

(aj  Wlieaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  502. 

jo)   Vide  swpra,  §§  28,  29,  note  e. 
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fulfilment  of  the  above  obligation  on  tbe  part  of  Cracow,  or  by- 
other  circumstances  authorizing  such  interference  according  to  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  are  questions  which  have 
given  rise  to  diplomatic  discussions  between  the  great  European 
powers,  contracting  parties  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  but  wliich 
are  foreign  to  the  present  object.  (6) 

a  n™T~  §  ^^^"  '^^^  permanent  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  Bel- 
guarantied  gium,  and  Cracow,  has  thus  been  solemnly  recognized  as 
generaiij-.  part  of  tlie  public  law  of  Europe.  But  the  conventional 
neutrality  thus  created  differs  essentially  from  that  natural  or 
perfect  neutrality  which  every  State  has  a  right  to  observe,  inde- 
pendent of  special  compact,  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged.  The  consequences  of  the  latter  species  of 
neutrality  only  arise  in  case  of  hostilities.  It  does  not  exist  in 
time  of  peace,  during  which  the  State  is  at  hberty  to  contract  any 
eventual  engagements  it  thinks  fit  as  to  political  relations  with 
other  States.  A  permanently  neutral  State,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
accepting  this  condition  of  its  political  existence,  is  bound  to 
avoid  in  time  of  peace  every  engagement  which  might  prevent  its 
observing  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  As  an  inde- 
pendent State,  it  may  lawfully  exercise,  in  its  intercourse  with 
other  States,  all  the  attributes  of  external  sovereignty.  It  may 
form  treaties  of  amity,  and  even  of  alliance  with  other  States ; 
provided  it  does  not  thereby  incur  obligations,  which,  though  per- 
fectly lawful  in  time  of  peace,  would  prevent  its  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  Under  this  distinction, 
treaties  of  oifenaive  alliance,  applicable  to  a  specific  case  of  war 
between  any  two  or  more  powere,  or  guarantying  their  posses- 
sions, are  of  course  interdicted  to  the  permanently  neutral  State. 
But  this  interdiction  does  not  extend  to  defensive  alliances  formed 
with  other  neutral  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of 
tlie  contracting  parties  against  any  power  by  which  it  might  be 
threatened  with  violation,  (a) 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  restriction  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  tlie  pennanentiy  neutral  State  is  confined  to  political  alU- 
ances  and  guaranties,  or  whether  it  extends  to  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  other  States.  Here  it  agaui  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  cases  of  natural  and 

(6)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  441-445. 

(a)  Arendt,  Essai  but  ]a  Neutrality  de  la  Belgigue,  pp.  87-95. 
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perfect,  or  qualified  and  conventional  neutrality.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  neutrality,  the  neutral  State  is  at  liberty  to  regulate  ita 
commercial  relations  with  other  States  according  to  its  own  view 
of  its  national  interests,  provided  this  liberty  be  not  exercised  so 
as  to  aifect  tliat  impartiality  which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  observe 
towards  the  respective  belligerent  powers.  Vattel  states,  that  the 
impartiality  which  a  neutral  nation  is  bound  to  observe,  relates 
solely  to  the  war.  "  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  war,  a 
neutral  and  impartial  nation  will  not  refuse  to  one  of  tlie  belliger- 
ent parties,  on  account  of  its  present  quarrel,  what  it  grants  to  the 
other.  This  does  not  deprive  the  neutral  of  the  liberty  of  making 
the  advantage  of  tlie  State  the  rule  of  its  conduct  in  its  nego- 
tiations, its  friendly  connections,  and  its  commerce.  When  this 
reason  induces  it  to  give  preferences  in  tilings  which  are  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  the  neutral  nation  only  makes  use 
of  its  right,  and  is  not  chargeable  with  partiality.  But  to  refuse 
any  of  these  things  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  merely  because 
he  is  not  at  war  with  the  other,  and  in  order  to  favor  the  latter, 
would  be  departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality,  (b) 

These  general  principles  must  be  modified  in  their  application 
to  a  permanently  neutral  State,  The  liberty  of  regulating  its  com- 
mercial relations  witli  other  foreign  States,  according  to  its  own 
views  of  its  national  interests,  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
national  independence,  does  not  authorize  the  permanently  neutral 
State  to  contract  obligations  in  time  of  peace  inconsistent  with  its 
peculiar  duties  in  time  of  war. 

§  424.  Neutrality  may  also  be  modified  by  antecedent  NeuiraHty 
engagements,  by  which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  one  of  the  ™v'''t'*^^ 
parties  to  the  war.  Thiis  the  neutral  may  be  bound  by  liance  with 
treaty,  previous  to  the  war,  to  furnish  one  of  the  belliger-  belligerent 
ent  parties  with  a  limited  succor  in  money,  troops,  ships,  ^  *^' 
or  munitions  of  war,  or  to  open  his  ports  to  the  armed  vessels  of 
his  ally,  with  their  prizes.  The  fulfilment  of  such  an  obligation 
does  not  necessarily  fori^it  his  neutral  character,  nor  render  him 
the  enemy  of  the  other  belligerent  nation,  because  it  does  not 
render  him  the  general  associate  of  its  enemy,  («) 

(S)  Tattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  iii.  cli.  7,  §  104. 

[a]  Bynkerehoek,  Qufest.  Jur.  Pub,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  6,  §§  101-105.  As  to  the  general  principles  to  be  ^pUed  to  such  lleaties,  and 
when  the  easus  faderia  arieee,  vide  mpr'a,  gg  279,  260. 
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How  far  a  neutrality,  thus  limited,  may  be  tolerated  by  the  oppo- 
site bclligereut,  must  often  depend  more  upon  considei-ations  of 
policy  than  of  strict  right.  Thus,  where  Denmark,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  furnished  limited  succors 
in  ships  and  troops  to  the  Empress  Catliarine  II.  of  Russia,  in  the 
war  of  1788  against  Sweden,  the  abstract  right  of  the  Danish  court 
to  rema'in  neutral,  except  so  far  as  regarded  the  stipulated  succors, 
was  scarcely  contested  by  Sweden  and  the  allied  mediating  powers. 
But  it  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  these  transactions,  that  if  the 
war  had  continued,  tlio  neutrality  of  Denmark  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  by  these  powers,  unless  she  had  withheld  from  lier  ally 
the  succors  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1773,  or  Russia  had  con- 
sented to  dispense  with  its  fulfilment.  (6)^ 

Qualified  §  425.  Another  case  of  qualiiied  neutrality  arises  out 
^^ing'out  of  treaty  stipulations  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
denM^tr  hostilities,  by  which  the  neutral  may  be  bound  to  admit 
^P'^lj^"™'  the  vessels  of  war  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  with 
ibe  atmea  tlieir  prizes,  into  his  ports,  whUat  those  of  the  other  may 
prizeaofone  be  entirely  excluded,  or  only  admitted  under  limitations 
into'tte'^"  and  restrictions.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
porte^hnst  i"-crce  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  and  Franee, 
t^se  of  the  ^hg  latter  secured  to  herself  two  special  privileges  in  the 
excluded.  American  ports :  —  1.  Admission  for  her  privateers,  with 
their  prizes,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  enemies.  2.  Admission  for 
her  public  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh, 
.victual,  repair,  &c.,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations  at  war 
with  her.  Under  tiiese  stipulations,  the  United  States  not  being 
expressly  bound  to  exclude  the  public  ships  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  granted  an  asylum  to  British  vessels  and  those  of  other 
powers  at  war  with  her.  Great  Britain  and  Holland  stiU  com- 
plained of  the  exclusive  privileges  allowed  to  France  in  respect  to 
ber  privateers  and  prizes,  whilst  France  herself  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  public  ships 

(6)  Annual  Register,  xxx.  181,  182.  State  Papers,  292.  E^ers,  Lelien  von 
Bernstorf,  2  Abtlieii,  118-195. 

[^aijfl  Tiig  progress  of  modern  times  has  boen  towards  inBisting  on  entire  and 
impartial  neutrality.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  now  of  a  State  being  permitted  to 
continue  a  condition  of  limited  and  partial  neutrality.  A  belligerent  would  be  justi- 
fied in  treating  any  State  as  ^i  enemy  throughout,  which  rendered  any  aid  to  its 
enemy,  wlicther  in  pursuance  of  treaty  obligations  or  not,  or  which  gave  or  withheld 
belligerent  privileges  unequally.]  —  D.  ' 
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of  her  eQemies  were  admitted  into  the  American  ports.  To  the 
former,  it  was  answered  by  the  American  government,  that  they 
enjoyed  a  perfect  equality,  qualified  only  by  the  exclusive  admis- 
sion of  the  privateers  and  prizes  of  France,  which  was  the  effect  of 
a  treaty  made  long  before,  for  valuable  considerations,  not  with  a 
view  to  circumstances  such  as  had  occurred  in  tlie  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  nor  against  any  nation  in  particular,  but 
against  all  nations  in  general,  and  which  might,  tlierefore,  be 
observed  without  giving  just  offence  to  any.  (a) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  France  asserted  the  right  of 
arming  and  equipping  vessels  for  war,  and  of  enlisting  men,  within 
the  neutral  territory  of  tlie  United  States.  Examinmg  this  ques- 
tion under  the  law  of  nations  and  the  general  usage  of  mankind, 
the  American  government  produced  proofs,  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation 
must,  in  respect  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact  impartiality  towai-ds 
the  belligerent  parties ;  that  favors  to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no 
nation  would  be  the  dupe ;  that  no  succor  ought  to  bo  given  to 
either,  unless  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  any  thing  else, 
directly  serving  for'  war ;  tliat  the  right  of  raising  troops  being  one 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently  appertaining  exclu- 
sively to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power  can  levy  men  within 
the  territory  without  its  consent ;  that,  finally,  tlie  treaty  of  1778, 
making  it  unlawful  for  the  enemies  of  France  to  arm  in  tJie  lUnited 
States,  could  not  be  construed  affirmatively  into  a  permission  to 
the  French  to  arm  in  those  ports,  tlie  treaty  being  express  as  to  the 
prohibition,  but  silent  as  to  the  permission.  (J)^ 

(o)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  Sept,  9,  1798 ; 
Waite'B  State  Papers,  i.  169, 172. 

(6)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  G.  Morris,  Aug.  16, 1793  :  Waite's  State  Pap.  i.  140. 

[^■^  On  this  point  in  the  diplomatic  liistory  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  aiich  qualified  and  limited  advantages  given  by  a,  neutral  to  one  belligerent 
by  force  of  a  treaty  made  when  the  belligerent  nations  were  at  peace,  see  Kent's 
Coram,  i.  US.  PhUlimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  188-144.  Heffter,  §g  144-6.  Halleek, 
614-516.  Manning,  167.  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  do  la  Mer,  torn.  ii.  ch,  4.  Hautefenille, 
tit.  4,  ch.  1.  Trescot'a  Dipl.  Hist.  138,  20S-215.  C.  F.  Adama's  Life  of  John  Adams, 
X.  254.  Gibbs'a  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  i.  490.  Pitkin's  History 
of  the  United  Slates,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.    Woolsey's  Introd.  §  155. 

The  troublesome  provisions  in  the  treaty  between  Prance  and  the  United  States  of 
mi  i'ebrnajy,  1778,  were  amiuUed  by  the  convenlion  of  80th  September,  1800,  which 
gave  no  special  privileges  during  war.  See  note  315,  infra,  on  Kentrahty  Laws  or 
Foreign' Enlistment  Acts.]  — D. 
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w^lh*"^  §  426.  The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within 
teniioryof  the  territory  of  tlie  hellieerent  powers,  upon  the  high 
the  neutral  •  ^       ...         ■    ,         •         .  tt  ■. 

State.  aeaa,  or  m  a  territory  belonging  to  no  one.     Hence  it 

follows,  that  hostilities  cannot  lawfully  he  exerciaed  within  the 
■^rritorial  jttrisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  which  is  the  common 
mend  of  bpth  parties,  (it)  nT  ' 

§  427.  Tlua  exemption'extends  to  the  passage  of  an 
)ugh  .tlie  limits  of  the  territorial  juris- 
1  hardly  he  considered  an  innocent  pas- 
sage, such  as  one  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  from  another ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  such  an  innocent  passage,  is  one  of  those  imperfeat 
rights,  the  exercise  of  which  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  which  cannot  be  compelled  against  his  will.  It  may 
be  granted  or  withheld,  at  the  discretion  of  tlio  neutral  State  ;  but 
its  being  granted  is  no  ground  of  complaint  on  tlie  part  of  the 
other  belligerent  power,  provided  the  same  privilege  is  granted  to 
him,  unless  there  he  sufficient  reasons  for  withholding  it."  (a)^ 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  territorial  jurisdiction  of  every  State 
bordering  on  the  sea  has  already  been  described.  (S)^"* 

Captures  g  428.  Not  Only  are  all  captures  made  by  the  belliger- 
maiitime  ent  cruisers  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  abso- 
jurisdiction,  lutely  illegal  and  void,  hut  captures  made  by  armed 
Bto'ioned  "  vesscls  Stationed  in  a  bay  or  river,  or  in  the  mouth  of 
ho^'ngon  ^  ^^^^>  OF  in  the  harbor  of  a  neutral  State,  for  the  pur- 
the  loasta.    poge  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war  from  this  station, 

(  a)  Bynkerslioek,  QuceBt.  Jut.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Martens,  des  Prises  et  Reprises, 
ch.  2,  §  18. 

(a)  Vide  cmie,  §  198.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §§  H&-1S1.  Gro- 
due,  de  Jur.  Pel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  g  18.  Sit  W.  Scott,  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep. 
lit.  353. 

[216  Modern  writers,  except  some  of  the  German  school,  espress  strongly  the 
opinion,  that  for  a  neutral  to  permit  an  army  of  a  belligerent  to  pass  over  its  terri- 
tory for  a  purpose  of  war,  would  be  so  far  an  abandonment  of  neutra,lity.  A  special 
license  in  a  particular  ease  to  one  belligerent  would  not  be  justified  by  an  offer  lo 
grant  a  special  license  in  a  like  case  to  the  other;  for  the  exigency,  the  means  of  using 
the  license,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it,  are  too  varying  to  insure  equality : 
and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  ttiat  a  neutral  will  grant  a  general  license  of  passage  to 
both  parties,  at  their  option.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  g§  152-154.  Halleck,  518, 
624.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  119.  Manning,  182-6.  Wildman,  1.  64.  Heflter,  §  147.  Haute- 
feuille,  tit.  6.  ch.  1.  Sunimaries  of  the  treaties  fisr  passage  of  troops  are  j^ven  in 
Manning's  Law  of  Mations,  182-6,  and  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  g  152-4.]  — D. 

(i)    Vide  ante,  §S  177-180. 

[^  See  note  106,  ante,  on  Territorial  Water?.]  — D. 
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are  also  invalid.  Thus,  where  a  British  privateer  stationed  itself 
witliin  the  River  Mississippi,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war  from  the 
river,  by  standing  off  and  on,  obtsuning  information  at  the  Balize, 
and  overhauling  vessels  in  their  course  down  the  river,  and  made 
the  capture  in  question  within  three  English  miles  of  the  alluvial 
islands  formed  at  its  mouth,  restitution  of  the  captured  vessel  was 
decreed  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  So,  also,  where  a  belligerent  ship,  lying 
within  neutral  territory,  made  a  capture  with  her  boats  out  of  the 
neutral  territory,  the  capture  was  held  to  be  invalid ;  for  though 
tlie  hostile  force  employed  was  applied  to  the  captured  vessel  lying 
out  of  the  territory,  yet  no  such  use  of  a  neutral  territory  for  the 
purposes  of  war  is  to  be  permitted.  This  prohibition  is  not  to  be 
extended  to  re-waU  uses,  such  as  procuring  provisions  and  refresh- 
ments, which  the  law  of  nations  universally  tolerates ;  but  no 
proximate  acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be  allowed  to  originate 
on  neutral  ground,  (a)^ 

(a)  The  Anna,  Novemlier,  180E,  Robinson's  Ad m.  Rep,  y.  873;  The  Twee  Go- 
broeders,  July,  1800,  iii.  162. 

[*w  Case  of  The  Cheaapealce,  in  1863.  —  The  Chesapealte,  a  licensed  American  mer- 
ehant-Bteamer,  sailed  fWim  New  York  boand  for  PortJacd,  Dec.  6,  1863,  with  a  cargo 
on  freight.  The  second  day  out,  sixteen  men,  who  came  on  board  as  passengers, — 
under  command  of  one  Eraine,  —  rose,  killed  one  officer,  wounded  two  Qthere,  put  , 
the  master  in  irons,  and  tooli  posseasion  of  the  steamer.  They  landed  the  master 
and  most  of  the  crew  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  ran  the  steamer  to  several  small  ports  in 
Nova  Scotia  successively,  reported  her  as  the  Confederate  war-steamer  Retribution, 
and  landed  cargo  and  obtained  coal  and  supplies.  News  of  her  real  character  having 
reached  some  of  these  ports,  she  was  forbidden  1o  land  any  thing  more.  She  was  thou 
run  to  Samboro,  N.S.,  where  Braine  and  his  party  left  her.  On  news  of  this  piracy 
reaching  the  United  States  Government,  Mr.  Seward  communicated  the  fiicls  to  Lord 
Lyons,  and  made  a  request  that  the  authorities  in  Nova  Scotia  would  arrest  and  detain 
the  pirates  until  a  formal  demand  for  their  extradition,  under  tlie  treaty  of  1842, 
could  be  made,  and  would  take  possesBJon  of  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
her  to  her  owners;  and,  at  the  same  time.  United  Stales  cruisers  were  sent  out,  in 
various  directions,  to  search  for  the  Chesapeake.  One  of  these,  a  temporary  war- 
vessel  (the  Ella  and  Annie),  being  off  Samboro,  saw  a  steamer  in  the  harbor,  with  a 
signal  of  distress  flying,  —  steamed  in,  and  found  her  to  be  the  Chesapeake,  deserted 
by  her  piratical  crew,  and  in  possession  of  some  of  her  original  crew,  who  delivered 
her  to  the  Ella  and  Annie.  There  were  also  on  board  two  men  (British  subjects)  who 
haii  joined  her  as  engineers,  in  the  employ  of  the  pirates.  These  two  men  were 
made  prisoners.  There  was  ^so,  lying  near  to  the  Chesapeake,  a  small  schooner, 
which  had  attempted  to  coal  her,  on  board  which  was  found  concealed  one  of  tlie 
pirates,  named  Wade,  with  a  quantity  of  baggage  and  other  articles  fironi  the  Chesa- 
peake. Wade  was  taken  from  her,  and  placed  in  irons.  The  United  States  steamer 
Dacotah  came  into  port,  and  Captain  Clary,  as  senior  officer,  assumed  charge  of  affairs. 
He  immediately  took  the  Chesapeake  to  Hali&x,  and  made  known  to  the  British 
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Vfssels  §  429,  Although  the  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory 

th^^Btoi  from  the  exercise  of  any  act  of  hostility  is  generally  ad- 

^'aoF'  Diittod,  yet  an  exception  to  it  lias  heen  attempted  to  be 

captured,  raised  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  vessel  met  on  the  high  seas 

anthoriUes  the  eircumatanees  of  the  seizure  ■  and,  as  it  was  made  in  Bntish  walera, 
he  offered  to  deliver  the  Chesapeake  and  the  three  prisoners  to  the  authorities ;  at  the 
same  time  requesting  that  the  men  should  be  secured,  so  that  they  could  be  held  for 
extradition  under  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  redelivered  to  her 
owners.  Captain  Clary,  at  the  same  lime,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  authorities  would 
consent  to  leaving  the  vessel  in  eiiai^e  of  the  captors,  to  be  by  them  taken  home  for  the 
purpose  of  redelivery.  Mr.  Seward  addressed  Lord  Lyons,  giving  an  outline  of  the 
facta,  and  disclaiming,  on  tlie  part  of  the  government,  any  claim  to  exercise  authority 
within  the  waters  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  offering,  if  any  such  had  been  attempted,  to  ex- 
press the  regret  of  the  government,  and  its  readiness  to  make  satislhctory  amends ;  and 
offered  to  deliver  the  vessel  and  pirates  into  the  hands  of  the  Bridsh  authorities  at  Hali- 
fax, if  tliat  should  be  required ;  but,  in  that  event,  making  demand  for  the  extradition 
of  tJie  men  for  trial  as  pirates,  and  for  a  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  her  owners.  At  the 
same  time,  he  proposed  another  mode  of  proceeding;  viz.,  that  the  vessel  and  men  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  liie  bands  of  the  naval  Captors,  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  still  delivered  to  the  British  authori- 
ties if  required, — the  United  States,  in  that  event,  making  the  same  demands  for  ex- 
tradition of  the  men  and  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  her  owners.  After  correspondence 
between  Lord  Lyons  and  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  between  the  hitter  and 
the  American  Consul  and  Captain  Clary,  the  proposition  of  Mr,  Seward  was  not 
accepted ;  and  the  British  authorities  loot  the  ground  that  the  capturing  of  the  vessel 
and  the  seizing  and  imprisoning  of  the  men  on  British  waters,  and  especially  the  taking 
of  Wade  from  a  British  vessel  in  British  waters,  eonstituted  such  a  violation  of  British 
sovereignty  as  required  them  to  demand  a  formal  delivery  of  Ihe  vessel  to  their 
authority,  and  a  setling-free  of  the  men  on  British  soil,  as  well  as  an  apology  and 
disclaimer  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates.  Thereupon  the  Chesapeake  waa 
dehvered  to  the  British  anthorilies  at  Halifex  for  adjudication  in  the  courts ;  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  to  deliver  the  three  prisoners  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
The  American  Consul  had  the  proper  papers  prepared,  and  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  extradition  of  tlie  prisoners  for  trial  in  the  United  States ;  and  warrants  for  their 
arrest,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  were  signed  by  the  proper  autiiorities,  under 
the  treaty  and  statutes,  and  platted  by  them  in  the  hands  of  police  officers,  with 
orders  to  arrest  the  men  on  the  wharf  as  soon  as  they  should  be  released  th>m  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  naval  officers.  The  prisoners  were  taken  ashore  from 
the  Dacotah,  released  from  their  irons,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff, 
who  declared  tliem  at  large.  They  escaped  from  the  wharf  in  Iwmts,  before  arrest  on 
the  warrants,  by  the  aid  of  several  prominent  citizens,  and  were  never  arrested.  The 
United  States  Government  considered  the  escape  permissive  on  the  part  of  the  British 
executive  officers ;  but  this  was  denied  by  tiiem,  and  the  British  political  authorities. 
The  question  as  to  the  arrest  and  escape  of  flie  pirates  was  not  pursued  further  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

In  a  letter  of  Jan.  9,  1864,  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  he  states  that  the 
President  considered  tlie  arrest  of  the  vessel  and  pirates  by  the  United  States  naval 
authorities  to  have  been  done  "under  the  influence  of  a  patriotic  and  commend- 
able zeal  to  bring  to  punishment  outlaws  who  had  offended  against  the  peace  and 
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and  pursued ;  which  it  is  said  may,  in  the  pursuit,  be  chased  within 
the  limits  of  a  neutral  territory,  Tlie  only  texlrwriter  of  authority 
who  has  maintained  this  anomalous  principle  is  Bynkershoek.  («) 
He  admits  tliat  he  had  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 

dignity  of  both  eountriea,"  anfl  without  any  unnecessary  eeveritj'  or  violence.  That, 
at  the  same  time,  he  regarded  these  acts  as  unjastifiable  in  strietneas  of  law,  and  regrets 
and  disapproves  them  "  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countiieB,"  and  had  directed  die  naTal  ofBcer  to  be  censured 
ibr  this  violatjon.  Earl  Hnssell,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  Feb.  8,  1864,  states  that 
the  British  Government  is  satisfied  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Seward. 

The  Advocate-General,  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  at  Haliiax  agftinst  the  Chesapeake  as  having  been  piratically  taken 
at  sea.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  made  claims  to  them  in  court ;  but  no 
appearance  Vfas  entered,  either  for  Braine  and  his  party,  or  for  the  United  Stales  naval 
captors.  The  affidavits  exhibited  showed  only  a  piratical  seizure,  and  the  Advocate- 
General  consented  to  a  deliveiy  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  the  several  claimants — witTi- 
out  stipulations  to  cover  latent  claims — as  a  restoration  from  piratical  seizure.  The 
judge  (theHon.  Alexander  Stewart)  ordered  delivery;  giving  at  the  time  an  elaborate 
opinion  to  the  eflect,  that,  on  the  affidavits  alone,  no  belligerent  authority  for  the  seiz- 
ins by  Braine  and  his  parly  appearing,  the  seizure  was  piratical,  and  the  restoration 
proper ;  and  intimated  that,  even  if,  as  had  been  suggested  by  an  amkus  curia  at  the 
bar,  Braine  and  his  party  acted  under  belligerent  authority,  their  course  was  such  as 
to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  that  plea  in  the  court  of  the  neutral ;  for  they  bad 
brought  their  prize,  uncondemned,  into  the  ports  of  that  neutral,  and  concealed  her 
there  to  escape  recapture  by  vessels  searching  for  her,  and  landed  and  sold  cai^o,  both 
enemy's  and  neutral  property  alike,  and  obtained  eupphes  surreptitiously  and  under 
61so  names;  and  then,  instead  ofappearing  to  claim  theh  prize  in  court,  had  abandoned 
her,  and  fled  the  province  in  avoidance  of  warrants  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the 
province.  This  restitution  of  vessel  and  cargo  ended  the  question  between  the  two 
governments. 

The  whole  case  is  resolved  into  a  few  elements :  Whether  Braine  and  his  party 
were  jiirates  Jurs  gentium,  or  only  criminals  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States, 
the  naval  officers  of  the  United  States,  as  belligerents,  had  no  right  to  arrest  them  or 
the  vessel  within  British  territorial  jurisdiction.  Disclaimer  and  apology  by  the 
United  States  became  necessary,  and  were  finely  tendered.  The  United  States  re- 
garded the  caae  as  one  of  pure  piracy,  and  the  act  of  its  officers  in  making  the  arrest 
as  the  result  of  a  zealous  desire  to  perform  a  duty  to  mankind,  and  accompanied  with 
no  wilful  or  unnecessary  force  or  rudeness ;  and,  as  the  port  was  a  small  one,  with  no 
local  police  force,  the  retaking  possession  of  persons  and  property  piratically  seized, 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delivering  them  at  once  into  com- 
petent neutral  custody,  constituted  rather  a  formal  than  a  serious  violation  of  the  law  . 
of  nations,  for  which  restoration  of  the  vessel  and  prisoners  to  British  authority,  dis- 
claimer, apology,  and  a  censnre  of  the  officers,  was  an  adequate  satisfaction  and  security. 
Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  this  view.  No  competent  claim  of  belligerent  authority 
for  the  seizure  by  Braine  and  hie  party  was  ever  made,  either  in  the  comls  or  to  the 

(n)  QuKst.  Jot.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  This  opinion  of  EynTiershoek,  in  which  Casa- 
regis  seems  to  concur,  is  reprobated  hy  several  other  public  jurists.  Azuni,  Biritlo 
Maritimo,  Part  I.  eh.  4,  art.  1.  Valin,  Traitd  des  Prises,  ch.  1,  §  3,  No.  4,  art.  1. 
B'Habreu,  Sobre  las  Prisas,  Port  I.  ch.  4,  §  15. 
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the  public  juriste,  or  among  any  of  the  European  nations,  the 
Dutch  only  excepted ;  thus  leaving  the  inference  open,  that  even 
if  reasonable  in  itself,  such  a  practice  never  rested  upon  authority, 
nor  was  sanctioned  by  general  usage.  The  extreme  caution,  too, 
with  which  he  guards  this  license  to  belligerents,  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  practical  exercise  of  it ;  for  how  is  an  enemy 
to  be  pursued  in  a  hostile  manner  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
friendly  power,  without  imminent  danger  of  injuring  the  subjects 
and  property  of  the  latter  ?  Dum  fereet  opue  —  in  the  heat  and 
animation  excited  against  the  flying  foo,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  presume  that  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  consequences  tliat 
may  ensue  to  the  neutral.  There  is,  then,  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with 
hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.  "  When  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished," says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "it  overrules  every  other  considera- 
tion. The  capture  is  done  away ;  the  property  must  be  restored, 
notwithstanding  that  it  may  actually  belong  to  the  enemy."  (5)^ 

political  authorities  of  Great  Eritain.  So  the  legal  and  political  character  of  the  case 
was  one  of  piracy,  with  a  notion  that  b  color  of  belligerent  authority  might  possibly 
ha^e  existed,  wliich  was  never  produced.  The  restitulion  of  the  vessel  and  cargo 
to  Ihe  owners,  by  rule  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  on  motion  of  the  crown  oflicer, 
ended  the  qnestion  as  to  the  vessel;  and  the  escape  of  the  men,  between  their  discharge 
and  re-arroat,  closed  the  question  as  to  extradition.  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  1864,  Part  I 
pp.  16,  72,  77,  121,  196,  431;  Part  11.  pp.  401^07,  468,  474,  482,  483>  488,  490,  511, 
688,  562,  650.  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  reply  to  the  Address 
of  March  7,  1864,  North  America,  No.  9.]  — D. 

(5)  The  Vrow  Anna  Catliarina,  Eobinson's  Adm.  Eep.  v.  15. 

[^'"  Belligerent  Acts  in  Neutral  Woieri,  —  It  may  be  considered  the  settled  practice 
of  nations,  intending  to  be  neutral,  to  prohibit  belligerent  cruisers  from  entering  their 
ports,  eseept  from  stress  of  weather  or  other  necessity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
provisions  and  making  repairs  requisite  for  seaworthiness.  They  must  not  increase 
their  armament  or  crew,  or  add  to  their  belligerent  efficiency.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  fix  a  short  time  for  the  stay  of  such  vessels,  after  they  have  done  what  is  permitted 
them,  or  the  marine  exigency  has  passed, — -usually  twenty-four  hours.  Tliese  rules, 
however,  are  at  the  option  of  the  neutral.  But,  at  ail  events,  no  acts  of  hostility  are 
permitted  within  neutral  waters,  nor  can  neutral  ports  or  waters  be  made  a  base  of 
operations.  Cruising  within  those  limits,  to  prevent  entrance  or  exit  by  an  enemy,  is 
prohibited,  and  all  forms  of  using  the  asylum  of  neutral  waters  for  hostile  acts.  The 
feet  that  a  chase  is  pursued,  dicm  feri'et  epos,  into  neutral  territory,  does  not  justify  a 
capture  there.  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  520.  Kent's  Comm.i.  120.  Phillimore's  Intern. 
Law,  iii.  §  154.  Heflter,  Europ.  Voiker.  §  143.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  186,  886.) 
It  is  usual,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue  use  of  neutral  waters 
as  asylum,  to  establish  a  rule  as  to  the  departure  of  hostile  belligerents  lying  in  a  neu- 
tral port  at  the  same  time.  Twenty-four  hours'  delay  is  now  often  exacted  of  one 
belligerent  after  the  other  shall  have  sailed,  which,  in  case  of  steamers,  is  sufficient. 
And,  if  a  cruiser  is  witliin  the  neutral  waters,  though  not  in  port,  the  neutral  may 
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§  430,  Though  it  is  the  duty  of  tho  captor's  coixntry  to  (.j^j^  ^^ 
make  restitution  of  tlie  property  thus  captured  Tfithin  the  "i^  g™"?* 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  yet  it  is  a  of  neuirai 
technical  rule  of  the  prize  courts  to  restore  to  the  indi-  niust  be 
vidual  claimant,  in  such  a  case,  only  on  the  application  t^"the "en- 
of  the  neutral  government  whose  territory  has  been  thus  '™'  ^"^^^ 

coiiToj  the  belligerent  in  port  beyond  its  waters,  and"insiHt  that  the  otlicr  shall  keep 
within  the  waters  for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

During  the  Russian  war,  in  ISSl,  Sweden  and  Beomark  made  declarations  as  to 
their  course  of  neutrality  in  similar  terms.  They  would  admit  belligerent  Teasels 
into  their  ports  (reserving  the  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  fortified  ports) ;  allow 
them  to  get  supplies  of  stores  not  contraband  of  war ;  and  would  exclude  tiie  entrance 
and  sale  of  ah  prizes,  except  in  cases  of  proved  distress.  [Phillimore'E  Intern.  Law, 
iii.  §  111.) 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  tlie  British  Government  issued  gene- 
ral regulations  as  to  all  its  ports  in  the  kingdom  or  beyond  seas,  and  special  regu- 
lations as  to  the  ports  in  the  British  West  Indies  near  to  the  United  States,  The 
Order  in  Council  of  31st  January,  1862,  provides  that  cruisers  of  either  belhgerent, 
entering  any  British  port,  shall  leave  it  after  twenty-tbur  hours,  "  except  m  case  oi 
stress  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions,  or  things  necessary  for  the  aubaist^ 
ence  of  her  crew,  or  repairs ; "  and,  in  that  case,  she  must  eail  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  reason  for  remaining  ceases,  and,  in  no  event,  more  than  twenty-four  hours  there- 
after. It  prohibits  the  taking  on  board  of  supplies  "  beyond  what  may  be  necessary 
for  bet  immediate  use."  It  prohibits,  in  general  tenns,  belligerent  cruisers  "  making 
use  of  any  port,  roadstead,  &c,,  as  a  station  m  place  of  resort  for  any  warlike  purpose, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  facilities  of  warUke  equipment."  As  to  supplies  of 
coal,  they  are  limited  to  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  cruiser  to  tlie  nearest 
port  of  her  own  country,  or  some  nearer  port ;  and  no  vessel  shall,  without  special 
permission,  obtain  a  second  supply  of  coal  within  three  months  of  a  previous  supply 
obt^ned  within  British  waters.  Earl  Russell  made  a  disdnction  as  to  coal,  that  the 
ftunishing  it  by  a  merchant  to  a  war^steamer  of  either  belligerent  in  Europe,  so  &at 
from  her  own  ports,  might  be  considered  the  furnishing  of  a  matter  of  general  neces- 
sity ;  but  refused  to  allow  a  steamer  of  the  United  Slates  to  take  coal  at  Kaasau  from 
vessels  sent  there  by  the  Navy  Department,  with  coal  consigned  to  the  United  States 
Consul,  for  Oie  supply  of  then-  war-steamers.  (Earl  Russel!  to  Mr.  Adams,  March  26, 
1862.)  The  Order  in  Council  provides,  that,  if  vessels  of  both  belligerents  are  within 
British  waters,  the  proper  official  may  ordej  the  time  of  saihng  of  each;  and  no  armed 
vessel  of  one  belhgerent  shall  be  permitted  to  depart  &oA  the  limits  of  British  waters 
until  at  least  twenty -four  hours  after  the  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent,  whether  it  be 
an  armed  vessel  or  a  merdiantman,  shall  have  sailed  and  passed  beyond  those  waters. 
As  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  tlie  Order  makes  the  further  prohibition  that  no  cruisers 
of  either  belligerent  shall  come  within  their  waters,  except  by  special  leave  of  the 
Ijeutenant-Govemor,  or  in  ease  of  stress  of  weather. 

(In  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  g  880,  may  be  found  a  reference  to  the  chief 
treaties  on  the  subject  of  receiving  prizes  and  permitting  their  sale  in  neutral  porta, 
from  1654  to  1829.) 

The  government  of  tlie  United  States  made  no  objection  to  this  order  as  a  regulation 
between  belligerents,  although  it  objected  to  the  recognition  of  belligerency  of  tlie  rebels. 

See  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams,  Earl  Russell,  and  Hr.  Seward,  be- 
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violated.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral 
State  alone  has  heeii  injured  by  the  capture,  and  tliat  the  hostile 

tween  1861  and  1865,  in  the  Tolnmes  of  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  those  years; 
especially  thelettersofEarlRusselltoMr.Aikma,  of  Jan.  10,  1862,  and  Feb.  1, 18B3, 
relating  to  the  Tustarora  and  Nashville.  See  also  Earl  Russell's  speech  of  March  10, 
1862,  and  his  reply  to  the  Liverpool  shipowners  of  July  5, 1862. 

Violations  of  neutral  waters  by  acis  of  war  were  almost  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  the  early  wars  atd  those  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolntion.  BritiBh 
cruisers  seldom  hesitated  to  continue  Iheir  pursuit  of  any  vessels  into  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  even  to  complete  tlieir  capture  in  neutral  ports;  and  the  cutting  enemy's 
vessels  out  of  nentra!  porta  by  boat  expeditions  was  a  common  occurrence.  In  those 
days,  it  was  rarely  that  a  nation  powerful  enough  to  resent  such  an  injury  was  not 
eitlier  an  enemy  or  im  ally  of  England.  A  memorable  instance  was  that  of  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  four  French  vessels  off  Lagoa,  in  Portugal,  by  a  British 
fleet,  which  had.  pursued  them  there.  Portugal  made,  earnest  remonstrances,  and 
demanded  restitution  or  indemnification,  by  which  she  could  satisfy  the  claims  of 
Prance  upon  her.  Although  the  British  Giovemment  treated  Portugal  wilh  great 
courtesy,  Mr.  Pitt  instructed  his  minister  to  avoid  the  direct  issue,  and  to  suggest  tlie 
feet  of  hot  pursuit;  but  prirateiy  assuring  him  that  restitution  or  compensation  would 
not  be  made ;  and  it  wa£  not.  France  alleged  the  lailure  of  Portugal  to  insist  on  her 
rights  against  England  as  one  of  the  justificationB  for  her  invasion.  In  1793,  the 
French  frigate  Ambuscade  captured  a  British  merchant-vessel  (The  George)  in  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and  took  her  to  Charleston  as  a  pri«e ;  and  the  United  States  Government, 
on  complaint  of  the  British  Government,  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
French  Minister,  who  caused  the  vessel  to  be  restored.  (Mr.  Jefferson  to  M.  Temaut, 
May  15,  1793;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  May  14,  1793;  and  reply  of  M. 
Genet,  of  May  27,  1793.  Waile's  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  69-80.)  In  1805,  the  British 
Court  of  Admiralty  restored  an  American  vessel  captured  within  American  waters, 
near  the  Mississippi  River,  by  a  British  privateer,  and  taken  to  England  as  a  prize, 
on  stispidon  of  unneutral  character.    The  Anna,  Eoh.  v.  373. 

During  tiie  war  of  1812-15  between  the  UniWd  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Stales  frigate  Essex  was  attacked  and  compelled  to  surrender,  while  at  anchor, 
dismasted,  in  Valparaiso,  by  the  British  frigate  Phcehe  and  sloop-of-war  Cherub.  The 
sloop-ofwar  Levant,  a  recent  prize  to  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  was 
chased  into  Port  Praya,  and  captured  while  at  anchor  there  by  vessels  from  the  British 
fleet.  The  United  States  privateer  General  Armstrong,  lying  in  the  harhor  of  Fayal, 
was  destroyed  by  vessels  from  the  British  fleet.  The  demand  upon  Portugal,  ly  the 
United  States,  for  indemnification,  was  ultimately  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French  Republic.  He  recognized  the  attack  as  a  vio- 
lation of  neutral  rights,  but  decided  against  indemnification,  on  the  ground  that  the 
privateer  did  not  demand  protection  from  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  the  time,  but 
resisted  by  batUe  the  unjust  attack  of  the  British  vessels,  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
neutral  protection.  This  decision  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  as  they 
did  not  consider  the  (act  on  which  it  rested  as  established  in  proof.  The  principle  of 
the  decision  must  certainly  he  confined  to  cases  where  the  vessel  attacked  has  reason 
to  believe  that  effectual  protection  can  be  seasonably  afforded  by  the  neutral,  aiid  makes 
B  lair  choice  In  take  the  chances  of  a  combat  rather  than  to  appeal  to  neutral  protec- 
tion.   Ex.  Doe.  32d  Cong.  Senate,  No.  24. 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Caroline,  that  vessel  had  been  employed  by  Canadian 
a  carry  ramiitions  of  war  and  persons  taking  part  in  the  insurrection,  from 
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claimant  has  no  right  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
invaHdity  of  the  capture,  (a)^ 

the  New  Tort  side  of  the  Niagara  EJver  to  the  Canadian  side.  A  Canadian  armed 
force  was  sent  to  capture  her,  expecting  to  find  her  on  the  Citoada  side ;  but,  learning 
tliat  she  was  on  the  American  side,  they  went  oyer  and  destroyed  her.  In  the  corre- 
spondence hetween  Mr.  Wehster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Webster 
contended,  that,  for  such  an  infringement  of  territorial  rights,  the  British  Government 
must  show  "  a  neceasity  of  self-defence,  instant,  oyerwhelming,  and  leaving  no  choice 
of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation;"  and  it  should  i\u-ther  appear  that  Uie 
Canadian  authorities,  in  acting  under  tliiB  exigence,  "  did  nothing  unrensonable  or 
excessive."  Lord  Ashburton  admitted  the  conectneaa  of  Mr.  Webster's  doctrine, 
contended  that  the  cLrcumstances  came  up  to  that  statement  of  it,  and  "regretted  that 
some  explanation  and  apology  for  the  occurrence  was  not  immediately  made."  This 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  satisfactory.  (Webster's  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers, 
112-120.    Webster's  Works,  vl.  255-262,  292-303.) 

On  the  general  doctrine  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  in  pving  aaylmn 
to  belligerent  cruisers  within  their  waters,  and  belligerent  acts  done  therein,  see  also 
HaUeck's  Intern.  Law,  617-523,  Kent's  Comm.  i.  118-125,  Heffier,  Europ.  Volker. 
5  14S-150,  Hantefeoille,  Droits  des  Nat.  Nealr.  tit,  6,  ch.  1,  §  1,  De  Cussy^Uv.  i. 
tit.  3,  §  13,  Ortolan,  Rtgl.  Intern,  liv.  ii.  ch.  8,  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  887, 
Martens,  IWcia  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  810. 

On  the  occasion  of  a.  complaint  by  the  British  Government  that  a  cruiser  of  the 
United  States  had  captured  a  vessel  in  British  waters,  Mr.  Seward,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  addressed  a  note  t«  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavj,  of  Aug.  8,  1862, 
giving  strict  inatmctions  to  be  communicated  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  "  under  no 
circumstances  to  seize  any  foreign  vessel  within  waters  of  a  friendly  nation,"  and  wrote 
to  Lord  Lyons,  that,  if  any  act  of  hostihty  or  pursuit  was  committed  within  the 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  the  act  would  be  disavowed,  and  ample  redress 

(a)  Robinson's  Adm.  Hep.  iii.  note,  Case  of  Tiie  Etmsco.  The  Anne,  Wheaton'a 
E«p.  iii.  447. 

l^"'  Although  this  phrase  ha*  been  repeated  hy  many  text-writers,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  simply  a  "  technical  rule  of  prize  courts."  It  involves  a  direct  and  para- 
naount  question  of  right,  and  is  settled  upon  principle.  If  a  neutral  vessel,  wliieh  has 
violated  nentrahty  so  as  to  make  herself  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize,  is  cap- 
hired  as  such  at  sea  by  a  cruiser,  and  sent  in  for  adjudication,'  the  court  will  condemn 
her  a^rize,  on  the  merits  of  tlie  case.  It  is  not  a  valid  defence  that  the  place  of  her 
arrest  was  the  waters  of  some  other  neutral  power.  The  breach  of  sovereign  territo- 
rial right  is  a  matter  solely  hetwoen  the  State  making  the  capture  and  the  State  whose 
territory  ia  entered  upon.  The  demand  made  by  tho  latter  State  may  involve  the 
restitution  of  the  prize,  and  so,  if  complied  with,  operate  in  favor  of  the  vessel  in  the 
hands  of  the  court,  whether  neutral  or  enemy ;  but  that  ia  only  an  indirect  effect.  If 
IJie  offended  Stale  does  not  demand  restitution,  or  if  the  beUigerent  government  refuses 
it,  the  prize  will  be  condemned.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  demand  of  tlie 
neutral  Stale  would  operate  directly  a  restitution  of  the  prize,  by  the  court,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereignty  under  which  the  court  sits.  In 
rtiort,  the  question  is  one  of  international  diplomacy,  and  not  a  rule  of  decision  in 
prize  law  between  tho  captor  and  the  claimant  (Judge  Story,  in  The  Anne,  Whea- 
ton's  Eep.  iii.  435.  Judge  Sprague,  in  The  Liila,  bprague'a  Deciaiona,  ii. ;  and  Law 
Reporter,  xxv.  92.)]  — D. 
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Restitution  §  431.  Where  a  capture  of  enemy's  property  is  made 
^'s(ate"'f  ■^'^liin  neutral  territory,  or  by  armaments  unlawfully  fit- 
Pfop*"^  ted  out  within  the  same,  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  tlie 
within  ita     duty  of  the  neutral  State,  where  the  property  thua  taken 

lutiadietion,  -    ,       .-  .  r      c       J 

or  otherwise  comes  into  its  possession,  to  restore  it  to  the  onginal 
of  »sneu°"  owners.  This  restitution  ia  generally  made  through  the 
traiity.  agency  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion. Traces  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  was 
Judge  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.  In  a  letter  to  tlie  king  in  council,  dated 
October  11, 1675,  relating  to  a  French  privateer  seized  at  Harwich 
with  her  prize,  (a  Hamburg  vessel  bound  to  London,)  Sir  Leoline 
states  several  questions  arising  in  the  case,  among  which  was, 
"  Whether  this  Hamburger,  behig  taken  within  one  of  your  Majes- 
ty's chambers,  and  being  bound  for  one  of  your  porta,  ought  not 
to  b§  set  free  by  your  Majesty's  authority,  notwithstanding  he 
were,  if  taken  upon  the  high  seas  out  of  those  chambers,  a  lawful 
prize.  I  do  humbly  conceive  he  ought  to  be  set  free,  upon  a  full 
and  clear  proof  that  he  was  witliin  one  of  the  king's  chambers  at 

would  be  promptly  given.  {Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  June  16,  1883 :  Dip.  Coir. 
1863,  p.  581.) 

In  October,  1864,  the  armed  Eteamer  Plorida,  which,  under  rebel  colors  and  com- 
mand, liad  been  depredating  on  American  cpmmerce,  sought  refuge  in  Babia,  and  was 
permitted  to  remain  forty-eight  hoars,  for  necessary  repaire  and  supplies.  The  United 
States  steamer  Wachusett,  which  was  lying  in  Bahia,  took  out  the  ilorida  by  night, 
from  under  the  guns  of  a  Brazilian  corvette  wbicb  had  her  in  charge,  and  sent  her  as 
prize  to  the  United  States.  The  Brazilian  Government  at  once  remonstrated  against 
this  viohition  of  its  territory,  demanding  explanation  and  reparation.  No  mode  of 
reparation  was  alluded  to.  Mr.  Seward  replied,  condemning  the  act  as  a  violation 
of  territorial  rights  of  Brazil  admitting  of  no  justificatioii.  In  reparation,  he  stated 
that  the  commander  of  the  Wachusett  would  be  subjected  to  trial  by  court  martial ; 
and  that  the  President  would  distniss  the  United  States  Consul  at  Bahia,  who  had  lent 
active  aid  in  the  capture.  As  to  the  crew  of  the  Florida,  he  said,  that,  althoagb  they 
were  liaMe  aa  pirates  under  our  law,  and  those  who  were  citizensas  traitors,  yet,  as 
then- arrest  was  in  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Brazil,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  riorida  herself  had  been  sunk 
by  a  collision  in  Hamplou  Roads,  the  circumstances  of  which  liad  been  int[nired  iiito, 
and  were  held  to  be  an  accident  for  which  the  United  States  was  not  r^ponsible. 
With  this  reply,  the  Brazilian  Government  expressed  itself  satisfied.  In  this  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Seward  took  care  to  protest  against  the  admission  of  vessels  of  war, 
tinder  the  rebel  colors,  to  rights  of  belligerents  by  Brazil ;  and  to  deny  that  the  I'lori- 
da,  even  if  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated  as  iawM  belligerents,  was  a  proper  cruiser 
in  that  service,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  English  building  and  outfitting.  Cor- 
respondence of  Mr.  Seward  and  Sen.  Da  Silva,  Dec.  12audii6,  1864.]-— D. 
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the  time  of  the  seizure,  which  he,  in  his  first  memorial,  sets  forth 
to  have  heeii  eight  le^ues  at  sea,  over  against  Harwich.  King 
James  (of  blessed  memory)  his  direction,  by  proclamation,  March 
2, 1604,  being  that  all  officers  and  subjects,  by  sea  and  land,  shall 
rescue  and  succor  all  merchants  and  others,  as  shall  fall  within 
the  danger  of  such  as  shall  await  the  coasts,  in  so  near  places  to  the 
hindrance  of  trade  outward  and  homeward ;  and  all  foreign  ships, 
when  tliey  are  within  tlie  king's  chambers,  being  understood  to  be 
witliin  tlie  places  intended  in  those  directions,  must  be  in  safety 
and  indemnity,  or  else  when  they  are  surprised  must  be  restored  to 
it,  otherwise  they  have  not  the  protection  wortliy  of  your  Majesty, 
and  of  the  ancient  reputation  of  those  places.  But  this  being  a 
point  not  lately  settled  by  any  determination,  (that  I  know  of,  in 
case  where  the  king's  chambers  precisely,  and  under  that  name, 
came  in  question,)  is  of  that  importance  as  to  deserve  your  Majes- 
ty's declaration  and  assertion  of  that  right  of  the  crown  by  an  act 
of  State  in  council,  your  Majesty's  coasts  being  now  so  much  in- 
fested with  foreign  men  of  war,  tliat  there  will  be  frequent  use  of 
such  a  decision."  (a) 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  thus  asserted,  as  entitled  to  'the  neutral  immunity, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sense  entertained  by  tliis  eminent  civil- 
ian respecting  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to 
make  restitution  where  his  territory  is  violated. 

§  432.  When  the  maritime  war  commenced  in  Europe,     Extent  of 
in  1793,  the  American  government,  which  had  determined  juriadicuon 
to  remain  neutral,  found  it  necessary  to  define  the  extent  elaafa'^fd 
of  the  line  of  territorial  protection  claimed  by  tlie  United  ^^'|>J^  *e 
States  on  their  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  "^ers. 
their  neutral  rights  and  duties.     It  was  stated  on  this  occasion, 
that  governments  and  writers  on  public  law  had  been  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  tlie  distance  from  the  sea-coast  within  which  a 
neutral  nation  might  reasonably  claim  a  right  to  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  hostilities.    The  character  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
remarkable  in  considerable  parts  of  it  for  admitting  no  vessel  of 
size  to  pass  near  the  shore,  it  was  thought  would  entitle  them  in 
reason  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected  navigation  as  any  nation 
whatever.      The  government,  however,  did  not  propose,  at  that 

(a)  Life  ana  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  ii.  727. 
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timej  and  without  amicable  eommunicatioiis  witli  the  foreign  pow- 
ers interested  in  that  navigation,  to  fix  on  the  distance  to  which 
they  might  ultimately  insist  on  the  right  of  protection.  President 
Washington  gave  instructions  to  the  executive  officers  to  consider 
it  as  restrained,  for  the  present,  to  the  distance  of  one  sea  league, 
or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  sea^shores.  This  distance, 
it  was  supposed,  could  admit  of  no  opposition,  being  recognized  by 
treaties  between  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  powers  with 
whom  they  were  connected  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  not 
being  more  extensive  than  was  claimed  by  any  of  them  on  their 
own  coasts.  As  to  the  bays  and  rivers,  they  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  portions  of  tlie  territory,  both  under  the  laws  of  the 
former  colonial  government  and  of  the  present  union,  and  their 
immunity  from  belligerent  operations  was  sanctioned  by  the  gen- 
eral law  and  usage  of  nations.  The  25th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  stipulated  that 
"  neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit  the  ships  or  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  to  he  taken  withm  can- 
non-shot of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of  the  bays,  ports,  or  rivers,  of 
their  territories,  by  ships  of  war,  or  others,  having  commissions 
from  any  prince,  republic,  or  state  whatevcr.^^"  But  in  case  it 
should  so  happen,  the  party  whose  territorial  rights  shall  thus 
have  been  violated,  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  from 
the  offending  party  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  vessel  or  ves- 
sels so  taJten,  whether  the  same  be  vessels  of  war  or  merchant 
vessels."  Previously  to  this  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  were  bound  by  treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations, 
(France,  Prussia,  and  Holland,)  to  protect  and  defend,  "  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,"  the  vessels  and  effects  of  those  nations  in 
their  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the  seas  near  their  shores,  and  to  re- 
cover and  restore  the  same  to  the  right  owner  when  taken  from 
them.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  make  compensation  if  all  the 
means  in  their  power  were  used,  and  failed  in  their  effect.  Tliough 
they  had,  when  the  war  eosaimeneed,  no  similar  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  it  was  the  Preaident'a  opinion  that  they  should  apply  to 

[w  TMs  article  of  the  trealj  expired,  by  its  own  limitalion,  in  twelve  years,  and 
has  not  been  repeated  in  later  trealies.  As  to  tlie  extent  of  territorial  naters,  eee 
note  105,  ante,  on  Territorial  Waters ;  note  118,  ante,  on  National  Appropriation  of  Open 
Seas ;  and  note  142,  ante,  on  The  Nortli-eastem  Fislieries.  As  to  Delaware  Bay,  see  the 
opinion  of  the  Attomey-GeneraJ,  May  11, 1793,  Waite's  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  72,]  —  D. 
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that  nation  the  same  rule  which,  under  this  article,  was  to  govern 
the  others  ahove  mentioned ;  and  even  extend  it  to  captures  made 
on  tlie  liigh  seas,  and  brought  into  the  American  ports,  if  made  by 
vessels  which  had  been  armed  within  them.  In  the  constitutional 
arrangement  of  the  different  authorities  of  the  American  Federal 
Union,  doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
executive  government,  or  the  judiciary  department,  to  perform 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  captures  made  within  the  neutral  terri- 
tory, or  by  armed  vessels  originally  equipped  or  the  force  of  which 
liad  been  augmented  within  the  same,  and  of  making  restitution  to 
tlie  injured  party.  But  it  has  been  long  since  settled  that  this 
duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals,  acting  as  courts 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  (a) 

§  433.    It  has   been  judicially  determined   that   this     LLmiw- 
pecnliar  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  cap-  neutUi 
tures  made  in  violation  of  the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  l^'J^^^™ 
exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  ?^^''^ 
property,  when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territory,  tme. 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as 
in  ordinary  cases  of  maritime  injuries.     And  it  seems  to  be  doubts 
ful  whether  this  jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  where  the  property 
has  been  once  carried  infra  prcssidia  of  the  captor's  country,  and 
there  regularly  condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize.     How- 
ever this  may  be  in  cases  where  the  properi;y  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  without  notice  of  tlie  unlawfulness 
of  the  capture,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  neutral  court  of 
admiralty  will  restore  it  to  the  original  owner,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  captor  himself,  claiming  under  the  sentence 
of  condemnation.     But  the  illegal  equipment  will  not  affect  the 
validity  of  a  capture,  made  after  the  cruise  to  which  the  outfit 
has  been  applied,  is  actually  terminated  (a)^" 

§  434,  An  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  text-writers.     Right  of 
that  belligerent  cruisers,  not  only  are  entitled  to  seek  an  ueutiS  " 

(fl)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Latter  to  M.  Genet,  Not.  8,  1798 :  Waite's  State  Papert, 
li.  1B6.  Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  tie  capture  of  the  British  ship  Grange, 
May  14, 1798,  Ibid.  i.  75.  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  K.  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  5, 1793 : 
Waite's  State  Papers,  i.  165.    Wheaton's  Reports,  iv.  65,  note  a. 

(a)  The  Amiatad  de  Hues,  Wlieaton's  Rep.  t,  885.  La  Nerejda,  Ibid.  viii.  108. 
The  Fanny,  Ibid.  is:.  658.  The  Arrogante  Barcelones,  Ibid.  vii.  519.  Tlie  Saniiesima 
Trinidad,  Ibid.  283. 

[=n  See  note  215,  infra,  on  Neutrality  or  ^Foreign  Enlistment  Acts.]  — D. 
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porta  da-  asylum  and  hospitality  in  neutral  porta,  but  have  a  right 
the  eanasnt  to  bring  in  and  sell  their  prizes  within  those  porta.  But 
tr^  State,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  established  principles  of 
public  law  which  can  prevent  the  neutral  State  from  withholding 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege  impartially  from  all  the  belligerent 
powers ;  or  even  from  granting  it  to  one  of  them,  and  refusing  it 
to  others,  where  stipulated  by  treaties  existhig  previous  to  the 
war.^  The  usage  of  nations,  as  testified  in  their  marine  ordin- 
ances, sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  tlie 
sovereign  aiithority  wliich  every  State  possesses,  to  regulate 
the  police  of  its  own  seaports,  and  to  presei-ve  the  pxibhc  peace 
■witiiin  its  own  territory.  But  the  absence  of  a  positive  prohibition 
implies  a  permission  to  enter  the  neutral  ports  for  these  pur- 
poses, (a)^ 

Neutral  §  435.  Vattel  states  that  the  impartiality,  which  a  neu- 
in  whau"^'  ^^^1  nation  ought  to  observe  between  the  belligerent  par- 
coasista.  (ijeg^  consists  of  two  points.  1.  To  give  no  assistance 
where  there  is  no  previous  stipulation  to  give  it ;  nor  voluntaiily 
to  furniah  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  thing  of  direct  use  in 
war.  "  I  do  not  say  to  give  assistance  equally,  but  to  give  no  assist- 
ance :  for  it  would  be  absurd  that  a  State  should  assist  at  the  same 
time  two  enemies.  And  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it 
witli  equality :  the  same  tilings,  the  like  number  of  troops,  the 
lilie  quantity  of  arms,  of  munitions,  <fec,,  furnished  under  different 
circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succors.     2.  In  whatever 

[^^  A  ntttion  cannot  expect  to  maintain  its  neutrality  long,  if  its  treaties  put  it  in 
that  situation  in  a  great  tnaritime  war,  to  the  <iisadi'antage  of  any  leading  maritime 
power.     See  note  145,  ante.]  —  J). 

{a)  Bjnkershoek,  QuKst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap,  15.  Vattel,  lir.  iii.  ch,  7,  §  132. 
Valin,  Comm,  sur  I'Ordonn.  de  la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  272. 

[213  Halleck'a  Intern.  Law,  523 ;  Heffler,  Europ.  Viilter.  §§  146-150 ;  Haulefeuille. 
Droits  des  Nat.  Tleutr.  tit  6,  ch.  2;  Manuii^s  Law  of  Nations,  887 ;  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Attorney-General  Cusliing,  April  28,  1855  (Opinions  of  Attorneys-General, 
Tii.  123),  in  the  case  of  the  BriOsh  ship  of  war  Sitlca.  This  opinion  preeents  al!  the 
learning  on  the  subject ;  and  Hie  conclusion  was  reached,  upoo  which  the  President 
acted,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  a  belligerent  sbip-of-war  of  a  friendly 
nation  might  viait  our  ports  with  her  prices,  and  remain  there  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  orduiaty  ptirposeB  of  temporary  repairs  and  supplies,  and  her  commander  would 
not  be  subject  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued  by  a  locsl  tribunal  to  inquire  into 
the  lawflilness  of  the  custody  of  her  prisoners  of  war  on  board. 

The  arersion  to  recognizing  privateering  in  war  has  led  to  rules  less  favorable  to  pri- 
Tateers  than  to  regular  cruisers.  (Hautefeuille,  torn.  i.  p.  880.)  In  the  late  American 
war,  though  the  United  States  employed  no  privateers,  the  neutral  maritime  powers 
prohibited  such  vessels  their  ports,  except  as  a  refuge  from  stress  of  weather.]  —  D. 
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does  not  relate  to  the  war,  the  neutral  must  not  refuse  to  one 
of  the  parties,  merely  because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other,  what 
she  grants  to  that  other,  (a) 

§  436.  These  prhiciples  were  appealed  to  bj  the  Ameri-  Arming 
can  goTernmeut,  when  its  neutrality  was  attempted  to  be  pijl'S^^g^g 
■violated  on  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  and  eDiiat- ' 
1793,  by  arming  and  equipping  vessels,  and  enlisting  within  the 
men  within  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  the  re-  Story,  iiy 
spective  belligerent  powers,  to  cruise  against  each  other,  fi'^^ntf" 
It  was  stated  tliat  if  the  neutral  power  might  not,  con-  "n'»"*>i- 
sistently  with  its  neutrality,  furnish  men  to  either  party  for  their 
aid  in  war,  aa  little  could  either  enrol  them  in  the  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  authority  both  of  Wolfius  and  Vattcl  was  appealed  to 
in  order  to  show,  that  the  levying  of  troops  is  an  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty,  which  no  foreign  power  can  lawfully 
exercise  within  tlie  territory  of  another  State,  without  its  express 
permission.  The  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers  on  the  law 
and  usage  of  nations  was  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  United 
States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  powers  from  equipping, 
arming,  and  manning  vessels  of  war  in  their  ports,  had  exercised 
a  right  and  a  duty  with  justice  and  moderation.  By  their  treaties 
with  several  of  the  belhgerent  powers,  treaties  forming  part  of 
tlie  law  of  the  land,  they  had  established  a  state  of  peace  with 
them.  But  without  appealing  to  treaties,  they  were  at  peace 
with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature ;  for,  by  the  natural  law,  man 
is  at  peace  with  mSh,  till  some  aggression  is  committed,  which 
by  the  same^aw  authorizes  one  to  destroy  another,  as  his  enemy. 
For  tlie  citizens.of  the  United  States,  then,  to  commit  murders  and 
depredations  on  the  members  of  other  nations,  or  to  combine  to 
do  it,  appeared  to  the  American  govenunent  as  much  against  the 
laws  of  the  land  as  to  murder  or  rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob, 
their  own  citizens ;  and  as  much  to  require  punishment,  if  done 
within  their  hmits,  where  they  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or,  on 
the  high  seas,  where  they  had  a  personal  jurisdiction,  that  is  to 
say,  one  which  reached  their  own  citizens  only;  this  being  an 
appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on  an  element  where  each  has 
a  common  jurisdiction,  (d)^'* 

(a)  Droit  dea  Gena,  liv.  ill.  ch.  7,  §  10*. 

[a)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genel,  June  17,  1793  r  Am.  Slate  Papers,  i.  155. 

p^  See  note  215,  in/rii,  ott  Neutrality  or  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,]  —  D. 
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The  §  43T.  llie  same  principles  were  afterwards  incorpo- 

Smto^nen-  rated  in  a  law  of  Congress,  passed  in  1794,  and  rerised 
traiitj  aeta.  ^^^  re-onacted  in  1818,  by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel,  belonging  to  one 
foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power,  with  whom  they  are  at 
peace ;  or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition  against  the  territories 
of  any  foreign  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace ;  or  to  hire  or 
enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign  military  or  naval  service ;  or  to 
he  concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties in  foreign  service,  against  a  nation  at  peace  with  them ;  and  the 
vessel,  in  this  latter  case,  is  made  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any  foreign  vessel 
to  depart,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  ought  not  to  re- 
main within  the  United  States,  and  to  employ  generally  the  public 
force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the  law,  (<[) 
The  Brit-  §  438.  The  example  of  America  was  soon  followed  by 
EnUstoe^M  ^^^^^  Britain,  in  the  act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  III.  ch. 
■*='•  69,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  Enlisting  or  Engage- 

ment of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  Service,  and  the 
Fitting  out  or  Equipping  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  Vessels  for 
warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  License  "  The  pievioua 
statutes,  9  and  29  Geo.  n.,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  j relenting 
tlie  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  France  and  Spam,  innex^d 
capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony,  to  the  offence  of  tntetiiig  the 
service  of  a  foreign  State,  The  59  Geo.  III.  <.h  b'H,  commonly 
called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  provided  a  less  severe  punish- 
ment, and  also  supplied  a  defect  in  the  former  law,  by  introducing 
after  the  words,  *'  king,  prince,  state,  or  potentate,"  the  words 
"  colony  or  district  assuming  the  powers  of  a  government,"  in 
order  to  reach  the  case  of  those  who  entered  the  service  of  iinac- 
knowledged  as  well  as  of  acknowledged  States.  The  act  also 
provided  for  preventing  and  punishing  the  offence  of  fitting  out 
armed  vessels,  or  supplying  them  with  warlike  stores,  upon  which 
the  former  law  had  been  entirely  silent. 

Debates         §  439.  In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament 

menfonVe  ip"!*  t^e  enactment  of  tlie  lastrmentioncd  act  in  1819, 

aet  of  1819.  ^mj  qq  i\iq  motion  for  its  repeal  in  1823,  it  was  not 

denied  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  other  members  who  opposed  tlie 

(a)  Kent's  Comm.  i.  123. 
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bill,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  every  State  might  interfere  to 
prevent  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  wars  of  other  States,  by 
which  its  own  peace  might  be  endangered,  or  its  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  affected.  It  was,  however,  insisted  that  the 
principles  of  neutrality  only  required  the  British  legislature  to 
maintain  the  laws  in  being,  but  could  not  command  it  to  change 
any  law,  and  least  of  all  to  alter  the  existing  laws  for  the  evident 
advantage  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Those  who  assisted 
insurgent  States,  however  meritorious  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  were  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  tliose  who 
assisted  recognized  governments,  as  they  could  not  lawfully  be 
reclaimed  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  might,  as  engaged  in  what  was 
called  rebelhon,  be  treated  as  rebels.  The  proposed  new  law 
would  go  to  alter  the  relative  risks,  and  operate  as  a  law  of  favor 
to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties.  To  this  argument  it  was  replied 
by  Mr.  Canning,  that  when  peace  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  1814,  an  article  was  Introduced  into  the 
treaty  by  whicli  the  former  power  stipulated  not  to  furnish  any 
succors  to  what  wore  then  denominated  the  revolted  colonies  of 
Spain.  In  process  of  time,  as  tliose  colonies  became  more  power- 
ful, a  question  arose  of  a  difficult  nature,  to  he  decided  on  a  due 
consideration  of  their  de  jure  relation  to  Spain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  de  facto  independence  on  the  other.  The  law  of  nations 
afforded  no  precise  rule  as  to  tlie  course  which,  under  circum- 
stances so  peculiar  as  the  transition  of  colonies  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  parent  State,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  foreign  powers. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  statute  law  or  the  common 
law  was  applicable  to  colonies  so  situated.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  act  of  1819,  to  treat  the  colonies  as  actually 
independent  of  Spain ;  and  to  prohibit  mutually,  ajid  with  respect 
to  both,  the  aid  which  had  been  hitherto  prohibited  with  respect  to 
one  only.  It  was  in  order  to  give  fuU  and  impartial  effect  to  tlie 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  colonies,  but  did  not  prohibit 
their  exportation  to  Spain,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  declared  that 
the  prohibition  should  be  mutual,  "When,  however,  from  the  tide 
of  events  flowing  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
war  became  probable  between  France  and  Spain,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  review  these  relations.  It  was  obvious  tliat  if  war  actually 
broke  out,  the  British  go^'erument  must  either  extend  to  France 
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the  prohibition  which  already  existed  with  respect  to  Spain,  or 
remove  from  Spain  the  prohibition  to  which  she  was  then  stihject, 
provided  they  meant  to  place  the  two  countries  on  an  equal  foot^ 
ing.  So  far  as  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
concerned,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  remove  any  in- 
equahty  between  the  belligerent  parties,  simply  by  an  order  in 
council.  Such  an  order  was  consequently  issued,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  exporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain  was  removed. 
By  this  measure  the  British  government  offered  a  guaranty  of 
their  bond  fide  neutrality.  The  mere  appearance  of  neutrality 
might  have  been  preserved  by  the  extension  of  the  proliibition  to 
France,  instead  of  the  removal  of  the  proliibition  from  Spain ;  but 
it  would  have  been  a  prohibition  of  words  only,  and  not  at  all  in 
fact ;  for  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  Belgic  ports  to  Prance 
would  have  rendered  the  proliibition  of  direct  exportation  to 
France  totally  nugatory.  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  1819  would 
have,  not  the  same,  but  a  correspondent  effect  to  that  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  France.  It  would  be  a  repeal 
in  words  oidy  as  respects  France,  but  in  fact  respecting  Spain ;  and 
would  occasion  an  inequality  of  operation  in  favor  of  Spain,  incon- 
sistent with  an  impartial  neutrality.  The  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can governlnent  was  referred  to,  as  vindicating  the  justice  and 
policy  of  preventing  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  country  from  enlist- 
ing in  the  service  of  any  belligerent  power,  and  of  prohibiting  tho 
equipment  in  its  ports  of  armaments  in  aid  of  such  power.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  that  government  under  the  presidency  of 
Washington,  and  the  secretarysliip  of  Jefferson;  and  such  was 
more  recently  tho  conduct  of  tlie  American  legislature  in  revising 
their  neutrality  statutes  in  1818,  when  the  Congress  extended  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1794  to  the  case  of  such  unacknowledged 
States  as  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  had  not 
been  provided  for  in  the  original  law.  (a)^'^ 

(a)  Annual  Register,  !xi.  71.    Canning's  Speeclies,  iv.  150  ;  y.  34. 

[216  Jieatralily  or  Foreign  Enlittmeni  Ads,  —  The  laws  for  the  better  preservation  of 
neatralit}'  have  come  inl«  so  touch  notice  since  the  author's  death,  that  it  is  necessaty 
to  give  them  a  much  fuller  cousideratjon  than  they  received  in  the  text.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  consider,  _^rst,  the  political  history  of  the  aubject  before  the  passage  of  the 
statutes  in  q^uestion;  second,  the  judicial  construction  they  have  received;  and,  third, 
the  poUtical  history  of  the  sulgeet  since  their  enactment. 

I.    POLITIOAI.  HiBTOKT  Off  THE   BEBJKCT  IB  IHB  UMUBD  STATES  BKPOBK  THE  BTiTCTKS. 
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within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  is  fi 
incontestably  established  on  principle,  usage,  and  au- far-'jt  es- 
thority.     Does   this   immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  J|^„"u^raWes- 
from  the  exercise  of  acts  of  hostihty  within  its  limits,  f?''^". 
extend  to  the  vessels  of  the  jiation  on  the  high  seas,  and  seas. 
without  tlie  jurisdiction,  of  any  other  State  ? 

statutes  for  tlic  better  preservation  of  neutrality,  which  have  oome  to  lie  known 
in  Engiand  as  "  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,"  liad  liieir  origin  in  tlie  United  States. 
Tlie;  arose  out  of  the  endeavor  of  Washington's  administration  to  maintain,  under 
great  difficulties,  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevoluti<a>.  In  order  to  secure  the 
^d  of  France  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  the  United  States  had  made  terms  in 
their  Treaty  of  Commerce,  of  1778,  which  caused  them  great  trouble  afterwards.  By 
theI7thaTticleof  that  treaty,  French  public  ships  or  privateers  could,  take  their  prizes 
into  American  ports,  without  restriction  of  cause  or  time,  gnd  the  legality  of  the  cap- 
tares  could  not  be  tiiere  inquired  into ;  while  the  United  States  were  bound  to  close 
their  ports  against  prizes  made  frora  the  French  by  nations  at  war  with  France,  except 
as  ports  of  refuge  in  stress  of  weather,  and,  in  sudi  case,  to  require  their  departure  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.  By  the  22d  article,  privateers  of  a  nation  at  war 
with  France  were  to  be  prohibited,  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  Stting  tJiem- 
setves,  and  from  selling  their  prizes,  or  procuring  stores  beyond  what  should  be  neces- 
sary to  take  them  to  tlie  nearest  port  of  their  own  country. 

In  1793,  the  French  tMgate  Ambuscade  captured  an  Enghsh  merchant  vessel,  the 
George,  in  Delaware  Bay,  and  brought  her  to  Philadelphia.  The  United  States 
restored  her,  as  her  capture  was  a  clear  violation  of  sovereign  territorial  right,  M. 
Genet,  ambassador  from  the  French  Republic,  had  undertaken  to  fit  out  privateers  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  against  British  commerce,  and  to  enlist  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  serve  on  board  them.  The  British  cl^m  for  the  restoration  of  their 
prizes,  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  privateers  which  captured  them  were  fitted  out  in 
our  ports,  presented  great  difficulties,  under  our  treaty.  President  Washington  issued, 
on  the  22d  April,  1793,  his  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  Alter  reciting  the 
existence  of  war  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain  and  other  poners 
on  the  other,  and  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United  Stales  to 
pursue  in  good  feith  a  course  of  conduct  "  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belliger- 
ent powers,"  and  eshorling  all  citizens  to  avoid  acts  tending  to  contravene  that  pohey, 
it  declared,  that  no  citizen  would  be  protected  against  punishment  or  any  forleiture 
which  he  m^ht  incur,  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  "  committing,  aiding,  or  abettmg 
hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  thoae  articles 
which  are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations,"  The  chiet  ieaturo, 
however,  of  the  proclamation  was  the  announcement  that  the  President  had  mstructed 
the  proper  officers  to  institute  pr<»ecutions  "  against  all  persons  who  shall,  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the  law  of  nations  nith  respect 
to  the  powers  at  war,  or  any  of  them."  At  this  lime  the  United  States  had  no  stat^ 
ates  on  the  sul:>ject  of  neutrality. 

As  the  object  of  M.  Genet  was  not  only  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  base  of  mari- 
time warfare,  but  to  involve  the  country  in  war  with  England,  this  proclamation 
was  an  object  of  attack  by  him  and  the  French  party  in  America.  Gratitude  to 
France  for  her  assistance  in  obtaining  our  independence,  sympathy  with  democratic 
institutions  for  which  France  was  at  viai,  and  the  remains  of  hostile  feeling  against 
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We  have  already  seen,  that  both  the  public  and  piivite  ^e&sels 
of  every  independent  nation  on  the  hi^h  &eaa,  ind  without  the 
territorial  limits  of  iny  otlier  State,  ire  subject  to  the  mnnn^ipal 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  State  to  which  they  belong  ^^  This  luiisdiction 
is  exclusive,  only  so  tar  as  respects  offences  agani&t  the  municipal 


England,  combined  to  make  the  support  and  execution  of  thih  proclamation  matter  of 
great  difficulty.    Am.  Slate  Papers,  i.  44. 

The  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  under  Iho  auspices  of  tlie  French 
Minister  and  Preuch  consuls,  toot  many  prizes,  and  brought  tlitm  into  ports  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  ports,  the  French  consuls  underlook  to  hold  prize  courts, 
authorized  therein  by  the  Preuch  Republic,  and  to  condemn  and  sell  the  prizes  The 
British  Minister,  Mr.  Hammond,  remonstrated.  M.  Genet  claimed  the  right  under 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  The  claim  was  dented  bj  the 
United  States  Government,  in  a  letter  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  Mr.  Jefferson ,  and 
the  groimd  was  taken,  that,  of  national  right,  all  judicial  functions  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  mu»t  be  exercised  only  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  right  had  not  been  impdred  by  any  treaty  with  France.  (Am. 
State  Papers,  i.  144.)  This,  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  The  Betsey 
(Dallas,  ill.  6,  in/rh],  put  an  end  to  French  consular  courts  of  prize  in  the  United 
States. 

It  appeared  that  the  French  privateers  were  not  only  fttted  out  and  manned,  but 
commissioned,  within  the  United  States  ;  and  that  American  citizens  were  enlisted  to 
serve  on  boiffd  them.  M.  Genet  contended  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  did  not 
forbid  its  citizens  joining  a  fbreign  service,  and  thai  snch  an  act  was,  pro  tanto,  a 
in  of  allegiance ;  that  no  law  prohibited  French  citizens  from  doing  acts  of 
irent  business  in  the  United  States,  including  the  giving  and  receiving  of  com- 
ns,  not  being  acts  of  violence  or  overt  war.  (Am.  State  Papers,  i.  79,  88.) 
This  was  denied  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  draw  a  line  hetween  commercial  dealings  with  belUgetonls  in 
materials  of  war,  and  the  fitting  out  of  vessels,  enlisting  of  men,  and  commissioning  of 
officers  here  for  hostile  operations.  The  British  Minister  had  objected  to  the  export 
of  arms  to  France  by  onr  citizens,  or  from  our  ports  by  French  citizens.  In  reply  to 
this,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  ot  Hoth  May,  1793  (Jefferson's  Works, 
iii.  588.  Am.  State  Papers,  t  69  )  In  tliat  he  declared  that  '  the  commission- 
ing, equipping,  and  manning  vessels  m  our  ports,  to  cruise  against  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  is  entirely  disapproved,  and  the  government  will  take  effectual 
ineans  to  prevent  a  repelilion  of  it,"  but  that  the  right  of  our  citizens  "  to  make, 
vend,  and  export  arms,"  which  were  mechanical  and  commercial  lalhngs,  was  one 
whicli  a  tbroign  war  could  not  take  away  If  our  citizens  exported  arms  on  tlieir  own 
account,  they  did  it  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation  by  belligerents. 

In  respect  to  the  fitting-out  of  privateers,  the  government  was  soon  called  upon  to 
act  by  the  bringing  into  Philadelphia  of  a  prize  to  the  French  privateer  Citizen  Genet, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Charleston.  Mr.  Jeffferson  wrote  to  M.  Genet,  that  the 
"  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  Uniteil  States,  to  cruise  against 
nations  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  was  incompatible  with  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States;  made  them  instrumental  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
nations,  and  tliereby  tended  to  compromise  llieir  peace  ;  and  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, as  an  evidence  of  good  fMth  to  them,  as  well  as  a  public  reparation  to  the 

[2ia  -pide  ante,  §§  lOS,  107.]  — D. 
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laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  hclongs.     It  excludes  the 
exercise  of  the  jiiriadiction  of  every  otlier  State  under  its  munici- 

Bovereignty  of  the  country,  that  the  armed  vessels  of  this  deecriptioa  should  depart 
from,  the  ports  of  the  United  States." 

Genet  claimed  the  right  of  remaining  in  our  ports,  under  the  17th  and  26th  artidea 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  But  the  goTemment  held  that  the  privilege  did  not  ex- 
tend to  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports  to  cruise  against  friendly  commerce. 

The  British  Minister  claimed  that  the  prizes  c^tured  hy  such  cruisers,  ajid  coming 
within  Amcrieaji  jurisdiction,  should  be  restored.  This  claim  was  embarrassing  to 
Washington,  under  the  treaty  with  France.  The  result  was,  a  despatch  of  5th  June, 
1798,  to  the  British  and  French  ministers,  which  became  an  epoch  in  American 
neutrality.  It  declared  that  the  fitting-out  and  commissioning  of  cruisers  would  bo 
prohibited  hereafter,  and  demanded  the  departure  of  such  vessels  tVom  our  ports ;  but, 
as  to  the  surrender  of  prizes  already  taken  by  French  privateers  so  fitted  out,  the  gov- 
ernment declined  to  enfbree  it,  on  the  ground  that  these  acts  were  done  in  remote  ports, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  the  proclamation,  when  parties  did  not  know  their 
rights  under  the  treaty,  and  the  laws  of  nations  were  not  ascertained,  and  the  difficulty 
of  communication  was  great ;  and  that,  if  the  United  States  did  its  duty  in  suppressing 
such  acts  in  the  fliture,  it  ought  to  he  accepted  as  a  reasonable  measure  of  justice 
between  the  belhgerent  powers,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country.  It  was 
Bu^ested  also,  that,  if  the  captures  were  invalid,  the  Courts  of  Admiral^  in  tlie 
United  States  would  deliver  up  the  prizes,  on  private  application  and  suit. 

M.  Genet  refused  U>  abandon  the  fttling-out  of  privateers,  and  especially,  in  one 
case,  sent  a  privateer,  Le  Petit  Democrat  (previously,  the  merchantman  Little  Sarah), 
to  sea,  in  violation  of  his  pledged  word  to  Mr.  Jefl'ersoa. 

The  despatch  of  5th  June  was  now  followed  up  by  a  circular  letter  of  4lh  August, 
1793,  to  the  collectors  of  customs  throughout  the  United  States.  This  circular  laid 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  revenue  officers  as  to  vessels  equipped  in  ports  of 
the  United  States  ;  1.  The  "  original  arming  and  equipping  "  of  vessels  by  belligerents, 
for  military  service,  is  unlawful.  2.  "  Equipments  of  merchant-vessels,  purely  aa 
such,"  is  lawful.  3.  "  Equipments  of  vessels  of  war  in  the  immediate  service  of  the 
government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would 
be  of  a  doubtful  nature  as  being  applicable  to  either  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed 
lawful."  4.  Equipments,  by  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  iFrance,  of  vessels  fitted  for 
merchandize  or  war,  whether  with  or  without  commissions,  which  are  doublflil  in  their 
nature  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful.  5.  Applies 
the  same  rule  to  French  vessels.  6.  Equipments  of  every  kind,  of  privateers  of  the 
powers  at  war  with  France,  are  deemed  unlawflil.  7.  Equipments  of  vessels  which 
are  of  a  nature  solely  adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful.  8.  Vessels  of  either  of 
the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previously  to  their  coming  into  ports  of  the  United 
States,  which  siiall  not  have  iniringed  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  lawfully  engage 
or  enlist  their  own  suligects  or  citizens  not  being  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

To  most  of  the  rules  was  added  an  exception,  intended  to  fulfil  the  17th  article  of 
the  French  treaty,  which  is  of  no  general  importance  now. 

Under  these  rales,  the  revenue  officers  were  instructed  to  refuse  asylum  to  armed 
vessels  of  a  belligerent,  origin^y  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  or  to  the  prizes  of 
any  sueli  vessel.  But  the  "  purchasing  and  exporting,  by  way  of  mercliandise,  any 
articles  commonfy  called  contraband,  being  generally  warlike  instmraents  and  mili- 
tary stores,  are  free  to  all  parlies."    Am.  State  Papers,  i.  122. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  issuing  of  these  rules,  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  7th  August 
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pal  laws,  but  it  does  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  the  jiirisdiction 
of  other  nations,  a8  to  crimes  under  international  law ;  such  as 

{Am.  State  Papers,  i.  136),  wrote  to  M.  Genet,  that  the  President  had  determined  to 
make  the  notice  of  5th  June,  1793.  the  date  of  a  new  rule  as  (o  France;  thai  the  Presi- 
dent would  consider  the  United  States  bound  to  restore  all  prizes  which  had  been 
captured  by  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  and  brought  into  port  after  Ihat 
day,  or  to  make  compensation  therefor ;  and  that  the  President  therefore  espeoted  the 
French  Minister  to  deliver  up  to  the  government  all  prizes  taken  by  such  vessels  and 
brought  into  port  after  that  date. 

A  new  rule  was  also  applied  to  Great  Britain,  founded  on  the  despatch  of  6th  June, 
and  the  letter  to  M.  Genet  of  7th  August,  which  was  declared  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
JeffersontoMr.Hammontl,of5thSeptember,1793.  (Am.  State  Papers,  i.  165.)  This 
rule  was,  that  restitution  was  refVised  of  prizes  brought  into  the  United  States  before 
the  notice  of  5th  June ;  but  was  to  be  made  of  prizes  brought  into  port  after  that  and 
before  the  7th  August,  with  compensation  in  default  of  restitution.  This  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States,  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  France  under  its 
treaty,  had  purposely  forborne  to  use  all  the  means  in  its  power  for  the  restitution  of 
such  vessels.  As  to  prizes  so  taken  and  brought  in  after  the  7th  August,  the  Presi- 
dent felt  hound  to  use  all  tlie  means  in  his  power  for  their  restitution ;  but,  if  these 
failed,  he  did  not  admit,  as  a  rule,  an  obligation  to  make  eoropensation,  but  lefli  tlie 
cases  for  special  consideration  as  they  should  octTir. 

After  tlie  7th  August,  J793,  it  is  believed  that  no  privateers  were  fitted  out;  and 
those  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  poris  of  the  United  States  before  that  time, 
and  had  returned,  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  sea  with  armaments  on  board.  In  De- 
ceniber,  1793,  M.  Genet  was  superseded,  at  Washington's  request,  by  a  new  minister, 
who  was  instructed  to  disarm  the  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  lo  remove 
the  consuls  who  had  acted  in  violation  of  the  proclamation,  circular,  and  despalehes 
of  Washington,  and  to  disavow  the  acts  of  M.  Genet. 

'  The  trials  of  Guinet  and  Heofield,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Les  Jumeaus 
(afterwards  Le  Cassius],  and  other  acts  of  tlie  government,  are  involved  in  the  judicial 
proceedings,  and  are  considered  under  the  subsequent  head  of  the  Judicial  History  of 
this  subject. 

At  the  openii^  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  (December,  1793),  Washington 
communicated  his  proclamation,  despatches,  and  circulars,  with  the  ^ts  that  pre- 
ceded and  attended  them,  and  Buggestetl  legislation  for  the  better  preservation  of 
neutrality.  Congress  approved  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  passed  the  celebrated 
statute  of  5lh  June,  1794  (U.  S.  Laws,  i.  881).  generally  called,  at  tlie  time,  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

The  course  pursued  by  Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  in  sustaining  neutrality  and 
impartiality,  has  received  the  commendations  of  the  roasters  of  pubhc  law  in  all 
nations.  Aided  hy  the  genius  of  two  such  men  as  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  liave  been  well  supported ;  but  his  task  was  a  hard  one.  The  ^French  had 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  the  Americans ;  popular  feeling 
ran  high ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  criminal  cases  was  doubtful ;  and  the  power 
of  the  government — itself  a  recently  inaugurated  experiment — to  resist  popular  opin- 
ion, had  never  been  tested,  lie  had  no  navy,  nor  even  a  naval  department,  and  sub- 
stantially no  army.  He  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  militia  of  the  States  lo  make  the 
seizure  of  vessels  and  persons,  where  resistance  was  feared.  The  French  privateer 
Republican  was  seized  at  New  York  by  Governor  Clinton,  with  the  State  forces,  in 
June,  1793,  and  was  retained  in  custody  for  more  than  a  year,  against  the  remon- 
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piracy,  and  other  offences,  which  all  nations  have  an  equal  right 
to  judge  and  to  punish.  Does  it,  then,  exchide  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  capturing  enemy'a  property  ? 

strances  of  M.  Genet,  and  with  the  acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Hammond.  See  Am. 
■State  Papers,  i.  162-4.    Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  421, 

Mr.  Randolph,  now  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  Jay,  Aug.  11,  1794,  in  proof 
of  our  honest  efibrta  to  preserve  neutrality,  that  the  militia  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
"actually  marched,  at  a  moment's  warning,  between  seventy  and  eight)  mile'i,  to 
seize  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  under  preparation  as  a  French  priviteer  Writings  of 
Washington  (Spaits's),  ii.  42. 

In  1816,  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  South  American  provinces  and  the 
parent  States  in  Europe,  the  Portuguese  Minister  compl'uned  that  privateers  were 
fitted  out  in  American  ports,  and  sailed  thence  under  colors  of  the  rei  olted  Portjigueee 
colonies,  often  officered  and  manned  by  Amerieans,  and  retained  to  American  porta 
and  were  refitted.  He  acquitted  the  government  of  any  want  of  disposition  to  pun- 
ish the  ofiendera,  and  suggested  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  want  of  preventive 
remedies  in  the  act  of  1794,  He  said,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  my  magnanimous  sov- 
ereign will  receive  a  more  dignified  eatis&ction  and  worthier  of  hie  high  character, 
by  the  enactment  of  such  laws  by  the  United  States  as,  insuring  the  respect  due  to 
his  flag  in  future,  would  show  their  regard  for  His  Majesty,  than  in  the  punishment  of  a 
few  ohscure  offenders."  (M,  J,  Correa  de^erra  to  Mr.  Monroe,  20th  December,  1816.) 
President  Madison,  within  a  week  of  t3ie  receipt  of  this  letter,  on  the  26th  December, 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  calling  its  attention  to  an  enlargement  of  the  preventive 
powers  under  the  statute,  and  recommending  that  power  be  given  to  require  security 
ag^nst  improper  employment  of  vessels,  and  to  seize  and  detain  them  in  suspicious 
cases.  Mr.  Forsyth,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  sketched  the  changes  proposed  by  the  committee,  which  were 
considered  eatis£ictory  by  the  administration;  and,  on  the  Sd  March,  1817,  an  act  was 
passed,  limited  to  two  years,  which  was  made  permanent  by  the  act  of  20th  April,  1818. 
The  latter  act  repealed  the  act  of  1794,  and  renewed  its  provisions,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional preventive  powers.  The  amended  acts  of  1817  and  1818  were  entirely  satislac- 
tory  to  the  Portuguese  Minister,  who  considered  the  preventive  powers  of  iar  more 
value  than  those  which  merely  punished  a  completed  offence.  The  new  clauses  required 
the  owners  or  consignees  of  any  armed  vessel  to  give  bond,  with  anffleient  sureties  in 
double  the  value  of  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  armament,  that  it  should  not  be  employed 
by  them  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  State  or  people  with  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  peace ;  and  authorized  the  revenue  ofiieers  to  detain  any  vessel 
about  to  depart  under  dreumstflncea  rendering  it  probable  that  she  would  be  so 
employed.  (§§  10, 11,  act  20th  April,  1818.)  At  the  same  time,  from  a  suggestion  of 
tlie  Spanish  Minister  that  the  South  American  provinces  in  revolt,  and  not  recog- 
nized as  independent,  might  not  be  included  in  the  word  "  state,"  tlie  words  "  colony, 
district,  or  people,"  were  added. 

Persons  in  the  service  of  the  insurgent  colonies  seized  upon  two  places  near  the 
American  coa,    b     be     nd   ur    ur  n  h         tarn  limits  of  any 

responsible  p  w  ha  Is  and  and  Gal      ton       nd  m  m  bases  of  naval 

operations  agains  u   and  P  rt  gal     Pesd       Md     nh        g   ■died  the  atten- 

tion of  Comr  h  h    gs    C     gre  m        d    he  suppression 

of  these  estab  hm  ts  and  h  Pre  d  look  h  xtr  m  p  breaking  them 
n  the  ground    h        h  y  n  kind  of  inter- 

ir  power  to  suppress  without  a  serious  violation  of 
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This  right  of  capturo  is  confessedly  such  a  right  as  may  be 
i  witliin  the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State,  within  the 


territoriality  of  any  responsible  sovereign.  The  committee  of  Congress  reasons  that : 
"  K  not  checked  by  all  the  meaiis  in  the  power  of  the  government,  the  existence  of 
tiiese  establishments  would  have  anthorized  claims  irom  Uie  sutgects  of  any  foreign 
governments  for  indemnities,  at  the  expense  of  tliis  nation,  for  captuies  by  our  people 
in  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  and,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  alleged,  countenanced 
by  the  very  neglect  of  the  necessary  means  of  suppressing  lliem," 

II.  The  TJhitbi-  States  Statutbb  for  tee  Bettee  Peesekvatioh  of  Neuteality. 
The  original  and  chief  act  is  that  of  5th  June,  1T91.  It  was  continued  in  force  for  a 
limited  time  by  the  act  of  2d  March,  1797,  and  perpetuated  by  the  act  of  24th  April, 
1800.  On  the  14th  June,  1797,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  citizens  fixim  privateer- 
ing against  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  The  amended  act,  giving  pre- 
ventive powers,  was  passed  Sd  March,  1817.  The  whole  subject  was  codified  in  the 
act  of  20th  April,  1818,  and  the  former  acts  repealed. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1818  ate  as  follows :  — 

Scot.  I  prohibits  any  citizen  within  the  United  Slates  from  accepting  and  exercising 
s  commission  to  serve,  in  war,  any  foreign  State,  &c.,  against  any  State,  te.,  with  which 
the  United  Slates  are  at  peace, 

(The  phrase  used  throughout  the  act  is  "any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district, 
or  people.") 

Sect,  2  makes  It  criminal  for  any  person  within  the  United  Stales  to  enlist  on 
board  any  armed  vessel  of  a  Ibreign  State,  &o.,  whether  public  vessel  or  privateer;  or 
W  procure  any  other  person  so  to  enlist ;  or  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  so  enlisting,  —  with  an  exception,  permitting  such  enlistment 
on  board  a  vessel  of  a  subject  of  the  State  owning  tlie  vessel,  where  it  was  completely 
fitted  and  commissioned  as  a  vessel  of  war  before  its  arrival  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
t)ie  person  enlisting  was  only  transiently  within  the  United  States, 

Sect.  3  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  fit  out  or  arm 
a  vessel,  or  attempt  or  procure,  or  be  concerned  in,  8c.,  with  intent  that  it  shall  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  State  to  commit  hostilities  against  any  State  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  or  issue  or  deliver  a  commission  to  such  a  vessel  with 
like  intent.  This  section  also  forfeits  the  vessel,  her  stores  and  armament,  and  all 
materials  procured  &r  building  and  equipping  her. 

Sect,  i  relates  to  privateering  by  citizens  against  commerce  of  the  United  8la*ea. 
Seci  5  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  in  the  United  States  to  increase  or 
augment  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  a  foreign  State,  or  to  attempt 
or  procure,  or  bo  concerned  therein,  which  State  is  at  war  with  a  State  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  by  adding  or  increasing  the  force  of  "  any  equipment  solely 
applicable  to  wm-," 

Sect.  6  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  begin  or  set  on 
foot,  or  provide  means  for,  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  against  any  foreign  State  with  wliich  the  United  States  Is  at  peace. 

Sect.  7  gives  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  coniplaints  for  captures  made  within 
a  marine  league  of  the  chores  of  the  United  Slates, 

Sect,  8  authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces  or  militia 
to  prevent  such  enterprises  or  expeditions,  and  to  take  possession  of  or  detain  any 
Teasel  or  her  prizes,  in  order  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  to  make  restitu- 
tion if  so  adjudged. 

Sect,  9  authorizes  the  employment  of  the  same  force  to  compel  the  departure 
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enemy's  territory,  or  in  a  place  belonging  to  no  one ;  in  short,  in 
any  place  except  the  territory  of  a  neutral  State.  Is  tlie  vessel  of 
a  neutral  nation  on  the  high  aeas  such  a  place  ? 

of  ajiy  vessel  wiiich,  by  treaty  or  the  law  of  nations,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the 
United  States. 

Sect.  10  requites  the  owners  or  consignees  of  armed  ressela  alxrat  to  sail  from 
the  United  Slates,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  lo  give 
security  that  tlie  same  shall  not  be  employed  by  them  in  hostilities  against  any  State 
with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

Sect.  11  authorizes  revenue  officers  to  dettun  any  vessel,  manifestly  bailt  for  war- 
like purposes,  whose  cargo  shall  consist  chiefly  of  munitions  of  war,  when  tlie  circum- 
stances render  it  probable  that  she  is  intended  t«  be  used  in  hostiUties  against  any 
State  with  wliieh  the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

nl.  Judicial  Hibtorv  of  thb  Subject  in  the  rKiTEn  States. 
United  Slates  r.  Gideon  HenfiM  (Wheaton'B  State  Trials,  49).  The  defendant  was 
an  American  sailor,  who  shipped  in  the  French  privateer  Citoyen  Genet  at  Charleston, 
while  France  was  at  war  with  England,  and  was  indicted  at  common  law  for  enlisting 
in  violation  of  the  treaties  of  the  United  Stales.  The  judges  ruled  that  the  act 
charged  was  a  crime.  In  defence,  it  was  shown  that  he  enlisted  before  the  proclama- 
tioD,  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  and,  when  told  of  its  illegality,  had  expressed  his  regret. 
He  was  acquitted  by  tiie  jury.  This  trial  was  promoted  by  the  administration  of 
Washington  with  earnestness,  Hamilton  lending  his  aid  out  of  court.  It  was  regarded 
asimportant.cliieflyliecanseM.  Genet  undertook  to  protect  Henfieldfrom  trial,  and  to 
deny  that  his  act  was  an  indictable  offence.  It  is  the  earliest  important  State  trial  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  held  in  July,  1793. 

The  Betsey  (Bee,  67).  An  American-built  vessel,  the  Hector,  was  fitted  out  and 
commissioned  at  Charleston  by  Genet,  and  sent  to  sea  as  tlie  French  privateer  Vam- 
quenr  de  la  Bastile;  cruised  and  returned  to  United  States,  and  was  detained  and 
dismantled  by  the  United  States  Government  at  Wilmington,  N.C. ;  and  sailed 
thence,  unarmed,  as  a  foreign  vessel.  In  Hayd,  she  was  equipped  and  commissioned 
by  the  French  authorities,  in  August,  1794,  and  brought  a  prize,  the  Betsey,  into 
Charleston,  in  1796.  The  District  Court  held,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
fitting-out,  by  aid  of  which  the  capture  was  made,  was  not  in  violation  of  our  laws  or 
rights. 

Ke  BralAfj-s  (Bee,  76).  It  was  held  that  the  repairing  of  the  wdst,  and  cutting  two 
ports  in  it  for  guns,  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  of  a  vessel  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned as  a  vessel  of  war  when  she  entered,  did  not  constitute  an  augmenting  of  her 
force,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  6th  June,  1704.  This  was  a  claim  by  the 
British  Consul  for  the  restoration  of  a  prize  taken  by  the  Port  de  Paix. 

The  Nancy  (Bee,  78).  The  French  privateer  Fonspertius  came  to  Charleston 
unarmed ;  leave  to  arm  her  was  asked  and  refused.  After  a  cruise,  she  returned  with 
guns  mounted  and  a  prize.  The  court  restored  the  prize ;  being  satistied  that  she  did 
take  on  board  the  guns  at  Charleston  to  be  used  as  her  armament,  and  that  the  act 
was  an  illegal  augmentation  of  force. 

Tfe  BdKs  Cathairi  (Bee,  292).  The  District  Court  restored  the  prize  taken  by  the 
French  privateer  Citoyen  de  Marseilles,  on  the  ground  that  the  privateer  had,  before 
the  capture,  augmented  her  three  by  taking  in  additional  guns  at  a  port  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Sloop  Betsey  {'Dal]ai,m,(,).  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  no  fbreign 
consul  could  itdjudicate  within  the  United  States  upon  a  prize ;  and  that  the  United 
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Distinc-  §  441.  A  distinction  lias  been  here  taken  between  the 
tweenpnbUe  public  and  the  privato  vessels  of  a  nation.  In  respect  to 
vHiBL^^      its  public  vessels,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  neither 

Sfatea  District  Courts  in  Admiralty  had  jurisdictioii  to  inquire,  on  petition  of  tlie 
owner  of  a  Teesel  brought  into  our  ports  as  prize  to  a  foreign  cruiser,  whetier  tlie  cap- 
ture was  made  in  violation  of  our  own  sovereign  riglits,  and,  if  bo,  to  restore  the  prize 
to  the  petJWoner.  The  charge  in  tliis  case  was,  that  the  captor,  the  French  privateer 
Citoyen  Genet,  had  b»en  fitted  out  at  Charleston,  in  violation  of  our  rights  and  duties 
as  a  neutral  aovereignlj-. 

Le  Cassias,  previously  Les  Jameavx  (United  States  v.  Peters,  Dallas,  iii.  121 ;  and 
United  States  v.  Guinet,  Wheaton's  State  Trials,  98).  Les  Jumeaux  was  originally  a 
British  cutter  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade,  pierced  for  twenty  guns,  ten  on  a  side  ; 
but  only  canying  four  guns  in  broadside,  and  two  swivels.  Passing  into  French 
ownership,  she  came  from  the  West  Indies  t«  Philadelpliia  in  December,  1791,  with  a 
cargo,  and  entered  at  the  custom-house  as  a  merchantman.  She  was  in  a  rotten 
state,  and  work  was  tlien  begun  upon  her  by  carpenters.  She  was  at  this  time  owned 
by  Le  Maistre,  the  first  Prench  purchaser,  and  seven  other  Frenchmen,  in  joint  slock. 
Her  twenty  ports,  for  which  she  was  originally  pierced,  were  opened,  and  some  changes 
were  made  in  her  upper  deck.  These  attracted  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
officers,  who  communicated  their  sUEpicions  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  directed 
the  recent  e([uipmeuts  to  be  removed,  and  the  vessel  to  be  restored  to  the  condition  she 
was  in,  as  respects  warlike  capacity,  when  she  arrived.  Under  that  order,  lier  ports 
were  closed,  and  the  new  ringbolta  in  the  deck  were  unfixed.  She  then  sailed  openly 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  same  condition  in  which  she  arrived  there,  with  her  four  guns 
and  two  swivels,  in  ballast,  with  an  ordinary  merchant-crew,  and  clearing  at  the 
custom-house  for  St.  Domingo.  Off  tlie  Delaware  bank  of  the  river,  about  sixty 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  she  took  on  board  four  guns,  some  muskets,  and  other 
articles,  and  a  number  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  pilot-boat  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  made  an  efibrt  to  lake  down  six  more  guns,  by  night.  The  public  offi- 
cers seem  to  have  been  very  vigilant,  stopped  tlie  boat,  and  seized  the  guns  and  the 
persons  on  board.  These  fiicts  being  brought  (o  the  attention  of  the  government, 
orders  were  sent  to  follow  the  vessel  and  arrest  her ;  and  a  militia  force  from  Delaware 
was  sent  down  in  a  cutter,  Les  Jumeaux  was  found  to  have  a  large  crew  on  board, 
well  armed,  and  her  guns  trained.  Partly  by  the  eshibitJon  of  superior  force,  and 
partly  by  a  fraud  practised  upon  the  commander  of  the  party,  IjCs  Jumeaux  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  sea.     This  was  Jan.  2,  1795. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Pickering,  immediately  issued  an  order,  dated  Jan.  S, 
1795,  to  the  governors  of  all  the  seaboard  States,  reciting  the  tacts,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel,  with  directions  to  seize  her  and  her  commander,  if  she  should 
come  into  any  of  their  ports.  Proceedings  were  had  against  the  guns  and  tackle 
attempted  to  be  taken  down  in  the  pilot^boat,  under  tlie  clause  of  the  act  of  1794, 
which  forfeits  materials  procured  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  vessel  to  cruise,  &c. ; 
and  they  were  condemned  and  sold. 

The  government  then  procured  an  indictment  agiunst  one  Jean  Etienne  Guinet, 
a  French  resident  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  knowingly  concerned 
in  unlawfully  fitting  out  and  arming  this  vessel  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Trench  Republic  to  cruise  against  the  subjects  and 
property  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  SdC.  Guinet  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  trial  was 
had  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  before  Judge  Patter- 
son. The  defence  was  placed  chiefly  upon  two  gi'ounds, — Jifsl,  that,  if  an  unlawful  act 
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the  ri^bt  of  visitifion  and  search,  of  capture,  nor  any  other  belli- 
geient  light,  can  be  exeiciseil  on  boiril  such  a  yessel  ori  the  high 
seas      A  pubhc  vesbel,  belonging  to  an  independent  sovereign,  is 

had  been  done  the  defendant  wis  not  c  jgnjzant  of  it  and,  seanidly,  that  there  wae  not 
eufflcmnt  eiidence  that  tl  e  vessel  was  intenled  hv  any  one  to  cruise  in  the  French 
serv  ice  or  igainst  British  property  or  tl  at  tl  e  sending  of  guns  on  board,  or  the  en- 
deavor ng  to  =end  wis  done  with  such  inient  — the  vessel  being  a  private  merchant- 
man with  no  pretence  of  a  commiKsion  and  no  proof  of  an  inient  to  get  one  from  the 
French  Kepablic  Judge  Patterson  instructed  the  jury  tluit  tlie  conTerting  a  slightly 
armed  merchantman  into  i  *  ensel  better  suite  1  an  1  designed  for  hostilities,  by  adding 
to  her  warhke  force  was  as  much  a  fitting  out  anl  aiming  within  the  act  aa  if  the 
vessel  had  not  been  onginally  Mined  at  all  He  eubmilled  to  tlie  joiy  whether 
the  guns  Lp  pnt  on  board  secretlv  in  tonnectioo  with  the  secret  increase  of  her 
crew  and  the  clearance  at  the  custom  houw  as  in  billast,  could  have  been  intended  hb 
merthanhte  and  ifnot  whellertJ  ey  could  have  been  any  thing  else  than  pact  of  an 
equipment  for  wir  As  the  United  States  were  not  at  war,  and  Trance  was,  and  the 
owners  and  managers  were  rrench  ind  the  afihir  waa  secretly  conducted,  he  said 
the  jury  were  autl  onzed  fo  find  that  the  mlention  was  that  she  should  be  employed 
in  tl  e  service  of  tl  e  French  Kcpubhe  to  cr  use  agtunst  the  nation  with  which  she 
was  tl  en  at  war  The  jury  found  a  \erdict  ot  guilty,  and  Guinet  was  sentenced  to 
one  year  s  impnaomuent  and  t  ur  hundred  dollars  fine. 

This  was  the  first  conviction  under  the  act  of  1794,  and  the  indictment  was  found 
in  les«  tlian  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Les  Jumeanx  proceeded  directly  from  the  Delaware  to  San  Domingo,  —  then  a 
French  island,  —  attempting  no  acts  of  hostility  on  her  passage,  where  she  was  sold  to 
the  French  Government  by  her  owners,  Feb.  7, 1795,  by  a  regular  transfer;  her  arma- 
ment was  completed,  and  ahe  was  regularly  commissioned  aa  a  ship  of  war  of  the 
French  Eepublio,  under  the  name  of  the  Caesiua.  One  Samuel  Davis,  an  Anieri- 
c»n,  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  Feb.  10,  and  put  in  com- 
mand of  her ;  and  she  went  upon  a  cruise.  May  20,  1795,  she  captured  the  brig 
Wiliiam  Lindsay,  and  sent  her  into  a  French  port,  where  she  was  regularly  con- 
demned as  prize,  by  a  prize  court.  Aug.  4,  1705,  she  came  to  Philadelphia,  reported, 
as  a  French  vessel  of  war ;  and  there  Messrs.  Yard  and  Ketland,  the  owners  of  the 
Williani  Lindsay,  libelled  her  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  Admiralty  to  recover  damages  for 
an  illegal  captiue  of  that  vessel.  This  suit  was  commenced  Aug.  6,  witliin  twenty- 
four  hoars  of  her  arrival.  M.  Adet,  the  French  Minister,  on  the  9th  August,  com- 
plained of  this  seizure  of  a  French  vessel  of  war  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  France 
&M  of  sovereign  rights  accorded  by  all  nations.  The  goverament  replied,  that,  under 
our  Constitution,  the  executive  could  not  tate  a  vessel  out  of  the  custody  of  a  court, 
whiehhebiitregularly  to  try  a  question  of  private  right.  The  United  States  Attorney 
suggested  to  the  French  Minister  that  he  could  himself  release  the  vessel  ftom  judicial 
custody,  in  a  regular  and  ordinary  way,  by  giving  security  for  her  value,  as  this  was 
a  private  suit  lor  damages.  This  he  refused  to  do ;  and,  by  letter  of  18th  August, 
he  requested  the  United  States  Government  to  cause  such  security  to  be  given.  He 
added  that  the  Caesius  was  on  an  important  mission,  which  might  fail  by  this  arrest, 
and  intimated  the  liability  of  the  United  Slates  tlierefor.  This  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  United  States  Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  whether  she  was 
really  and  bona  fide  a  public  ship  of  war,  or  only  ostensibly  so,  was  a  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  and  tliat,  if  the  government  intervened  to  release  lier,  and  permitted  her  to 
go  to  sea  without  satisfying  itself  as  to  the  condition  and  rights  of  the  vessel,  wlien 
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exempt  from  every  species  of  yisitation  and  search,  even  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  another  State ;  d  fortiori,  must  it  be 
exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on  the  oceau,  which 
belongs  esclusivoly  to  no  one  nation,  (a)^' 


she  had  once  notoriously  added  to  her  armament  in  our  ports,  the  question  might  arise 
whether  the  United  States  might  not  make  tlieniselves  fesponeibie  for  all  the  damage 
she  might  do  and  had  done.  TJie  government  was  not  wiJling,  liaving  such  a  vessel 
here  in  custody,  to  interfere  actively  to  release  her,  until  the  facts  as  to  her  conver- 
sion into  a  French  public  ship  should  be  determined,  and  the  possible  obligatioiis 
of  the  government  l>e  settled  to  its  own  satisfection. 

In  the  District  Court,  at  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Yard  and  Ketland  had  arrested 
Davis,  the  commander  of  the  Cassius,  to  answer  for  the  damages  for  tlie  illegal 
capture  of  the  Williaro  Lindsay.  Tiie  French  Minister  demanded  the  release  of  the 
commander,  as  well  as  of  the  vessel.  The  British  Minister  also  intervened,  and 
urged  the  government  to  seize  and  retain  the  Cassius  as  having  been  fitted  out  m 
violation  of  neutrality.  In  tliis  state  of  things,  the  government  instructed  the  United 
States  Attorney,  Mr.  Banle,  lo  watch  the  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
to  see  that  the  tact  of  her  being  a  bond  Jide  French  pubUc  ship  be  duly  ascertained ; 
and,  if  BO,  that  the  question  of  her  consequent  eaemption  &om  civil  proceedings  be 
suggested  and  presented,  as  well  as  the  queeUon  whether  the  court  could  try  the 
validity  of  her  caj>iures,  if  mjade  jure  belli,  and  sustained  in  a  regular  French  prize 
court.    So,  as  to  tlie  privilege  of  her  commander,  if  duly  commissioned  in  the  !French 

Mr.  Rawie  accordingly  filed  a  suggestion  of  her  puhhc  character  and  consequent 
exemption  in  the  District  Court,  and  praying  for  her  release,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
Davis,  on  the  same  ground.  It  was  suggested  to  the  French  Minister  that  this 
ground  of  defence  might  be  interposed  by  him  in  the  same  court;  but  be  declined 
to  act  in  the  judicial  tribunals,  and  confined  himself  to  the  political  department  of  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  with  this  suggestion  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  the  ori^nid  cause  in  the  District  Court,  Davis,  the  commander,  filed,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  a  motion  for  a  proliibition  upon  the  District 
Court.  In  this  moljon,  he  alleged  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  tlie  French  navy, 
and  the  Cassius  a  duly  commissioned  ship  of  the  French  navy ;  that  he  had  cap- 
tured the  William  Lindsay  under  his  commission,  as  enemy's  property,  and  that  she 
had  been  duly  condemned  as  a  prize  by  a  French  prize  court  in  San  Domingo ;  and 
that  the  Cassius  could  not  be  proceeded  against,  under  tlie  law  of  nations  and  under 
the  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  a  civil  tribunal,  to  answer  for 
such  a  capture,  and  that  he  had  the  like  exemption. 

This  motion  was  fully  argued,  the  alleged  feets  being  admitted;  and  the  court 
granted  the  prohibition.  (United  States  ti.  Ificliard  Peters,  Judge,  &c.,  DaUas,  iii. 
121.)  This  ended  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court.  Tlie  libel  was  dismissed 
on  the  24lh  August. 

It  will  bo  seen,  that,  so  far,  the  questions  in  Uie  courts  did  not  at  all  turn  upon  the 
illegal  outfitting  of  tlie  vessel,  or  her  violation  of  our  neutrality.  The  suit  was  a 
private  suit  for  damages,  for  a  capture  alleged  to  have  been  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war.    The  reasons  of  the  Supreme  Court  fc 

(a)   Vide  am,  §§  105-107. 
[an  See  note  63,  anle.  Exemption  of  Pu 
ante.  Impressment  of  Seamen.]  — D. 
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In  respect  to  'private  vessels,  it  has  been  said  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. They  form  no  part  of  tlie  neutral  territory,  and,  when  within 
the  territory  of  another  State,  are  not  escmpt  from  the  local  juris- 

flie  report;  but  it  spears  from  the  writ  of  prohibition  and  Mr.  Kawle'a  report,  that  the 
ground  of  the  decision  was  the  obyious  one,  that,  as  the  prize  had  been  regularly  con- 
demned bj  a  French  prize  court,  and  had  never  been  within  our  juriadiclion,  a  civil 
tribunal  of  this  country  could  not  retry  tlie  legality  of  the  capture  under  the  laws  of 
war,  and  decree  damages  a^inst  the  capturing  vessel  or  her  commander.  Tliis  is  so 
plain,  that  it  is  said  that  the  counsel  ibr  the  libellants  ofTered  to  drop  the  suit,  satisfled 
that  the  prize  had  been  so  condemned  and  the  vessel  diUy  commissioned ;  and  Mr. 
Pickering  tells  M.  Adet  (Oct.  1, 1796),  that,  if  the  counsel  for  the  Cassins  had  sug- 
gested and  proved  in  Hie  District  Court  the  facts  he  showed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  District  Court  would  doubtless  have  dismissed  the  libel. 

This  ended  the  first  stage  of  this  nowHielebrated  case.  As  the  vessel  was  arrested 
in  this  private  suit  within  twenty-fonr  hours  of  her  arrival,  no  political  question  as  to 
detaining  her  and  refusing  her  asylum  arose ;  and  tlie  only  act  of  the  government 
consisted  in  declining  to  interfere  tor  her  release,  and  in  seeing  that  the  Ikcts  were 
duly  ascertained,  and  the  law  applicable  duly  considered  by  the  court. 

At  tlie  same  time  with  the  warrant  to  the  marshal  trom  the  District  Court  to  release 
the  Caasius,  another  warrant  was  plai*d  in  IiIb  hands  from  the  Circuit  Court,  requir- 
ing him  to  hold  her  to  answer  to  an  information  in  the  latter  court.  The  act  of 
1794  gave  half  the  value  of  foribited  vessels  to  the  informer.  Mr.  Ketland  filed  his 
information  for  the  fortfeiture,  as  it  is  technically  called,  qai  torn,  for  the  benefit  as  well 
of  the  treasury  as  of  himselfi  on  the  ground  of  the  iUegd  equipment  of  the  vessel 
the  year  before.  It  was  at  this  time  settled  law  that  such  a  proceeding  is  a  private 
right  of  the  informer,  and  that  the  executiye  government  cannot  interfere  wiib  aucb  a 
suit  by  him.  It  can  only  decline  to  receive  its  half  of  the  forfeiture,  after  it  is  decreed. 
M.  Adet,  Sept.  22,  1795,  writes  complaining  of  this  second  procedure  against  the 
Cassius ;  says  he  has  been  advised  that  the  proceeding  is  malicious  and  vexatious  on 
the  part  of  Tard  and  Ketland,  who  are  British  sulgects,  though  naturalized  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  that  the  terras  of  tbe  Circuit  Court  are  held  at  long  intervals,  bo 
that  the  suit  must  be  long  pending;  suggests  that  her  crew  are  deserting,  and  she 
of  no  service  to  the  French  Government;  adding,  "I  have  ordered  her  to  be  dis- 
armed :  from  this  moment  I  abandon  her  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  reservation  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  French  Government." 

Mr.  Pickering  replied  (Oct.  1),  that  the  executive  could  not  take  this  case,  any 
more  than  it  could  the  preceding,  frem  tlie  judiciary ;  and  that  the  court  had 
decided  that  it  could  not,  in  this  penal  proceeding,  accept  security  for  tbc  Cassius  in 
lieu  of  Uie  vessel  herself.  He  states  the  unquestioned  fiict,  that  the  Cassius  was,  the 
year  before,  fully  equipped  and  armed  in  tlie  United  States;  and  tliat  the  acts  done 
bad  been  already  decided  {United  States  d.  Guinet)  to  be  a  violation  of  our  laws  of 
neutrality ;  and  adds,  that  the  Trench  Minister  oi^ht  not  to  be  surprised  that  this 
matter  should  become  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  the  effect  of  the  subsequent 
alleged  transfer  to  the  French  government  a  matter  of  judicial  decision. 

The  United  States  Attorney  was  ag^n  instructed  to  intervene  in  this  cause,  as  in 
the  preceding,  and  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  the  defence  of  the 
transfer  to  the  French  Government,  and  her  commission  by  it;  which  he  did, 
as  before,  in  the  form  of  a  su^estion.  At  the  next  term  of  the  court  (April  15, 
179G],  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pickering,  requests  M.  Adet  to  furnish  the  evidence 
of  the  bom  fide  transfer  to  the  French  Government,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
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diction.  That  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  temporarily  occupied 
by  them  forms  no  part  of  the  neutral  territory ;  nor  does  the  vessel 
itself,  which  is  a  movable  thing,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 

Attorney.  M.  Adet  replies  (April  22J,  declining  to  ftimish  proofe  to  the  judiciary  of  a 
sale  and  payment,  &c.,  saying  that  his  relations  are  solely  irilh  the  executive;  and 
gives  a  certificate  that  she  is  a  French  public  ship,  duly  commissioned,  to  which  he 
afterwards,  on  request  of  the  Attorney,  added  the  date  of  lier  acquiring  tliat  character. 
Mr.  Rsiwle  feara  this  certificate  will  not  be  received  as  legal  proof:  hut  M.  Adet 
declines  to  furnish  any  other,  as  beneath  the  dignitj  ot  his  nation  and  informs  the 
Secretary  of  State  (June  3,  ITib)  tliat  the  Frenth  Government  had  ordered  him  to 
ascertain,  in  conference  with  the  Secretary  the  reparation  for  the  injuries  and 
damages  ft'om  the  proceedings  m  the  matter  ot  this  vessel  and  the  certificate  he 
furnishes  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Umted  States  Government,  and  not  for  a  canse  in 
which  the  French  Government  has  any  further  interest  At  October  term,  1798, 
the  motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  a  diamiesal  of  the  proceedings,  on  the 
grounds  suggested,      m      p  gum  A    the  hearmg  anotl  cr  question  pre- 

sented itself,  nnder  tn  w     th         e  Circuit  Court  could  take  original 

cognizance  of  inform  the  act  of  17d4     and  the  court  dis- 

missed the  proceedin  g  h  proceedings  must  be  inslituted  in 

the  District  Court.     T       di  mi  sa    w  15lh  October,  1796.     On  the  19th 

October,  Mr.  Piclier    g  w  i  ming  him  of  the  dismissal  of  tlie 

snit,  and  adding,  "  T  p  fi       tune  out  of  judicial  custody,  is  in  the 

hands  of  the  marshal,  but  ready  to  be  delivered  to  your  order."  To  this  letter 
M.  Adet  made  no  reply ;  leaving  the  vessel,  now  disarmed  aud  out  of  commission,  on 
the  liands  of  the  United  States  Government.  She  lay  two  years  at  the  wharf,  when  the 
government,  on  the  22d  November,  1798,  gave  notice  to  the  French  Consul-General  of 
its  intention  to  sell  the  vessel  as  perishable,  if  he  knew  no  objection.  He  replied  that 
he  bad  no  authority  to  act  in  the  premJEes.  The  vessel  was  then  sold  at  public 
auction,  in  this  deteriorated  stale,  for  Sl.OOO ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Piciet- 
ing,  gave  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  purcliasexs,  dated  9lh  January,  1797,  in  whieli  he  reettes 
the  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  a  forfeiture ;  tlie  abandonment  of  her  to  tlie 
United  Stales  by  the  French  Minister,  on  the  '2'2d  September,  IT'JB;  her  discharge 
from  tlie  custody  of  the  court;  the  notice  to  M.  Adet  that  tlie  vessel  was  subject  to 
his  order,  his  feilure  to  make  any  reply  thereto ;  and  the  deterioration  of  tiie  ves- 
sel,—  as  reasons  for  the  sale. 

This  detailed  account  of  the  case  has  been  given  rather  in  deference  to  the  great 
importance  which  an  imperfect  knowicdge  of  the  facts  caused  to  be  attached  to  it  of 
late,  in  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  tlian  from  the  importance  it  will  be  found  entitled  to,  after  this  full  exposition 
of  its  history.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  judicial  decision  was,  that  a  neutral  cannot 
maintain,  in  the  civil  courts  of  his  own  country,  a  private  suit  against  a  foreign 
vessel  of  war,  or  her  commander,  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  illegal  capture  of 
bis  property,  where  tlie  capture  was  made  ou  the  high  seas,  under  a  regular  belligerent 
commission,  in  time  of  war,  and  had  been  adjudged  lawful  jure  Imtti  by  a  regular 
prize  tribunal  of  the  captor's  country,  and  the  prize  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  neutral  country.  As  the  Cassius  vas  taken  into  judicirf  custody  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  her  arrival,  and  remained  in  that  custody  until  after  she  had  been 
disarmed  and  dismantled  by  the  Frencli  Minister,  and  formally  abandoned  by  him  to 
the  United  States  Government,  with  a  recLamation  fur  damages,  the  pohtical  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Govemnieut  never  had  practically  before  it  the  question, 
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form  any  part  of  the  territory  of  that  power  to  whose  s 

belonga.     The  jiirisdietion  which  that  power  may  lawfully  e 

over  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons 

what  it  would  do  with  an  armed  foreign  vessel  of  war,  within,  its  control,  wliich  had 
on  a  previous  voyage,  before  it  beiiame  a  yeseel  of  war,  and  wliile  it  was  a  priTate 
vessel  of  French  dtizens,  added  warlike  equipments  to  itself  within  our  porta,  in 
violation  of  our  statutes  for  tlie  preservation  of  onr  neutrality.  When  it  came  out  of 
Judidal  custody,  it  was  a  sapped,  deteriomted,  and  abandoned  hulk,  and  was  sold  as 
such,  by  public  auction.  The  only  political  action  of  our  government  consisted  in 
tiiis :  It  refused  to  interfere  to  take  tlie  vessel  from  the  custody  of  the  jadidaiy , 
but  instructed  its  attorney  to  see  that  the  feet  of  its  being  a  bonajule  vessel  of  war  be 
proved  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  with  a  motion  for  its  discharge  tram 
arrest,  on  the  ground  of  its  exetnption  as  a  public  ship,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  so. 
What  course  the  executive  would  have  taken  as  to  the  vessel,  jf  it  had  passed  out  of 
judicial  cnstody  before  it  was  abandoned  and  dismantled,  does  not,  of  course,  appear. 
And  that  is  the  only  question  of  interest  to  international  law.  Whetlier  the  govern- 
ment would  have  restored  her  anned,  with  asylum  continued,  or  armed  yet  ordered 
out  of  the  country  with  future  asylum  denied,  or  would  have  detaanded  a  partial  or 
entire  disarmament,  —  all  this  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

For  authorities  on  the  political  and  judicial  history  of  the  Cassius,  see  United 
Stales  1-.  Gninet,  Wheaton's  State  Trials,  93.  United  States  v.  R.  Peters,  Dallas,  ill. 
121.  Ketland  v.  The  Cassius,  Dallas,  ii.  865.  The  correspondence  between  M.  Adet 
and  Mr.  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Bawle's  report,  in  Waite's  Am.  Slate  Papers  (2d  edit.),  ii. 
389-426.  Mr.  Pickering's  despatch  to  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Jan.  16,  1797,  part  relating  to 
the  Cassias ;  Waite's  Slate  Papers,  ii.  136-138.  Mr.  Eemis's  pamphlet  on  American 
Neutrality  (Boston,  1861),  and  Letters  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Aug.  21  and 
22,  1865.  Letters  of  Historicus  (Mr.  Harcoort)  to  the  London  Times  of  Nov.  7, 
1863,  and  April  14,  1865. 

T/ie  Magdidena  (Talbot  v.  Jansen,  Dallas,  iii.  183).  The  lacts  presented  by  this 
leading  case  on  neutrality  are  these :  The  schooner  Fairplay,  an  American  vessel,  was 
sent  to  Gandaloupe  in  coramand  of  Talbot,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  and  there  sold  to  Eedick,  an  American  dtizen  temporarily  residing  there. 
Talbot  and  Redick  both  became  naturalized  at  Gaudalonpe  as  French  citizens,  after 
a  few  days'  residence ;  and  the  schooner,  now  named  L'Ami  de  la  Point  &  Petre,  was 
authorized  aa  a  privateer,  under  command  of  Talbot,  by  the  local  French  authorities, 
and  sailed  on  a  cruise.  She  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and  there 
furnished  guns  to  an  American  vessel  built  and  owned  in  Virpnia,  but  then  called 
L'Ami  de  la  Liberie',  commanded  by  one  BalUrd,  a  native  of  Vu-ginia,  who  held  an 
assignment  of  a  power  to  command  her  given  by  the  French  Admiral  in  the  United 
States,  and  recognizee  and  authenticated  by  the  French  Consul  at  Charleston,  Bal- 
lard had  gone  through  the  form  of  relinquiahing  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
in  a  court  of  that  State,  but  had  not  been  naturalized  by  French  law  or  visited  French 
territory,  yet  called  himself  a  French  citizen.  The  two  vessels  then  cruised  in  com- 
pany,  and  captured  the  brig  Magdalena,  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  brought  her  to  Charles- 
tun.  The  Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  f  ranee,  and  at  peaoe  with  the  United  States. 
Jansen,  the  master  of  the  Magdalena,  filed'  a  libel  to  comMl  Ballard,  who  had  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  brig,  to  make  restitution.  Talbdts^ed  a  claim  to  her  as  a 
prize  duly  captured  by  him  in  war.    The  cause  came  by  ap^al  lo  the  Supreme 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Ballard  was  a  (dHzen  of  the  United  States ;  that  the 
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and  property  of  its  citizens ;  it  is  not  a  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Being  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  a  place  wlicre  no  particular  nation  has 
jurisdiction ;  and  wliere,  consequently,  aU  nations  may  equally 
exercise  tlieir  international  rights.  (6)^ 

pretended  authority  to  him,  given,  or  adopted  hy  the  French  Consul  at  Charleston,  to 
cruise  in  command  of  an  Ameriean  vessel  lying  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
Trench  flag,  against  corameree  friendly  to  us,  was  invalid;  that  his  taking  guns  on 
boaxA  in  our  waters  for  that  cruise  was  a  violation  of  our  sovereignty ;  and  that  any 
prize  made  by  Mm  on  that  cruiBe,  and  brought  into  our  ports,  must  be  restored.  As 
to  Talbot,  the  court  held,  that,  even  assmning  him  to  be  a  Preneh  cidzen  and  his 
vessel  to  be  a  French  privateer,  his  commission  did  not  authorize  him  to  arm  and  fit 
out  an  American  vessel  in  our  waters,  and  to  make  a  consort  of  her,  wlien  she  was  not 
coniraiBsioned  as  a  French  cruiser,  so  as  to  exempt  their  joint  prizes,  brought  Into  our 
ports,  from  being  subject  t«  our  jurisdiction,  and  restored  by  our  courts.  The  Magda- 
lena  was  ordered  to  be  restored. 

The  Alfred  (Dallas,  iii.  307|.  A  vessel  was  built  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  a  privateer  in  the  then  apprehended  war  with  Great  Britain,  The 
controversy  l>eing  adjusted,  she  was  sent  to  Charleston,  and  there  sold  to  a  French 
merchant,  who  took  her  to  a  French  island,  where  she  was  fully  equipped  and  armed 
and  commissioned  as  a  privateer,  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and  captured  the  British  mer- 
chant ship  Alfred,  and  brought  her  to  Charleston.  When  she  letl  the  United  States, 
her  equipments  were  imperfect,  bat  calculated  for  war,  though  such  as  were  then  fre- 
quently used  in  merchant-vessels.  The  court  held  that  this  was  not  such  a  fitting-out 
in  the  United  Stales,  to  cruise  against  friendly  commerce,  as  authorized  a  restitution. 
She  was  lawfully  fitted  out  in  view  of  our  own  hostilities,  and  then  sold  bond  fide  to 
a  private  citizen  of  a  nation  engaged  in  war,  who  sent  her  out  of  the  covintry 
unchanged,  not  to  cruise,  but  to  go  to  France,  there  to  get  authority  and  means  to 

The  Pluebe  Ann  (Dallas,  iii.  319).  The  court  refused  to  restore  a  prize  brought 
into  our  ports  by  a  French  privateer,  which  had  previously  made  necessary  nautical 
repairs  in  our  ports,  no  other  act  being  alleged  against  her  as  illegal,  than  taking  out 
and  replacing  her  guns,  to  &cilitate  her  repmrs. 

The  Exchange  (Ctaneh,  vii.  116).  In  this  case,  an  opinion  of  the  highest  orier  of 
merit  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  Eschange  was  alleged  to  be  an 
American  vessel,  the  property  of  the  libellants,  lying  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  unlawful 
ciiiStody  of  a  Frenchman  named  Begon,  who  assumed  to  control  her ;  and  an  order  of 
restitution  was  prayed  for.  Mr.  Dallas,  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  intervened 
with  a  suggestion,  that  the  vessel  was  a  public  armed  ship  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
duly  commissioned  in  France  as  such,  and  visidng  Philadelphia  only  as  a  port  of 
necessity.  The  cause  was  argued  by  Pinkney  and  Dallas  for  the  United  Slates,  and 
Harper  and  Hare  for  the  libellants.    The  decision  was,  that,  assuming  tlie  vessel  to 

{h)  Butherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  oh.  9,  §  19.  Azuni,  Diritto  Maiitirao,  Part  H. 
ch.  3,  art,  2.  Letter  of  American  Envoys  at  Paris  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Jan.  17, 
1798 :  'Wflite's  American  State  Papers,  iv.  34. 

[2ifl  ggg  also  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  10,  torn.  i.  p.  21.  Woolsey's  Introd. 
§  6i.  Heffier,  Europ.  Viilker.  §  79.  Hantcfeuille  contends  for  the  same  exemption 
in  private  vessels  of  commerce  as  in  public  sliips  of  war,  as  jar  as  territoriality  is  the 
basis  of  exemption.  Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tom.vi.  ch.  1,  §  1.  See  also  note  66,  ante; 
and  note  67,  unte,  on  Impressment  of  Seamen.]  —  D. 
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§  442.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  original  abstract  ^sage  of 
principle  of  natural  law  on  this  subiect,  it  is  undeniable  nations  sub- 

f  f  J        J  jectingene- 

that  the  constant  usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  na-  niy'e  goods 
tions,  from  tlie  earliest  times,  have  subjected  enemy's  vessels  to 
goods  in  neutral  vessels  to  capture  and  condemnation,  ™^  "^^ 

have  been  once  the  property  of  the  liliellants,  as  she  was  now  a  public  armed  yessel  of  a 
ftiendly  State,  risiting  our  ports  in  pursuance  of  the  understood  perm isBion  of  nations, 
the  court  would  not  try  the  question,  by  proceedings  ag^nst  the  Teseel  or  her  com- 
mander, of  the  legality  of  the  act  by  which  she  had  been  converted  into  a  pubho 
ship ;  and  that  it  was  proper  that  the  EUgeeatJon  of  her  cliaracter  and  immunity  should 
be  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States. 

Santinsiisa  Trinidad  (Brockenbrough,  i.  470.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  Circuit 
decisions).  The  act  of  1794  is  declaratory  of  tlie  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  and 
intended  to  aid  the  executive  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Also,  Opinions  of  the 
Attorney- Genera],  vii.  867- 

Alena  (Cranch,  in.  359).  The  French  privateer  L'fipine,  being  at  New  Orleans, 
increased  her  crew  by  secretly  shipping  several  persons  known  to  be  Americans, 
went  Ifl  sea  and  captured  the  Spanish  brig  Alerta,  and  sent  her  into  New  Orleans,  as  a 
port  of  necessity.  On  the  petition  of  the  owner,  the  court  held  that  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  inquire  whether  the  prize  was  made  by  a  vessel  which  liad  increased  her  force 
for  the  cruise,  in  violation  of  our  sovereign  rights.    Restitution  was  made. 

The  Invincible  (Wheaton,  i.  288).  A  French  privateer,  captured  by  a  British  vessel 
of  war,  and  captured  agwn  tVom  the  British  prize  crew  by  an  American  cruiser,  was 
brought  intfl  a  port  of  the  United  States  for  adjudication  as  prize.  The  original 
French  owner  claimed  restitution,  which  was  allowed,  on  payment  of  salvage  to  the 
American  captor.  The  privateer  was  sold  by  consent,  and  the  proceeds  substituted. 
An  American  citizen  intervened  with  a  claim  against  the  proceeds,  on  tlie  ground  that 
a,  vessel  of  his  had  been  unlawfully  captured  by  the  privateer  while  under  French 
command.  The  court  de*ded  that  tliis  question  could  not  be  inquired  into ;  that 
where  a  privateer,  duly  commissioned  as  such  by  a  belligerent  State,  conies  into  a 
port  of  a  neutral  power,  the  courts  of  that  power  cannot  proceed  against  her  or  her 
officers,  to  obtain  compensation  for  an  alleged  illegal  capture  made  by  lier  of  a  vessel 
of  a  citizen  of  that  neutral  power.  The  acts  of  the  privateer,  done  in  execution  of  the 
war-powers,  have  the  same  exemption  &om  such  procedure  m  those  of  a  vessel  of 
war  the  properly  of  a  State.  There  are  a  great  many  dicta  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
"Washington,  but  that  is  tlie  only  point  decided.  The  reasoning  of  the  decision  is, 
that,  prima  facie,  a  Court  of  Admiralty  has  the  ftmction  of  inquiring  into  violent  dispos- 
sessions of  property  at  sea,  —  that,  if  it  is  suggested  that  the  act  was  done  jure  bdli, 
under  authority  of  a  State,  the  court  may  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  authority 
or  commission,  so  &r  as  to  detect  piracy,  aad  make  sure  that  there  is  a  sovereign  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act ;  but,  if  there  be  such,  it  cannot  pass  upon  the  question  whether 
the  capture,  made  boM  fide  under  such  authority,  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  war.  The  court  may,  however,  for  other  reasons,  continue  its  inquiry,  as  if  it 
is  suggested  that  the  capture  was  made  in  violation  of  the  sovereign  right  of  its  own 
State,  as  when  made  within  its  waters,  or  by  a  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  or  other- 
wise equipped  for  Hie  cruise  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  State  as  a  neutral  sover- 
eignty. This  it  may  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  prize  within  its  jurisdiction- 
But  the  court  did  not  say,  even  as  an  oilier  dictum,  that  the  civil  Court  of  Admiralty, 
in  a  private  suit,  could,  oven  on   such   grounds,   proceed  against,  condemn,  and 
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as  prize  of  war.  This  constant  and  universal  usage  has  only  been 
interrupted  hy  treaty  stipulations,  forming  a  temporary  conyen- 
tional  law  between  the  parties  to  such  stipulations,  (a)™ 

sell  a  vessel  daly  commissioned  and  serving  as  a  public  Bhip  of  war  of  a  foreign 

Estrdla  (Whcaton,  iv.  298).  ATenezuelan  privateer,  having  increased  her  crew  at 
Hew  Orleans,  captured  the  Spanish  brig  Estrclla,  and  sent  her  to  New  Orleans.  On 
(daita  of  the  Spanish  owner,  the  Estrella  was  restored. 

LaAmistad  deBties  (Wheaton,  v.  385).  A  Veneznelan  privateer  captured  a  Spanish 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  sent  her  towards  New  Orleans.  On  her  way,  slie  was 
taken  possession  of  bj  a  United  States  ship,  and  carried  into  that  port.  She  was 
there  lihelled  by  the  Spanish  owner  in  the  Court  of  Admirallj'  for  restitution,  on 
the  ground  that  the  privateer  which  captured  her  had  increased  its  force  within  the 
United  States  before  the  capture,  in  violation  of  the  neotrality  laws.  The  court 
decreed  restitution,  and  made  a  further  decree  condemning  the  commander  of  the 
privateer  to  pay  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  for  loss  occasioned  by  the  cap- 
ture. An  appeal  from  both  decrees  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court,  on 
esamination  of  the  proofs,  decided  that  the  privateer  had  not  violated  our  neutrality 
laws  by  the  work  done  upon  her,  and  dismissed  the  libel.  This  was,  it  will  be  seen, 
only  a  decision  on  a  question  of  evidence ;  and  by  that  decision,  the  whole  suit  failed. 
But  Judge  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  tliought  proper  to  go  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  terminating  the  suit,  and  said,  that,  if  tho  privateer  had 
violated  our  neutrality  laws,  so  as  to  have  warranted  the  decree  of  restitution  of  the 
prize,  that  would  not  have  justified  the  decree  for  damages.  In  esplanation  of  this 
distinction,  the  learned  judge  shows  that  a  civil  court  of  a  neutral  country  cannot 
abjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  a  capture  jvre  belli,  as  between  the  captor  and  tlie 
prize.  Its  only  function  is  to  vindicate  the  offended  sovereignty  of  its  own  country. 
If  a  prize  is  taken  in  war,  in  violation  of  the  territory  or  other  rights  of  a  neutral, 
the  neutral  may  undo  tlie  act,  and  put  the  parlies  in  stahi  quo  ante,  by  releasing  the 
prize  and  restoring  it  to  the  owner.  And  the  ovnier  of  the  prize  may  demand  that. 
The  neutral  does  tins  solely  to  vindicate  its  own  sovereign^,  and  not  with  any  regard 
to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  capture  as  between  the  parties.  Into  that,  it  need 
not  and  cannot  inijuire.  The  fact  that  a  capture  is  made  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
a  neutral  sovereign,  is  no  legal  objection  to  the  capture,  as  between  the  parlies.  Con- 
sequently, theneulial  court  cannot  award  damages  to  the  owner  of  tho  captured  vessel, 
as  for  a  capture  made  without  probable  cause,  or  as  otherwise  illegal.  With  reference 
to  this  distinction,  Jndge  Story  used  the  following  lai^uage :  "  The  neutral  nation 
should  ftoly  execute  its  own  laws,  and  give  no  asylum  to  the  property  ni^jnstly  cap- 
tured. It  is  bound,  therefore,  to  restore  the  proper^,  if  found  within  its  own  ports. 
Beyond  this,  it  is  not  bound  to  interpose  between  the  belligerents."  This  clause  of 
the  opinion  has  been,  apparently  with  no  attention  to  the  Gicls  to  which  alone  it  refers, 
unwarrantably  cited,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  during  the  recent  controversy,  as 

(a)  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap.  273.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  65, 115-119, 
200-206.  AlberieuB  Gentilis,  Hisp,  Advoc.  lib.  i.  cap,  27.  Grotius,  de  Jur,  Bel.  ac 
Fac.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  6,  gg  6,  26;  cap.  1,  §  5,  note  6.  Bynkershoek,  Qaiest,  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  eh.  7,  g  115.  Heineecius,  de  Nav.  ob. 
vect.  cap.  2,  §  9.  Loccenius,  de  Jure  Marit.  Ub,  ii.  cap,  i,  %  12,  Aauni,  Diritto  Mari- 
timo.  Part  U.  ch.  8,  arts.  1,  2, 

p  See  note  223,  snAa,  on  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods.]  — D. 
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§  443.  The  regulations  and  practice  of  certain  mari-  Neufni 
time  nations,  at  different  periods,  have  not  only  consid-  laden  with 
ered  tlie  goodn  of  an  enemy,  laden  in  the  ships  of  a  friend,  Ss^ sub- 
liable  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  confiscation  the  ^Hs^^^ion'by 
neutral  veuel  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden,  *•«>  ""li- 
This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified,  upon  a  some  States. 

an  authority  to  the  point  that  the  poHtica!  departmeut  of  a  (levitral  Slate  is  under  no 
obligation  to  refuse  asylum  to  a  belligerent  cruiser  that  has  yiolated  ils  neutrality. 
(Speecli  of  Sir  B.  Palmer,  Attorney-General,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  13, 
186i.)  That  question  was  in  no  way  before  the  court;  the  opinion  bad  no  reference 
to  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  question  is  not  a  judicial  one. 

La  Concepciim  (Wheaton,  vi.  235).  The  Supreme  Conrt  ordered  a  restitution  to 
the  Spanish  owner  of  a  vessel  taken  by  a  privateer  built,  fitted  out,  manned  and 
owned  in  the  United  States,  and  commanded  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
which  had  sailed  thence  to  cruise  nniler  the  Buenos  Ajrean  flag  and  commission. 
It  was  proved  that,  after  one  cruise,  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  the  capture 
was  on  a  second  cruise.  But,  there  being  no  satisfactory  proof  of  a  sale  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  court  held  her  to  be  slili  an  American  vessel,  belonging  to  ihe  same 
owner,  and. decreed  rcslitution  of  her  prize. 

B'Mo  Coiruaea  (Wheaton,  vi.  152).  A  vessel  owned  and  commanded  by  American 
citizens,  and  fitted  out  and  armed  in  Baltimore,  sailed  thence,  under  Buenos  Ayrean 
colors  and  commission,  on  a  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce ;  the  commander  assum- 
ing tfl  have  become  a  Buenos  Ayrean  citizen,  but  leaving  his  family  domiciled  in  Balti- 
more. After  a  cruise,  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  form  of  sale  was  gone 
through  with,  to  another  American,  domiciled  there.  She  then  proceeded  on  a 
new  cruise,  and  captured  the  Spanish  vessel  Bello  Corrunes,  which,  after  many 
adventures,  including  a  cruise  as  consort  to  her  caplor,  came  into  Newport,  E.I., 
where  she  was  libelled  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  owner.  The  court  held  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  privateer  was  still  an  American  citizen;  that  the  sale  at  Buenos 
Ayrea  was  only  ostensible ;  that  cruising  as  privateers  against  Spanish  commerce  by 
American  citizens,  under  whatever  foreign  authority,  was  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain;  and  that,  consequently,  our  courts  would  restore  Spanish  prizes  made  by 
finch  American  vessels,  when  within  our  jurisdiction.  Tlicre  had  been  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  prize  by  a  Buenos  Ayrean  tribunal. 

Smaissima  Trividad  (^Vheaton,  vii.  283).  The  fects  as  found  by  the  court  were,  that 
a  brig  owned,  built,  and  armed  in  the  United  Slates,  and  used  as  a  privateer  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  was,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  sent  under  the  American  flag 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  b^c.  She  was  there  sold  to  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Government,  and 
duly  commissioned  aa  a  public  ship  of  war  of  that  State,  and  called  the  Independencia, 
and  proceeded  to  cruise  gainst  Spanish  commerce.  She  put  into  Baltimore;  aug- 
mented her  force,  in  violation  of  our  statutes  of  neutrality,  by  enlisting  persons  not 
Buenos  Ayrean  subjects,  and  by  other  acts ;  and  then  captured  the  Spanish  ship  San- 
tissima  Trinidad,  took  cargo  from  her,  came  to  Norfolk  with  this  cargo  on  board,  where 
it  was  taken  out,  and  lodged  in  the  public  stores,  while  she  was  under  repairs.  While 
in  the  stores,  it  was  libelled  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  owners.  The  court  decided  —  (1) 
Tliat  the  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  proliibiting  cruising  against  the  commerce  of 
either  nation  by  citizens  of  the  other,  was  confined  to  privateers  ;  (2)  That  captures 
made  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  by  public  vessels,  were  as  much  suligect  to  resti- 
tution, when  coming  within  our  jurisdiction,  as  tliose  made  by  privateers;  (3)  That, 
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supposed  analogy  with  that  proyision  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
involved  tlie  veliicle  of  prohibited  commodities  in  tlie  confiscation 
pronounced  against  tlie  prohibited  goods  tliemselves.  («) 


aaonr  government  had  recc^nized  the  existence  of  a  ciril  war  between  BuenoeAyres 
and  'Spain  and  avowed  her  delermination  to  remain  neutral,  the  captures  of  either 
party  would  be  treated  with  the  eame  respect,  although  our  government  had  not 
recognized  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres;  (4)  That  a  condemnation  mniie  by  a, 
prize  tribunal  of  Buenos  Ayres  of  tliia  property,  after  it  bad  been  libelled  in  tliis 
cause  and  was  in  custody  of  the  court,  would  not  prevent  the  court  making  restitu- 
tion to  the  owners;  and  (5)  That,  whatever  might  be  the  exemption  of  the  Inde- 
pendencia  herself,  this  pcize  cargo,  landed  and  stored  at  the  request  of  iTer  commander, 
was  subiett  to  this  proceeding.  The  grounds  for  decreeing  restitution  were  suffi- 
cient. Judge  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  —  which  was  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  as  there  had  been  illegal  augmentation  of  tbrce — 
that  the  sending  of  this  vessel,  fully  armed  and  ready  for  use  in  war,  under  American 
colors,  papers,  and  command,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  a  6d»j  Jide  purpose  of  offering  her 
there  for  Bale  in  the  marltet,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  though  it  sulqected  her  to 
capture  as  contraband,  would  not  be  a  violation  of  our  nadonal  neutrality.  He  also 
suggested,  that,  in  all  cases  where  prizes  came  into  our  juriadiclion  which  had  been 
made  in  violation  of  our  national  rights  as  neutrals,  whether  as  being  captured  within 
our  waters,  or  as  made  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  the  proceeding  for  restitution 
to  the  belligerent  owner  ought,  on  prindple,  to  he  instituted  or  sanctioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  not  upon  private  responsibility,  since  the  captures,  as  between  the 
two  belligerents,  were  valid,  and  only  to  he  disregarded  as  violations  of  our  nation^ 
ri<rhts :  bnt,  as  the  practice  had  been  uniform  to  proceed  on  private  complaint,  it 
would  be  recognized  by  the  court ;  and  the  practice  could,  if  found  inconvenient,  be 
altered  by  Congress. 

Gmii  Para  (Wheaton,  Tii.  471).  The  schooner  Irresistible  was  built  and  owned 
in  Baltimore,  and  sailed  thence  in  1818,  the  owner  being  in  command,  to  Buenos 
Ayi-es.  She  had  m  her  hold,  entered  as  cargo,  guns  and  other  things  suitable 
to  lit  her  for  hostile  operations,  and  a  crew  of  fifty  men ;  clearing  for  Teneriffe  as  a 
merchant-vessel,  and  the  shipping-articles  being  for  a  commercial  voyage.  At  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  commission  was  obtained  to  cruise  against  Spain,  the  crew  were  discharged, 
and  (he  greater  part  re-enlisted  for  the  cruise.  The  day  after  she  left;  Buenos  Ayies, 
the  captain  produced  a  commission  fiT)m  General  Artigas,  as  cliief  of  the  Oriental 
Eepublic,  to  cruise  agmnst  Portugal,  and  sent  back  the  Buenos  Ayrean  commission. 
SUe  made  several  Portuguese  prizes,  took  money  from  them,  and  retamed  to  Balti- 
more, and  deposited  it  in  a  bank  in  that  city.  Alibel  was  filed  in  behalf  of  the  ovrners 
of  the  Gran  Para  (one  of  the  vessels  captured),  for  the  amount  of  money  taken  from 
her  and  on  deposit  The  opinion  is  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  court  thought 
it  clear  that  the  Irresistible  hail  violated  the  neutauUty  acts,  because  the  crew  were 
"  liired  and  retained  to  gobeyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  to  be  enKsted  and  entered  in  the  service,"  &e  ;  and  because  the  owner  "  fitted 
her  out  with  mtent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  tiie  service,"  fie.,  of  a  nation  at 
war  with  one  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace.  The  taking  her  armament 
in  her  hold  m  the  form  of  cargo,  and  the  clearance,  shipping^lrticle8,  &c.,  the  court 
regarJi'd  as  mere  devices  to  avoid  the  law ;  and  that  the  intent,  when  she  was  sent 
from  Biltimore,  nas  that  sheshouldbeempbyed  to  cruise  in  the  belligerent  service  of 

(a)  Barbeyrac,  note  to  Grotias,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  6,  note  1. 
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Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV".,  of  1681,  all  ves- 
sels laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared  lawful  prize  of  war. 
The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  preceding  prize  ordi- 

a  State  at  war  with  a  nation  witli  which  we  were  at  peace.  The  more  serious  ques- 
tion was,  whether  this  ofifenee  was  not  deposited  by  the  transactions  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  entering  on  a  second  voyage  there,  aa  she  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  no 
act  of  hostility  on  her  royage  out.  Tliere  was  no  cliango  of  ownership  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  The  court  says,  "  This  conrt  has  never  decided  tiiat  the  offence  adheres  to 
the  vessel,  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place,  and  cannot  be  deposited  at  tlie 
termination  of  the  cruise  in  preparation  for  which  it  was  committed ; "  but  held  that, 
in  this  case,  on  the  liicts,  the  illegal  preparation  was  for  the  cruise  to  be  begun  after  a 
visit  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  which  cruiBe  this  capture  was  made ;  and  that,  if  under 
each  circumstances,  we  should  hold  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  our  ports  for  hostile  opera- 
tions could,  by  visiting  a  belligerent  port,  getting  a  commission,  going  through  the  form 
of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  her  crew,  remove  the  liunt  of  illegal  preparation,  —  the 
whole  of  which  was  practically  made  in  our  port,  —  and  become  legitimate  cruisers, 
"  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  our  neutrality  would  be  completely  eluded,"  and  our 
neutrality  wonld  be  "  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  to  our  own  government,  and 
of  which  no  nation  wonld  be  the  dupe."    The  captured  money  was  restored. 

ArrogaBte  Barcdones  (Wheaton,  vii.  496).  In  this  ease,  the  court  restored  to  the 
Spanish  owner  a  prize  of  war  brought  into  our  jurisdiction,  where  the  capture,  had 
been  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  our  neutrality 
acta,  although  there  had  been  a  regular  condemnation  in  the  prize  court  of  the  cap- 
tor's country,  the  prize  beuig  still  owned  and  controlled  by  the  original  wrong-doer ; 
giving  no  opinion  how  it  would  be,  in  such  case,  if  the  prize  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
h<m&  Jide  purchaser  without  notice. 

Nerfgila  (Wheaton,  viii.  108).  A  Spanish  ship  of  war  was  captured  by  the  privateer 
Irresistible,  which  was  filled  ont,  owned,  and  commandeti  by  American  citizens,  cruis- 
ing  under  a  commission  from  Artigas,  as  chief  of  ilie  Oriental  liopnblic  of  Rio  dc  la 
Plata.  The  prize  was  taken  to  Margarita,  an  island  of  Venezuela,  and  there  con- 
demned as  prize :  Venezuela  being  an  ally  of  the  Oriental  Republic.  She  was  there 
commissioned  as  a  Venezuelan  privateer,  and  came  to  Baltimore.  Hero  she  was 
libelled  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Spain.  A  claim  was  put  in  by  one  Francesche,  who 
alleged  that  he  had  bought  her  at  the  prize  sale.  The  court  held  that  this  purchase  was 
not  proved,  and  that  she  was  still  in  the  hands  and  ownership  of  tiie  owners  of  the 
Irresistible;  that  their  title  was  not  improved  by  the  condemnation,  if  valid  otlier- 
wise ;  and  restored  her  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Fanny  (Wheaton,  ix.  858).  A  vessel,  fitted  out  aa  a  privateer  in  Baltimore, 
owned  and  commanded  by  American  dtizens,  sailed  thence  and  cruised  nnder  a 
commission  from  Artigas,  and  captured  Portuguese  property,  being  cai^  of  the 
Fanny,  which  she  took  to  St.  Thomas,  whence  it  was  bronght  to  Baltimore.  Here 
it  was  hbelled  by  the  Portuguese  owner,  for  restitution.  One  Levy,  a  resident 
of  St.  Thomas,  claimed  the  cargo  as  having  been  bought  by  him  of  the  captors  at 
St.  Thomas.  The  court  held,  that,  if  he  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  which  they 
doubted,  his  titie  was  not  good  against  the  owner,  as  he  had  bought  it  of  persons 
in  wrongful  possession.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  capture,  as  between 
the  government  which  commissioned  the  privateer  and  the  Portuguese  citizen,  was 
valid  jure  belU;  but  the  court  held  that  the  privaleer,  being  owned  and  commanded  by 
Americans,  conld  not  make  a  capture  which  courts  of  the  United  States  would  consider 
valid,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  tumd  Me  purchaser,  before  condemnation. 
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naiices  of  I'rance,  and  was  again  revived  by  tlie  rfeglement  of  1744, 
by  wliich  it  was  declared,  that  "  in  case  there  should  be  found  on 
board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever  nation,  goods  or  effects  belong- 

United  States  y.  Qfiincy  (Peters,  vi.  415).  A  Baltimore  pilot-boat,  called  the  Bolivar, 
of  about  seventy  tons  burden,  belon^ng  to  an  American  citizen,  had  flome  repairs  made 
upon  her,  new  spars  put  in  larger  than  before,  and  one  port-hole  cut  suitable  for  a  gun, 
and  s^led  file  St.  Thomas,  with  no  other  circumstance  of  suspicion  than  that  she 
had  in  her  hold  one  gim-carriage  and  slide,  a  box  of  muskets,  and  thirteen  kegs  of 
powder.  She  was  commanded  by  the  defendant,  Qnincy ;  and  the  owner,  Armstrong, 
went  in  her.  At  St.  Thomas,  Armstrong  procured  funds,  fitted  her  out  as  a  privateer, 
under  the  nameof  Las  DamasArgentinas,  and  sailed  under  the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag, — 
Qmncj  bUU  in  command,  and  Armstrong  on  hoard,  —  and  made  captures  of  Spanish 
vessels.  Quincj,  retnming  to  the  United  Slates,  was  indicted  in  the  United  States 
Court  The  eharge  on  which  the  queation  of  law  arose  was,  that  he  had  been  "know- 
ingly concerned  in  the  flttir^*nt  of  a  vessel  called,  &c.,  with  intent  that  such  vessel 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of,"  &c.  The  clause  of  the  statute  is  in  these  words : 
"If  any  person  shall,  &,c.,  be  knowingly  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fittiug^sut,  or 
arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  tliat  such  ship  or  vesBel  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of,"  &c. 

Tbe  ease  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  tlie  question  what  instruction  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  jury.  There  were  but  two  points  of  international  interest, —  the 
jirst,  as  to  the  fitting^>nt  and  arming  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  seamd,  as  to  tbe  intent  with 
which  she  was  fitted  out.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  contended  that  the  oflence 
was  not  committed,  if  the  vessel,  at  Baltimore  and  on  her  voyage  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  on  lier  arrival  Uiere,  was  not  armed,  or  at  all  prepared  for  war,  or  in  condition 
to  commit  hostilities ;  that  the  ofience  consisted  either  in  arming  a  vessel,  or  in  fitting 
out  an  armed  vessel.  This  instmction  was  rethsed :  and  the  court  ruled,  that  either 
fitting-«ut  or  arming  was  an  otfence ;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  vessel  fit- 
ted out  should  be  an  armed  vessel,  or  in  condition  to  commit  hostilities ;  and  that  the 
ofience  might  have  been  committed,  although  the  jury  sliould  find  tliat "  the  equip- 
ments were  not  complete  within  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cruise  did  not  actually 
commence  until  men  were  enlisted  and  fUrtlier  equipments  made  at  St.  Thomas,  and 
althou^  the  vessel  had  no  Ui^e  gun,  no  flints,  nor  any  cannon  or  musket  halls,  and 
that  the  muskets  and  sabres  were  nailed  .up  in  boxes  during  the  voyage." 

On  the  second  point,  —  that  of  the  intent,  —  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  owner  had  no  funds  at  Baltimore,  and  no  contract  for  any  at  St.  Thomas,  or 
sure  means  of  getting  any  there,  for  fitting  the  vessel  out  as  a  privateer ;  and  tliat  his 
abiUty  to  fit  her  out  there  depended  upon  his  getting  the  funds,  which  he  did  get,  in 
feet,  only  after  exertions,  and  in  pursuance  of  no  pre-existing  contract  or  arrangement. 
On  these  lacts,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 
that  the  oflence  was  not  committed,  if,  when  the  vessel  was  fitted  out,  the  owner  had 
"  no  present  intention  of  employing  said  vessel  as  a  privateer,"  but  intended,  when 
he  equipped  her,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  "  in  search  of  funds  with  which  to  arm 
and  equip  said  vessel  to  prepare  her  for  a  cruise,"  &c. ;  or  if  he  had  "no  fixed  inten- 
tion Xo  employ  her,  &e.,  but  only  a  wish  to  employ  her,  &e.,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
wish  depended  on  Ms  ability  to  obtain  funds  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  and  preparing  her  for  war,"  fi*.  The  instructions  ordered  by  the  court  to  be 
given  were,  that  tiiere  must  have  been  in  the  United  States  a  fixed  and  present  inten- 
tion, not  contingent  or  conditional,  to  employ  her  in  cruising;  and  that,  if  tliece  was 
not  such  fixed  and  present  intent,  the  ofience  was  not  committed  by  a  mere  intent  to 
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ing  to  His  Majesty's  enemies,  the  goods  or  effects  shall  be  good 
prize,  and  tlie  vessel  shall  he  restored."  Valin,  in  his  commentary 
upon  the  ordinance,  admits  that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  con- 
go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  endeavor  to  procure  funds  to  prepare  her  for  auch  employ- 
ment, oontingent  on  getting  llie  funda.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  waa  that  fixed 
and  preaent  intent  so  to  employ  her,  the  offence  waa  committed,  although  it  was  liable 
to  be  defeated,  and  was  known  to  he  liable  to  be  defeated,  by  a  fiiilute  to  get  the  neces- 
sary fiinds  jn  the  West  Indies, 

In  the  course  of  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  it  is  said  that,  assuming  the  defendant's  position  to  be  sound,  which  snpposes 
the  statute  to  contemplate  two  classes  of  ofl^nders,  —  first,  those  who  do  or  attempt  to 
do  the  act,  and,  second,  those  who  are  privily  concerned  in  the  doing  of  tlie  act  by  the 
first  class,  —  and  to  require,  hy  its  words,  that  the  first  class  must  arm  as  well  as  fit  out, 
still "  an  attempt  to  do  an  act  does  not  imply  a  completion  of  the  act,  Qor  any  definite 
prepress  towards  it.  Any  effort  ot  endeavor  to  efieot  it,  will  satisfy  the  teraos  of  the 
Act."  The  court  considera  the  Taried  phraseology  of  the.  statute  —  embradng  the 
doing,  endeavoring  to  do,  or  being  knowingly  concerned  in  doing,  the  prohibited  acta — 
"  was  intended  to  embrace  all  peraona,  of  every  description,  wlio  might  be  enga^d, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  preparing  veasels  with  intent  that  they  should  be  employed  in 
eoramitting  hostilities  againat  any  power  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace." 
And,  on  the  other  point,  the  reaaoning  of  the  court  is,  that  the  statute  does  not  intend 
to  prohibit  armed  vessels  belon^ng  to  citizena  of  the  United  States  fiom  sailing  from 
the  United  States  because  there  are  foreign  wars,  but  only  requires  that  the  parties 
shall  give  security  that  they  shall  not  employ  them  in  the  manner  prohibited.  The 
offence  of  fitting  them  out,  whether  armed  or  not,  consists  in  the  intent  with  vthich 
the  fitting-out  is  done.  The  intent  "  is  the  material  point  on  which  the  It-galitj  or 
criminality  of  the  act  depends,  and  decides  whether  the  adventure  is  of  a  commuxail 
or  warlike  character." 

Kenneth  v.  Chambers  (Howard,  xiv.  38],  An  inhabitant  of  Texas  madt  a  lontract 
to  convey  land  in  that  country  to  citizens  of  tlie  U&ted  States,  in  consideration  of 
advances  of  money  made  by  tliem  in  the  United  States,  to  enaUe  him  to  raise  men 
and  procure  arms  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Mexico ;  the  independence  of  Texas  not 
having  at  that  time  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States.  Ailer  the  reci^nition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  tliese  citizens  endeavored  to  compel  the  performance  of 
this  contract.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  contract  was,  when  made,  contrary 
to  our  national  obligations  to  Mexico,  and  violated  onr  public  policy,  and  could  not  be 
enfbrced  in  our  courts,  even  after  recognition  of  independence. 

United  Statesv.  Kasin^i  (Law  Rep.  viii.  254).  The  offence,  under  the  second  section 
of  the  act  is  in  hiring  or  retaining  persons  in  this  country  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enlialing.  It  is  not  a  crime  for  a  citizen  to  leave  the  country 
for  the  purpoae,  or  merely  to  transport  others  who  go  voluntarily  for  that  purpose. 
See  also  Opiniona  of  Attorney a-General,  iv.  336. 

IV.  Political  Histobv  of  thb  aiiajEtrr  sihce  the  PiBSAQB  oe  tbe  NECTaiLii-T  Acts. 

During  the  warafor  independence  between  the  South  American  provinces  and  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  powera  involved  were  all  maritime  ]  and  there  waa  a  strong  sym- 
pathy  in  the  United  States  in  fevor  of  the  provinces,  not  only  as  being  American 
and  republican,  with  conatitutiona  modelled  on  our  own,  but  as  atruggling  against 
government  by  remote  monarchiea,  in  whoae  powera  they  Iiad  no  part,  and  with 
which  we  had  little  connection  and  no  sympathy.  The  large  and  rich  commerce 
also  of  Spain  and  Portugal  offered  a  temptation  to  X'^reons  of  a  Ireebooting  ten- 
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tinued  to  prevail  in  tlie  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744, 
was  peculiar  to  the  jurispnidence  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  that 
the  usage  of  otiier  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  tlie 
.  enemy.  (&) 
dency.  Vessels  were  constantly  sent  from  tlie  United  States,  wliieh  were  after- 
wards found  engaged  nndcr  tlie  Sonth  American  flags,  as  priraleera.  Sometimes 
their  prizes  came  intfl  our  Jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  flie  persons  coneenied  returned 
here.  Frequent  causes  arose  in  our  courts,  eiOier  in  the  way  of  crimiiud  proaeunlions, 
orof  civil  proceedings  for  the  restoration  of  prizes.  Tliere  was  less  canae,  however,  fijr 
executive  action,  as  we  had  now  what  we  had  not  during  Washington's  difficulties,  — 
statute  laws  on  the  subject,  a  settled  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  an  adequate 
civil  force ;  and  it  had  been  settled  that  restitution  of  prizes  couid  be  made  in  private 
suits,  without  governmental  authorization.  The  number  of  vessels  restored  by  such 
suits  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  owners,  as  having  been  captured  by  vessels  illegally 
fitted  ont  here,  was  very  large. 

The  Spanish  Government  complained  that  a  military  expedition  had  been  fitted  out 
in  New  York  under  Miranda,  in  1806,  to  operate  against  Spain  in  South  America. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  tins  might  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  us.  They 
also  complained  tSiat  privateers  were  largely  fitted  out,  in  the  Southern  States,  to  cruise 
^luust  Spanish  commerce  under  provincial  fiags.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  new  clause 
was  introduced  into  our  neutrality  acts,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  so  as  ' 
to  include  the  provinces  which  were  in  civil  war  with  Spain.  The  correspondence 
admits  the  disposition  of  the  executive  to  do  its  duty  in  respect  to  these  privateers,  but 
complains  that  the  results  were  unsatisfectory,  and  the  evil  not  effectually  repressed. 
The  United  States  Government's  replies  are  to  the  effect  that,  having  made  satisfac- 
tory laws  and  provided  adequate  tribimais,  and  no  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  its 
fall  duty  in  preventing  the  outfitting  of  such  vessels,  or  the  restitution  of  prizes  taken 
by  such  vessels,  being  pointed  out,  the  United  States  is  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  its 
citizens,  or  of  privateers  fitted  out  in  its  territory,  if  the  acts  were  done  beyond 
its  jurisdiction.  As  many  as  seven  citizens  were  prosecnled,  by  authority  of  the 
govemment,  fcr  violation  of  neutrality;  and  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  the  proper 
officers  in  all  the  port*.  It  is  not  to  he  denied  that  they  were  often  eluded,  and  tliat 
great  wrongs  were  done  hy  individuals.  The  United  States  had,  at  this  time,  large 
claimsagainst  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevoiution.  The  result  of  a 
long  correspondence  was  the  Spanish  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819.  This  treaty,  which 
included  the  cession  of  Florida,  was  expressed  as  intended  to  be  a  "  reciprocal  renun- 
laation  of  all  claims  for  damages  or  injuries,"  up  to  tiie  time  of  signing.  It  expressly 
includes  (Art.  IS|  a  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  "  all  injuries  caused  by  the 
expedition  of  Miranda,  fitted  out  and  equipped  at  New  York ; "  and  of  "  all  cJaims 
of  Spanish  subjects  upon  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  arising  from  unlawful 
seizures  at  sea,  or  within  the  ports  and  territories  of  the  United  States;"  and  of  "all 
claims  of  subjects  of  His  Catiiolic  Miyesty  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  the  interposition  of  His  Catholic  Majesty's  Government  has  been  solicited, 
or  which  may  have  been  made  U>  theDcpartinent  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  His  Majesty,  or 
to  his  minister  in  the  United  States,"  As  to  Spain,  then,  it  is  understood  that  the 
whole  subject  was  satiefectorily  settied  by  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  claims,  as  off- 
sets, and  no  decision  has  ever  been  or  can  no"  be  had,  political  or  judicial,  as  to 
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§  444.  Although  hy  the  general  usage  of  nations,  inde-  Goods  of 
pendently  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  t/^u,™ 

found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable  to  capture  ^^ips  of  an 
*  "^  enemy,  na- 

and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which  Bubjects  iiie  to  con- 
to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  vcsels  the  pnze 
of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  jubtn^     [."^'na 
It  may,  indeed,  afford,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  presump-  "  "^ 

whether,  for  any  such  clams,  the  United  States  mere  actually  1  able  (LettOTs  of 
SenorOnis,  of  January,  1817;  24tli  October  and  16th  November,  1818,  anil  7tli  Feb- 
ruary, 1819;  and  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  lath  Febraary,  1819.) 

Our  relations  with  Portugal  were  not  adjusted  to  her  satisiaction.  Oti  the  20tli 
December,  1816,  M.  Correa  de  Seira  presented  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  Slate,  a 
strong  case  of  violation  of  neutrality,  in  Baltimore.  Ue  was  careAil  to  acquit  the 
executive  of  neglect  or  nn willingness,  and  disdains  asking  for  compensation,  but  sug- 
gests additions  to  our  neutrality  laws  of  a  preventive  character.  These  were  at  once 
acceded  to  by  tJie  executive,  and  passed  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  8d  March,  1817. 
£1.  de  Serra  always  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  legislation  adopted.  (Letter 
of  4th  February,  1819,  and  Mr.  Adams's  reply  of  the  same  montli.)  Mareh  8,  1818, 
M.  de  Serra  presented  cases  of  vessels  captured  by  one  of  these  cruisers,  whidi  had 
escaped  from  the  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  To  this  letter  Mr 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  replied  (le'^r  of  14th  March,  1818),  that,  as  tl  e  Lnited 
States  had  "  used  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  fitting-out  ai  d  arm  ng 
of  vessels,"  and  had  "  trnthfiiUy  carried  into  execution  tlie  laws  enacted  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  neutral  obligations  of  the  Union,"  it  "  could  not  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  fbr  losses  by  capture  over  which  the  Umted  States 
have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction.  For  such  events,  no  nation  earn  in  pr  n  pie  nor 
does  in  pracflce,  bold  itself  responsible."  He  reminds  the  minister  that  the  Admi- 
r^ty  Courts  will  and  do  restore  prizes  within  their  reach,  captured  in  violation  of  our 
laws,  and  that  individuals  will  he  and  have  been  prosecuted  criminally.  Mr.  Adams, 
Nov.  20,  1818,  requested  the  Portuguese  Minister  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  persons 
chargeable  with  violations  of  our  laws  to  the  injury  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  witnesses 
against  Ihem,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution ;  and  prosecutions  were  ordered  by  tlie 
government  in  cases  which  seemed  sustained  by  the  evidence- 
Early  in  1819,  the  Portuguese  Minister  brought  forward  a  grievance  of  a  new  char- 
acter. This  was,  that  the  flag  of  Jos^  Artigas,  chief  of  the  Banda  Orientale,  was 
allowed  to  be  shown  in  Baltimore  on  prizes  sent  in  there ;  and  that  privateers  of  that 
flag  were  recognized  as  belligerents,  when,  as  he  alleged,  Artigas  had  no  seaport  in 
South  America  under  his  control.  In  November  of  tliat  year,  he  presented  lists  of 
injuries  done  to  fifty  Portuguese  vessels,  and  declared,  that,  in  one  port  alone  of  the 
United  States,  twenty-three  ships  had  been  fitted  out  as  privateers. 

July  16, 1820,  the  Portuguese  Minister  proposed  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by 
the  two  powers  to  confer  and  agree  on  what  reason  and  justice  demanded.  This  pro- 
posal was  declined  (letter  of  30th  September,  1820),  upon  the  ground,  that,  no  charge 
of  neglect  or  refusal  being  made  against  the  government,  and  tlie  government  being 
satisfied  that  it  had  done  its  duty,  tlie  United  States  could  not  be  responsible  for  acts 
done  beyond  its  Jurisdiction  and  control;  tbat  criminal  prosecutions  were  duly  made 
by  the  government,  on  the  presentation  of  proof,  and  that  the  civil  courts  would  make 
restitution  of  prize  property  within  their  reach ;  and  tliat,  beyond  these  remedies,  no 
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tion  that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such  a  pre- 
sumption as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof,  and  not  of  that 
class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians  call  presiimptiones  juris 
et  de  jure,  and  which  are  conclusive  upon  the  party. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may  be,  it 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain  nations,  and 
enforced  by  them  at  different  periods.  Thus,  by  the  French  ordi- 
nation was  required  to  make  compeasallon,  whicli  had  done  its  du^  in  proTidiog  lavrs 
and  enforcing  tliem. 

This  demand  for  a  commission  was  renewed  in  1822,  and  declined  on  tiie  same 
grounds.  It  was  again  renewed  in  1850,  and  was  met  with  an  answer  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  30th  May,  18S0,  affirming  tlie  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1820  and  1822,  and  declining  to  re-open  Hie  discussion.  There  was  a  re- 
joinder by  the  Portuguese  Minister,  of  Not.  7, 1850.   Here  the  correspondence  closed. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that,  for  a  time,  violations  of  our  laws  by  tlie  fitting-ont 
of  vessels  in  our  ports,  especially  in  Baltimore  and  other  Sonthem  cities,  to  cruise 
against  Portuguese  commerce,  were  frequent  and  open,  and  tliat  Portugal  aufiered 
greatly  from  them.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  tme  that  the  United  States  made  special 
laws,  satisfactory  to  Portugal,  at  her  request ;  prosecuted  criminally  both  citizens  and 
foreigners ;  made  restitution  of  prizes ;  and  suppressed  by  force  the  establishments  of 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston,  beyond  om*  territory ;  and  tliat  the  Portuguese  Minister 
did  not  allege  that  the  execntive  £uled  of  its  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  of  its 
"  conscientioiis  earnestness."  It  seems,  also,  from  the  reports  of  claims  made  in  1850 
(iiiife  ™fya),  that  these  measures  of  repression  were  successful,  as  scarcely  a  case  of 
claim  was  made  afler  1820.  He  suggested  no  remedy  or  means  to  he  adopted ;  and 
the  government  took  the  position,  that  it  had  acted  in  good  iiith,  and  with  dne  dili- 
gence, in  prosecuting  all  persons  properly  charged  with  offences,  on  probable  testi- 
mony; and  that  the  courts  were  open  and  effectual  to  give  redress  in  the  way  of 
restitution,  whenever  the  taw  of  nations  required  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  permission 
of  the  Artigas  flag,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  our  government ;  yet  the 
subsequent  correspondence  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  it,  Artigas  had  possession  of  the 
entire  republic  of  Uruguay,  including  Monte  Video  and  other  ports,  when  he  was  at 
war  with  Portugal.  Tlie  Portuguese  Minister  probably  refers  to  a  condition  he  may 
have  been  reduced  to,  by  stress  of  war,  at  some  particular  period  of  the  contest. 

The  real  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  that  the  public  sympathy  for  the  South 
American  struggle  was  so  strong  and  genera!,  and  the  appeals  to  enterprise  and 
cupidity  so  tempting,  that  tlie  matter  got,  for  a  time,  quite  beyond  the  r 
powers  which  were  brought  to  bear .  and  the  Portuguese  Government  either  w 
wilhng  to,  or  conld  not  justly,  charge  the  goi  ernment  with  intentional  r( 
the  time     This  tuniished  the  United  iitates  with  a  position  for  refusing  to  agree  to 
n  commission,  whose  sole  dntj,  on  that  state  of  relations,  would  be  to  determine 
whetlier  any  thing,  and  what,  shiiuld  be  paid  by  the  government  f      P    t  gu 
losses      The  charge  of  remisanehs  made  first  in  1850,  after  thirty  je        by  an  th 
generation  of  diplomatists,  was  tardy  and  inconsistent.    The  diploma      p         n    f 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  dt-lenoible,  withm  its  exact  limits ;  y  t     n  po    t    f 
fact,  Portuguese  subjects  snfiered  groat  wrongs  from  citizens  of  the  U    t  d  State 
committed  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  ol  their  rights. 

In  IHlS.  durmg  an  armistice  m  the  hoslihties  between  Denmark  and  th    G    m  n 
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nances  of  153S,  1543,  and  1584,  the  goods  of  a  friend,  laden  on 
board  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  are  declared  good  and  lawful  prize. 
Tlie  contrary  was  provided  by  the  subsequent  declaration  of  1650  ; 

Confederation,  the  latter  power  fitted  out  a  steamer  at  Kevr  York  to  be  used  as  a  ship  of 
war.  To  the  objeclion  of  the  Danish  Minister,  the  representative  of  tlie  Confederation 
replied  that  the  vessel  had  been  ordered  independently  of  this  war,  and  was  intended 
for  defensive  purposes  during  the  armistice.  This  was  not  deemed  satiafeetory  by  the 
United  States  Goveminent;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  Germany  tmtil 
security  had  been  given  tliat  she  should  not  be  employed  as  a  vessel  of  war  during  hos- 
tilities with  Demn ark,  including  all  periods  of  armistice.  (Annnaire  des  deusMpndea, 
1852-3,  p.  485.    Ex.  Doc.  Slst  Cong.  No.  5.    Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  r.  92.) 

During  the  Crimean  war,  in  1855,  the  BriliBh  Consul  at  New  York  flimished  affi- 
davits charging  that  a  large  vessel,  called  the  Maury,  filling  out  there,  was  intended  to 
cruise  under  the  Eassian  flag  against  British  commerce.  On  the  receipt  of  these  docu- 
ments, the  United  Stales  Attorney,  altliough  he  did  not  think  the  evidence  credible, 
yet,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  a  complete  examination,  libelled  the  vessel,  and 
placed  her  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  After  a  fiitl  examination,  the  British  Consul 
WAS  satisfied,  and  withdrew  the  compldnt     (Senate  Doc.  34th  Cong.  238.) 

In  1866,  on  an  affidavit  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  charging  that  the  steamer  Meteor  was 
fitted  out  to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce,  under  the  Chilian  flag,  she  was  arrested 
at  once  by  the  United-States  Attorney  at  New  York,  without  wiling  for  authority  fl'ora 
Washington.  A  libel  was  filed,  under  like  circumstances,  in  Boston,  the  same  year, 
against  the  steamer  Cherokee.  Indeed,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  local  law  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  the  Neutrality  Acts  Kke  other  penal  slatales,  and,  on  exi- 
gencies, to  libel  and  arrest  vessels  about  to  depart,  upon  affidavits  showing  only  proba- 
ble cause.  And,  where  the  Department  of  State  acts,  its  test  is  only  probable  cause. 
fMr.  Seward's  letters,  in  the  cases  of  the  Meteor  and  Cherokee.) 


The  results  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  on  this  subject,  may  be  stated,  in  substance,  thus  :■ — 

The  United  Slates  acknowledges  an  obligation  to  preserve  impartiality  between 
foreign  belligerents.  Overt  acts  of  hostility  committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  being 
violations  of  its  own  sovereign  authority,  it  will  repress,  on  its  own  account.  It  will 
also  prevent  or  punish  them,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  foreign  interests  lawtlilly 
within  our  jurisdiction  and  protection  which  sufler  from  them.  One  mode  of  redress 
is  to  lake  possession  of  any  property  thus  baptured,  and  found  within  our  juris- 
diction, and  restore  it  to  the  iiyured  party.  Where  restitution  cannot  be  made, 
the  government  may  make  the  aggression  a  cause  of  compl^nt  agtdnst  the  power 
responsible  for  it,  and  obtain  compensation  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  injured.  Our 
govemmenthasnot  beencalled  upon  to  meet  the  question,  what  its  own  liability  would 
be  in  case  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  compenaation  from  the  power  making  the 
aggression,  having  itself  foiled  to  prevent  tlie  act,  in  a  proper  case,  not  from  neglect 
or  unwilUngness  at  the  time,  but  from  want  of  an  adequate  force ;  and  it  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  historical  note  to  suggest  rules  to  meet  possible  cases. 

The  government  also  recognizes  its  obligation  to  prevent  a  belligerent,  or  its  own 
people,  from  doing  proximate  acts  of  hostility  within  our  territory.  As  violations 
of  our  own  sovereignty,  or  as  endangering  our  own  peace,  such  a  case  is  purely  one  of 
int^tmal  policy ;  but,  as  respects  others,  this  obligation  arises  out  of  the  fiict,  that,  as  to 
such  matters,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  impartiality,  and  to  create  a  balance  of 
opportunities  for  the  respective  belligerents.  Either  one  that  suffers,  therefore,  from 
such  an  act,  may  complain,  that,  when  permitted,  it  is  a  viohitioo  of  impartiality  as  well 
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but  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  tlie  former 
rule  was  again  establislied.  Valiu  and  Pothier  are  able  to  find  no 
better  argument  in  support  of  tliis  rule,  than  that  those  who  lade 
tlieir  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessels  thereby  favor  the  com- 
as of  neutrality.  It  is  assumed  tiiat  a  line  can  be  practtcally  established  reasoD^blj 
to  distinguiah  proximate  acts  of  hostility  from  tlie  rights  of  trade  andasjluni,a]idis  so 
established  by  the  law  of  nations.  Our  obligation  arises  from  the  law  of  nations,  and 
not  from  our  own  statutea,  and  ij  measured  by  the  law  of  nations.  Our  statutes  are 
only  means  for  enabling  ua  to  perform  our  international  duty,  and  not  the  affirmative 
limits  of  that  duty.  We  are  as  much  responsible  for  insufficient  machinery,  when 
there  Is  kDowledgeandopportunityforremedying.it,  ns  for  any  other  form  of  neglect. 
Indeed,  a  nation  may  be  said  to  be  more  responsible  for  a  negleet  or  reftisal  wliieh  is 
an  imperial,  continuous  act,  and  general  in  its  operation,  than  for  neglect  in  a  special 
case,  which  may  he  a  fault  of  subordinates. 

As  to  what  shall  constitute  unhiwful  proximate  ads,  our  rule  has  been  to  prohibit 
the  enlistment  here  of  men  for  belligerent  service,  or  a  contract  made  here  to  go 
abroad  and  there  enlist;  or  the  accepting  here  of  a  belligerent  commission  for  service 
abroad.  But  we  allow  a  vessel  of  war  to  enlist  here  sutgects  of  its  own  sovereignty, 
transienUy  in  the  United  Slates,  to  serve  on  board  thai  vessel. 

In  case  of  vessels  already  armed  and  commissioned  by  a  foreign  belligerent,  whether 
pubhc  vessels  or  privateers,  they  shall  not  in  om-  ports  increase  their  capacity  for  hos- 
tile purposes,  whether  of  ofence  or  defence.  This  rale  may  he  viohited  by  enlisting 
men,  or  by  adding  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  vessel  in  a  respect  which  is  not 
purely  nautical,  and  such  as  a  merchant-vessel  would  not  require.  We  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  restrict  the  stay  of  belligerent  cruisers,  or  their  prizes,  in  our  waters, 
to  loss  than  the  terms  of  asylum  usually  allowed  (o  public  vessels  in  time  of  p.eace. 

As  to  the  preparing  of  vessels  within  our  jurisdiction  for  subsequent  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  test  we  have  applied  lias  not  been  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
prei>arations,  but  the  intent  with  which  the  particular  acts  are  done.  If  any  person 
c3oe3  any  act,  Or  attempts  to  do  any  act,  towards  such  preparation,  with  the  intent  tJiat 
the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  hostile  operations,  he  is  guilty,  without  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  preparations,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have  gone,  and 
althoiigli  his  attempt  may  have  resulted  in  no  definite  progress  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  tiie  preparations.  The  procuring  of  materials  to  be  used,  knowingly  and 
Willi  the  intent,  &c.,  is  an  oflfence.  Accordmgly,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  show  tliat  the 
vessel  was  armed,  or  was  in  any  way  or  at  any  time,  before  or  ailer  the  act  charged, 
in  a  oonclition  to  commit  acts  of  hostility. 

On  the  point  of  the  intent,  more  nicety  and  discrimination  are  necessary.  If  the 
person  charged  has  himself  the  control  of  the  vessel,  to  put  her  into  foreign  belli- 
gerent service,  tlie  question  of  the  intent  to  employ  her  is  simple.  If  he  has  not, 
be  is  still  chargeable  with  doing  acts,  or  being  knowingly  concerned  in  the  doing 
of  acts,  of  or  towards  the  preparation,  with  the  intent  that  the  vessel  shall  he  so 
employed,  tliough  others  may  control  her  during  the  preparations.  But  the  in- 
tent must  be  that  she  shall  he  so  employed;  and  the  intent  must  he  a  flxed'Snd 
preeent  intent,  and  not  a  wish  or  desu-e  merely  that  she  may  be.  If  there  is  a  con- 
tingency, it  must,  to  exculpate  the  party,  be  one  which  forms  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  intent,  and  not  merely  a  condition  precedent  to  the  employment,  or  a  condition 
subsequent  which  may  defeat  the  intent.  Thus,  if  the  owner  sends  a  vessel,  not 
completely  ready  for  hostile  operations,  with  instructions  to  her  commander  to  com- 
plete her  preparation  and  obtain  letters  of  marque  in  the  port  of  destination,  and,  in 
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merce  of  the  eiienij',  and  by  this  act  arc  considered  in  law  as  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  and  Valiu  asks, 
"  How  can  it  be  that  the  goods  of  friends  and  allies,  found  in  an 
enemy's  ship,  should  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  whilst  even  those 


in  obtaioiDg  the  commission  and  equipment,  to  take  a  cat^o  and  retarn, 
he  iTouid  doubtless  be  guilty ;  for  he  has  entered  on  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
and  tlioEO  are  only  the  ordinary  contingencies  to  a,]i  employments,  by  which  they  may 
be  defeated.  But  the  pnrpose  to  which  he  shati  put  his  vessel  after  her  arrival 
may  depend  on  circumstances  so  entirely  conthigent  and  fortuitous,  as  to  relieve  him 
tl'om  the  charge  of  a  fixed  intent  at  the  time  he  sends  her  out. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  these  abstract  definitions,  that  our  rules  do  not  interfere 
with  bond  Jide  commercial  dealings  in  contraband  of  war.  An  American  merchant 
may  build  and  fully  arm  a  vessel,  and  supply  her  with  stores,  and  offer  her  for  sale  in 
our  own  market  If  he  does  any  acts,  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  belligerent,  or  In 
pursuance  of  an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  a  beUigerent,  that  she. shall  be 
employed  in  hostilities  when  sold,  he  is  guilty.  He  may,  without  violating  our  taw, 
send  out  such  a  vessel,  so  equipped,  under  the  flag  and  papers  of  his  own  country, 
■with  no  more  force  of  crew  than  is  suitable  for  navigation,  with  no  right  to  resist 
search  or  seizure,  and  Wi  take  tiie  chances  of  capture  as  contraband  merchandise,  of 
blockade,  and  of  a  market  in  a  belligerent  port.  In  such  ease,  the  extent  and  character 
of  tlie  equipments  is  as  immaterial  as  in  the  other  class  of  cases.  The  intent  is  all. 
The  act  is  open  to  great  suspicions  and  abuse,  and  the  line  may  olten  he  scarcely 
traceable ;  yet  the  priuciple  is  clear  enough.  Is  the  intent  one  to  prepare  an  article  of 
contraband  merchandise,  to  be  sent  to  the  market  of  a  belligerent,  subject  to  tlie 
chances  of  capture  and  of  the  market?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  fit  oat  a  vessel  which 
shall  leave  our  port  to  cruise,  immediately  or  ultimately,  against  the  commerce  of  a 
fiiendly  nation  ?  The  latter  we  are  bound  to  prevent.  The  former  the  belligerent 
must  prevent.  In  the  former  ease,  the  ship  is  merchandise,  under  bona  Jide  neutral 
flag  and  papers,  with  a  port  of  destination,  subject  to  search  and  captnre  as  contra- 
band merchandise  by  the  other  belligerent,  to  the  risks  of  blockade,  and  with  no  right 
to  resist  search  and  seizure,  and  liable  to  be  treated  aa  a  pirate  by  any  nation,  if  she 
does  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  properly  of  a  belligerent,  as  much  as  if  she  did  it 
to  that  of  a  neutral.  Such  a  trade  in  eonliaband,  a  belligerent  may  cut  off  by  cruising 
the  seas  and  by  blockading  his  enemy's  ports.  But,  to  protect  himself  against  vessels 
sailing  out  of  a  neutral  port  to  commit  hostiUties,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
hover  off  the  ports  of  the  neutral;  and,  to  do  that  effectually,  he  must  maintain  a  kind 
of  blockade  of  the  neutral  coast,  which,  as  neutrals  will  not  permit,  they  ought  not 
tfl  give  occasion  for. 

No  cases  have  arisen  as  to  the  combination  of  materials  which,  separated,  cannot  do 
acts  of  hosUlity,  but,  united,  constitute  a  liostile  instrumentality ;  for  the  intent  covers 
all  cases,  and  furnishes  the  test.  It  must  be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is  to 
take  place,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory — whether  acts  of 
building,  fitting,  arming,  or  of  procuring  materials  for  these  acts  —  be  done  as  part  of  a 
platbby  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed  to  cruise. 

As  to  penalties  and  remedies,  parties  guilty  are  hable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
the  vessel,  her  apparel  and  furniture,  and  all  materials  procured  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping,  are  forfeit.  In  cases  of  suspicion,  revenue  officers  may  detain  vessels,  and 
parties  may  be  required  to  give  security  against  hostile  employment ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  allowed  to  use  the  army  and  navy  or  militia,  as  well  as  civil  force  to  seize 
vessels,  or  to  compel  ofiendlng  vessels,  not  subject  to  seizure,  to  depart  from  our  ports. 
What  vessels  sliall  be  requited  to  depart,  is  iefl  to  the  judgment  of  tiie  executive.    If 
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of  subjecis  are  liable  to  it  ? "  To  which  Pothier  himself  furnishes 
the  proper  answer :  that,  in  respect  to  goods,  the  property  of  the 
king's  subjects,  in  lading  them  on  board  an  enemy's  vessels  they 

a  prize,  captured  by  a  vessel  which  has  been  fitted  out  in  rfolatiou  of  the  laws,  ia 
within  our  eontrol,  the  courts  will  restore  her  to  the  owuera,  on  their  application;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  proceeding  sliould  be  instjtuted  hj  tlie  government.  If  the 
prize  is  in  the  iiands  of  the  original  wrong-doer,  it  will  be  realored,  notwitlislaniiii^  a 
condemnation  otherwise  valid ;  and  a  condemnation  decreed  after  seizure  for  resti- 
tution, will  be  disregarded.  If  a  prize  so  captured  has  become  the  property  of  the 
belligerent  nation,  and  been  talten  into  its  public  service,  as  a  vessel  of  war,  it  will  not 
be  seized  fbr  restitution.  It  has  not  been  decided  what  will  remove  the  taint  of  an 
illegal  outfit,  so  as  to  exempt  a  vessel's  prizes  from  restitution ;  but  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  non-belfigereDt  voyage  lo  a  belligerent  port,  and  a  completion  and  commission- 
ing tliere,  with  subsequent  cruising,  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate enterprise,  so  as  to  remove  the  taint. 

A  privateer,  being  private  property,  is  liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  civil  process, 
in  municipal  tribunalB,  for  violation  of  municipal  kiws,  like  any  other  private  property. 
Her  commission,  lieing  a  mere  permission  to  make  captures,  which  she  may  esereise 
or  not  at  her  option,  does  not  put  her  into  the  class  of  vessels  in  the  service  of  a  sov- 
ereign State.  But  the  government  giving  her  die  commission  is  responsible  for  her 
captm^s  made  under  it  jure  belli,  and  has  the  exclusive  riglit  to  adjudicate  upon  their 
validity,  as  mease  of  captures  made  by  apublic  ship.  K  we  inquire  into  such  captures, 
it  ia  only  fbr  the  purpose  of  redressing  violation  of  our  own  sovereign  rights.  In  such 
case,  we  make  no  distinction  between  those  made  by  privateers  and  those  made  by 
public  vessels ;  and  we  simply  undo  the  illegal  act,  by  releasing  the  prize.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  secure  compensation  to  the  belligerent  for  an  illegal  capture,  in  the  way 
of  damages ;  for  we  do  not  inquire  into  the  validity,  jure  belli,  of  the  capture,  as  be- 
tween the  parties.  That  would  be  not  vindicating  oar  own  .sovereign  autliority,  but 
aijjudicating  on  prize.  The  restitution  is  irrespective  of  the  validity  of  Oie  capture >ie 
belli,  and  Ibr  another  reason.  But  vessels  of  war  in  the  public  service  Me  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  public  sovereign  instrumentalities,  and  are  exempt  ftom 
seizure  by  judicial  tribunals.  Our  government  will  not  undertake  to  seize  and  pro- 
ceed against  such  a  vessel,  by  a  judicial  process  in  our  courts,  for  a  violation  of  our  htws 
committed  before  she  hecame  a  public  ship  of  war.  If  such  a  vessel  is  proceeded . 
against,  either  in  the  way  of  wrest,  or  dismissd  from  port,  or  refiis^  of  aright  to  enter, 
or  compelling  her  disarmarnent,  it  must  be  a  political  act  of  tlie  government,  on  its  in- 
ternational responsibility,  and  not  as  a  judicial  remedy  for  a  breach  of  municipal  law. 
It  is  not  remembered  that  Miy  instance  has  occurred  where  the  United  Slates  has  felt 
bound  or  entitled  to  resort  to  such  measures  against  a  public  ship.  The  truth  is,  such 
a  case  would  usually  be  settled  by  diplomatic  arrangement  between  the  government 
and  the  minister  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ship  belonged,  without  the  necessity  of 
overt  acts  against  the  ship.  The  case  of  the  Cassius  came  near  presenting  this  question 
to  our  government,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  resulted  otherwise.  In  some  eases  of  judicial 
proceedings  arising  out  of  the  South  American  war,  commissions  as  ships  of  war  were 
set  up ;  but  no  vessel  was  adjudged  forfeit  where  the  court  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
bona  Jide  a  public  vessel,  owned  and  commissioned  by  an  acknowledged  nationality. 


Before  1819,  there  were  no  Acts  of  Parliament  in  aid  of  British  neutrality.     There 
h'ere  statutes  prohibiting  enlistments  in  England  in  the  service  of  foreign  States,  but 
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contravene  the  law  which  interdicts  to  them  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  and  deserve  to  lose  their  goods  for  this 
violation  of  tlie  law.  (a) 

not  going  beyond  that.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  lfil4,  Great  Britain  engaged  not 
to  allow  arms  or  warlike  articles  to  lie  fUrni&lied  to  the  South  Anleriean  provinces 
then  in  insnrreclion.  But,  after  tlie  close  of  the  European  wars  in  1815,  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  enlisted  and  oi^anized  openly  in  England  to  serve  the  South  American 
provinces,  and  smled  in  armed  sliips  from  British  ports.  Spain  complained  of  this. 
The  existing  acts  prohibited  enlistment  into  the  service  of  recognized  goTemments 
only.  The  administration  then  proposed  the  act  of  1819,  which  has  generally  been 
known  as  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  It  extended  its  prohibition  of  belligerent  oper- 
ations so  as  to  include  the  service  of  revolted  provinces,  or  of  any  people  assuming  the 
exercise  of  powers  of  government.  The  adminiatration  had  before  it  the  American 
acts  of  1794  and  1818,  with  their  diplomatic  and  judicial  history.  The  advocates  of  the 
hill,  especially  Mr.  Canning,  passed  the  highest  eulogium  upon  the  American  system 
of  neutrality,  as  initiated  by  Washington,  with  the  support  of  Hamilton  and  Jefiferson, 
and  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  opposition  to  the  bill,  led  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  was  not  to  its  abstract  character,  "but  because  it  had,  at  the  time,  tlie  ap- 
pearance and  effect  of  aiding  Spain  by  a  new  prohibition  of  assistance  to  her  colonies 
in  their  revolt.  This  was  true ;  but  the  general  argument  on  the  abstract  right  of  such 
a  measure  was  unanswerable.  The  British  act  of  1819  ia  almost  in  the  terms  of  the 
American  acts.  A  striking  difference,  to  which  late  events  have  given  importance,  is 
n  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the 
s  these  liad  been  specially  added,  for  grave  reasons,  this  omission 
must  have  been  intentional.  They  authorize  local  revenue  officers  to  seize  vessels,  in 
esigensies,  for  probable  cause,  and  to  requu^  security.  We  have  seen  {/tnte  p.  661} 
that  it  is  the  practice  for  the  local  law-officers  also  of  the  United  States,  on  probable  cause, 
to  libel  and  arrest  vessels  for  alleged  violations  of  this  act,  without  waiting  for  authori- 
zation from  the  seat  of  government.  Under  the  British  act,  on  tlie  contrary,  if  has 
not  been  the  practice  for  tlie  local  officers  to  proceed  by  way  of  prevention  or  proba- 
ble cause.  Indeed,  when  that  was  done  by  the  government  itself  in  the  very  strong 
case  of  the  rams  [injra,  p,  573),  it  was  thought  to  have  assumed  a  grave  responsibility. 
In  IS23,  the  Whig  party,  under  the  lead  of  Lord  Althorp,  endeavored  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  act,  but  were  nnsuccessftil. 

In  1826,  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Turkey  that  English  aid  was  pvcn  to  the 
revolutionists  in  Greece,  Mr.  Canning  said  that  arms  might  be  sent  from  England 
as  merchandise,  and  that  it  was  "  only  when  the  elements  of  armament  are  combined 
that  they  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law ;  and,  if  tiiat  combination  does  not  take 
place  until  they  have  left  this  country,  we  cannot  interfere  with  them."  (Hansard, 
ssiv.  203.)  Here  Mr.  Canning  was  evidently  speaking  only  of  stopping  the  exporta- 
tion of  articles,  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  being  contraband  of  war.  Such  are  not,  in 
themselves,  liable  to  be  so  stopped.  Ho  did  not  have  under  discussion,  nor  refer  to  the 
tiuestion,  whether  a  person  violates  the  act  who  sends  out  jiarts  of  an  armament,  with 
tlie  intent  that  they  shall  be  combined.  It  would  seem  that  the  answer  must  depend 
upon  whether,  in  his  act,  hia  intent  is  to  do  in  England  his  part  of  the  fitting-out  of 
a  vessel  to  cruise  against  friendly  commerce.  If  a  part  of  the  actual  fitting  is  done  to 
Uie  vessel  there,  with  that  intent,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  be  guilty.  On  this  point, 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  British  statute  forfeits  only  the  vessel  and  such  materials,  &c., 

(u)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.    Des  Prises,  art.  7.    Pothier,  Traite  de  Propridt^, 
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The  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which  this  rule  is  attempted  to 
be  supported,  consists  in  "assuming,  what  requires  to  be  proved, 
that,  by  the  act  of  lading  his  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel, 

as  "belong  lo  or  are  on  board."  The  Americnn  act  forfeits  also  every  thing  ttiat 
"may  have  been  proeured  for  the  building  and  equipment."  The  argument  sug- 
gested by  this  difference  might,  in  a  close  case,  under  the  British  act,  avail  partici- 
pators, and  may  tend  to  show  that  it  is  designedly  less  stringent  tiian  the  American 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  preventive  powera. 

In  18S5,  Great  Britain  entered  into  the  quadruple  alliance  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  in  Ikvor  of  Queen  Isabella's  right  to  the  Spanish  throne.  An  Order  in  Coun- 
cil was  made  rela,\ing  the'  provisions  of  the  act  of  1819,  so  tkr  as  to  exempt  from  its 
penalties  British  subjects  entering  the  service  of  Isabella;  and  a  Spanish  legion  was 
formed  of  British  subjects,  commanded  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  The  prohibitions  and 
penalties  of  the  act  are  only  against  enlistments,  fittitige-ont,  equipments,  &e.,  leilh- 
out  the  fermusion  or  license  of  the  ting,  signified  by  sign-manual.  Orders  in  Council,  or 
proclamation.  The  nature  of  this  treaty  and  the  obligations  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  a  suspension  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  upon  the  international  rehitions 
of  Great  Britain,  are  flilly  treated  in  the  text,  §§  43S-480. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  active  intervention  to  vindicate  British  neutrality 
is  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Terceiia  affiiir,  in  1829-1880.  Dom  Pedro 
had  tetained  the  crown  of  Brazil,  and  renounced  that  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  his 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  under  whom  a  constitutional  government  was  established  in 
that  country.  Her  uncte,  Dom  Miguel,  attempted  the  overthrow  of  her  govern- 
ment by  civil  war,  in  which  he  was  at  first  successful.  The  government  of  Donna 
Maria  and  of  Dom  Pedro  called  upon  Great  Britain  to  lend  its  aid,  under  the  existing 
treaties,  to  secure  the  throne.  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  took  the  ground 
tiiat  the  treaty  did  not  contemplate  intervention  in  a  purely  ciril  war,  or  infernal 
contest  for  the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  only  a  protection  against  violence  from 
without;  and  Great  Britain  assumed  the  attitude  of  neutrality  between  the  parties  to 
tlie  civil  war.  A  groat  many  Portuguese  subjects  —  some  of  them  naval  and  military 
men  —  were  in  England,  and  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
fi'om  the  Channel  ports  in  aid  of  Donna  Maria.  The  British  Government  gave  notice 
to  the  Brazilian  Minister,  that  such  a  design  could  not  be  carried  out  in  British 
harbors.  And  the  government  took  the  active  measure,  entirely  beyond'any  require- 
nienta  or  authority  of  the  Foreign  Enhstaient  Act,  of  requiring  all  Portuguese  sus- 
pected of  these  designs,  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  the  coast.  The  Brazihan  Envoy 
stated  that  the  object  was  only  to  send  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  subjects,  unarmed,  in 
unarmed  mercliant  vessels,  to  Brazil.  Pom"  vessels,  not  armed  or  equipped  as  ves- 
sels of  war,  with  about  seven  hundred  officers  and  men,  also  unarmed  and  without 
munitions  of  war,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  under  charge  of  Count  Saldahna.  The 
British  Government,  suspecting  that  the  vessels  were  bound  to  Terceira  (one  of  the 
Azores,  which  had  remained  taithfhl  to  Donna  Maria),  despatched  a  naval  fbrce,  under 
Captain  Walpole,  with  orders  to  cruise  or  lie  at  or  near  the  ports  of  the  Azores,  and  in- 
tercept the  vessels,  and  prevent  their  landing  the  men.  Captain  Walpole,  intercepting 
the  vessels  off  Port  Praya,  tried  to  bring  them  to  by  blank  shots,  and,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, fired  ball,  by  which  one  man  was  killed  and  another  wounded.  Count  Sal- 
dahna  demanded  an  explanation,  when  Captain  Walpole  made  known  his  instructions, 
and  said  it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  tlie  vessels  going  to  any  of  the  Portuguese  islands. 
Count  Saldahna  replied  that  the  vessels  were  unarmed  and  Portuguese,  and  were 
botmd  to  an  island  under  Portuguese  authority ;  and,  protesting  ag^nst  the  forcible 
interruption  on  the  high  seas,  surrendered  Us  vassels  and  his  men  as  prisoners.    Cap- 
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the  neutral. submits  himself  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel;  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  goods  are  subjected  to  eapture  and 
confiscation  ex  re,  since  their  character  of  neutral  property  exempts 

tain  Walpole  refiieed  to  accept  the  surrender,  and  Ijild  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to 
any  pnrt  of  tlie  world  they  pleased,  except  the  Western  Islands.  Count  Saldahna 
refiised  to  give  up  his  purpose  of  going  there,  and  leti  himself  lo  the  forcible  control 
of  Captein  Walpole,  who  accompanied  the  yeseels  to  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
British  Chamiel,  where  he  left  them  and  returned  to  Terceira.  The  Portuguese 
vessels  put  into  a  French  port. 

This  act  of  the  British  Government  hecame  matter  of  earnest  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  ministry  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  warlike 
expedition,  fitted  out  under  a  fraudulent  pretence  of  heing  bound  to  Brazil;  and 
that  Great  Britain  was  compelled,  by  its  neutral  obligations,  to  prevent  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  force,  even  in  the  harbors  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  opposi- 
tion contended  that,  as  these  were  merchant-vessels  unarmed,  and  the  men  on  board 
noarined,  and  destined  lo  a  place  in  the  regular  dominions  of  Ihe  Queen  of  Portugal 
and  under  her  unresisted  government,  the  use  of  force  to  intercept  them  on  the  high 
seas,  and  prevent  their  reaching  their  destination,  and  to  compel  them  to  quit  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place,  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  and  an 
assnmption  of  jnrisdiction  on  the  high  seas  not  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  law  of  nations. 

A  decided  m^ority,  however,  of  each  house  of  Parliament,  — 126  to  31  in  the 
Lords,  and  191  to  78  in  the  Commons,  —  sustained  the  government.  (Hansard,  xxiii. 
780;  sxiv.  126.  Annual  Register,  Ixxi.  186.    Phillimore's  Intern,  Law,  iii.  2297-285.) 

The  construction  of  the  Poreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the  duties  of  tlie  British 
Government  to  the  United  States,  came  under  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  political  and 
judicial,  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Slates  ra  lSbl-5  The  royal  proclama- 
tion of  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebels,  and  of  neutrality,  called 
tlie  provisions  of  that  act  into  operation 

In  pursuance  of  the  rule  established  by  the  procl'unatjon  that  the  Confederates 
should  be  acknowledged  as  entitled  to  belligerent  rights  the  commissions  of  Jefierson 
Davis  to  all  vessels,  whetlier  as  public  ships  or  pnyateero,  w  ere  recognized  as  en- 
titling such  vessels  and  their  prizes  to  such  rights,  in  accordance  with  their  commis- 
sions.    (Case  of  the  Nashville,  ParlUmentary  Papers  of  1862.) 

The  Case  of  the  Alexandra,  The  American  Minister  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  tliis  vessel,  building  at  Liverpool,  and  presented  evidence  tondmg  to 
show  that  she  was  building  for  tlie  Confederate  Government.  This  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  tlie  vessel,  and  proceedings  for  forfeiture,  under  the  act  of  1819.  The 
vessel  was  claimed  by  Messrs.  Sillem.  The  information  charged  separately,  in 
several  counts,  that  certain  persons  named,  and  others  whose  names  were  un- 
known to  the  government,  did  equip,  and  in  another  cotint  did  furnish,  aad  in 
another  did  fit  out,  the  vessel ;  and,  in  other  counts,  charged  attempts  and  endeavors 
to  do  these  several  acts ;  and,  in  other  counts,  a  procuring  of  these  several  acts  to  be 
done ;  and,  in  others,  the  furnishing,  assisting,  and  being  concerned  in  the  doing  of 
these  several  acts ;  and  all,  with  the  intent  and  in  order  that  she  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Slates,  with  intent  to  cruise  against  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales,  &c.  The  defence,  technically  called  "the  plea,"  simply  denied  that  the 
vessel  was  fijrieit  for  the  supposed  causes  mentioned  in  the  intbnnation.  This  put  in 
issue  the  alleged  facts,  as  well  as  the  alleged  legal  result  of  the  Ucla,  if  proved. 

At  the  Iri^,  before  Chief  Baron  Pollock  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  evidence 
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them  from  this  liability.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  tliey  are  tliua 
liable  ex  delicto,  unless  it  be  first  proved  tliat  the  act  of  lading  them 
on  board  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.     It  is  therefore 

showed  that  the  resse!  was  not  completed;  that  her  proportiODS  and  style  were 
not  suited  for  a  merchant-vessel,  but  were  suiteti  for  a  raau-of-war;  tliat  her  bul- 
naiks,  &c.,  wore  of  the  strength  and  height  for  a  wBr-Tessel ;  and  left  no  reasonable 
doubt  tlmt  she  was  built  under  direclion  of,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  with 
^en(s  of,  the  Confederate  Government,  and  was  intended  hj  them  as  a  vessel  of  war 
to  cruise  against  the  United  States.  The  decision,  therefore,  depended  on  the  rules 
of  law.  The  Chief  Baron  ruled,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  Ihat  the  words  "  equip," 
&c.,  in  thia  statute,  implied  an  arming  for  hostile  purposes.  As  the  vessel  was  not 
ajmed,  and  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  arming,  this  ruhng  was  fetal  to  the  govern- 
ment's case.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  did  not  repeat  this  parlicnlar  ruling,  nor 
withdraw  it,  in  terms ;  but  charged  generally  that  the  principal  offence  of  actually 
equipping,  with  intent,  &e.,  couid  not  be  completed  unless  the  equipping  was  so  com- 
pleted in  British  territory  that  the  vessel  was  capable  of  hostile  operations,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  attempt  to  equip  must  he  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be  so 
completed  in  British  territory.  If  it  was  not  proved  that  the  plan,  in  which  the  de- 
fendants did  their  part,  was  to  make  her  a  vessel  ready  for  hostile  operations  while  in 
British  lemlory,  the  Crime  was  not  committed,  lie  ruled,  also,  that  it  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  to  build,  equip,  and  arm  a  vessel  entirely  fitted  for  war,  in  pursuance 
of  a  contract  with  a  belligerent  government  with  the  knowledge  that  that  government 
intended  to  use  her  in  the  existing  war,  if  the  parties  who  did  the  acts  of  fitting  and 
arming  did  not  intend  to  use  her  in  that  way  themselves,  but  only  to  make  and  sell 
her,  and  leave  the  belligerent  government  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  her.  He  nest 
instructed  the  jury  that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  have  been,  in  the  British 
port,  an  "arming"  of  ilie  vessel,  not  necessarily  at  all  points,  but  an  "arming,"  to 
complete  the  offence,  as  involved  in  the  "  equipping  "  &c.  of  a  vessel  for  cruising ; 
and  that,  as  t^i  the  charge  of  attempting  or  endeavoring  to  equip,  &c.,  with  the  intent, 
&c.,  it  must  have  been  an  intent  so  to  arm  and  equip  the  vessel  that  when  she  left 
port  she  should  be  fitted  for  hostile  operations ;  and  that  the  offence  would  not  be 
complete,  although  the  intent  all  along  had  been  that  she  should  be  used  as  a  cruiser 
when  armed,  if  the  purpose  was  to  put  the  arms  on  board  and  complete  her  lor 
hostile  operations,  at  a  place  b^ond  British  jariadiaion. 

Under  these  rulings,  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendants.  The  counsel  for  the  crown 
asked  for  a  bill  of  exceptions,  —  the  regular  inode  of  taking  up  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals the  questions  involved  in  the  rulings  of  the  judge ;  but  the  Chief  Baron  refused 
m  sign  the  bill  presented,  and  denied  that  his  rulings  and  instructions  were  as  repre- 
sented by  the  counsel  for  the  crown.  He  admitted  having  said,  in  an  earher  stage  of 
the  trial,  that  an  arming  wa?  necessary ;  hut  contended  that  his  instructions  in  them- 
selves qualified  that  ruling,  and  letl  it  open  to  the  jury  to  construe  the  act  as  not 
necessarily  requiring  an  arming  The  losing  parly,  by  the  English  practice,  has  no 
mode  of  proving  the  ruhngs  agamst  the  will  of  a  judge  who  declines  to  agree  that 
ho  ruled  as  alleged  in  the  bill  offered  to  him  ;■  and  so  the  appeal  is  lost.  The  counsel 
for  tlie  crown  resorted  to  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  addressed  to  the  ftill  Court  of 
Exchequer,  with  an  understanding  that  tliis  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  give  tliem  the  nght  of  aiipeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  eventually  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  although  they  doubted  its  operation.  On  (he  hearing  of  the 
arguments  for  a  new  trial,  one  of  the  judges  (Baron  Bramwell)  sustained  the  rulings 
of  the  Chief  Baron,  and  two  of  the  barons  (Channelland'Figot)  dissented  from  them. 
56tJ 
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■witli  reason  tliat  Bynkershoek  concludes  that  this  rule,  where 
merely  established  l)j  the  prize  ordinances  of  a  belligerent  power, 
cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles.     Where,  indeed,  it  is 

As  the  Chief  Baron  aat  on  this  hearing'  and  sustained  liis  own  ruling,  tlicre  was  an 
equally  divided  court.  It  seems  tliat  there  is  a  practice,  in  eucJi  cases,  for  the  junior 
judge  to  withdraw  his  judgment;  and,  as  this  happened  to  be  Baron  Pigot,  the  new 
trial  was  refuseii.  The  counsel  then  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
composed  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  Here  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  were  met  with  the  technical  objection,  which  they  had  apprehended 
from  the  first,  that  no  appeal  lay  from  a  reflisal  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  causes 
of  this  description.  This  olgection  was  sustained  by  the  m^ority  of  the  court; 
Chief  Justice  Cockbnm  and  Justices  Crompfon,  Blackburn,  and  Mellor  against  Chief 
Justice  Erie  and  JusticBs  Williams  and  Willes.  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  the  right  of  appeal  was  denied  by  a  vote  of  four  to  two ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury)  and  Lords  St,  Leonards,  Chelmsford,  and  Kingadown 
against  Lords  Cranworlh  and  Wensleydale. 

The  case  of  the  Alezaudra,  therefore,  settled  no  law.  It  only  settled,  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  that  case,  Hie  law  was  inaccessible.  The  refusal  of  the  Chief  Baron  to 
sign  the  bill  of  ex^ptions  of  itseli  cut  oft  the  crown  from  that  mode  of  appeal.  On 
th«  motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  the  fiill  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  two  judges  dissented 
from  and  one  sostamed  the  rulings  ot  the  Chief  Baron,  it  strangely  operated  ea  a 
sustammg  ot  the  rulings  and  refusal  of  a  new  trial,  from  the  accident  that  Baron 
Pigot  was  jumor  to  Baron  Bramwdl  Ilad  Baron  Pigot  been  the  senior,  or  bad 
their  opmiona  been  reversed,  there  would  have  been  a  new  trial.  After  a  thilure  on 
tiemotionlor  anew  trial  tJierewas  no  power  in  the  realm  fo  get  the  case  before  eitlier 
of  tlie  two  Courts  of  Appeal  expressly  provided  for  deciding  questions  of  law  Irom  the 
lower  courts.  The  learning,  zeal,  and  general  ability  shown  by  the  counsel  on  each 
side  were  honorable  to  the  profession.  The  mortification  felt  by  the  English  bar,  and 
by  all  interested  in  the  judicial  system  of  England,  was  so  generally  expressed  as  to 
have  BO  &r  passed  into  history  that  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be  referred  to  in  a 
treatise  on  international  law. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  eonstniclion  of 
the  statute  still  req.uire  attention.  The  Chief  Baron  was  of  opinion,  that  the  statute 
was  intended  onlsto  prohibit  the  complete  equipment  of  a  war-vessel  within  British 
territory,  so  that,  on  sailing  flrom  it,  she  should  be  in  condition  to  enter,upon  lawful 
hostilities,  with  a  commission  as  well  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  crew,  without  any 
ftirther  preparation  to  he  made  after  it  passed  beyond  British  territoiy ;  and  that,  on 
the  charge  of  so  atlemptiag  to  prepare  a  vessel,  it  must  appear  that  the  acts  done 
mere  part  of  a  plan  of  such  complete  equipment,  to  be  effected  within  British  territory, 
and  done  with  Uiat  purpose  and  intent.  And  he  further  held,  that,  where  the  comple- 
tion of  the  vessel  is  arrested,  the  acts  done  must  of  themselves,  and  in  their  own 
nature,  constitute  part  of  an  arming  or  purely  warlike  equipment. 

Baron  Bramwell  was  of  opinion,  that  the  equipment  must  be  "  itself  sueh  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  vessel  can  commit  hostilities;  and  that  no  equipment  which  gives 
no  means  of  attack  or  defence  is  within  the  act."  He  admitted  the  consequence  was 
that  a  vessel  could  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Liverpool  for  a  belligerent,  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  to  be  used  as  such,  and  sail  firom  that  port,  ready  for  hostilities  in  all  respects 
but  her  armament ;  and  that  the  armament  could  be  sent  by  the  same  parties,  by 
another  vessel,  at  the  same  time,  and  put  on  board  beyond  the  marine  league :  and 
"  thus  the  spirit  of  international  law  may  be  violated,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
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made  by  special  compact  the  equivalent  for  tlie  converse  maxim, 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  tliis  relaxation  of  belligerent  pre- 
tensions may  be  fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by 

raunicipnl  act  be  evaded."  As  to  the  attempt  to  e^nip,  he  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt 
the  Tessel  was  building  and  equipping  for  the  Confederates,  and  In  order  that  they 
might  use  her,  wlien  armed  and  equipped,  for  hostilities  againt  the  Federals.  But  I 
see  no  evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  arm  and  equip  her  in  the  Queen's  dominions, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  attack  or  defence." 

Baron  Channel!  said  lie  thought  it  clear  that  "there  must  be  an  equipment  for  war; 
and  that  an  equipment  which  cannot  be  used,  and  is  not  useful,  for  war,  will  not  do." 
But  in  case  the  equipments,  as  £ir  as  made,  do  not  by  their  own  nature  show  whether 
Hiey  are  for  war  or  not,  he  held  that  their  purpose  and  intent  could  be  shown  by  other 
evidence,  and,  among  other  proo6,  hy  the  intent  or  plan  of  the  parties  concerned.  In 
other  words,  he  held,  that,  if  the  equipments  actually  made  were  of  such  a  nature  that  ■ 
they  could  be  used  in  war,  but  yet  not  such  as  to  be  purely  warlike,  and  constituting, 
in  their  own  nature,  pure  warlike  equipments,  the  jury  might  solve  the  question  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  intent  and  purpose  with  which  they  were  made.  Think- 
ing that  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Baron  had  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  jury  on  these 
points  of  law,  where  they  were  bound  by  the  law  laid  down  he  naa  of  opmion  that 
there  should  be  a  new  trial. 

Baron  Pigot  held  that  there  must  be  an  intent  of  the  equipper  haimg  directly  for 
ila  object  the  employment  of  tlie  vessel  by  a  foreign  State  in  hostilities  and,  with  such 
intent,  "  a  contributory  equipment  of  some  kind  necessary  to  such  euiploymenl ; " 
and  that  it  was  evident  that  such  intent  need  not  be  derived  soielv  from  the  nature 
of  the  Equipment,  but  may  be  proved  tdiunde.  He  thought  the  charge  hkely  to  have 
misled  the  jury  on  this  point,  and  that  there  should  be  a  new  trial. 

So  lar  as  the  opinions  of  tlie  four  judges  of  the  Exchequer  are  an  indication  of  the 
legal  construction  of  the  statute  to  be  adopted  in  England,  there  is  not  only  no  danger, 
but  scarcely  any  inconvenience,  in  a  belligerent  filling  out  a  vessel  of  war  in  a  British 
port,  and  sailbg  direcOy  thence  to  begin  a  hostile  cruise,  provided  some  part  of  the 
equipment,  necessary  to  enable  her  to  be^n  hostile  operations  at  once,  is  kept  separate 
from  her  until  she  is  beyond  the  marine  league ;  although  that  part  may  be  contracted 
for,  provided,  and  sent  out  at  the  same  time,  and  put  on  hoard  beyond  the  marine 
league;  or,  in  the  words  of  Baron  Bramwell,  "the  spirit  of  international  law  vio- 
lated, and  tbe  spirit  and  letter  of  the  statute  evaded." 

Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  .^daros,  that,  if  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  should  be 
affirmed  in  the  highest  court  of  appeals,  and  become  the  niie  of  conduct  for  the  gov- 
ernment, "the  President  will,  as  he  tiiinks,  be  left  to  tmderstand  that  there  is  no  law 
in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  eflective  to  preserve  mutual  relatjons  of  forbearance 
between  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  tbe  only  point  where  they  are  exposed  to  infraction ; "  and  suggested,  for 
the  consideration  of  Her  M^esty's  Governjnent,  whether  "  Parliament  will  not  think 
it  just  and  expedient  to  amend  the  existing  statute  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  what  tbe 
two  governments  actually  believe  it  ought  now  to  accomplish.  In  case  of  such  an 
appeal,  the  President  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Congress  for  an  equivalent 
amendment  of  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  de- 
sire such  a  proceeding,  although  here  such  an  amendment  is  not  deemed  necessary." 
He  adds,  that,  if  the  statute  should  be  construed  and  acted  upon  in  accordance  with 
the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron,  and  not  amended  by  Parliament,  "there  will  he  left 
to  the  United  States  no  alternative  but  to  protect  thepiselves  and  their  commerce 
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the  neutral,  tliat  enemy  ehips  should  make  enemy  goods.  Tliese  two 
maxims  have  been,  in  fact,  commonly  thus  coupled  in  the  various 
treaties  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  simplify  the  judicial  in- 

against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports,  as  against  the  naval  forces  of  a 
public  enemy ;  and  also  to  claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  all  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  heretofore  committed,  or  shall  hereafter  commit,  against 
this  goveminent  and  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States."  To  thia  end,  he  adds,  that 
the  United  States,  if  the  navy  is  not  sufficient,  will  resort  to  the  use  of  privateers. 
(Mr  Sew-u^l  to  Mr.  Adams,  July  16, 186S':  Dipl.  Corr.  1863,  p.  308.)  Mr.  Adams 
accordingly  proposed  to  Earl  Russell  that  the  statute  should  be  made  more  efficacious. 
At  the  ame  time,  a  memorial  from  ship-owners  of  LiTetpooI  had  suggested  the 
midequacy  of  tlie  statute.  Earl  Russell  expressed  his  willingness  to  propose  amend- 
ments on  the  condition  that  the  same  should  be  adopted  in  the  American  act.  To 
this  the  American  Government  assented;  but,  when  Mr.  Adams  communicated 
their  assent,  Eari  Russell  said  Her  M^esty's  Government  had  reconsidered  the 
matter  and  declined  to  propose  amendments.  (Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  May 
20  1&65  )  To  the  close  of  the  war,  no  amendment  to  the  act  was  proposed  to  Par- 
himent 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  Captain  Bullet;^,  of  the  Conlederate  uavy, 
an  eneigetic  and  capable  man,  had  his  headquarters  at  Liverpool  as  agent  of  that 
government  for  purchasing,  bnilding,  and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  from  that  port, 
where  1  s  person  and  office  were  alike  perfectly  well  known.  They  had  also  tliere 
diaburs  i  g  officers ;  and  Messrs.  Frazer,  Trenholra,  &  Co.  (a  Charleston  house,  witli  a 
branch  in  Liverpooi),  and  other  flrmi,.were  notoriously  their  financial  agents.  Their 
prtctice  WIS  to  fit  out  ships  completely  ready  for  hostile  operations  in  all  respects, 
except  the  armament,  ammunition,  and  full  crew,  and,  sailing  ti^m  Liverpool  or  Glas- 
gow to  lake  in  the  armament  and  men,  &c.,  either  at  some  small  port  on  tiie  English 
or  French  coast,  or  at  the  West  Indies ;  the  same  having  been  collected  and  enlisted 
at  Liverpool,  and  sent  thence  at  the  same  time  in  auotlier  vessel.  These  acts  were 
watched  and  reported  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  vigilance  of  the  American  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Dudley,  and  by  Mm  laid  before  Earl  Russell.  (See,  especially,  letter  of  Eeb. 
9,  1863.)  The  vessels  so  equipped  and  armed  mostly  made  no  attempts  lo  visit  a  Con- 
federate port,  and  went  at  once  upon  their  hostile  croises.  In  this  way,  several 
got  to  sea,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  the  Alabama,  Shenandoah, 
.  Florida,  and  Geoi^la.  Between  their  cruises,  these  vessels  put  into  British  ports  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  woiid,  where  they  received  hacpitalities,  obtained  supplies  of 
coal  and  stores,  and  made  repairs.  Most  of  them  Sver  visited  a  Confederate  port. 
The  commissions  of  their  commanders  and  officers  were  generally  issued  by  the  agent 
of  the  Confederacy  in  England,  who  was  empowered  thereto.  The  Orelo  or  Florida 
was  complained  of  by  Mr.  Adams,  Feb.  19,  1862,  as  fitting  out  at  Liverpool  for  the 
rehel  service.  She  sailed,  without  armament,  March  22 ;  was  arrested  and  tried  at 
Nassau,  and  acquitted  on  tlie  ground  that  she  had  done  no  illegal  act  in  the  Bahamas. 
She  went  to  Mobile,  and  took  on  board  her  armament,  and  thence  proceeded  on  her 
cruise,  having  run  the  blockade  in  front  of  Mobile.  Her  career  ended  by  her  seizure 
in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  October,  1864,  by  the  United  Slates  ship  Wachusett.  The 
Alabama  was  complained  of  Jmie  28, 1862  ;  sidled  from  Liverpool,  July  29,  unarmed; 
came  to  anchor  in  a  small  harbor  near  Holyhead,  and  there  received  a  part  of  her 
crew,  enlisted  at  Liverpool  for  the  hostile  cruise,  and  taken  to  her  in  a  tug-boat  from 
that  port ;  thence  went  to  the  Azores,  took  in  her  armament  firon  two  vessels  which 
brought  it  to  her  fiiim  Liverpool,  and  proceeded  upon  her  cruise.     She  destroyed 
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quiriea  into  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by 
resolving  them  into  the  mere  question  of  the  national  character 
of  the  ship. 

a  great  many  American  merchant-yesaels,  cruised  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  re- 
ceived hospitalities  and  supplies  at  British  ports.  She  was  destroyed  by  the  United 
States  ship  Kearsarge,  in  the  British  Channel,  June  19, 1864.  Four  British  Kaval-Ee- 
serve  men,  who  had  shipped  in  her,  had  their  names  struck  off  tlie  list,  by  order  of  Feb. 
27,  1868.  The  Georgia  or  Japan  sailed  from  Greenock  2d  April,  1863,  and,  in  a  smaU 
French  port  in  the  Channel,  received  her  armament,  officers,  and  war-crew,  who  came 
to  her  from  Liverpool  in  a  small  steamer,  the  Alar,  with  one  of  the  firm  of  Jones  & 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  rebel  agents.  The  complaint  against  the  vessel  did  not  reach  the 
Foreign  Office  until  she  liad  s^led.  Although  a  complaint  was  made  against  the  Alar, 
she  waa  not  prosecuted :  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  advising  that  she  had  committed 
no  ofTence.  Jones  &  Ilighat  were  tried  for  enlisting  men  at  Liverpool  for  the  rebel  ser- 
Tico,  convicted,  and  fined  fifty  pounds  each.  The  Georgia  destroyed  many  vessels ; 
received  saylum  and  supplies  in  British  ports ;  disarmed  herself,  and  returned  to  Liver- 
pool, where  she  waa  said  to  have  been  sold  by  her  owners  to  Mr.  Bales,  who  filled  her 
Silt  for  sea  as  a  mail  an3  merchant  vessel.  She  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  ship 
Niagara,  and  sent  to  Boston  as  a  prize,  where  proceedings  against  her  are  now  (1866) 
pending.  Mr.  Adams  protested  against  her  being  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Liverpool 
and  sent  again  to  sea,  without  proceedings  against  her  for  detention  or  trial.  A 
man  named  Campbell  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  fitting  her  out,  pleaded  guilty, 
but  was  discharged  on  his  recognizance.  The  history  of  the  Aiesandra  has  been  given 
above.  The  Rappahannock:  This  was  a  British  naval  vessel,  flie  Victor,  sold  to 
Messrs.  Coleman  in  October,  1863.  She  sailed  from  Sheemeas,  with  riggers  and 
others  on  board,  in  an  incompleted  state,  and  went  to  a  French  port,  where  she  was 
not  able  to  arm  herself  or  get  to  sea  during  the  wax.  Bnmball,  the  chief  of  the  royal 
outfitting  department  at  Sheemess  Dockyard,  waa  tried  and  ac[[uitled.  Ko  others 
were  prosecuted  for  this  offence-  Three  men  (Seymour,  Cunningham,  and  Buchanan) 
were  tried  for  being  engaged  in  fitting  lier  out,  and,  pleading  guilty,  were  discharged 
on  their  recognizances,  without  pimishment.  The  SAenandooJi  or  Sea  King;  This 
vessel,  an  English  trading-steamer,  sailed  fium  London  Oct-  8,  1864,  proceeded  to 
Fnnchal,  and  there  took  in  her  armament  and  war-crew  from  the  British  steamer 
Laurel,  Captain  Corbett,  which  was  sent  out  from  Liverpool  for  that  purpose,  at  the  same 
lime  the  Sea  King  left  London.  The  Laurel  returned  to  England.  No  proceedings 
were  had  against  her.  Captai^Corbett  was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  Slienaudoah 
went  to  Melbourne,  where  sh^got  repairs  and  stores  and  enlisted  more  men,  and 
wont  to  sea,  burning  a  great  number  of  American  whalemen  in  ttie  Arctic  seas, 
some  of  whicii  she  destroyed  after  being  informed  of  the  end  of  the  Confederacy  and 
war.  She  returned  to  Liverpool,  where  her  commander,  Waddell,  made  a  report  to 
Earl  Eussefi,  and  gave  up  the  vessel  to  the  British  GoverDmeut,  who  handed  her  over 
to  the  American  Consul  at  Iiiverpool,  the  Confederacy  havmg  come  U>  an  end.  The 
Pampero  or  Conftm .-  This  vessel  was  building  in  the  Clyde,  was  complained  of  by  Mr. 
Adams,  seized,  and,  there  being  no  defence,  was  held  by  the  crown  until  the  end  of  the 
war.-  The  United  States  Government  always  continued  its  remonstrance  against  allow- 
ing any  armed  vessel  luider  the  Confederate  flag  an  asylum  )br  herself  or  her  prizes,  — 
to  preserve  its  protest  against  the  recognition  of  belligerency.  But,  heyond  that,  it  re- 
monstrated against  allowing  asylum,  necessary  supplies  and  repairs,  and  departure  to 
sea,  —  I  with  the  holding-back,  of  United  Slates  vessels  for  twenty-four  hours  thereafter) 
to  vessels  under  the  Confederate  flag,  cruising  against  our  commerce,  which  had  been 
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§  445.  The  two  maxims  are  not,  however,  inseparable,  xhetwo 
The  primitive  law,  independently  of  international  com-  ?."f'"^  °^ 
pact,  rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that  war  eivea  a  right /'fe 9™'', 
to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives  no  right  to  »),^  e»ems 
capture  tlie  goods  of  a  friend.  ITie  right  to  capture  an  ^^^^riiy 
enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where  the  '^'""'^"* 

fitted  out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  that  purpose,  in  British  ports,  and  had  escaped  or 
been  allowed  to  depart  theretrom  before  arrest. 

Early  in  1863,  the  Messrs.  Laird  at  Liverpool  were  found  to  be  building  two  iron- 
clad steam  rams,  professedly  for  a  French  house,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  Earl  Russell 
on  the  subject,  with  affidavits  tending  to  proTe  that  tliey  were  building  for  the  rebel 
government,  and  under  direction  of  Its  agents.  At  first.  Earl  Russell  replied  that 
the  government  were  advised  there  was  no  cause  for  interference.  In  his  letter  of  July 
11,  18G3,  Mr.  Adams  says  that  the  building  and  sending-out  such  vessels  as  rama  — 
instruments  of  war  in  themselves,  though  without  guns,  and  destined  of  coarse  for 
purely  warlike  objects  —  "will  be  regarded  by  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  as  tantamount  to  a  participation  in  the  war  by  tlie  people  of  Great 
Britain,  to  a  degree  which,  if  cot  seasonably  prevented,  cannot  liil  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  botli  countries."  On  the  14th  August,  1863,  he  fiirnished  more 
evidence,  and  said,  "  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  your  lordship  an  adeguate  idea  of 
the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  created  in  tlie  different  ports  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thought  that  instruments  of  injury  of  so  formidable  a  character  continue  to  threaten 
their  safety,  as  issuing  from  Uie  porta  of  Great  Britain."  Earl  Russell's  reply,  of 
Sept.  1,  showed  that  the  government  was  not  disposed  to  make  a  seizure,  on  the 
evidence.  Sept.  3,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  writes  again  to  Earl  Russell  his  conviction 
that  the  rams  are  intended  for  the  rebel  service,  and  are  nearly  ready  for  sea.  He 
adds,  "I  feel  it  my  painfiU  duly  to  make  known  to  your  lordship,  that.  In  some 
respects,  it  [the  previous  letter]  has  fallen  short  in  espressing  the  earnestness  with 
which  I  have  been,  in  the  interval,  directed  to  describe  the  grave  nature  of  the  situalion 
in  which  both  countries  must  be  placed  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  committed 
against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  by  either  of  these  formidable 
vessels."  On  the  4th  September,  Mr.  Adams  commimicated  more  proofe  of  the  desti- 
nation of  the  rams,  and  tlieir  apparent  immediate  departure,  and  adds,  "  I  beg  your 
lordship's  permission  to  record,  in  the  name  of  my  government,  this  last  solemn 
protest  ag^nst  the  commission  of  such  an  act  of  hostJUty  against  a  friendly  nation." 
The  same  day.  Earl  Russell  replies,  that  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  "  is  under 
the  serious  and  anxious  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government."  On  the  5th 
Septomber,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  again,  that  one  of  the  ironclads  is  "  on  the  point  of 
departure  from  this  kingdom  on  its  hostile  errand  against  tlie  United  States."  He 
adds,  after  describing  the  essentially  warlike  charaeterandgreat  power  of  these  rams, 
"  It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war."  He 
declined  to  repeat  his  arguments,  and,  with  this  letter,  dosed  the  subject.  It  was  left 
to  be  understood  thai  tlie  sailing  of  tlie  rams  would  be  —  not  a  probable  cause  of  war, 
but  war  itself.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  receivedt-a. Jotter  from  Earl  Russell, 
announcing  that  the  govemmeat  had  issued  orders  to  ptefent  their  departure. 

The  rams  w6re  seized,  and,  after  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  the  govern- 
ment bought  them  of  the  Messrs.  Laird  for  the  navy,  and  so  closed  the  question  with 
the  United  States.  The  opposition,  under  Earl  Derby  and  I«rd  Chelmsford  in  the 
Lords,  aud  Sir  Hugh  C^ms  and  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  in 
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goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  them  fi-oin  capture. 
We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  not 
such  a  place.     The  exemption  of  neutral  property  from  capture 

the  Commons,  attacked  the  goyemment  for  having  made  the  soizm'e  in  violation 
ol  law,  and  without  sufficient  proofs.  The  course  of  the  governioent  was  defended 
by  Eftrl  Eussell  and  the  Duke  of  ArgjU  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Attorney-General, 
Sir  R.  Palmer,  in  the  Commons.  In  these  debates,  the  government  distinctly  ad- 
mitted their  obligation  to  give  to  the  United  States  their  rights  under  the  hin  of 
nations,  whether  Acts  of  Parliament  fnmisbed  the  means  or  not ;  and  justified  the 
arrest  on  the  ground  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  stopping  the  departure  of  vessels  of 
such  a  character,  under  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion.  Subse([uent  events 
Bhoired  that  the  rams  were  built  and  destined  for  immediate  rebel  service,  and  (hat 
the  statements  made  to  the  government  by  t^e  builders  were  fraudulent.  {London 
Times  of  11th  February  and  !3th  April,  and  Annual  Begister,  1864,  pp.  125-129.)  Be- 
fore hearing  of  the  result,  Mr.  Seward  had  written  to  Mr.  Adams  (Sept.  5, 1863,  Dipl. 
Corr.  1868,  p.  369),  that,  if  the  rams  sailed,  and  attacked  our  blockade  or  ports,  it 
would  "  make  a  retaliatory  war  inevitable." 

At  tlie  close  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  correspondence  with  Earl  Eussell, 
begmning  April  7,  1865,  and  closing  with  a  letter  of  Bov.  3,  1865,  reviews  the  al- 
leged Mlures  of  Great  Britain  to  flilfll  lier  obligations  as  a  neutral,  and  demands 
componsalion  for  Uie  injuries  resulting  thereby  to  the  United  States. 

In  his  letter  of  April  7,  Mr.  Adams  argues  that  formidable  vessels  of  war  have 
gone  from  British  ports,  and  entered  at  once  on  their  hostile  career,  without  ever 
visiting  a  port  of  the  Confederacy, — the  crews  and  armament  being  British,  as  well  as 
the  vessels  and  their  stores ;  that  these  have  t>een  procured  by  rebel  agencies  openly 
employed  in  Liverpool;  that  these  acta  have  been  in  violation  of  our  rights,  and 
been  caused  by  the  feet  that  Great  Britain  accorded  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebels 
in  an  "  unprecedented  and  precipitate  manner  ;  "  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
etanees,  this  amounted  to  a  creation  of  the  maritime  belligerent  powers  of  the  rebels 
out  of  Bntish  materials,  the  result  of  which  had  been  the  gradual  transfer  of  com- 
merce Iroin  American  to  British  flags  and  vessels. 

Earl  Eussell,  May  i,  1865,  defends  the  course  of  Great  Britain  in  recognizing  bel- 
ligerency, and  denies  any  liability  for  any  actual  or  supposed  consequences  thereof. 
As  to  the  building  and  equipping  of  vessels,  he  enters  into  particulars  as  to  the 
Alabama,  Shenandoah,  and  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  govemmeut 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  did  its  duty  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  such  violations  of 
law ;  and  takes  the  ground,  that,  if  the  government  does  that,  it  is  not  answerable  for 
the  consequences  if  a  vessel  is  fitted  out  and  sails  &om  Great  Britain,  in  violation 
of  her  laws,  and  commits  hostilities  beyond  her  jurisdiction.  He  cited  the  course  taken 
by  the  United  Stales  on  the  complaints  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  the  civil  wars 
is  South  America,  as  precedents  to  the  point  that  a  nation  is  not  expected  to  make 
compensation  where  it  considers  itself  to  have  executed  lis  laws  with  fidelity,  although 
breaches  of  neutrahty  have  been  committed,  and  caused  serious  loss  to  another  nation, 
(See  this  note,  ante.  pp.  659,  560,) 

Mr  Adams,  on  the  20th  May,  replies,  reviewing  the  subject.  He  insists  that  the 
origmal  cause  was  the  improper  according  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebels,  the  direct 
consequence  of  which,  he  insiste,  was  the  creation  in  England  of  all  tlie  maritime 
power  they  had  ;  and  that,  if  the  government  could  not  repress  violations  of  law  arising 
from  this  leeognition,  they  were  responsible  by  reason  of  having  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity and  occasion.  He  enters  into  details  as  to  the  equipping  and  saihng  of  vessels 
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has  no  other  exceptions  than  those  arising  from  the  carrying  of 
contraband,  breach  of  blockade,  and  other  analogoiis  casea,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  neutral  gives  to  the  belligerent  a  right  to  treat 

to  show,  that,  esperaally  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  the  departure  was  owing  lo  tho 
unconcealed  sympathy,  connivance,  and  neglect  of  officials  hetwecn  the  Minister 
and  the  vessel  herself.  He  urges,  that,  after  experience  had  shown  the  inefficiency  of 
the  slatutee  as  espounded,  the  United  States  had  suggested  amendments,  and  oflered 
co-operation  in  malting  them;  hut  that  the  British  Government  had  deliberately  refosed 
to  propose  changee  to  Parliament,  after  once  agreeing  to  do  so,  and  thereby  became 
reaponejhle  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  statutes.  He  states  the  rule  as  unqiiestionable, 
that  a  want  of  statute  provisions  is  never  a  justification  to  a  nation,  and  cannot  be  even 
an  excuse  or  apology,  after  the  want  is  known  and  opportumty  is  open  for  supplying  it. 
He  refers  to  the  lact  that  the  British  statutes  want  those  very  preventive  provisions 
which  the  United  States  added  to  the  act  in  1817,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Portuguese 
Minister,  under  circumstances  somewhat  like.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Spaio  and  Portugal,  beside  the  immediate  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Portugal  to  amend  the  laws,  citizens  of  the  South  Amcncan  States  in  revolt  were 
prosecuted  hy  the  United  States  for  violations  of  her  neutmhtj  laws,  while  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  insurrection  were  openly  residing  in  England,  alid  engaged  as 
agents  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  fitting  out  vessels,  notoriously  in  violation 
of  her  laws,  yet  not  one  had  been  prosecuted,  although  requests  to  that  effect  had 
been  made  and  evidence  furnished.  The  United  States  did  make  compensation  t<i 
Spain  for  the  Miranda  expedition,  and  other  demands,  by  accepting  them  as  fair 
equivalents  for  their  own  demands  against  Spain,  in  the  treaty  of  1819,  He  com- 
plains, that,  after  the  Alabama  had,  as  Lord  Russell  says,  escaped  from  Great  Britain, 
— having,  as  the  government  now  admit  by  ordering  her  arrest,  though  too  late, 
violated  their  laws  of  neutrality,  —  she  had  since  visited  British  porta  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  been  received  with  honor  and  hospitality ;  and  cites  a  passage  from 
Hautefeuille,  to  the  effect  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  offended  nation  can 
detain  and  disarm  a  vessel  of  war,  or,  if  out  of  her  control,  demand  her  disarmament, 
and  the  restitution  of  her  prizes. 

Any.  80,  Hi65,  Earl  Riissdt  to  Mr,  Adams:  Hia  lordship  re-argues  tho  recognition  of 
belligerency,  —  contending  that  the  case  was  sui  generis,  and  that  the  tacts  existing 
and  known,  as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  demanded  the  recognition  by 
Great  Britain  at  once,  in  justice  to  the  United  States  Mid  herself  as  well  as  lo  the 
Confederates ;  that,  by  recognizing  belligerency  in  both  parties,  it  admitted  the  right 
of  the  United  Slates  to  blockade  all  her  own  ports  ag^nat  British  commerce,  and  to 
stop  and  search  all  British  vessels  at  sea.  He  te-examines  the  fects  as  to  the  escape 
of  vessels  fitted  out  unlawfiiUy,  and  contends  that  the  British  Government  did  its  duty 
in  good  tMth.  As  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  says  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment was  Hot  to  alter  the  law,  unless,  after  sufficient  trial,  it  should  be  proved  to  be 
practical^  inadequate ;  and  contends  that  the  existing  law  had  not  been  so  proved, 
and  that  it  was  not  certain  that  possible  alterations  would  enable  more  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  prevention.  He  reviews  the  relations  of  Portugal  with  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  position,  that  a  nation  must  judge  for  itself  whether 
it  has  done  its  du^  honestly,  and  ts  not  liable  for  captures  made  beyond  its  jurisdic- 
tion by  vessels  which  have,  within  its  jurisdiction,  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  its 
laws.  He  refuses  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  on  the  ground  that  tiie  decision 
of  the  umpire  must  depend  upon  the  answer  to  two  questions,  neither  of  whidi  Great 
Etilain  could  put  to  arbitration  with  due  regard  to  her  owa  dignity  and  character,  — 
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bis  property  as  enemy's  property.  The  neutral  flag  constitutes  no 
protection  to  an  enemy's  property,  and  the  belligoront  flag  com- 
municates no  hostile  character  to  neutral  property.     States  have 

Jtrsl,  whether  the  government  has  acted  with  good  &ith  and  due  diligence  in  esecnting 
its  laws ;  and,  second,  whether  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  properly  nndersMod  the 
British  statutes  when  they  had  advised  against  legal  proceedings. 

Fd.  18,  1866,  Mr.  Adams  lo  Earl  RnsselL-  After  re-arguing  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  belligerency,  and  the  cases  of  Spdn  and  Portugal,  Mr.  Adams  says 
that  the  complaint  of  the  United  Slates  (beyond  Hie  oripnal  and  main  one  of  hasty 
recognition  of  belligerency)  is,  that  the  meaeares  for  prevention  were,  in  fiict,  feeble 
and  lardy ;  and  the  statutes,  as  construed  and  acted  upon,  were  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  United  States;  and  proposals  to  amend  them  were  refused, 
although  they  were  defective  in  the  very  points  in  wliich  they  omitted  the  preventive 
provisions  of  the  American  acts.  It  is  not  enongh,  he  says,  for  a  government  even  to 
execute  its  statutes  in  good  faith,  if  they  are  insufficient. 

Oct.  17,  1865 :  Mr.  Adams  says,  that,  in  view  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
British  Government  for  refiising  an  arbitration,  no  proposal  of  that  kind  for  the  settle- 
ment of  existing  differences  will  henceforward  be  insisted  upon  or  submitted  by  the 
United  States. 

Nov.  8,  1865 :  Earl  Russell  goes  once  more  over  the  ground  previously  examined, 
as  to  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
course  of  Great  Britain  during  this  war.  As  to  the  foreign  enlistment  acts,  he 
admits  that  the  British  act  has  "  not  proved,  upon  trial,  to  be  completely  efficacious ; " 
but  contends  that  the  American  act,  with  its  additional  clauses,  proved  not  more  so ; 
and  proposes  tliat  the  two  governments  should  now  agree  upon  some  amendments 
to  be  made  to  the  neutrality  acts. 

Having  declared  tliat  Great  Britain  would  not  submit  to  arbitration  any  subject 
which  involved  the  question  whether  the  Government,  by  any  of  its  officials,  had 
feilfed  to  act  witli  due  diligence,  or  had  rightly  construed  its  own  statutes,  he  proposed 
a  commission  to  settle  any  claims,  not  involving  those  points,  which  the  two  govern- 
ments might  agree  to  submit  to  it.  (This  correspondence  is  in  Supplements  to  Uie 
London  Gazette  of  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  11,  1866.) 

Mr.  Adanis  to  Earl  Rassdl,  Od.  21,  1866,  lakes  up  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  holds  the  British  Government  responsible  for  tl)e  captures  made  hy  this  vessel,  on 
the  ground  of  the  manner  of  her  outfit,  and  the  course  of  the  British  Government 
towards  her  since  her  career  began.  He  says,  that,  when  the  Kearsarge  destroyed  the 
Alabama,  her  crew  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Kearsarge,  but  were  taken 
away  and  landed  in  England  by  a  private  English  vessel,  the  Deerhonnd ;  and  iJiat  he 
then  (6th  September,  1864)  represented  that  many  of  these  men  were  British  sulgeets, 
some  being  on  the  Kaval-Reserve  list,  and  were  stUl  under  pay  and  engagement  to  join 
some  other  vessel  fi.tting  out  in  England  to  take  the  place  of  the  Alabama.  (tOth  No- 
vember, 1864) ;  that  Earl  Russell  limited  his  reply  to  maintaining  a  right  of  asylum  in 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  beihgerents  not  violating  British  laws,  and  no  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  their  new  enterprise  being  entered  upon ;  that  the  steamer  Sea  King, 
fitted  for  war  in  all  respects  except  armament  an^  ammunition,  sailed  from  London 
Oct.  8,  and  her  consort,  the  Laurel,  from  Liverpool  the  next  day,  —  having  on 
board  many  of  these  men  from  the  Alabama,  and  tlie  armament  and  munitions  of  the 
Sea  King  in  her  hold ;  and  the  two  vessels  met  at  Madeira,  where  the  Sea  King, 
calling  herself  the  Shenandoah,  completed  her  outfit  for  war,  aud  began  her  cruise. 
She  never  visited,  or  attempted  to  visit,  a  Confederate  port,  and  earned  no  national 
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changed  this  simple  and  natural  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  as  they  believed  it 
to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the  one  maxim,  that  free  ships  make 

eharaeterietic  which  ahe  did  not  fake  with  her  from  British  soil.  Tlie  iiritiah  Gov- 
ernment did  not  denounce  the  traosaclion,  and  deny  asylum  or  countenance  to  the 
ressel ;  but  accepted  the  result  as  legitimate,  and  directed  that  the  Shenandoah  Should 
liave,  in  all  British  ports,  the  privileges  of  a  regularly  commissioned  public  ship  of 
war  of  a  helUgerent ;  and,  under  that  rule,  she  received  supplies  in  British  dependen- 
cies, which  enabled  her  to  keep  the  seas  and  destroy  American  commerce,  even  after 
the  nationality  whose  flag  she  purported  to  carry  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Adams  then  restates  the  case  as  to  the  rehel  agency  in  Liverpool,  and  says  that 
the  Naval  Bureau  of  the  rebel  States  was,  in  &ot,  at  Liverpool,  and  not  at  Richmond ; 
that  Captain  Bulloch,  the  head  of  that  bureau,  and  the  otlier  well-linown  naval  and 
financial  agents,  there  built  or  bought  vessels,  enlisted  men,  obtained  armaments 
and  suppUea  of  every  kind  for  them,  prqjecled  tlieir  craisea,  regularly  paid  the  officers 
and  men,  gave  out  their  commissions,  and  directed  their  movements.  Of  all  this,  he 
had  fiicnished  conclusive  evidence  to  the  British  Government ;  yet  no  efibrt  was 
made,  even  the  slightest,  to  prevent  these  acts  or  punish  these  persons.  At  the  same 
time,  a  few  Enghshnen  were  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  a  subordinate  character 
under  these  men,  which  resulted  either  m  acqmttala,  or  discharges  on  recognizance, 
or  small  fines.  The  British  Government  admitted  the  authonlj  of  Captain  Bulloch 
to  act  for  his  government  by  using  him  as  a  medium  for  transmitting  orders  to 
the  Shenandoah  to  stop  her  cruise,  after  the  rebel  goiernment  had  ceased  to  exist. 
These  facts  leave  no  donht,  nou;,  that  the  seat  of  the  rebel  naval  administration  was 
at  Liverpool,  and  tliat  Captain  Bulloch  was  its  chief. 

Nov.  7,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  lo  the  Earl  of  Clorendmi:  Kefers  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Shenandoah  in  Liverpool,  and  demands  that  she  be  given  up  to  his  government,  that 
it  may  be  secnreagsdnstarenewalof  her  depredations.  He  suggests  tliat  the  ravages 
by  this  vessel  seem  to  have  been  continued  after  her  commander  knew  his  government 
bad  ceased  to  exist ;  and  tliat  the  British  Government  should  tate  such  measores,  at 
its  discretion,  as  that  statement  rendered  proper. 

Nov.  11,  1866,  Earl  of  ChreadBa  to  Mr.  Adams!  Informs  Mr.  Adams  that  tlie 
Shenandoah  has  been  surrendered  to  the  British  Government,  and  by  that  govern- 
ment is  delivered  up  to  tlie  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool.  He  says  there  is 
not  snfflclent  legal  evidence  in  possession  of  the  government  to  prove  that  Captain 
WaddeU  continued  hostilities  under  such  circumstances  aa  to  constitute  piracy  jure 
jend'iun,  and  to  warrant  the  detention  of  any  of  her  crew  whoai-e  foreigners;  and  that, 
upon  a  master  of  her  crew,  the  officer  was  not  satisfied  that  any  on  board  were  known 
as  British  subjects.     They  were  all,  therefore,  discliarged. 

Nob.  H,  1865,  Mr.  Adains  to  Earl  of  Clarendon :  Mr.  Adams  replies,  tliat,  in  his 
opinion,  the  evidence  he  had  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  vraa  such  as  to  make  the 
release  of  these  men  a  caase  of  just  disappointment  to  the  United  States. 

Nov.  n,  1865,  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Adams :  Says  that  the  papers  sent  by  Mr. 
Adams,  if  they  contained  sufficient  proofs,  which  he  denies,  conld  not  be  received  by 
any  magistrate  as  competent,  but  that  the  personal  presence  of  witnesses  would  be 
necessary. 

Nov.  18, 1865,  Lord  Clarendon  replies  at  length  io  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  21st  Octo- 
ber to  his  predecessor.  Earl  Russell.  As  to  the  crew  of  tiie  Alabama,  they  were 
entitled  to  asylum  in  England,  wliatever  they  may  have  done  beyond  British  juris- 
diction which  was  not  a  violation  of  British  law  or  the  law  of  nations ;  and,  as  to 
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free  goods,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition,  that 
enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  tliat  neutral  bot- 
toms shall  make  neutral  goods,  is  a  concession  made  hy  tlie  belli- 

tlie  fonner,  that  no  evidence  was  furnished  the  British  GoTemment  that  any  of  them 
were  British  subjects  irho  had  luilawflilly  enlisted  iu  die  Confederate  senice,  or 
foreigners  who  violated  British  law,  or  were  sul:geGt  to  extnidLtion ;  and  that  the 
government  could  not  detain  them,  or  reftise  them  asylum,  on  the  suspicion  or  proba- 
bility, however  great,  that  they  might  afterwards  violate  the  oeutrality  lawa  of 
England.  As  to  the  s^ng  of  the  Shenandoah  Irom  England,  she  sailed  long  before 
any  inljmation  had  been  given  to  tlie  government  of  any  suspicions  against  her.  (She 
fldled  Oct.  8,  and  Mr.  Adams's  letter  was  Nov.  10.)  Moreover,  tlie  British  laws 
do  not  prohibit  the  sailing  of  unarmed  merchant- vessels,  as  the  Shenandoah  was  when 
she  sailed,  nor  the  departure  of  British  subjects  from  England,  as  individuals,  to  join 
either  belligerent  service  ;  and  the  British  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  such  persons  join  such  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  and  that  she  gets  lier  armament 
there,  even  if  from  another  British  mercliant-vessel  by  which  it  is  taken  out  as  contra- 
liand  merchandise,  and  there  begins  her  cruise. 

As  to  the  asylum  and  supplies  afforded  to  the  Shenandoah  in  British  ports,  tliey 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Their  vessels  must  receive  the  privileges  of  all  public  ships  of  war.  If  the 
Shenandoah  used  these  supplies,  obtained  while  her  government  existed,  in  hostilities 
after  it  expired,  the  British  Government  could  not  be  responsible. 

Irf>rd  Clarendon  refers  to  the  Amencan  precedents  during  the  South  American 
wars,  and  says,  tliat,  although  the  vessels  cruising  under  the  patriot  flags  against 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  commerce  were  proved  often,  by  legal  testimony  in  court, 
to  have  been  armed  and  eijuipped  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  United  States 
did  not  exclude  them  from  the  privileges  of  its  ports. 

As  to  the  Confederate  agency  in  England,  his  lordship  replied  that  each  belligerent 
fiould  and  did  have  agencies  there  to  procure  all  materials  contraband  of  war;  and,  if 
the  Confederate  agents  went  beyond  that  privilege,  they  did  it  secretly,  and  with 
artifices  sufficient  to  prevent  seasonable  discovery. 

Mr.  Ada'ns  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Nov.  18,  1865  (in  reply  to  Lord  EusseU's,  of  Nov.  2, 
1865),  disclaims  the  position  that  a  neutral  is  liable  for  the  consequences  of  a  viola- 
tion of  its  neutrality  by  a  belligerent,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending 
each  case ;  and  repeats  tlie  argument,  that  Great  Britain's  liability  arises  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  individual  cases,  beyond  and  irrespective  of  the  general 
objection  to  its  recogtution  of  belligerency.  His  proposition  is,  that  the  neutral  is 
responsible  when  it  iaWs  to  exercise  the  means  in  its  power.  He  re-examines  the 
Portuguese  question,  and  slates  its  history  for  the  purpose  of  showing  —  ( 1 )  That 
the  United  States  instantly  added  to  its  statutes  new  clauses,  at  the  su^estion  of 
Portugal,  and  to  the  entire  sadslaction  of  that  power ;  (2)  That  it  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  suppressing  by  force  a  base  of  hostile  operations  against  Portuguese  com- 
merce beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  (3)  That  it  did  prosecute  both 
South  Americans  and  citJzens  of  the  United  States  in  considerable  numbers,  and  when- 
ever sufficient  evidence  was  known,  and  did  restore,  in  great  numbers,  prizes  made 
by  vessels  illegally  fitted  out ;  and  (4)  That  these  measures  were  effective,  so  that  but 
few  causes  of  complwnt  arose  after  1820.  As  to  amendments  to  the  British  acts,  Mr. 
Adams  says  that  his  proposal  was  not  to  adopt  the  American  amendments  of  1818,  or 
any  other  particular  amendment,  but  only  that  proper  amendments  be  made,  in  such 
way  as  the  British  Government  should  itself  suggest;  and  that  Lord  Kussell's  refusal 
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gerent  to  the  neutral,  and  gives  to  the  neutral  flag  a  capacity  not 
given  to  it  by  the  primitive  law  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stipulation  subjecting  neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of 

was  not  a  refusal  of  any  parficnlar  amendment,  but  a  refusal  to  do  any  thing  whatever 
on  the  subject.  To  such  a  refusal,  it  was  no  defence  to  say,  if  it  could  he  shrtwn  to  he 
true,  that  the  American  clauses  of  1818  were  not  effecUve,  or  to  make  the  general  dec- 
laration that  tlie  government  ia  "  not  botmd  to  go  on  making  new  laws  ad  infinitum 
beeanse  new  occasions  arise."  During  this  very  war.  Great  Britmn  had  su^ested  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  make  new  laws  to  preserve  its  neutrality.  It  ia  the  arising 
of  occasions  that  shows  the  used  of  new  laws,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  reasons  for 
permanent  legislatures.  He  contrasts  the  rapidity  and  vigor  with  which  the  United 
States  acted  on  the  compl^ut  of  Sir  John  Crampton,  in  1855,  with  tlie  action  of  Eng- 
land in  the  cases  dtawn  to  its  attention  during  this  war.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Russell's  last  letter,  that  now,  after  the  close  of  Ihe  war,  both  countries  should 
unite  on  some  amendment  of  their  neutrality  law,  Mr.  Adams  accepts  the  proposal  as 
an  admission  that  the  British  act  needs  amendment ;  and,  denying  that  the  American 
does  need  amendment,  replies  that  his  lordship  could  hardly  expect  that  the  American 
people,  after  sufferii^  greatly  ihim  the  reftisal  to  amend  the  British  acts  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  or  to  make  reparation  for  the  conseq^uenees  of  then-  now-admitted 
inefficiency,  would  be  satisfied  by  a  proposal  to  make  new  laws,  mutually,  which  should 
give  Great  Britain  hereafter  a  protection  she  had  refused  to  furnish  to  us  in  our  need. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  of  Claraidon,  Nae.  21,  1865,  gives  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  agree  upon  a  commission  to  settle  particular  claims  between 
the' two  governments  arising  out  of  the  war,  so  long  as  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason 
she  assigns,  reflises  to  submit  the  great  eldms  the  United  States  is  now  urpng. 

Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr,  Adams,  Dec.  2, 1865,  declines  to  continue  the  correspondence, 
as  he  considers  the  sutgect  to  be  exhausted  by  the  letters  on  the  two  sides,  and  fears 
its  continuance  might  introduce  acrimony  into  the  relations  between  the  countries, 
whose  mutual  ftiendship  it  is  so  important  to  preserve. 

The  summary  of  this  memorable  correspondence  may  he  stated  thus  ;  The  United 
States  claims  reparation  from  Great  Britain  for  injuries  done  to  her  commerce  by 
cruisers  under  the  rebel  flag,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Because  Great  Britain 
made  a  precipitate  and  unwarranted  recognition  of  belligerency  of  the  rebel  power, 
and  thereby  established  in  law,  and  to  some  extent  brought  about,  in  feet,  a  state  of 
things  which  made  possible  and  probable  the  illegal  acts  of  individnals  complained  of. 
(2)  Because  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  vessels  from  British  ports,  fitted  and  equipped  therein  in  violation  of  her  neutrality, 
were  tardy  and  feeble,  as  well  as  ineffectual;  whether  this  arose  ft^m  mistakes  of 
law  in  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  or  had  faith  or  incapacity  in  inferior  of&cials,  or  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  being  purely  an  inlenial  question,  with 
wliich  the  United  States  were  not  bound  to  deal.  (3j  Because  Great  Britain  did 
not  seize  and  detain  or  disarm  tliese  vessels,  or  refuse  them  asylum,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  them  in  such  manner  as  the  law  of  nations  authorized  her  to  do,  after  their  fraud- 
ulent escape  ft'om  their  original  ports.  (4)  Because  the  British  Government  refused 
even  to  suggest  amendments  of  her  Acts  of  Parliament  in  any  respect  whatever,  or  to 
introduce  the  subject  to  Parliament,  when  their  inefficiency  had  been  proved,  and  the 
government  had  been  req^uested  so  to  do,  not  only  by  the  United  Stales,  on  terms  of 
reciprocity,  but  by  British  citizens  interested  in  preserving  neutrality.  (6)  Because 
the  government  had  neglected  or  reflised  to  prosecute  citizens  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States  who  were  openly  residing  in  England  as  agents  for  tiiat  power,  and 
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an  enemy,  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made 
by  the  neutral  to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a 
privilege  he  possessed  under  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations ;  but 

notorionsly  engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels  in  -violatioii  of  British  neutrality,  though 
ahundant  evidence  had  heen  furnished  to  authorize  proceedings.  (6)  Because,  by 
reason  of  this  course  of  the  British  Government,  the  rebels  had  been  able  to  set  forth 
and  maintain  an  eflective  force  of  steamers  cruising  against  American  commerce, 
having  asylam  and  making  repiurs  and  getting  coal  and  supplies  in  British  poris, 
built,  fitted  out,  armed,  and  manned  in  and  jrom  England,  and  never  even  expecting  or 
pretending  to  visit  a  port  of  the  Confederacy,  when  otherwise  tliey  would  scarcely 
have  had  a  single  croiser ;  the  result  of  vrbicii  had  been  a  most  eOective  belligerent 
wd  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  great  advantage  to  Enghmd  and  detriment  to  the  United 
States  of  driving  from  the  seas  the  greater  part  of  the  American  mercantile  marine, 
heretofore  the  equal  and  rival  of  Great  Britain,  and  transferring  the  commerce  of  the 
worid  to  tlie  British  flag. 

The  British  Government  replies;  (1)  That  the  recognition  of  belligerency  was 
justifiable  and  made  necessary  at  the  lime  it  was  done,  and  dictated  by  a  duty  to  the 
United  States  as  well  aa  to  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  United  Slates  gained  by  it 
the  rights  of  blockade  and  search.  (2)  That  the  government  acted  in  good  ^ith  and 
with  reasonable  diligence  in  enforcing  its  laws  for  the  preservation  of  its  neutrality ; 
and  that,  if  subordinate  officials  tailed  in  capacity  or  diligence  in  particular  cases,  tlieir 
acts  or  failures  being  but  a  part  of  the  entire  proceedings  otherwise  proper  and 
effective,  the  nation  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  their  remote  con- 
sequences, in  the  way  of  making  compenaation  for  acts  done  by  belligerentB  out  of  its 
jnrisdicliou.  (3)  That  the  gotemment  did  seize  and  prosecute,  in  her  colonial  ports, 
vessels  which  were  charged  with  being  fitted  out  at  home  in  violation  of  neutrality ; 
and  that  she  was  not  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  refuse  asylmn  to,  or  seize  or 
disarm,  or  insist  on  the  disarmament  of,  vessels  afterwards  commissioned  as  public 
»hips  of  war  of  a  beUigerent  visiting  her  ports  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
originallv  and  before  thetr  commisaicmng  as  vessels  of  war  fitted  ont  in  her  iiin<d]C 
tion  m  violation  ol  her  neutrahtv  {i)  That  the  government  was  not  sat  sfled  that 
the  AlIb  )t  Farhiment  had  proved  madequate  to  such  an  extent  and  after  so  fall 
trial  or  tl  at  in>  amendments  would  be  likelj  to  improve  them  so  materuilly  as  to 
justfy  the  tnted  ijtates  m  chai^Mg  the  refiisal  to  attempt  their  amendment  as 
a  want  ot  good  faith  (i)  That  the  government  had  judged  in  good  ft,ith  on  the 
advice  ol  competent  counsel  whether  m  cases  ug^ested  prosecutions  aga:nst  indi 
viduals  should  hi,  instituted  (6)  That  if  vessels  fitted  out  and  despatched  from 
Great  Bntain  ever  so  clearly  n  violat  on  of  her  neutral  right  had  traudulentlj 
escaped  without  bad  faith  on  the  part  f  the  government  Ureat  Britain  was  not 
respon  ible  for  acts  of  hostility  d  ne  by  such  vessels  beyond  her  jurisdiction  Her 
duty  was  tnlfilled  if  she  restored  an^  prizes  such  vessels  might  brmg  witlun  her 
jurisdiction  (7)  Tliat  it  was  inconsiste  it  with  the  d  gmty  and  honor  of  the  govern 
ment  to  submit  to  arbitration  ela  m  of  another  government  the  leci  ion  of  which 
involved  a  question  whctl  tr  the  advi  ura  of  tl  c  Lronii  had  correLtiy  interpreted  the 
law  <r  11  e  eiecuti^e  oflEters  of  the  c  own  had  acted  with  ddigence  good  judgment 
or  good  filth 

On  the  subject  of  the  neufraiity  or  foreign  enlistment  acts  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  political  and  judicial  course  of  tbe  two  nations  in  connection 
with  them,  see,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this  note,  Kent's 
Comm.  i.  115-124.    l-hiliimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  211-219, 227-237.    Mr.  Gibbs'spam- 
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neither  reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two  concessions  so  indissolu- 
ble, that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  determined  that  the  treaty  of  1795,  between  them 
and  Spain,  which  stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods,  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition,  that 
enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent 
as  to  the  latter;  and  that,  consequently,  the  goods  of  a  Spanish 
subject,  found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  And  al- 
though it  was  alleged,  that  the  prize  law  of  Spain  would  subject 
the  property  of  American  citizens  to  condemnation,  when  found 
on  board  the  vessels  of  her  enemy,  the  court  refused  to  condemn 
Spanish  property,  found  on  board  a  vessel  of  their  enemy,  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocity ;  because  the  American  government 
had  not  manifested  its  will  to  retaliate  upon  Spain ;  and  until  this 
will  was  manifested  by  some  legislative  act,  the  court  was  bound 
by  the  general  law  of  nations  constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  («)22o 

5  446.  The  conventional  law,  in  respect  to  the  rule   .Conven- 

"  tional  lavf 

now  in  question,  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods,  ac-  asto/™e 

cording  to  tlie  fluctuating  policy  and  interests  of  the  gooda\ 

phlel  on  the  I'oreigii  Ealistment  Act  (London,  1868|.  Mr.  Bemie's  pamphlet  on 
American  Neutrality  (Boston,  1864),  and  Letters  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of 
August,  1865.  Letters  of  HistoricuB  to  the  London  Times  of  March  22,  April  24,  and 
Oct,  16,  1866.  Earl  Russell's  Speech  of  March  23,  1865.  Mr.  Loriog'a  pamphlet  on 
Neutrality  (Boston,  1868).     Speech  of  Sir  B.  Palmer,  of  May  13, 1864.]  — D. 

[a]  The  Nereide,  Cranch's  Bep.  ix.  888. 

[220  Hot  only  are  the  two  maaims, — free  ships  free  goods,  and  hostile  ships  hostile 
goods,  —  separable,  but  they  ha.ve  no  logical  connection  with  each'uther.  The  rule 
which  condenma  enemy's  goods  ia  a  neutral  vessel,  releasing  the  Tessel,  and  con- 
demns an  enemy's  ship,  releasing  its  neutral  cargo,  is,  as  HeQler  says  (Europ.  Volker. 
§  162),  an  application  of  the  maxim,  suum  caique.  The  rule  that  the  cargo  found  in 
enemy's  ships,  not  being  contraband  or  engaged  in  violation  of  any  of  the  captor's 
rights  of  war,  is  to  he  examined  into  on  proo&,  and  to  be  restored  to  a  neutral  nho 
proves  his  title  and  right  of  possession,  clear  of  odier  causes  for  condemnation,  ia  now 
acted  upon  without  question  in  the  prize  courts  of  England  and  America.  So  is  the 
rule,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  modifications,  that  enemy's  goods  captiu^d  at  sea  are 
none  the  less  liable  to  condemnation  for  being  in  the  custody  of  a  neutral.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  question  between  the  captor  and  the  neutral  carrier  is  simply  one  of 
the  right  of  possession ;  and  the  law  of  war  allows  the  belligerent  to  take  the  posses- 
sion ftom  the  neutral  carrier,  on  such  tenns,  respecting  compensation  for  his  vested 
rights  in  freight,  as  national  reciprocity  sbajl  have  established.  The  capture  is  a 
detfence  to  the  neutral,  if  sued  by  the  shipper  upon  his  contract  of  aflreightraent. 
See  note  223,  injra,  on  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods.]  —  D. 
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different  maritime  States  of  Europe.  It  haa  been  much  more 
flexible  than  tlie  consuetudinary  law ;  but  there  is  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  modern  treaties  in  favor  of  the  maxim, /ree  skips 
free  goods,  aometimea,  but  not  always,  connected  with  tlie  correla- 
tive maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy  goods  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that, 
for  two  centuries  past,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to 
establish,  by  compact,  the  principle,  that  the  neutrality  of  the  ship 
should  exempt  the  cargo,  even  if  enemy's  property,  from  capture 
and  confiscation  as  prii^e  of  war.  The  capitulation  granted  by  the 
Ottoman  Porto  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1604,  has  commonly 
been  supposed  to  form  the  earliest  example  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  as  recognized  by 
the  Consolato  del  Mare,  by  which  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  foimd  on 
board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  were  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation 
as  prize  of  war.  But  a  more  careful  examination  of  this  inatrn- 
ment  will  show,  that  it  waa  not  a  reciprocal  compact  between 
France  and  Turkey,  intended  to  establish  the  more  liberal  maxim 
of  free  ships  free  goods  ;  but  was  a  gratuitous  concession,  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan,  of  a  special  privilege,  by  which  the  goods  of 
French  subjects  laden  on  board  the  vessels  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
goods  of  hia  enemies  laden  on  board  French  vessels,  were  both 
exempted  from  capture  by  Turkish  cruisers.  The  capitulation 
expressly  declares,  art.  10:  —  "Parceque  des  aujete  de  la  Franco 
naviguent  siir  vaisaeaux  appartenants  ^  nos  ennemis,  et  les  char- 
gent  de  leurs  marchandises,  et  €tant  rencontres,  ils  sent  faits  le 
pliia  souvent  esclaves,  et  leurs  marchandises  prises;  pour  cette 
cause,  nous  commandons  et  voulons  qu'st  I'avenir,,  ils  ne  puiasent 
Stre  pria  sous  ce  pr^texte,  ni  leurs  facult^s  confisqu^es,  a  moins 
qu'ila  ne  soient  trouv^s  sur  vaisscaus  en  course,"  etc.  Art.  12 :  — 
"  Que  les  marchandisea  qui  s^ront  charg^es  aur  vaiaseaiix  Frangais 
appartenantea  aux  ennemis  de  notre  Porte,  ne  puisaent  §tre  prises 
sous  couleur  qu'elles  sont  de  nos  dits  ennemis,  pulsque  ainsi  est 
nStre  vouloir,"  (a) 

(a)  Elassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  Franqaise,  torn,  ii.  p,  226,  M,  Flassan 
obBBires ;  " C'esl  a  tort  qu'on  a  ilonnd  i  ees  Capitulations  le  nom  <ie  baiM,  leq.uel 
auppoBe  deux  parties  contractantes  stipulant  stir  leuTB  inl^rets ;  ici  on  ne  trotive  que 
des  concessions  de  privileges,  et  des  exemptions  de  pure  lilxfralit^  &ites  par  la  Porte 
i  la  France."  In  tie  first  English  edition  of  tliis  work,  and  also  in  another  work 
more  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  "History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  the 
author  has  been  misled,  by  following  the  authority  of  Azuni  and  other  compilers,  into 
3  conclusion,  that  tbe  above  capitulation  was  intended  to  change  the 
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§  447.  It  became,  at  an  early  period,  an  object  of  in-  Treaties 
tereat-witb  Holland,  a  great  commercial  and  naTigating  Jl^Jj^j'^'^'X. 
country,  wbose  permanent  policy  was  essentially  pacific,  J^*- 
to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  severe  rules  which  had  been  previously 
observed  in  maritime  warfare.  The  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  having  complained  of  the  provisions  in  the  French  ordi- 
nance of  Henry  II.,  1538,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Repuldie,  in  1646,  by  which  the  operation 
of  the  ordinance,  so  far  as  respected  the  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  neutral  vessels  for  carrying  enemy's  property,  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  relaxation  as 
to  the  liability  to  capture  of  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels. 
The  Dutch  negotiator  in  Paris,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  states  that  he  had  obtained  the  "  re- 
peal of  the  pretended  French  law,  que  robe  d'ennemi  conjisque  celle 
d'ami;  so  tliat  if,  for  the  future,  there  should  be  found  in  a  free 
Dutch  vessel  effects  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  these 
effects  alone  will  be  confiscable,  and  the  ship  with  the  other  goods 
will  be  restored ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  twenty-fourth 
article  of  my  Instructions,  where  it  is  said  tliat  the  freedom  of  the 
ship  oiight  to  free  the  cargo,  even  if  belonging  to  an  enemy." 
This  latter  concession  the  United  Provinces  obtained  from  Spain 
by  the  treaty  of  1650 ;  from  France  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  of 
1662 ;  and  by  the  commercial  treaty  signed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  peace  at  Nimiguen  in  1678,  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
in  1697.  The  same  stipulation  was  continued  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyr^n^es  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1659.  The  rule  of  free 
ahipB  free  goods  was  coupled,  in  these  treaties,  with  its  correlative 
maxim,  enemy  ships  enmiy  goods.  The  same  concession  was  ob- 
tained by  Holland  from  England,  in  1668  and  1674,  as  the  price 
of  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries  against  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  These  treaties  gave  rise,  in  the  war  which 
commenced  .in  1756  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  a  very 
remarkable  controversy  between  the  British  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments, in. which  it  was  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that   Great 

primitive  law,  as  observed  among  the  maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  substitute  a  more  lilieral  rule  for  that  of  the  Consolato  del 
Mar^ ,  of  which  the  Turks  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  heen  ignorant,  and 
whiL  i  the  French  king  did  not  stipulate  to  relax  in  tlieir  favor,  when  the  goods  of  his 
eneni.cs  should  be  found  on  board  Turkish  vessels. 
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Britain  had  violated  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  States-General  had  not  fulfilled  the  guaranty  which 
constituted  the  equivalent  for  the  concession  made  to  the  neutral 
flag,  in  derogation  of  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  (af^^ 

Treaty  by  §  448.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  con- 
this  subject  eluded  between  the  Republic  of  England  and  the  Khig  of 
Portugal  in  1654,  by  which  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods, 
coupled  with  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemi/  ships  etnemy  goods,  was 
adopted  between  the  contracting  parties.  This  stipulation  con- 
tmutd  to  form  tlie  conventional  law  between  the  two  nations,  also 
closely  connected  by  political  alliance,  until  the  revision  of  this 
treaty  in  1810,  when  the  stipulation  in  question  was  omitted,  and 
hT<  never  since  been  renewed. 

Thetwu  §  449.  The  principle  that, the  character  of  the  vessel' 
united  in  should  determine  that  of  the  cargo,  was  adopted  by  the 
S'Lties^™"  treaties  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  subsequently  confii'med  by 
those  of  1721  and  1739,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  uf  Aix-!arChapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris  in  1763,  between 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Spain,  (a) 

Armed  §  450.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  consuetudinary  and 
rfnso.  conventional  law  prevailing  among  the  principal  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  when  the  declaration  of  independence  by 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  now  constituting  the  United 
States,  gave  rise  to  a  maritime  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  With  a  view  to  conciliate  those  powers  which  remained 
neutral  in  this  war,  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  issued,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1778,  an  ordinance  or  instruction  to  the  French  cruisers, 
prohibiting  the  capture  of  neutral  vessels,  even  when  bound  to  or 
from  enemy  ports,  unless  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  contra- 
band articles  destined  for  the  enemy's  use ;  reserving  the  right  to 
revoke  this  concession,  unless  the  enemy  should  adopt  a  reciprocal 

(a)  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn,  vi.  Part  I.  p.  312.  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la 
Diplomatie  Franijaise,  torn.  iii.  p.  451.  A  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  occasion 
of  liiifl  controversy  Iwtween  the  British  and  Dutch,  govennnents,  by  the  elder  Lord 
Liverpool  {then  Mr.  JenMnson),  entitled  "A  Discourse  on  tbe  Conduct  of  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations  during  the  present  War,"  which  contains  a  very 
full  and  instructive  discussion  of  the  question  of  neutral  navigation,  both  as  resting 
on  the  primitive  law  of  nations  and  on  treaties.  London,  8vo,  1757 ;  2d  edit.  1794 ; 
3d  edit.  1801. 

P"  See  the  reply  of  M.  de  Rayneval  to  Mr,  Jenkinsou,  KayneTal's  Liberli!  des 
Mers,  torn.  i.  p.  252.]— D. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  120-125. 
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measure  within  six  moiitha.  The  British  government,  far  from 
adopting  any  such  measure,  issued  in  March,  1780,  an  order  in 
council  suspending  tlie  special  stipulations  respecting  neutral  com- 
merce and  navigation  contained  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  16T4, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  upon  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  States-General  had  refused  to  fulfil  tlie  reciprocal 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Immediately  after  this  order  in  council, 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Eussia  communicated  to  the  different 
belligerent  and  neutral  powers  the  famous  declaration  of  neutral- 
ity, the  principles  of  which  were  acceded  to  by  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  belligerent ;  and  by  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Portugal,  and 
Naples,  as  neutral  powers.  By  this  declaration,  which  afterwards 
became  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  powers, 
the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  "was  adopted,  without  the 
jireviously  associated  maxim  that  enemy  ships  should  make  en- 
.emy  goods.  The  court  of  London  answered  this  declaration  by 
appealing  to  the  "  principles  generally  acknowledged  as  the  law 
of  nations,  being  the  only  law  between  powers  where  no  treaties 
subsist ; "  and  to  tlie  "  tenor  of  its  different  engagements  with 
other  powers,  where  those  engagements  had  altered  ttie  primitive 
law  by  mutual  stipulations,  according  to  the  will  and  convenience 
of  tho  contracting  parties."  Cireumstances  rendered  it  convenient 
for  the  British  government  to  dissemble  its  resentment  towards 
Kussia,  and  the  other  northern  powers,  and  tlie  war  was  termi- 
nated without  any  formal  adjustment  of  this  dispute  between  Great 
Britain,  and  the  other  members  of  the  armed  neutrality,  (m)^ 
§  451.  By  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Ver-  The 
sailles  in  1783,  between  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  u^^Jngtjig 
Spain,  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  were  once  more  revived  i^^nofre- 
and  confirmed.  This  confirmation  was  again  reiterated  newed. 
in  the  commercial  treaty  of  1786,  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  two  kindred  maxims  were  once  more  asso- 
ciated. In  the  negotiations  at  Lisle  in  1797,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  British  plenipotentiary.  Lord  Malmesbury,  to  renew  all  the 

(a]  riassan,  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  torn.  yii.  pp.  183,  273,  Annual  Kegiater,  sxiii. 
205,  State  Papers,  B45-866 ;  xxiv.  800,  State  Papers.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Na- 
tions, 2S4-g06. 

['^  See  also  Trescot's  Am.  Diplomacy  (New  York,  1862);  aud  Lord  Malion'8 
History  of  England,  vii.  46.]  —  D. 
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former  treaties  between  the  two  countries  confii-matory  of  those  of 
Utrecht.  This  proposition  was  objected  to  by  the  French  minis- 
ters, for  several  reasons  foreign  to  the  present  subject ;  to  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  replied  that  these  treaties  were  become  tlie  law 
of  nations,  and  that  infinite  confusion  would  result  from  tlieir 
not  being  renewed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  Lordship 
meant  to  refer  to  the  territorial  arrangements  rather  tlian  to 
the  commercial  stipulations  contained  in  these  treaties.  Be  tliis 
as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  not  renewed,  either  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiena  in  1802,  or  by  that  of  Paris  in  1814. 

The  rules  §  452.  During  the  protracted  wars  of  tlie  French  Revo- 
hi^lw^f  lution,  all  the  belligerent  powers,  began  by  discarding  in 
Frmdi  practice,  not  only  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
Revolution,  but  even  the  generally  received  maxims  of  international 
law,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  wai'  had 
been  previously  regulated,  "  Russia,"  says  Von  Martens,  "  made 
common  caiise  with  Great  Britain  and  with  Prussia,  to  induce 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  France, 
and  especially  to  prohibit  their  carrying  goods  to  that  coiintry, 
The  incompatibility  of  tliis  pretension  with  tlie  principles  estab- 
lished by  Russia  in  1780,  was  veiled  by  tlie  pretext,  that  in  a  war 
like  that  against  revolutionary  France,  the  rights  of  neutrality  did 
not  come  in  question."  France,  on  her  part,  revived  the  severity 
of  her  ancient  prize  code,  by  decreeing,  not  only  tlie  capture  and 
condemnation  of  the  goods  of  her  enemies  found  on  board  neutral 
vessels,  but  even  of  tlie  vessels  themselves  laden  with  goods  of 
British  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture. 

The  §  453.  But  in  the   further   progress  of  the  war,  the 

trSityof""  principles  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  armed 
1800.  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers  in  1780,  were  revived 

by  a  new  maritime  confederacy  between  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  formed  in  1800,  to  which  Prussia  acceded.  This  league 
was  soon  dissolved  by  tlie  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  the  principle  now  in  question 
was  expressly  relinquished  by  Russia  in  the  convention  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1801,  between  that  power  and  tlie  British  gov- 
ernment, and  subsequently  acceded  to  by  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
In  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  thjj  treaty 
of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France,, a  declaration  was  issued  by 
the  Russian  court,  in  which  the  prhiciples  of  the  armed  neutrality 
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were  proclaimed  anew,  and  the  convention  of  1801  was  annulled 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
Finance  was  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  no  conven- 
tion respecting  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation 
has  been  since  concluded  between  these  two  powers,  (a) 

§  454.  The  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  wliich  tlic  in-  The  in- 
tercourse of  the  European  States  is  regulated,  has  been  Sa^^f"""' 
adopted  by  the  new  communities  which  have  sprung  up  ^."''''i*, , 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  was  considered  by  the  America, 
United  States  as  obligatory  upon  them  during  the  war  of  fl"d  ^y 
their  revolution.  During  that  war,  the  American  courts  "'^'"^' 
of  prize  acted  upon  the  generally  received  principles  of  European 
public  law,  that  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels  was  liable  to, 
whilst  neutral  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  was  exempt  from, 
capture  and  confiscation ;  until  Congress  issued  an  ordinance 
recognizing  tlie  maxims  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upou 
condition  that  they  should  be  reciprocally  acknowledged  by  the 
other  belligerent  powers.  In  the  instri-ictiona  given  by  Congress, 
in  1784,  to  their  ministers  appointed  to  treat  with  the  difterent 
European  courts,  the  same  principles  were  proposed  as  the  basis 
of  negotiation  by  which  tlie  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  to  be  recognized.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  United  States,  being  neutral,  admitted  that  the  immunity  of 
iJieir  flag  did  not  extend  to  cover  enemy's  property,  as  a  principle 
founded  in  the  customary  law  and  established  iisage  of  nations, 
tliough  they  sought  every  opportunity  of  substituting  for  it  tlie 
opposite  maxim  ot  free  Bhtps  free  goods,  by  conventional  arrange- 
ments with  such  nations  as  were  disposed  to  adopt  that  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  latter  affirmed  that  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  tlie  goods  of  a 
friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  ai'e  free,  and  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.  It  was 
true,  that  several  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience 
of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  overhauled,  carried  into 
port,  and  detained,  under  pretence  of  having  enemy's  goods  on 
board,  had,  in  many  instances,  introduced,  by  special  treaties,  the 

(vi)  WbeMoii's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  397-401. 
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principle  that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly 
ships  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less  emharraasing  to  com- 
merce, and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain  and  loss ;  but  this 
was  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty,  controlling  in  special 
cases  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
takuig  effect  between  such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  con- 
trol it.  England  had  generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigor- 
ous principle,  having  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  was  recollected, 
agreed  to  the  modification  of  letting  the  property  of  the  goods 
follow  that  of  the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one  of  her  treaties 
with  France.  The  United  States  had  adopted  this  modification  in 
their  treaties  with  France,  with  the  United  Netherlands,  and  with 
Prussia ;  and,  therefore,  aa  to  those  powers,  American  vessels 
covered  the  goods  of  their  enemies,  and  the  United  States  lost 
their  goods  when  in  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of  those  powers. 
With  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  the  United 
States  had  then  no  treaties ;  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  oppose 
them  in  acting  according  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  that  enemy 
goods  are  lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  ships  of  a  friend.  Nor 
was  it  perceived  that  France  could,  on  the  whole,  suffer ;  for 
though  she  lost  her  goods  in  American  vessels,  when  found  therein 
by  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Austria ;  yet  she  gained  American 
goods  when  found  in  the  vessels  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Austria,  the  United  Netlierlauds,  or  Prussia ;  and  as  the  Ameri- 
cans had  more  goods  afloat  in  the  vessels  of  those  sis  nations, 
than  Prance  had  afloat  in  their  vessels,  France  was  the  gainer,  and 
they  the  losers,  by  tlie  principle  of  tlie  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  Indeed,  the  United  States  were  the  losers  in  every 
du'ection  of  that  principle ;  for  when  it  worked  in  their  favor,  it 
was  to  save  the  goods  of  their  friends ;  when  it  worked  against 
them,  it  was  to  lose  their  own,  and  they  would  continue  to  lose 
whilst  it  was  only  partially  estabhshed.  When  they  should  have 
established  it  with  all  nations,  they  would  be  in  a  condition  neither 
to  gain  nor  lose,  but  would  be  less  exposed  to  vexations  searches 
at  sea.  To  this  condition  the  United  States  were  endeavoring  to 
advance;  but  aa  it  depended  on  the  will  of  other  nations,  tliey 
could  only  obtain  it  when  others  should  be  ready  to  concur,  (a) 

(a)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  July  2i,  1793;  Waite'a  State  Papers,  i. 
134.  See  also  President  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  R.  E.  LivingBlon,  American  Jlin- 
ister  at  Paris,  Sept.  9, 1801 ;  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  iii.  i89. 
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§  455.  By  the  treaty  of  1794  between  the  United  Conflict 
States  and  Great  Britain,  article  17,  it  was  stipulated  htatSiVa^ 
that  vessels,  captured  on  suspicion  of  having  on  board  sraleg'^i„ade 
enemy's  property  or  contraband  of  war,  should  be  carried  "'*  ^^^ 
to  the  nearest  port  for  adjudication,  and  that  part  of  the  Britain, 
cargo  only  which  consisted  of  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  for 
the  enemy's  use,  should  be  made  prize,  and  the  vessel  be  at  liberty 
to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  her  cargo.  In  the  treaty  of  1778, 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  the  rule  of  fret  sMps  free 
goods  had  been  stipulated;  aud,  as  we  have  already  seen,  France 
complained  that  her  goods  were  taken  out  of  American  vessels 
without  resistance  by  the  United  States ;  who,  it  was  alleged,  liad 
abandoned  by  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain  their  antecedent 
engagements  to  France,  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality. 

To  these  complaints,  it  was  answered  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  when  the  treaty  of  1778  was  concluded,  the  armed  neu- 
trality had  not  been  formed,  and  consequently  the  state  of  things  on 
wfiicii  that  treaty  operated  was  regulated  by  the  pre-existijig  law  of 
nations,  independently  of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality. 
By  tliat  law,  free  ships  did  not  make  free  goods,  nor  enemy  ships 
enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  in  the  treaty  of  1778 
formed  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  which  retained  its  obliga- 
tion in  all  cases  where  not  changed  by  compact.  Had  the  treaty 
of  1794  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  not  been 
formed,  or  had  it  entirely  omitted  any  stipulation  on  this  subject, 
the  belhgerent  right  would  still  have  existed.  The  treaty  did  not 
concede  a  new  right,  but  only  mitigated  the  practical  exercise  of  a 
right  already  acknowledged  to  exist.  The  desire  of  establishing 
universally  the  principle,  that  neutral  ships  should  make  neutral 
goods  was  felt  by  no  nation  more  strongly  than  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  object  which  they  kept  in  view,  and  wo\ild 
pursue  by  such  means  as  their  judgment  might  dictate.  But  the 
wish  to  establish  a  principle  was  essentially  different  from  an 
assumption  that  it  is  already  established.  However  sohcitous 
America  might  be  to  pursue  all  proper  means  tending  to  obtain 
the  concession  of  this  principle  by  any  or  all  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  she  had  never  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
that  consent  by  force.  The  United  States  would  only  arm  to 
defend  their  own  rights :  neither  their  policy  nor  their  interests 
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permitted  them  to  arm  in  order  to  compel  a  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  others,  (a) 

Treaty  of  §  456.  Thc  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  had  hcen 
twttu*^  stipulated  hy  tlie  treaty  of  1785,  article  12,  between  the 
Suws^ana  United  States  and  Prussia,  -without  the  correlative  mas- 
Praasia.  Ijq  gf  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  By  the  12th  article  of 
tills  treaty  it  was  provided,  that  "  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  bo  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  power,  the  free  inter- 
course and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party 
remaining  neuter,  with  the  belligerent  powers,  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted. On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the  vessels 
of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  thc  ports  and 
on  the  coasts  of  thc  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch  that  all  thin^  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall 
be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although 
such  things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  tlie  other ;  and  the  same  free- 
dom shall  be  extended  to  persons  who  shall  be  on  board  a  free 
vessel,  although  tliey  should  be  enemies  to  thc  other  party,  unless 
they  be  soldiers  in  actual  service  of  such  enemy." 

inBtrue-  §  45T.  The  above  treaty  having  expired,  by  its  own 
United  limitation,  in  1796,  a  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the 
isfer^iopro-  American  and  Prussian  governments  for  its  renewal.  In 
Kshito  *^^^  instructions  given  by  the  former  to  its  pleiiipoten- 
oniitiho  tiary,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  it  was  stated  that  the  principle 
hbk  treaty,  of  free  shipB  free  goods,  recognized  in  the  12tli  article, 
was  a  principle  wliich  the  United  States  had  adopted  in  all  their 
treaties,  (except  tliat  with  Great  Britain,)  and  which  they  sin- 
cerely desired  might  become  universal ;  but  they  liad  found  by 
experience,  that  treaties  formed  for  this  object  were  of  little  or  no 
avail ;  because  the  principle  was  not  universally  admitted  among 
maritime  nations.  It  had  not  been  observed  in  respect  to  the 
United  States,  when  it  woiild  Operate  to  their  benefit ;  and  might 
be  insisted  on  only  when  it  would  prove  injurious  to  their  intei^ 
ests.  The  American  plenipotentiary  was  therefore  directed  to 
propose  to  the  Prussian  cabinet  the  abandonment  of  this  article 
in  the  new  treaty  which  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate,  (a) 

(a)  Letter  of  the  Amerieam  Envoys  at  Paris,  Messrs.  Marsliall,  Pinkney,  and  Gerry, 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Jan.  17,  1798;  Waile'e  State  Papers,  iv.  38-^7. 

(o)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  Minister  of  tlie  United 
Stales  at  Berlin,  July  15, 1797. 
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It  was  further  stated,  in  an  additional  explanatory  instruction 
given  by  the  American  government  to  its  plenipotentiary,  that,  in 
the  former  instruction,  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  United  States 
were  meant  to  be  expressed,  that  the  priociplo  oi  free  ships  free 
goods  should  become  universal.  This  principle  was  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  them,  because  their  naval  concerns  were  mercantile, 
and  not  warlike ;  and  it  would  readily  be  perceived,  that  the 
abandonment  of  that  principle  was  suggested  by  the  measures  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  during  the  war  then  existing,  in  which  the 
United  States  had  found,  that  neither  the  obligations  of  the  pre- 
tended modern  law  of  nations,  nor  the  solenm  stipulations  of  trea- 
ties, secured  its  observation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  made 
the  sport  of  events.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  the 
President  desirable  to  avoid  renewing  an  obligation,  which  would 
probably  be  enforced  when  their  interest  might  require  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  be  contemned  when  they  might  derive  some  advantage 
from  its  observance.  It  was  possible,  that  in  the  then  pending 
negotiations  of  peace,  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  might 
be  adopted  by  all  the  great  maritime  powers  ;  in  which  case,  the 
United  States  would  be  among  the  first  of  the  other  powers  to 
accede  to  it,  and  to  observe  it  as  a  universal  rule.  The  result 
of  these  negotiations  would  probably  bo  known  to  the  American 
plenipotentiary,  before  the  renewal  of  the  Prussian  treaty ;  and  he 
was  directed  to  conform  his  stipulations  on  this  point  to  the  result 
of  tliose  negotiations.  But  if  the  negotiations  for  peace  should 
be  broken  up,  and  the  war  continued,  and  more  especially  if  the 
United  States  should  be  forced  to  become  a  party  to  it,  then  it 
would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  confine  the  exertions  of  their 
armed  vessels  within  narrower  limits  than  the  law  of  nations  pre- 
scribes. If,  for  instance,  France  should  proceed,  from  her  preda^ 
tory  attacks  on  American  commerce,  to  open  war,  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  any  other  limitations  would  bo  apparent.  All 
her  commerce  would  be  sheltered  under  neutral  flags ;  whilst  the 
American  commerce  would  remain  exposed  to  the  havoc  of  her 
numerous  cruisers.  (5) 

§  458.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  instrue-  M^'  ■[■  Q- 
tions,  the  American  plenipotentiary  questioned  the  ex- objections  to 
pediency  of  the  proposed  alteration,  in  the  stipulation  aion"'"^ 

(i)  Mr.  Secreiary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  JuJy  17,  1797. 
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contained  in  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785.  He  stated  that 
the  principle  of  malting  free  ships  protect  enemy's  property,  had 
always  been  cherished  by  the  maritime  powers  not  having  large 
navies,  thongh  stipulations  to  that  effect  had  been,  in  all  wars, 
more  or  less  violated.  In  the  then  present  war,  indeed,  they  had 
been  less  respected  than  usual ;  because  Great  Britain  had  held  a 
more  uncontrolled  command  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  concede  the  principle ;  and  because  France  had  dis- 
claimed most  of  the  received  and  established  ideas  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  and  considered  herself  as  liberated  from  all  tlie  obligations 
towards  other  States  which  interfered  with  her  present  objects,  or 
the  interests  of  the  moment.  Even  during  tliat  war,  however, 
several  decrees  of  the  French  Convention,  passed  at  times  when 
the  force  of  solemn  national  engagements  was  felt,  had  recog- 
nized the  promise  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  the 
United  States  and  France ;  and,  at  times,  this  promise  had  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  observed.  France  was  still  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  yet  more  attached  to  the  idea 
of  compelling  Great  Britain  to  assent  to  them.  Indeed,  every 
naval  State  was  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal  maxims 
in  maritime  affairs,  against  the  domineering  policy  of  the  latter 
power.  Every  instance,  therefore,  in. which  those  principles  which 
favor  the  rights  of  neutrality  should  be  abandoned  by  neutral 
powers,  was  to  be  regretted,  as  fumisliing  argument,  or  at  least 
example,  to  support  the  British  doctrines.  There  was  certainly 
a  great  inconvenience  when  two  maritime  States  were  at  war,  for  a 
neutral  nation  to  be  bound  by  one  principle  to  one  of'  the  parties, 
and  by  its  opposite  to  the  other  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  was  never 
to  be  expected  that  an  engagement  favorable  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality would  he  scrupulously  observed  by  either  of  the  waning 
States.  It  appeared  to  the  American  plenipotentiary  that  the  stip- 
ulation ought  to  be  made  contingent,  and  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  agree,  that  in  all  cases  when  one  of  the  parties 
should  be  at  war  and  the  other  neutral,  the  neutral  bottom  should, 
cover  enemy's  property,  provided  the  enemy  of  the  warring  power 
admitted  the  same  principle,  and  practised  upon  it  in  their  Courts 
of  Admiralty ;  but  if  not,  that  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  nations  should  be  observed.  («) 

(a)  Mr.  John  Qiuncy  Adama  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  Oct.  31,  1797;  May 
17,  1798. 
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§  459.  In  a  subsequent  communication  of  the  Amcri-  Mr.Adama 
can  plenipotentiary  to,  his  government,  he  states  that  he  thcsui^ect. 
sliould  be  guided  by  its  instructions  relative  to  this  matter,  al- 
though he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
previous  treaty  would  be  inexpedient.  Sweden  and  Prussia  were 
both  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  making  the  ship  protect 
the  cargo.  They  had  more  than  once  contended,  that  such  is  the 
rule  even  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations.  A  Danish  writer  of  some 
reputation,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  commerce  of  neutrals  in  time  of 
war,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  and  argued  formally,  that,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  free  ships  mate  free  goods,  (a)  Lampredi,  a  recent 
Florentine  autlior,upon  the  same  topic,  had  discussed  the  question 
at  length ;  and  contended  that  by  the  natural  ■Jaw,  in  this  case, 
there  is  a  collision  of  two  rights  equally  valid ;  that  tlie  belhgerent 
has  a  right  to  detain,  but  that  the  neutral  has  an  equal  right  to 
refuse  to  be  detained.  Tliis  reduced  the  matter  to  a  mere  question 
of  force,  in  which  the  belligerent,  being  armed,  naturally  enjoys  the 
best  advantage.  (6)  He  confessed  that  the  reasoning  of  Lampredi 
had,  in  his  mind,  great  weight,  and  that  this  writer  appeared  to 
have  stated  the  question  in  its  true  light.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  intended  to  propose  a  conditional  article,  putting  the 
principle  upon  a  footing  of  reciprocity,  and  agreemg  that  the  prin- 
ciple, with  regard  to  bottom  and  cargo,  should  depend  upon  the 
principle  guiding  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  enemy.  This  would 
at  once  discover  the  American  inclination  and  attachment  to  the 
liberal  rule,  and  yet  not  make  them  the  victims  of  tlieir  adherence 
to  it,  while  violated  by  their  adversaries.  Acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  his  government,  he  should  not  accede  to  the  renewal 
of  the  ai'ticle,  under  its  form  in  the  previous  treaty,  (c) 

§  460.  The  American  negotiator,  following  the  letter  The  pro- 
of his  instructions,  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  to  i^nissia. 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  to  substitute,  instead  of  this  article, 
tlie  ordinary  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  subjects  to  seizure 
enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels.  This  proposition 
was  supported,  upon  the  ground  that  although  the  principle,  which 

{a)  HiibEer,  Do  la  Saisie  des  Batimens  Keutres :  Wheaton'8  Hist.  Law  of  Katioas, 
21U-229. 

(t)  Lampredi,  Del  Coromercio  del  PopoL  Neutrali  in  Tempo  de  Guerra :  Wlieaton's 
ffist.  Law  of  Nations,  814,  319.  " 

(c)  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  May  2S,  ITDS. 
50*  6B3 
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communicates  to  the  cargo  the  character  of  tlie  vessel,  would  be 
conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  of  Prussia,  and 
of  all  the  powers  preserving  neutrality  in  mai-itime  wars,  if  it  could 
be  universally  acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  'the  powers  moat  frequently 
engaged  in  naval  wars  did  not  recognize,  or,  if  tliey  recognized,  did 
not  respect,  the  principle.  The  United  States  had  experienced, 
during  the  then  present  war,  the  fact,  that  even  the  most  formal 
treaty  did  not  secure  to  them  tlic  advantage  of  this  principle ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  only  contributed  to  accumulate  the  losses  of  their 
citizens,  by  encouraging  them  to  load  their  vessels  witli  merchan- 
dise declared  free,  which  they  had,  notwithstanding,  seen  taken 
and  confiscated,  as  if  no  engagement  had  promised  them  complete 
security.  At  the  then  present  moment,  neither  of  the  powers  at 
war  admitted  the  freedom  of  enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral 
vessels.  If,  in  the  course  of  events,  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  be  involved  in  war  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
powers,  she  would  be  obliged  to  behold  her  enemy  possess  tlie 
advantage  of  a  free  conveyance  for  his  goods,  without  possesauig 
the  advantage  herself,  or  else  to  violate  her  own  engagements,  by 
treating  the  neutral  party  as  the  enemy  should  treat  her.  (a)  __, 
The  an-  §  461.  The  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  answer 
^uEs^Bn  *o  these  arguments,  stated  that  it  could  not  be  denied 
w  tto  pro"'  ^'^^^  ^^'^  ancient  principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation 
poaai.  had  been  little  res]>ectcd  in  the  two  last  wars,  and  espe- 

cially in  that  which  still  subsisted ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true 
that  it  had  served,  until  the  present  time,  as  the  basis  of  the  com- 
merce of  all  neutral  nations ;  tliat  it  had  been,  and  was  still  main- 
tained, in  consequence.  If  it  should  be  suddenly  abandoned  and 
subverted,  in  the  midst  of  the  then  present  war,  tbe  following  con- 
sequences would  result :  — 

1.  An  inevitable  confusion  in  all  the  commercial  speculations 
of  neutral  nations,  and  the  rejection  of  all  the  claims  prosecuted 
by  them  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain,  for 
illegal  captures. 

2.  A  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  which  sustained  the 
ancient  principle,  at  that  very  moment,  by  armed  convoys. 

3.  Nothing  would  be  gained  in  establishnig,  at  the  present  mo- 

(o)  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  MM.  rinkenstein,  Alvtnsleben,  and  Haugwitz, 
July  11,  1798. 
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ment,  the  principle  that  neutral  property/  on  board  enemtf  vessels 
shoidd  he  free  from  capture.  The  belligerent  powers  would  be  no 
more  disposed  to  admit  this  principle  than  the  other,  and  it  would 
furnish  an  additional  reason  to  authorize  their  tribunals  to  con- 
demn prizes  made  in  contravention  of  the  ancient  rule. 

4.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
should  be  willing  to  recognize  the  principle  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  the  United  States,  it  would  only  increase  the  existing 
embarrassments  incident  to  judicial  proceedings  respecting  mari- 
time captures ;  as,  instead  of  determining  the  national  character 
of  the  cargo  by  that  of  the  vessel,  it  would  become  necessary  to 
furnish  separate  proofs  applicable  to  each. 

§  462.  All  these  difficulties  combined  induced  the  Thecianse 
Prussian  minister  to  insist  on  inserting  the  12th  article  {h^^^^gi^ 
of  the  treaty  of  1785  in  the  new  treaty,  qualified  with  goTemment. 
the  following  additional  stipulation :  — 

"  Tliat  experience  having  unfortunately  proved,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  that  the  ancient  principle  of  free  neutral  naviga- 
tion has  not  been  sufficiently  respected  by  the  belhgerent  powers, 
tlie  two  contracting  parties  propose,  after  the  restoration  of  a  gen- 
eral peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between  tliemselves,  or  jointly 
with  the  other  powers  alilie  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  such  an  arrangement  as  may  serve  to 
estabhsh,  by  fixed  and  permanent  rules,  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
neutral  navigation  in  future  wars."  (a) 

§  463.  Tlie  American  negotiator,  in  his  reply  to  this  Tha  re- 
communication,  stated,  that  the  alteration  in  the  former  Adams, 
treaty,  proposed  by  his  government,  was  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that,  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  enemy's  property,  on 
board  of  neutral  vessels,  is  subject  to  capture,  whilst  neuti-al  prop- 
erty, on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  is  free.  That  this  rule  could 
not  be  changed  but  by  the  consent  of  all  maritime  powers,  or  by 
special  treaties,  the  stipulations  of  which  could  only  extend  to  the 
contracting  parties.  That  the  opposite  principle,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  armed  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  war  of  American  Independence,  had  not  been  universally 
recognized  even  at  that  period ;  and  had  not  been  observed,  during 
the  then  present  war,  by  any  one  of  tlie  powers  who  acceded  to 

(a)  MM.  riiikenatein,  Alvensleben,  and  Haugwitz,  to  Mr.  John  Qviincj  Adams, 
2t<^  September,  1798. 
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that  system.  That  Prussia  herself,  whilst  she  remained  a  party 
to  the  war  against  France,  did  not  admit  the  principle  ;  and  tliat, 
at  the  then  present  moment,  the  ancient  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  subsisted  in  its  whole  force  between  all  the  powers,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  contrary  rule  was  stipulated  hy  a  positive 
treaty. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  to  recognize  tlie  freedom  of  neutral 
property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  and  to  recognize,  as  subject 
to  capture,  enemy's  property  on  hoard  of  neutral  vessels,  notliing 
more  was  intended  than  to  confirm  hy  the  treaty  tliose  pruiciplea 
which  already  existed  independently  of  all  treaty ;  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  make,  but  to  avoid  a  change,  in  the  actual  order  of 
things. 

Far  from  wishing  to  dictate,  in  this  respect,  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  an  agreement  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States  couid,  in  any  manner,  serve  as  a 
rule  to  otlior  powers  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  mari- 
time captures ;  and  as  the  effect  of  such  a  convention,  even  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  wo\ild  not  be  retro-active,  but  would 
respect  the  future  only,  it  had  been  still  supposed  that  the  just 
claims  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  powers,  whether  in  England  or  in 
France,  on  account  of  iUogal  captures,  could  be  in  any  manner 
affected  by  it. 

Nor  had  it  been  apprehended  that  such  a  convention  would  pro- 
duce any  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  since  they  could  not 
be  bound  by  a  treaty  to  which  they  were  not  parties ;  and  this  sup- 
posed contradiction  would  still  less  concern  Russia,  because,  far 
from  having  maintained  the  principle  that  tlie  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  property,  she  had  engaged  by  her  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  of  the  25tli  of  March,  1793,  to  employ  all  hor  efforts  agahist 
it  during,  tlie  then  present  war, 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  by  their  convention  of  the  27th  March, 
1794,  engaged  reciprocally  towards  each  other,  and  towards  all 
Europe,  not  to  claim,  except  in  those  eases  expressly  provided  for 
by  treaty,  any  advantage  not  founded  upon  the  universal  law  of 
nations,  "  recognized  and  respected  unto  the  present  time  by  all 
the  powcre  and  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe."  It  was  not  con- 
ceived possible  to  include,  under  tliis  description,  the  principle 
that  the  cargo  must  abide  the  doom  of  the  flag  ujider  which  it 
is  transported  j  and  it  might  be  added,  that  experience  had  con- 
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stantly  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  armed  convoys  to  protect 
tills  principle,  since  tliey  were  seen  regularly  following,  without 
resistance,  the  merchant  vessel  under  tlieir  convoy  into  the  ports 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  be  there  adjudged  according  to  tlie 
principles  established  by  their  tribunals ;  principles,  which  were 
entirely  contrary  to  that  by  which  the  ship  neutralizes  the  cargo. 

According  to  the  usage  adopted  by  the  tribunals  of  all  maritime 
States,  the  proofs  as  to  tlie  national  character  of  the  cargo  ought 
to  be  distinct  from  those  which  concern  that  of  the  vessel.  Even 
in  tliose  treaties  which  adopt  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the 
property,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for  papers  applicable  to  tlie  cargo, 
in  order  to  show  tliat  it  is  not  contraband.  The  charter-party  and 
the  bills  of  lading  had  been  referred  to  by  the  Prussian  ministers, 
as  being  required  by  the  Prussian  tribunals,  and  which  it  was 
proposed  to  designate  as  essential  documents  in  the  new  treaty. 
It  would  seem,  tlien,  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion would  not  require  a  single  additional  paper,  and,  conse- 
quently, would  not  increase  tlie  difficulty  of  prosecuting  claims 
a^inst  captors  ;  at  the  utmost,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
small  inconvenience,  in  comparison  with  tlie  losses  occasioned  by 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  already  abandoned  by  almost  all  the 
maritime  powers,  and  which  had  been  efficaciously  sustained  by 
none  of  tliem ;  of  a  principle  which  would  operate  injuriously  to 
eitlier  of  tlie  contracting  parties  that  might  be  engaged  in  war, 
whilst  its  enemy  would  not  respect  it,  and  that  party  which  re- 
mained neutral  would  hold  out  to  its  subjects  the  illusory  promise 
of  a  free  trade,  only  to  see  it  intercepted  and  destroyed. 

But  as  the  views  of  tlie  Prussian  government  appeared,  in  some 
respects,  to  differ  from  those  of  the  American,  in  regard  to  the 
true  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  appeared  to  the  Prus- 
sian ministers  tliat  several  inconveniences  might  result  from  the 
substitution  of  the  opposite  principle  to  that  contained  in  the  for- 
mer treaty,  the  American  negotiator  proposed,  as  an  alternative,  to 
omit  entirely  the  stipulations  of  the  12th  article  in  the  new  treaty; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  leave  the  question  in  its  then 
present  situation,  without  engaging  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties in  any  special  stipulation  respecting  it.  And  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  and  stable  system,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  it  maintained  and  respected  in  future  wars,  was  an  impor- 
tant object  to  commerce  in  general,  and  especially  to  tliat  of  the 
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contracting  parties,  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  an  eventual  stipu- 
lation similar  to  that  proposed  by  tlie  Prussian  ministers ;  but 
which,  without  implying,  on  either  part,  the  admission  of  a  con- 
tested principle,  should  postpone  the  decision  of  it  until  after  the 
general  peace,  either  by  an  ulterior  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  or  in  concert  with  other  powers  interested  in  the 
qiiestion.  The  United  States  would  always  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  most  liberal  principles  that  might  be  desired,  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war,  whenever  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  cspcctation  of  seeing  them  adopted  and 
recognized  in  a  manner  that  might  secure  their  practical  execu- 
tion, (a) 

_  Eepiioa-  §  464.  The  Prussian  ministers  replied  to  this  counter- 
Pruswan  proposition,  by  admitting  that  the  rule  by  which  neutral 
Mr  Adlun?s  PTOp^rty,  found  on  board  enemy  vessels,  was  free  from 
coimttT-  capture,  had  been  formerly  followed  by  the  greater  part 
tion.  of  European  powers,  and  was  established  in  several  trea- 

ties of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  they  asserted 
that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  maritime  and  commercial  nations, 
ever  since  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  it  had  become  mani- 
fest. In  the  two  treaties  concluded  as  early  as  1646,  by  the 
United  Provinces,  with  France  and  with  England,  the  rules  of  free 
ships  free  goods,  and  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  were  stipu- 
lated; and  these  principles,  once  laid  down,  had  been  repeated 
in  almost  all  the  treaties  since  concluded  between  the  different 
commercial  nations  of  Europe.  The  convention  of  1793,  between 
Itussia  and  England,  to  wliich  the  American  negotiator  had  re- 
ferred, was  exclusively  directed  against  France,  and  merely  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  if,  during  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  allied  powers  deemed  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  tiie  recognized  principle,  this  momentary  deviation  could  only 
be  attributed  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  the  less 
certain  that  Prussia  had  never  followed  any  other  than  one  and 
tlie  same  permanent  system,  relative  to  neutral  commerce  and 
navigation.  This  system  was  founded  upon  the  maxim  announced 
in  the  12th  article  of  her  former  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  best  accorded  witli  the  general  convenience  of  commercial 
nations,  by  simplifying  the  proofs  of  national  character,  and  ex- 
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empting  neutral  navigation  from  Texatious  searcli  and  interrup- 
tion. 

The  Prussian  ministers  also  declared  their  conviction  that, 
during  the  then  present  war,  when  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  neutral  nations  had  been  suhjected  to  so  many  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, the  principle  proposed  by  tlie  American  negotiator  would  not 
he  more  respected  than  the  former  rule ;  several  recent  examples 
having  demonstrated  that  even  neutral  vessels,  exclusively  laden 
with  neutral  property,  had  been  subjected  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion, under  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  But  it  would  be  useless 
to  prolong  the  discussion,  as  both  the  parties  to  the  negotiation 
were  agreed  that,  instead  of  hazarding  a  new  stipulation,  eventual 
and  uncertain  in  its  effects,  it  would  he  better  to  leave  it  in  sus- 
pense until  the  epoch  of  a  general  peace,  and  then  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  securing  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  upon  a  solid 
basis  during  future  wars, 

§  465.  The  Prussian  ministers,  therefore,  proposed  to  second 
suppress  provisionally  the  12th  article  of  the  former  th^^p^^^ 
treaty,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  following  stip-  ■»>">=""■ 
ulation:  —  "Experience  having  demonstrated,  that  the  principle 
adopted  in  tlie  12th  article  .of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  to 
which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
i  during  the  last  two  wars,  and  especially  in  that  which  still 
;  and  the  contradictory  dispositions  of  the  principal  bel- 
ligerent powers  not  allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present  moment,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general 
peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  conjointly 
with  otiier  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  permanent 
principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate  the  liberty  of  neutral  navi- 
gation and  commerce  in  future  wars."  («) 

§  466.  In  his  reply  to  this  not«,  the  American  nego-    Mr. 
tiator  declared  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  posJ'to'""' 
the  stipulation  proposed  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  if  the  ^tof'the 
following  words  could  be  omitted :  "  And  the  contradie-  P''"^™ 

.  proposal,  re- 

tory  dispositions  of  the  principal  belligerent  powers  not  fleeting  on 

„        .  ,  .         .  ,         ,  the  beUigei^ 

allowing  the  question  m  controversy  to  bo  determined  in  ent  powers. 
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"  at  tlie  present  moment."  It  was  possible 
that  the  belligerent  powers  might  find  in  these  expressions  a  kind 
of  sanction  to  their  dispositions,  which  would  not  accord  with  the 
intentions  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and,  besides,  the  American 
negotiator  would  desire  to  omit  entirely  an  allusion  to  a  point, 
of  which  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  defer  the 
consideration,  rather  than  to  announce  it  formally  as  a  contested 
question. 

In  order  to  justify  the  opinion  of  his  govei'nraent  on  t!ie  subject 
of  the  principle  in  question,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  observe,  that 
this  opinion  was  not  founded  on  the  treaties  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  considered  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  as  absolutely  distinct  from  the  engagements  stipulated 
by  particular  treaties.  These  treaties  could  not  establish  a  lixed 
principle  on  this  point;  because  such  stipulations  bound  only 
the  parties  by  whom  they  were  made,  and  the  persons  on  whom 
they  operated ;  and  because,  too,  in  the  serenteenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  differ- 
ent treaties  had  adopted  different  rules  for  each  particular  case, 
i;  to  the  convenience  and  agreement  of  the  contracting 


Mr.  §  467.  Rejecting,  therefore,  all  positive  engagements 

gument  in  Stipulated  in  treaties,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
Se'h^tori-  single  example  could  be  found,  antecedent  to  the  Ameri- 
'?'uf'*'**hT  ^^'^  ^*^'  '^^  ^  maritime  belligerent  power  which  had 
in  question,  adopted  the  principle,  that  enemy's  property  is  protected 
by  a  neutral  flag.  For,  without  speaking  of  England,  whose  sys- 
tem in  this  respect  is  known,  Trance,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1774, 
renewing  the  provisions  of  that  of  1681,  declared  enemy's  prop- 
erty, on  board  neutral  vessels,  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 
It  excepted  from  this  rule  the  ships  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
Provinces,  conformably  to  the  treaties  then  existing  between  these 
powers  and  France.  This  ordinance  continued  to  have  its  effect 
in  the  French  tribunals  until  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinance  of  the 
26th  July,  1778.  By  the  first  article  of  this  last  ordinance  the 
freedom  of  enemy's  property,  on  board  of  neutral  ^hips,  is  yielded 
to  neutrals  as  a  favor,  but  not  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
since  the  power  is  reserved  to  withdraw  it  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  if  a  reciprocal  stipulation  should  not  be  conceded  by  the 
enemy.     Spain,  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  1st  of  July,  1779,  and 
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tlie  13th  March,  1780,  ordered,  in  like  manner,  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  enemy's  property,  found  on  neutral  vessels. 

It  would  only  be  added  that  a  celebrated  public  jurist,  a  Prus- 
sian subject,  who,  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  wrote 
a  highly  esteemed  work  upon  the  law  of  nations,  "Vattel,  says 
expressly,  (Book  3,  sect.  115,)  that  "when  effects  belonging  to 
an  enemy  are  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  they  may  be  seized 
by  tlie  laws  of  war."  He  cited  no  example  where  the  opposite 
principle  had  been  practised  or  insisted  on. 

§  468.  When,  however,  the  system  of  armed  neutrality  Mt. 
was  announced,  the  United  States,  although  a  belligerent  piai"  the" 
power,  hastened  to  adopt  its  principles ;  and  during  the  po^jo^lnof 
period  succeeding  this  epoch,  in  which  they  were  engaged  ^e  Uniwd 
in  war,  they  scrupulously  conformed  to  them.  But  on  the  subject, 
the  first  occasion  when,  as  a  neutral  power,  they  might  have  en- 
joyed tiie  advantages  attached  to  this  system,  they  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  these  advantages,  not  only  by  the  powers  wlio  had 
never  acceded  to  those  principles,  but  also  even  by  the  founders  of 
the  system.  The  intentions  of  the  combined  powers,  it  was  true, 
were  exclusively  directed  against  France ;  but  the  operation  of 
their  measures  did  not  less  extend  to  all  neutrals,  and  especially 
to  tlie  United  States.  However  peculiar  might  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war,  the  rights  of  neutrality  could  not  be  thereby 
affected.  The  United  States  had  regretted  the  abandonment  of 
principles  favorable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  but  they  had  per-, 
ceived  their  inability  to  prevent  it ;  and  were  persuaded  that  equity 
could  not  require  of  them  to  be  the  victims,  at  the  same  time, 
both  of  the  rule  and  of  the  exception  ;  to  be  bound,  as  a  belliger- 
ent party,  by  laws  of  the  advantage  of  which,  as  a  neutral  power, 
they  were  wholly  deprived. 

It  was  the  wish,  however,  of  the  United  States  government  tc 
prove,  that  it  had  no.  desire  to  depart  from  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  treaty  of  1785,  except  upon  occasions  when  an  adherence 
to  those  principles  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  nation  whose 
interests  were  confided  to  it.  Tlie  American  negotiator  tlierefore 
agreed  to  adopt  the  proposed  new  stipulation,  excepting  the  words 
above  cited,  and  adding  the  following  clause :  — 

"  And  if,  during  this  interval,  one  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  to  which  the  other  is  neutral,  the 
belligerent  power  will  respect  all  the  property  of  enemies  laden  on 
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board  the  vessel  of  tlie  neutral  party,  proiided  that  the  other  bel- 
Hgei-eiit  power  shall  acknowledge  the  same  principle  with  regard 
to  cvety  neutral  veaael,  aiid  that  the  decisions  of  hia  maritime 
tribunals  shall  conform  to  it." 

If  this  proposition  should  not  bo  acceptable  to  the  Prussian  cab- 
inet, then  the  American  negotiator  proposed  to  adopt  nearly  the ' 
formula  of  the  treaty  of  1766  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  stipulate  that  "  as  to  the  search  of  morcbant  vessels,  in 
time  of  war,  the  vessels  of  war  and  the  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  belligerent  power  will  conduct  themselves  as  favorably  as  the 
objects  of  the  then  existing  war  will  permit ;  observing,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  as  gen- 
erally rccogniKcd."  (a) 

§  469.  The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  tlie  11th 


upon-  the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  and  modified  on  the  sug- 

gestion of  the  American  negotiator  in  tlie  following  terms ;  — 

"  AflT.  12.  Experience  having  proved  that  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  to  which  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently  respected  during 
the  last  two  wars,  and  especially  in  that  which  still  continues,  the 
two  contracting  parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general 
peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly 
with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  permanent 
principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate  the  liberty  and  the  safety  ■ 
of  the  neutral  navigation  and  commerce  in  future  wars.  And  if, 
in  the  interval,  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  to  which  the  other  should  remain  neutral,  the  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  conduct  them- 
selves towards  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral  power,  as 
favorably  as  the  course  of  the  war  then  existing  may  permit ; 
obser\-ing  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  generally 
acknowledged,  (a) 

■eJ*'i'if "  §  470.  On  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  the 
Btandabe-  twelfth  article  of  the  original  treaty  of  1785  was  again 
United        revived,  by  the  present   subsisting  treaty  between  the 

(a)  Mr.  John  Quincy  AdaniB  to  MM.  rmkenstein,  Alyensleben,  and  Haugwitz, 
24th  December,  1799, 

(a)  American  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  ii.  251-269. 
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United  States  and  Prussia  of  1828,  with  tlie  addition  of  states  and 
the  following  clause :  —  Hi'etcStyof 

"  The  parties  lieing  still  desirous,  in  conformity  with  ^^^^■ 
theii'  intention  declared  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  of 
1799,  to  establish  between  themselyes,  or  in  concert  with  otlier 
maritime  powers,  further  provisions  to  insure  just  protection  and 
freedom  to  neutral  navigation  and  commerce,  and  which  may  at 
the  same  time  advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
engage  again  to  treat  pn  this  subject  at  some  future  and  con- 
venient period." 

§  471.  During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the     ^^^ 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  prize  courts  pri?.e  courts 
of  the  former  uniformly  enforced  the  generally  acknowl-  United 
edged  rule  of  international  law,  that  enemy's  goods  in  demn  *ne- 
neutral  vessels  are  liable  to  capture  and  conliscation,  ex-  lli^iie^^' 
cept  as  to  such  powers  with  whom  the  American  govern-  *'"p^' 
ment  had  stipulated  by  subsisting  treaties  the  eojitrary  rule,  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods. 

§  472.   In  their  earliest  negotiations  with  the  newly     The 
established  republics  of  South  America,  the  United  States  thToDited 
proposed  the  establishment  of  the  principle  oi  free  ships  fh^'gtiX"' 

free  goods,  as  between  all  the  powers  of  the  North  and  American 
(,        ,      ,  .  .  republics,  on 

South  American  continents.  It  was  declared  that  the  this  subject, 
rule  of  public  law  —  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to 
capture  in  the  vessels  of  a  friend,  has  no  foundation  in  natural 
riglit,  and,  though  it  be  the  established  usage  of  nations,  rests 
entirely  on  the  abuse  of  force.  No  neutral  nation,  it  was  said,  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  usage  ;  and  though  the  neutral  may  have 
yielded  at  one  time  to  the  practice,  it  did  not  foUow  that  the  riglit 
to  vindicate  by  force  the  security  of  the  neutral  flag  at  another, 
was  thereby  permanently  sacrificed.  But  the  neutral  claim  to 
cover  enemy's  property  was  conceded  to  be  subject  to  this  quaiiii- 
eation :  that  a  belligerent  may  justly  refuse  to  neutrals  the  bene- 
fit of  this  principle,  unless  admitted  also  by  their  enemy  for  the 
protection  of  the  same  neutral  flag.  It  is  accordingly  stipulated, 
in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, that  the  ruli^of /ree  ships  free  goods  should  be  understood 
"  as  applying  to  those  powers  only  who  recognize  this  principle  ; 
but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a 
third,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  tlie 
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property  of  enemies  whose  governments  acknowledge  the  same 
principle,  and  not  of  others."  The  same  restriction  of  the  rule 
had  been  previously  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  1819,  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  has  been  subsequently  inserted 
in  their  different  treaties  with  the  other  South  American  Re- 
publics, (a) 

A  neutral  §  473.  It  has  been  decided  in  the  prize  courts,  both  of 
tempSngto  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  privi- 
™y^  ™^  lege  of  the  neutral  flag  of  protecting  enemy's  property, 
myi^MBe  whether  stipulated  by  treaty  or  established  by  municipal 
&0-  '  ordinances,  however  comprehensive  may  be  tbo  terms  in 
which  it  may  be  expressed,  cannot  be  interpreted  to  extend  to  the 
fraudulent  use  of  that  fij^  to  cover  enemy's  property  in  the  ship, 
as  well  as  the  cargo,  (a)  Thus  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  armed  ncu- 
ti'ality  of  1780,  exempted  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress  all  neutral 
vessels  from  capture,  except  such  as  were  employed  in  carrying 
conti'aband  goods,  or  soldiers,  to  tlie  enemy ;  it  was  held  by  the 
continental  Court  of  Appeals  in  prize  causes,  that  this  exemption 
did  not  extend  to  a  vessel  which  had  forfeited  her  privilege  by 
grossly  unneutral  conduct  in  taking  a  decided  part  with  the 
enemy,  by  combining  with  his  subjects  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  France,  tlielr  ally,  the  advantages 
they  had  acquired  over  Great  Britain  by  the  rights  of  war  in  the 
conquest  of  Dominica.  By  the  capitulation  of  that  island,  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  had  been  prohibited. 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  vessel  had  been  purchased  in  London, 
by  neutrals,  who  supplied  her  with  false  and  colorable  papers,  and 
assumed  on  themselves  the  ownership  of  the  cargo  for  a  voyage 
from  London  to  Dominica.  Had  she  been  employed  in  a  fair 
commerce,  such  as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
her  cargo,  though  the  property  of  an  enemy,  could  not  be  seized  aa 
prize  of  war ;  because  Congress  had  said,  by  their  ordinance,  that 
the  rights  of  neutrality  should  extend  protection  to  such  effects 
and  goods  of  an  enemy.     But  if  the   neutrality  were  violated, 

(a)  Mr,  Secretary  Adama'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Andoraon,  American  Miiiiater  to  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  27tJi  of  May,  1823.  For  the  practice  of  the  prize  court,  aa  to  the 
allowance  or  reflisal  of  freight  on  enemy's  goods  taken  on  board  neutral  ahipa,  aud  on 
neutral  goods  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ahip,  aee  Wliealon's  Eep.  ii.  Appendix,  note 
L  54^56. 

(o)  The  Citade  de  Lisboa,  Hobinson'a  Adra.  Rep.  vi.  S68. 
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Congress  had  not  said  tl  t  h  a  ti  laled  neutrality  shaJl  give 
such  protection.  Nor  could  they  1  a  e  said  so,  without  confound- 
ing all  the  distinctions  of  1 1  a  d  wi  ig ;  and  Congress  did  not 
mean,  in  their  ordinance,  to  a  ta  n  i  what  cases  the  rights  of 
neutrality  should  be  forfe  t  il  t  tl  e  ex  lusion  of  all  otlier  cases ; 
for  the  instances  not  mei  t  1  w  e  a.  flagrant  as  tlie  cases  par- 
ticulai'ized.  (6) 

By  the  treaty  of  1654,  between  England  and  Portugal,  it  wxis 
stipulated,  (art.  23,)  "  That  all  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  said 
Republic  or  King,  or  of  their  people,  or  subjects  found  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  eitlier,  shall  be  made  prize,  together 
with  the  ships,  and  confiscated.  But  all  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  enemies  of  either  on  board  the  ships  of  either,  or  of  their 
people  or  subjects,  shall  remain  free  and  untouched." 

§  474.  Under  this  stipulation,  thus  coupling  the  two  The  rule 
opposite  maxims  oi  free  ships  free  goods,  and  enem^  skips  ahipB^enemy 
mem^  goods,  it  was  determined  by  the  British  prize  courts,  ^^j^i""" 
that  tlie  former  provision  of  tliis  article,  which  subjects  to  ^■^"I'^w 
condemnation  the  goods  of  either  nation  found  on  board  fo™  ihe  war. 
the  ships  of  the  enemy  of  the  other  contracting  party,  could  not  be 
fairly  applied  to  the  case  of  property  shipped  before  the  contempla- 
tion of  war.  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  observed,  in  delivering 
his  judgment  in  this  case,  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because 
Spanish  property  put  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship,  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  event  of  the  interruption  of  war,  therefore  Portuguese 
property  on  board  a  Spanish  ship  should  become  instantly  confis- 
cable on  the  breakuig  out  of  hostilities  with  Spain :  that,  in  one 
case,  the  conduct  of  the  parties  would  not  have  been  different,  if 
tlie  event  of  hostilities  had  been  known.  The  cargo  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  ship,  generally,  by  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty,  even  if  shipped  in  open  war ;  and  d  fortiori^  if  shipped 
under  circumstances  still  more  favorable  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
transaction.  In  the  other  case,  there  might  be  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  treaty  referred  only  to  goods  shipped  on  board  au  enemy's 
vessel,  in  an  avowed  hostile  character ;  and  that  the  neutral  mei^ 
chant  would  have  acted  differently,  if  he  had  been  apprised  of  the 
character  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  put  on 
board;  (a) 

(i)  The  Erelern,  Dallas's  Eep.  ii.  M. 

(a)  The  Marlanna,  Robinsoii'a  Adm.  Rep.  v.  28. 
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The  two  §  'i'^^*  The  same  principle  has  been  frequently  incor- 
iH^'trea^  poratcd  into  ti'eatiea  between  various  nations,  by  which 
^'^1-  the  principle  o£  free  skips  free  goods  is  associated  with 

that  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  Tlie  treaties  of  Utrecht  e 
recognize  it,  and  it  has  been  also  incorporated  into  the  i 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, with  tliis  qualification,  "  that  it  shall  always  be  under- 
stood, that  the  neutral  property  found  on  board  such  enemy's 
vessels  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  enemy's  property,  and  as 
such  shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such 
property  as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  tlic  Itnowl- 
edge  of  it;  but  the  contracting  parties  agree  that  two  months  hav- 
ing elapsed  after  the  declaration,  their  citizens  shall  not  plead 
ignorance  thereof,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Trea^  of  1828,  belween  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  art,  13.  By  the 
treaty  of  1831,  between  the  tfnited  Slates  and  Mexico ;  by  that  of  1884  with  Chili, 
art.  13,  the  term  of/u«r  months  ia  eatahliglied  for  the  earae  purpose ;  and  by  that  of 
1842  with  Equador,  art.  16,  the  term  of  six  months. 

[^  Free  fihips.  Free  Goods.  — The  seeond  article  of  Ihe  Declarstion  of  Paris  of 
1856  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  of  "  free  ships,  free  goods."  It  is 
parfly  in  tliese  words :  "  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  tlie  exception 
of  contraband  of  war,"  (The  third  article,  that  neutral  goods  not  contraband  are  not 
eeizable  under  the  flag  of  an  enemy,  is  of  Mttle  importance,  as  that  was  already  th« 
law  of  nations ;  and  the  article  had  only,  the  effect  of  abrogating  clauses  to  the  con- 
trary in  subsisting  treaties  between  any  of  the  powers  that  were  parties  to  it.) 

The  author's  text  and  notes  give  the  history  of  the  sul^ect  down  to  1847. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Briton  have  long  stood  committed  to  tliree  points,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  established  in  the  law  of  nations  —  (1)  That  a,  belligerent  may  take 
enemy's  goods  from  neutral  custody  on  the  high  seas;  (2)  That  neutral  goods  are  not' 
subject  to  capture  from  tlie  mere  feet  that  they  are  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel ;  and  (3) 
TLat  the  oarryjng  of  enemy's  goods  by  a  neutral  is  no  offence,  and,  consequently,  not 
only  does  not  involve  the  neutral  vessel  in  penalty,  but  entitles  it  to  its  freight  from 
the  captors,  as  a  condition  U>  a  right  to  interfere  with  it  on  the  high  seas.  Great  Britain 
has  sustained  these  rules  by  uniform  judicial  decisions,  and  by  the  concurrent  opinions 
of  her  leading  tcxtwriters.  (Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  161-212.  Manning's 
I,aw  of  Nations,  208-280,  Wildman's  Intern,  Law,  ii.  136.)  While  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  endeavored  to  introduce  the  rule  of  "ft*e  ships,  free  goods," 
by  convenliong,  her  courts  have  always  decided  that  it  is  nut  the  mle  of  war ;  and  her 
diplomatists  and  her  text-writers  —  witli  singular  concuirence,  considering  tiie  opposite 
diplomatic  policy  of  the  country  —  have  agreed  to  that  position,  (WLeaton,  supra; 
Kent's  Comra,  i,  124-130 ;  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  632-635 ;  and  Woolsey's  Introd. 
§  170.) 

Beside  the  authority  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the  right  to  take  enemy's  goods 
from  neutral  ships  has  been  sustained  by  Grotius  (iii,  6,  26;  i,  6,  note  6),  Zouch 
(Jus  Feciale,  ii.  5,  6,  8),  Bynkershoek  (Qutest.  i.  13,  14),  Heiueccius  (do  Navium 
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§  476.  The  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  with     Conira- 
the  respective  belKgercnt  powers  is  subject  to  some  ex-  war. 
ceptioiis.     Among  these  is  tlie  trade  with  the  enemy  in  certain 

Comra.  ii.  8,  9),  Loeceoius  (3e  Jure  Maril.  ii.  i,  12),  Vattel  (iii.  115),  Albericua  Gen- 
tilis  (Hisp.  Advoe.  j.  cap.  27],  Azuni  (Diritto  Maritirao,  Part  II.  ch.  3,  arts.  1,  2).  It 
has  been  denied  by  Kluber  (g  299),  De  Martens  (ii.  §§  816,  S22),  and  by  Mass4 
(l>roit  Comm.  liv.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2).  Hautefeuille,  aAcr  a  full  comparison  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  arguments  of  the  text-writers  and  the  history  of  the  treaties,  states  his 
conclusion  strongly  against  (he  right.  (Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.,  ii.  tit.  10,  ch.  1-3.) 
But  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  these  latter  writers  argue  the  question  as  one  of  altstract 
riglit  and  policy,  rather  tlian  of  the  usage  of  nations,  as  established  bj  judicial  decisions 
adoptel  or  acq^uicsced  in  by  States,  and  ccnUrmed  by  treaties.  Ortolan  balances 
the  arguments  and  usages  fMrly,  rejecting  some  of  the  arguments  ui^ed  against  the 
right  and  expresses  his  satisfoctiun  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  has  settled 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  exemption  of  the  neutral  goods,  as  hia  own  opinion  in- 
clined (RSgl.  Intern,  ii.  ch.  5.)  Hefller  gives  rather  a  history  of  the  controversy 
th  in  an  opinion  upon  it,  but  discards  the  alleged  connection  between  the  two  maxims, 
—  Frei  bchifT,  Jrei  Gut,"  "  Unfrei  Schilf,  unfrei  Gut."  (Europ.  Volker.  g§  162-6S.) 
From  1T86  to  1S54,  Great  Britain  made  no  treaty  limiting  her  belligerent  right  as 
to  enemy's  goods  in  neulral  ships;  and  her  only  previous  treaty  that  did  so,  and 
survived  the  first  shock  of  the  ware  of  the  Prench  Revolution,  — that  of  166i  with 
Portugal,  —  was  abrogated  by  tlie  treaty  of  1810,  and  the  abr<^ation  confirmed  and 
continued  by  that  of  1842.     (Martens,  Recueil,  Una.  iii.  p.  347.) 

Dr.  Woolscy  (§  172)  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  results  of  his  examination 
into  the  history  of  1he™n(ifeno,  "free  ships,  &ee  goods."  He  states  them  in  five  prop- 
ositions—  (1)  In  mediaeval  Europe,  there  was  an  opinion  that  neulral  trade  could  be 
declared  unlawful  by  belligerents,  which  led  to  the  occasional  practice  of  condemning 
neutral  ships  for  carrying  enemy's  goods.  (2)  With  the  growth  and  power  of  com- 
merce, came  the  right  to  carry  enemy's  goods  and  to  put  goods  in  enemy's  vessels, 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  tiie  belligerent  to  search  vessels,  and  lake  them  in  for  ad- 
judication on  what  should  be  actu^y  enemy's  property.  (3)  During  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  treaties  had  no  line  of  principle,  but  of  varying  policy  ; 
and,  where  fi^e  ships  were  permitted  to  make  Iree  goods,  the  treaties  often  joined 
the  accidental  and  merely  verbal  converse,  of  hostile  ships  making  liostilc  goods. 
(4)  After  17T5,  neutral  nations,  and  those  witli  inferior  naval  power,  usually  endeav- 
ored to  incorporate  the  rule  of  "free  ships,  free  gooda"  into  the  law  of  nations,  but  were 
prevented  by  Great  Brilmn.  (5)  Since  1815,  the  increasing  power  of  trade  and  capital 
is  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  Dr.  Woolsey  might  have  added,  that  the  rule, 
however  adopted  in  treaties  or  declarations,  has,  so  &r,  never  survived  the  exigencies 
of  a  great  war,  or  a  change  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  adopting  it. 

The  Consolato  dot  Mare,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  admits  the  right  to  capture 
enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  on  terms  of  compensation  to  Uie  neutnJ  carrier. 
(I'ardessus,  ii.  303-307,  Consolato  del  Mare,  ch.  231.)  Manning  (244-248)  and  Ward 
(12G-7]  say  that  the  treaties  before  the  seventeenth  century  coincide  witii  the  doctrine 
of  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  (For  the  varying  treaties  on  the  subject  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  see  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  §g  173-212,  and  note  n 
to  §  282;  and  Ward,  126-162;  also,  Woolsey's  Introd.  §§  173-175.) 

The  United  States,  in  its  treaty  with  England  of  1796,  admitted  the  right  to  cap- 
ture enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  But  our  treaties  with  France  in  1778, 1780, 
and  1800,  with  the  Netherlands  in  1782,  with  Sweden  in  1783,  1816,  and  1827,  maJce 
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articles  called  contraband  of  war.  The  almost  unanimous  au- 
thority of  elementarj  writers,  of  prize  ordinances,  and  of  treaties, 
agrees  to  enumerate  among  these  all  warlike  instruments,  or  ma- 
terials by  their  own  nature  fit  to  he  used  iu  war.     Beyond  these, 

goods  fre«  in  nenlral  ehipa,  and  subject  neutral  goods  to  capture  in  enemy's  vessels. 
Our  treatJea  witli  Prussia  in  1785  and  1828,  with  Spain  in  1795  and  1819,  with  tlie 
Two  Sicilies  in  1865,  with  Peru  in  1856,  witli  Russia  in  18W,  with  Colombia  in  1824, 
with  Central  Americft  in  1825,  with  Brazil  in  1828,  with  Meitieo  in  1831,  with  Chili  in 
1832,  with  Peru-Bolivia  in  1835,  and  with  Venezuela  in  1836,  secure  the  Ireedom  of 
enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships,  without  declftring  tlie  right  to  take  neutral  goods  in 
enemy's  sliips.  [Some  of  lliese  treaties  have  peculiar  explanations  or  qualifications 
to  the  rule  of  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  which  will  be  noticed  below.)  Indeed,  the  two 
propositions,  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  "  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  have  no  real 
connection  with  each  other.  They  hare  been  connected  by  an  arbitrary  and  accidental 
cast  of  language.  The  general  prinraple,  clear  of  viohitions  of  laws  of  war,  is  that  all 
property,  whether  vessels  or  cargo,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  own  relation  to  the  bellige- 
rent. H  it  la  enemy's  property,  in  the  sense  of  the  prize  law,  it  is  condemned,  whether 
it  be  vessel  or  cargo.  Heffter  properly  says  that  this  is  hut  an  application  of  the 
maxim,  suitm  caique.  (Europ.  Volker.  §  162 ;  and  see  note  220,  ante.)  If  it  is  neutral, 
it  is  restored.  Each  stands  on  its  own  character  and  predicament ;  and  it  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war  for  a  neutral  to  carry  cargo  belonging  to  citizens  of  a  country 
engaged  in  war,  or  to  put  his  own  goods  in  a  vessel  of  such  dtjzens.  Where  crarying 
contraband  goods,  or  endeavoring  to  break  blockade,  subjects  a  vessel  to  capture,  it  is 
for  other  reasons,  and  irresi)ective  of  the  national  character  of  vessel  or  cargo. 

T!ie  history  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Articles  of  Paris  of  1856, 
is  given  in  det^l  in  the  note  173,  ante,  on  Privateers,  The  summary  is,  that,  when 
asked  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  four  articles,  the  reply  was  tliat  we  were  not 
willing  to  debar  ourselves  fium  the  right  to  use  privateers  in  any  possible  exigency  of 
war,  as  our  policy  was  to  have  a  small  navy,  and  we  always  had  a  large  and  very 
much  exposed  commerce ;  but  that  we  would  agree  to  the  articles,  if  all  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  should  be  held  exempt  from  capture.  This,  known  as  the  "  American 
Amendment, "  or  "  Marcy  Amendment,"  was  well  received  by  the  other  parUes  lo  the 
Articles  of  Paris,  but  was  prevented  from  bemg  adopted  by  the  opposition  of  England 
Subsequently,  the  United  States  withdrew  ifes  proposal,  seeminglv  unwilhng  to  re 
nounce  the  right  to  use  pnvateers,  even  on  the  terms,  of  exemption  ol  alt  private 
property.  At  the  Outset  of  our  civil  war,  the  United  States  proposed  conventtons 
adopting  the  Articles  of  Paris  as  they  stood,  without  waiting  for  the  reLOgnition  oi 
the  exemption  of  all  private  property.  This  felled,  because  Great  Britain  and  France 
insisted  upon  the  addition  of  an  explanatorv  tlause.  intended  to  meet  their  own  pos 
Bible  relations  with  the  vessels  of  war  or  pmateers  ot  the  rebel  Contedeiacy  lo  which 
the  United  States  government  would  not  agree 

When  the  Crimean  war  began,  as  Englan  i  claimed  the  right  to  capture  enemv  s 
goods  in  neutral  vessels,  and  France  the  richt  to  capture  neutral  goods  in  ci  e 
my's  vessels,  and  the  two  powers  were  m  allimce  thtrt  seumci  no  eSLope  for 
neutral  commerce.  This  compelled  an  agreement  wh  i,h  resulted  in  declarati  ms  of 
the  two  powers,  in  March,  18&4,  exempbng  enemy  s  goods  in  neutral  vessels  and 
neutral  goods  in  enemy's  vessels.  Great  Bntain  is  carefiil  to  put  thu  former  on 
the  ground  of  a  special  and  temporary  poliLT  lo  preaer^c  the  commeri-e  of 
neutrals.  Her  Majesty  is  willing,  for  the  prLsent^  to  wane  a  part  of  the  belhgerent 
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tliere  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  authorities 
derived  from  tlie  opinions  of  public  jurists,  the  fluctuating  usage 
among  nations,  and  the  texts  of  various  conventions  designed  to 
give  to  that  usage  the  iixed  form  of  positive  law.^ 

rights  appertaining  to  her  'by  the  law  of  nations.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty  wil!  waive  tho  riglit 
of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  conlraband  of 

This  rule,  being  followed  through  tliat  war,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  mariiime  powers  of  the  world,  large  and  small,  except  the  United  Slates,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  But  it  has  been  seen  that  this  role,  established  in  previous 
treaties,  has  always  been  iient  or  broken  in  the  stress  of  national  enigeneies.  Indeed, 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  so,  until  all  maritime  nations  agree  to  it,  so  that  it  can  be 
enforced  everywhere  as  a  part  of  inlernatlonal  law.  If  a  nation,  not  a  party  to  sueh 
a  convention,  is  at  war  with  one  that  is,  it  will  capture  its  enemy's  goods  in  neutxal 
vessels.  If  the  eneroy  retaliates,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  neutrals,  for  whose 
benefit  the  rule  was  made,  and  who  are  parties  to  the  eonventjon  with  him.  Again, 
in  a  war  where  both  belligerents  and  the  neutral  are  parties  to  this  convention,  and 
the  neutntl  allows  the  goods  of  one  belligerent  to  be  taken  from  its  vessels  by  tlie 
other,  without  resbtance  or  remonstrance,  or  is  suspected  of  doing  so,  or  if  one 
belligerent  is  suspected  of  not  adhering  to  the  rule,  the  other  breaks  it  in  the  way  of 
retaliation.  By  the  treaty  of  1778  between  France  and  the  United  Stales,  the  rule  of 
"free  ships,  free  goods  "  was  stipulated.  France  complained  IJiat  her  goods  were  taken 
out  of  American  vesiels  by  British  cruisers,  without  resistance  or  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  between  whom  and  Great  Britain  that  rule  did  not 
prevail.  This  resulted  in  on  abrogation  of  the  rule,  by  ex  parte  acts  of  each  govera- 
meDt,  until  the  treaty  of  1800,  when  it  was  renewed.  By  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  of  2aj  July,  1854  (art.  1),  and  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  1855, 
(arts.  1,  2),  and  with  Peru  of  1856  (arts.  1,  2,  8),  it  is  stipulated  that,  between  the 
parties,  free  ships  shall  make  goods  free,  when  not  contraband  of  war.  And  they 
"  engage  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  ali  sueh  powers 
and  States  as  shall  consent  to  adopt  them,  on  their  part,  as  permanent  and  immu- 
table ; "  and  declare  that  tliey  will  "  take  tlie  stipulation  contained  in  art.  1  as  a 
rule,  whenever  it  shall  become  a  question,  to  judge  of  the  rights  of  neutrality."  And 
they  agree  that  "  ali  nations  which  shall  consent  to  accede  to  the  rules  of  the  first 
article  of  this  convention,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  resulting  from  sueh  accession,  as 
they  shall  he  enjoyed  and  observed  by  the  two  powers  signing  this  convention." 
(United  States  Laws  and  Treaties,  s.  215.) 

In  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  and  the  South  American  powers, 
where  this  rule  is  established,  it  is  with  certain  conditions  and  restrictions.  In  the 
treaty  with  Spain  of  1819,  art.  12,  the  foUowing  clause  is  added  to  the  previous 
stipulation,  in  the  trea^  of  1796,  that  the  neutral  fiag  shall  cover  enemy's  goods : 
"But,  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  l>e  at  war  with  a  third  party,  and 
the  other  [contracting  party  shall  be]  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the 
property  of  enemies  whose  government  acknowledges  tliis  principle,  and  not  of 
others."  This  exception,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  explanation,  is  repeated  in 
the  treaty  with  Colombia  of  1824,  art.  12  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  812),  and,  in  substan- 

of  tills  subject,  at  §  501,  is  a  note, 
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§  477  BIGHTS   OP   WAR    AS   TO   NEUTRALS.  [PART   IV. 

ciaasifi.  §  477.  Grotius,  in  considering  this  subject,  makes  a 

^wdsasto  distinction  between  those  things  which  are  useful  only 

contraband,  fgp  jjj^  puTposes  of  War,  tliosc  which  are  not  so,  and  those 

Grodua,  which  are  susceptible  of  indiscriminate  use  in  war  and 

tially  the  same  form,  in  the  other  South  Ameriimn  treatjee :  nith  Central  America  of 
1825  (Ibid.  828),  with  Brazil  of  1828  (Ibid.  393),  with  Mexico  of  1881  (Ibid.  416), 
with  CiiiU  of  1882  (Ibid.  486),  with  Peru-lioUvia  of  1885  (Ibid.  491),  with  Vene- 
zuela of  1836  (Ibid.  466). 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  special  clauses  in  tlie  Kusaian,  Spanisli,  and  South  Ameri- 
can treaties,  and  of  the  slate  of  things  that  made  tlieir  introduction  expedient,  tliat  the 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paria  must  l>e  viewed.  The  circular  of  Mr.  Casa,  Secre- 
taiy  of  State,  of  29th  June,  1859,  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  wliile  admitting  the  right 
of  nations  to  stipulate  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  each  other's  goods  found  in  neu- 
tral vessels  when  they  shall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  and  so  indirectly  to  relieve 
neutral  vessels  &om  annoyance  end  loss,  adds,  "  Those  neutral  nations  which  are 
prevented  from  being  parties  to  such  an  enga^emeat,  have  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall 
not  necessarily  work  to  their  injury.  This  dictate  of  justice  would  be  palpably 
violated  in  the  case  of  the  United  Slates,  should  this  protecting  clause  of  the  Paris 
conference  not  enable  these  vessels,  when  neutral,  to  shield  from  capture  the  property 
of  belligerents  carried  as  freight." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  233),  says,  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  second  Article  of  Paris,  "the  United  Slates  have  acquired  no  right 
to  invoke  it  against  this  country.  It  would  rest  in  the  optiSn  of  England  either 
to  adhere  to  the  old  rules  of  maritime  wartkre,  in  a  war  witli  the  United  Slates,  or  to 
maintidn  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris."  Tlie  last  clause  of  tlie  Declara- 
tion is  in  these  words ;  "  The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  bindii^, 
except  between  those  powers  who  liave  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it." 

If  a  nation,  party  to  the  Declaration,  is  at  war  with  one  which  is  not,  the  former  ia 
not  bound  to  abandon  its  right  to  take  its  enemy's  goods  irom  vessels  of  neutral 
nations  which  are  parlies  to  the  Declaration ;  and  as  the  stipulation  is  made,  not  from 
any  doubt  that,  as  between  belligerents  only,  such  captures  are  the  natural  and 
proper  reanlts  of  war,  but  for  the  lieneiit  of  neutrals  vexed  tliereby,  all  parties  to  the 
Declaration,  when  they  are  neutrals,  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  benefits  of  it.  If  a 
nation  party  to  the  Declaration,  being  at  war  with  one  which  is  not,  is  at  liberty  to 
disregard  the  article,  neutrals  who  are  parties  caimot  enforce  it  by  resisting  search,  or 
by  reprisals,  or  otherwise.  In  case  of  a  wai  between  two  nations,  both  being  parties  to 
the  Declaration,  if  either  disregards  it,  can  the  other  retaliate  1  If  bo,  does  not  he  also 
violate  the  conventional  right  of  the  neutral,  a  party  with  him  to  the  Declaration, 
iiT)m  whose  vessel  he  takes  his  enemy's  property  in  the  way  of  retaliation?  Does 
that  make  a  breach  of  treaty  and  casus  bdli  i  If  either  belligerent  violates  the  rule, 
and  the  neutral  power,  being  also  party  to  the  treaty,  does  not  resist  the  act  and 
vindicate  its  right  under  the  Declaration,  does  it  not  give  the  other  belligerent  the 
right  to  complain,  and  to  seek  that  summary  and  rapid  redress  which  the  exigencies 
of  war  often  require  or  justify^ 

The  assertion  of  these  rights  and  obligations,  and  tlie  real  or  pretended  suspicion 
that  tfie  opposite  belligerent  or  a  neutral,  parties  to  tlie  convention,  do  not  observe 
the  convention,  or  insist  on  its  observance,  together  with  the  pressure  of  national 
exigencies,  have  been  found  sufficient,  whether  as  causes  or  pretexts,  to  render 
unavailing  all  former  compacts  for  the  freedom  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels. 
610 
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peace.  Tlie  first,  he  agrees  with  all  other  text-writers  in  proliihit- 
ing  neutrals  from  carrying  to  the  enemy,  aa  well  as  in  permitting 
the  second  to  be  so  carried ;  the  third  class,  such  as  money,  provia- 
ions,  ships,  and  naval  stores,  he  sometimes  prohibits,  and  at  others 
permits,  according  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  war.  (a) 

As  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  and  power  of 
the  nations  parties  to  it,  with  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  commerce,  and  of  capital 
interested  in  neutral  trade,  may  be  sufficient  to  sustain  it,  even  if  it  does  not,  by  the 
accession  of  the  United  States,  grow  into  international  law.  See  the  debates  on  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  and  the  agreement  of  1654,  in  the  Ilouseof  Commons,  July  4,1854. 
(Hansard,  caxxiv.  1098) ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  22, 1856  (Ibid.  cslu.  482.) 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new  rule,  if  adopted,  will  ^ve  neutrals  entire 
exemption  from  loss  and  vexation.  The  right  to  stop  and  search  will  still  exist,  and 
in  its  lull  force.  The  belligerent  will  still  have  the  right  to  examine  into  the  realiQ' 
and  tona^rfcs  of  the  ostensible  neutral  character  of  the  vessel,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to 
make' all  the  investigation  he  now  makes  into  papers  and  letters ;  and  not  only  into 
those  relating  to  the  vessel,  but  also  into  those  relating  to  the  cargo,  and  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel,  if  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  ownership.  Tlie  fraudulent  use  of 
a  neutral  flag  and  papers  by  belligerents  may  be  expected  to  he  almost  universal,  and 
the  examinations  will  necessarily  be  strict  and  searching.  And,  even  if  the  vessel  is 
clearly  neutral,  there  is  still  the  right  of  search  to  ascertain  whether  the  cargo  or  any 
of  it  be  contraband  of  war,  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  destination  of  the 
vessel  and  of  the  cargo,  which,  if  contraband  and  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  assume  an  ostensible  neutral  destination.  And,  if  there  is  probable  cause 
to  suspect  the  vessel  of  being  enemy's  proi>erty,  or  the  cargo  of  bemg  contraband, 

(a)  "  Sed  et  qusstio  inciiiere  solct  quid  liccat  in  eos  qui  hostes  non  sunt,  ant  did 
nolunt,  sed  hostibua  res  aliquas  subministrant.  Kam  et  olim  et  nuper  de  e&  re  acriler 
certatum  scimus,  ciim  alii  belli  rigorem,  alii  commerciorum  libertatem  defenderent. 

"Primum  distinguendum  inter  res  ipsas.  Sunt  enim  quie  in  hello  tant&m  usum 
habent,  ut  arma :  sunt  quBO  in  hello  nullum  habent  usum,  ut  quK  volnptati  inservimit ; 
sunt  qme  in  bello  et  e^tra  bellnm  usum  habent,  ut  pecuniie,  commeatus,  naves,  et  quia 
navibus  adsunt.  In  primo  genere  verum  est  dictum  Amalasuinthie  ad  Justinianum, 
in  hostium  esse  partibus  qui  ad  bellum  necessnria  hosti  administrat.  Secundum 
genus  querelam  non  habet.  ...  In  tertio  illo  genere  usQs  ancipitis  distinguendus  erit 
belli  status.  Nam  si  tueri  rue  non  possum  nisi  quie  mittuntur  intercipiam,  necessitas, 
ut  alibi  exposuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  resHtulJonis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat. 
Quod  si  juris  mei  exsecutionem  rerum  aubvectio  impedierit,  idque  sdre  potuerit  qui 
advexit,  ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  partus  clansos,  et  jam  dediiio  ant  pax 
exspectabatur,  tenebitur  jUe  mihi  de  damno  culpa  dato,  ut  qui  debitorem  careen 
exemit,  aut  fugam  ejus  in  meam  fraudcm  instruxit:  et  ad  damni  dati  modum  res 
quoque  <^us  capi,  et  domiiuuni  earum  debili  coosequendi  cansfl  quieri  poterit.  Si 
damnum  nondum  dederit  sed  dare  voluerit,  jus  erit  rerum  retentione  eum  cogore  ut 
de  futuro  caveat  obsidibus,  pignoribus,  aut  alio  modo.  Quod  si  pneterea  evidentissima 
sit  hostia  mei  in  me  injustitia,  et  ille  eum  in  beEo  iniquissimo  confinnet,  jam  non  tan- 
thm  civilitor  tenebitur  de  damno,  sed  et  criminaliter,  ut  is  qui  judici  irammenti  reum 
manitfestum  eximit:  atque  eo  nomine  licebit  in  eum  statuere  qnod  delicto  convenlt, 
secundum  oa  quia  de  pcenis  diximus,  quare  intra  eum  modum  etiam  spoliari  poterit." 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  §  5,  pp.  I,  2,  3. 
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Vattei'a  |  478.  Vatte)  makes  somewhat  of  a  similar  diatiiiction, 
that  subject,  though  he  includes  timber  and  naval  stores  among  those 
articles  which  are  particularly  useful  for  the  piirposea  of  war,  and 

with  destination  to  the  enemy's  country,  there  will  be  the  right  and  duty  to  eenjhecin 
for  adjudication ;  and  a  resistance  to  search,  or  concealment  of  fiicla  tending  to  show 
the  goods  to  be  contraband,  will  still  be  cause  for  condemnation  of  tlie  vessel.  (Mr. 
Marcy  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  April  18,  1854.  Speeches  of  Earl  Derby  and  others  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Hansard's  Debates,  cxliii.  52.)  Mr.  Marcy,  in  the  conclusion  of  hia 
note  to  M.  Sartiges,  of  July  14,  1856,  suggests  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ought  to 
result  in  some  modification  of  the  law  of  contraband,  which  should  still  further  ex- 
empt neutrals  from  tlie  evils  of  visit  and  search  ;  and  suggests  that  the  laws  of  siege  and 
blockade,  which  prohibit  all  trade  with  such  places,  "  aHbrd  Ml  the  remedies  ajtainst 
neatrals  that  the  parties  to  a  war  can  justJy  claim."  (See  note  £26, 1'ly^-a,  on  Contra- 
band of  War.) 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  French  Government  felt  uneasy  lest 
France  should  suffer  by  reason  of  the  fact,  that,  ander  her  treaty  of  1800,  the  United 
States  might  condemn  French  goods  in  rebel  vessels,  while  it  would  not  do  Eo  with 
the  goods  of  other  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  had  no  such  treaty.  This, 
no  doubt,  added  a,  motive  for  the  French  to  unite  witli  England  to  arrange  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  Declaration  of 
Palis.  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  7th  September,  1861,  in  which  be  breais 
off  the  negotiations  for  an  accession  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  still  declares  that  the 
United  States,  in  this  war,  will  adopt  the  policy,  "  accoriling  to  our  traditional  princi- 
ples, that  Her  Majesty's  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  Goods  of 
Her  Mnjes^'s  sulgects  not  contraband  of  war  are  exempt  from  confiscation,  though 
Ibund  under  a  disloyal  flag."  (Dipl.  Corr.  18(il,  p.  148.)  And,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Day- 
ton of  Sept.  10,  1861,  on  the  same  sulgect,  Mr.  Seward  says,  "  We  have  always  prac- 
tised on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration.  We  did  so,  long  before  tliey  were  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  so  fer  as  the  rights  of  neulral  or  friendly  Stdtes  are  con- 
cerned. While  our  relations  with  France  remain  as  they  now  are,  we  shall  continue 
the  same  practice  none  the  less  feithfully  than  if  bound  to  do  so  by  a  solemn  con- 
vention."   (Dipl.  Corr.  ISSl,  p.  251.) 

The  British  and  French  Governments,  through  theur  consuls  at  Charleston,  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Confederacy,  by  which  the  Confederates  agreed  to  adopt  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Articles  of  Paris,  but  not  the  first.  (British  Pari,  Papers,  North 
America,  No.  3.)  And,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  Trent  affiir,  Mr.  Seward 
refers  to  tlie  tact  that  the  United  States  had,  in  this  war,  made  known  its  intention  to  s 
act  in  accordance  with  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Again,  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann  of  Aug.  22,  1861,  requests  Mm 
to  answer  to  the  questions  of  Count  Bechberg,  that  the  United  States,  in  its  relations 
with  Austria,  "  does  adopt  and  will  apply  the  principles  thus  recited  "  [tlie  second, 
third,  and  fourth  Articles  nf  Paris].     (Dipl.  Corr.  of  1861,  p.  191.) 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Gerolt  of  July  16,  1861,  Mr.  Seward,  referring  to  the 
Becond  and  third  Articles  of  Paris,  says.  "  The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  in- 
fbrming  Baron  GeroLt,  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
government  cheerfully  declares  its  assent  to  these  principles,  in  the  present  case ;  and 
tliey  will  he  fully  observed  by  this  government  in  its  relarions  with  Prussia."  (Dipl. 
Corr.  1861,  p.  44.) 

Indeed,  the  United  States  made  it  known  to  the  commercial  powers  of  Eurepe, 
that  they  were  ready  and  desirous  to  adopt  the  second,  tJiird,  and  fourth  Art!" 
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are  always  liable  to  capture  as  contraband ;  and  considers  provis- 
ions as  such  only  under  certain  circumstances,  "  when  tlierc  are 
hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine."  (a) 

§  479.  Bynkershoek  strenuously  contends  against  ad-  position 
mitting  into  the  list  of  contraband  articles  those  things  ^[^^^n"'" 
which  are  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  in  war.  Ho  """^  subject, 
considers  the  limitation  assigned  by  Grotius  to  the  right  of  inter- 
cepting them,  conlining  it  to  the  case  of  necessity,  and  under  the 
obligation  of  restitution  or  indemnification,  as  insufficient  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  the  right  itself.  He  concludes  thai  the  materials 
out  of  which  contraband  articles  may  be  formed,  are  not  them- 
selves  contraband  ;  because  if  all  the  materials  may  be  prohibited, 
out  of  which  something  may  be  fabricated  that  is  fit  for  war,  the 
catalogue  of  contraband  goods  will  be  almost  interminable,  since 
there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  material  out  of  which  something,  at 
least,  fit  for  war  may  not  be  fabricated.  The  interdiction  of  so 
many  articles  would  amount  to  a  total  interdiction  of  commerce, 
and  might  as  weU  be  so  expressed.  He  quahfies  this  general  posi- 
tion by  stating,  that  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  materials  for 
building  ships  are  prohibited,  "  if  the  enemy  is  in  great  need  of 
them,  and  cannot  well  carry  on  the  war  without  them."  On  this 
ground,  he  justifies  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  1657  against 
the  Portuguese,  and  that  of  1652  against  the  English,  as  exceptions 
to  tlie  general  rule  that  materials  for  sliip-building  are  not  contra- 
band. Ho  also  states  that  "  provisions  arc  often  excepted "  from 
the  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  "  when  the  enemies  are 
besieged  by  our  friends,  or  are  otherwise  pressed  by  famine."  (a) 

eles  of  Pari^  ttiat,  although  they  preferred  them  with  the  "  Marcy  Amenatnent,"  and 
without  the  first  article,  they  were  willing  to  adopt  them  aa  they  stood.  They  were 
repelled,  as  hue  heen  ehown  (note  173,  ante)  hy  Great  Britain  and  Frante  insisting  on  a 
special  restriction  clause  to  meet  the  case  of  possible  complications  with  llio  Confed- 
erates. Still,  when  this  negotiation  broke  off,  the  United  Slates  made  known  its  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rules  of  the  Declaration,  in  the  war.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  President  could  not,  by  following  the  second  Article,  vary  the 
law  of  nations  so  as  to  control  tlie  decisions  of  our  prize  courts.  That  is  true.  Those 
courts  could  be  directed  only  by  a  statute  of  Congress  or  a  treaty,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  either,  must  look  solely  to  the  law  of  nations  for  their  rule  in  a,  pending  war ;  but 
the  eseeutive  can  carry  out  its  foreign  policy  by  inetnietions  to  the  nayy  not  to  cap- 
ture in  such  cases,  and,  if  captures  should  be  made,  by  directing  a  restitution  before 
adjudication.  No  case  is  reported  of  a  condemnation,  in  opposition  to  the  second  or 
third  Articles  of  Paris,  during  the  civil  war.]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gene,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  112. 

(a)  "  Grotius,  in  eo  argumcnto  occupalus,  distiuguit  iuler  res,  qu*  in  hello  lisum 
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Valin  and   Potliier  botli  concur   in   declaring  tliat   provisions 
I  de  boueke)    are   not   contraband  by  tlie  prize   law  of 


habent,  et  quEe.  nullum  habent,  et  guEe  promiscui  nsQs  sunt,  tarn  in  bello,  qnita  extra 
bellum,  Primum  genus  non  hostes  liostibus  nostris  adveliere  prohib«t,  secundum 
permittit,  tertium  nunc  prohiliet,  nunc  permittit.  Si  sequamur,  qnte  capile  ptecedenli 
disputata  sunt,  de  primo  et  secundo  genere  non  eet,  quod  nagnopere  laboremus.  Id 
terCio  genere  distinguit  Grotius,  et  permittit  res  promiscui  usQs  intercipere,  sed  in 
casu  necessitatis,  si  aliter  meoque  tueri  non  possim,  et  quidem  sub  onere  restitutionia. 
Veriim,  n(  alia  pr^eteream,  quis  arbiter  erit  ejus  necessitatis,  nam  fadllimum  est  earn 
prielfixere  t  an  ipse  ego,  qui  intercepi  1  Sic,  puto,  ei  sedet,  sed  in  causfl  me&  me 
seders  judicem  omnes  leges  omniaque  jura  prohibent,  nisi  quod  usus,  Tjrannorum 
omninm  princeps,  adraittat,  ubl  fcedera  inter  Frincipes  explicanda  sunt.  Nee  etiam 
potui  animaidvertere,  mores  Gentium  banc  Grotii  distinctionem  probasse ;  ma^s  pro- 
barunt,  quod  deinde  ftit,  neque  obseseis  licere  rei  promiscui  usfis  advehere,  sie  eniro 
alteri  prodessem  in  necem  alterius,  ut  latins  intelliges  ex  Capile  Beq.  Qubd  autem 
ipse  ille  Grotius  tandem  addit,  distinguendum  esse  inter  belli  justitiam  et  iujustitiam, 
ad  Foederalos,  cecto  casu,  pertinere  posse,  sed  ad  eos,  qoi,  neutrarum  partium  sunt, 
nnnqnara  pertinere  Capile  prcsced.  mihi  visus  sum  probasse. 

..."  Ex  his  fere  intelligo,  contrabanda  dici,  qu!B  ulj  aunt,  bello  apta  esse  possunt, 
nec  quicquam  interesse,  an  et  extra  bellum  usum  pncbeant.  Paueissima  sunt  belli 
instrumenta,  qus  non  et  extra  bellum  prcebeant  usum  sul.  Enses  gestamus  orna- 
meiiti  cauaS,  gladiis  animadvertimus  in  fccinorosos,  et  ipso  pnlvere  bellico  utimur  pro 
oblectamento,  et  ad  testandam  public^  laetitiam,  nec  tamen  duMtamus,  quin  ea  veniant 
nomine  tov  contrabande  Waren.  De  bis,  qus  promiscui  usiis  snnt,  nullus  disputandi 
esset  flnis,  et  nullus  qnogue,  si  de  necessitate  sequamur  Grotii  sententiam,  et  varias, 
quas  adjicit,  diatincdoues.  Excute  pacta  Gentium,  qu:e  diximus,  excute  et  alia,  quce 
alibi  exstant,  et  reperies,  omnia  ilia  appellari  amlrabaada,  quce,  uti  hoetibus  su^emn- 
tor,  bellia  gerendis  inserviunt,  sive  instrumenta  bellica  sinl,  sive  materia  per  se  beilo 
apta:  nam  quod  Ordines  Generales  6  M^,  1667,  contra  Suecos  decreverunt,  etiam 
materiam,  bello  non  aptam  sed  qu£e  facile  bello  aptari  possiC,  pro  coatrohanda  esse 
habendam,  sin^ularem  rationem  habebat,  ex  jure  nempe  retdrslonis,  nt  ipsi  Ordinea 
in  CO  decreto  sigmficant 

"  Atque  mde  juilicabis  an  ipsa  materia  rerum  proliibitarum  quoque  sit  prohibita  ? 
Et  in  earn  senlenbam  si  qu  d  tamen  deflniat,  proclivior  ease  videtur  Zoucheus,  de 
Jure  Feciati  Part  II  sei-t  vii.  Q.  8.  Ego  non  essein,  quia  ratio  et  Wxempla  me 
moreant  in  contranum  Si  omneiu  materiam  prohibeas,  ex  qufl  qatd  bello  aptari 
posslt,  ingens  esset  catologus  rerum  proliibitarum,  quia  nulla  fere  materia  eat,  ex  qu^ 
non  saltern  aliquid,  bello  aptum,  ikcil^  jkbriccmus,  Hac  interdii^,  tantum  non  omni 
eommercio  interdicimus,  qpod  valde  esset  inutile.  Et  §  4,  Pacti  1  Dec.,  1674,  in- 
ter Caroium  II.,  AngliK  Reg.  et  Ordinea  Generales ;  et  §  4,  Pacti  26  Nov.,  1675,  inter 
Eegem  Suecorura  et  Ordiaea  Generales ;  et  §  16,  Pacti  12  Oct.,  1679,  inter  eosdem, 
amicos  Lostibna  quibis  arma  non  licet,  permittunt  advehere  fernim,  «s,  iDetallura, 
materiam  navinm,  omnia  denique,  quas  ad  usum  belli  parata  non  sunt.  Quandoqne 
tamen  accidit,  ut  et  nayium  materia  proliibeatur,  ai  hostis  e^  qukm  maxime  indigeat, 
et  absque  e&  commode  bellum  gerere  hand  poasit.  Quum  Ordines  Generales,  in  §  2, 
edieti  contra  Lysitanos,  31  Dec.,  1657,  iie,  quje  communi  Populomm  usu  amtrabanda 
censentur,  Lysitanos  juvari  vctuissent,  specialiter  addunt  in  g  8,  i^usdem  edieti,  quia 
nibil  nisi  mari  a  Lyeitanis  metuebant,  ne  quia  etiam  navium  materiam  iis  advehere 
vellet,  palam  sic  naviura  materia  a  contrabandis  distincta  sed  ob  specialem  rationem 
addita.  Ob  oondem  causam  navium  materia  conjungitur  i 
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PART   IT.]  EIGHTS   OF   WAR   AS    TO    NEUTRALS.  §  481 

France,  or  the  common  law  of  nations,  unless  in  Uie  single  case 
where  they  are  destined  to  a  besieged  or  blockaded  place.  (6) 

§  480.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  marine  Vaiin,  as 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  only  munitions  of  Ftores. 
war  were  declared  to"  be  contraband,  says  :  —  "In  the  war  of  1700, 
pitch  and  tar  wore  comprehended  in  the  list  of  contraband,  because 
the  enemy  treated  them  as  such,  except  when  found  on  board 
Swedish  ships,  tliesc  articles  being  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
their  country.  In  the  ti'eaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  tlie 
King  of  Denmark,  by  France,  the  23d  of  August,  1742,  pitch  and 
tar  were  also  declared  contraband,  together  with  resin,  sail-cloth, 
hemp  and  cordage,  masts,  and  ship-timber.  Thus,  as  to  this  maf^ 
ter,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  conduct  of  the  English, 
except  where  it  contravenes  particular  treaties ;  for  in  law  these 
things  are  now  contraband,  and  have  been  so  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  ancient  treaties,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  Germain, 
concluded  with  England  in  1677  ;  the  fourth  article  of  wliich  ex- 
pressly provides  tliat  the  trade  in  all  these  articles  shall  remain 
free,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  necessary  to  human  nourishment, 
with  the  exception  of  places  besieged  or  blockaded."  («) 

§  481.  In  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  de-    Decision 
termined  in  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  1799,  Sir  sLw^Tto 
W.  Scott    (Lord  Stowell)  states,  "that  tai-,  pitch,   and  ^™|,°^^' 
hemp,  going  to  the  enemy's  use,  are  liable  to  be  seized  as  Swedish 
contraband  in  their  own  nature,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  i^so. 
doubted  under  the  modern  law  of  nations ;  though  formerly,  when 
the  hostilities  of  Europe  wore  less  naval  than  they  have  since  be- 
come, they  were  of  a  disputahU  nature,  and  perhaps  continued  so 
at  the  time  of  making  that  treaty,"  (that  is,  the  treaty  of  1661, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  which  was  still  in  force  when 
he  was  pronouncing  this  judgment,)  "or  at  least  at  tlie  time  of 
making  that  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  I  mean  tlie  treaty  in 
which  Whitlock  was  employed  in  1656  ;  for  I  conceive  that  Valiu 
expresses  the  truth  of  this  matter  when  he  says ;  '  De  droit  ces 
g  2,  eflicti  contra  Anglos,  5  Dec,  1662,  et  in  edicto  Ordinuro  Generalium  conlra  Fraii- 
coa,  9  Mart.,  1689.    Sed  sunt  hae  exceptiones,  qnE  regulani  confirmant."    Bjnker- 
ehoek.  Quest.  Jur.  Pub',  lib.  i.  c^.  10. 

(6)  Valin,  Comm.  hut  I'Orilonn.  liv.  iii.  Wt.  9.    Des  Prises,  srt.  11,    Pothier,  de 
Propri^t^,  No.  101. 

{a)  Valin,  Comm.  but  I'Ordoim.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,    Dos  Prises,  art.  11, 
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§  482  BIGHTS    OF   WAR    AS   TO    NEUTRALS.  [PART    IV. 

choses,'  (speaking  of  naval  stores,)  '  sont  de  contrabaiide  axi- 
jourd'hui  et  depuis  le  commencement  de  ce  ai^cle,  ce  qui  n'etoit 
pas  autrefois  ii^anmoins  ; '  —  and  Vattol,  the  best  recent  writer 
upon  these  matters,  explicitly  admits  amongst  positive  contraband, 
'  les  bois,  ct  tout  ce  qui  sert  k  la  construction  et  a  I'armement  de 
vaisseaux  de  guerre.'  Upon  this  principle  was  founded  the  mod- 
ern explanatory  article  of  the  Danish  treaty,  entered  into  in  1780, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  a  noble  lord  (Mansfield)  then 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  attention  had  been  peculiarly  turned  to 
subjects  of  this  nature.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that,  although 
it  might  be  shown  that  the  nature  of  these  commodities  had  been 
subject  to  some  controversy  in  the  time  of  Whitlock,  when  the 
fundamental  treaty  was  constructed,  and  therefore  a  discreet 
sUeuce  concerning  them  was  observed  in  the  composition  of  that 
■  treaty,  and  of  the  latter  treaty  derived  from  it,  yet  that  the  expo- 
sition which  the  later  judgment  and  practice  of  Europe  had  given 
upon  tliis  subject  would,  in  some  degree,  affect  and  supply  what 
the  treaties  bad  been  content  to  leave  on  that  indefinite  and  dis- 
putable footing,  on  which  the  notions  then  more  generally  prevail- 
ing in  Europe  had  placed  it."  (a) 

Thed«cia-  §  482.  It  seems  difficult  to  read  the  treaties  of  1656 
l^aMltj-  ^'^^  1661,  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  fairly 
eieed.  admitting  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them   in  the 

above  cited  judgment.  These  treaties,  together  with  those  sub- 
sequently concluded  between  the  same  powers  in  1664  and  1665, 
all  enumerate  coined  money,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war, 
as  contraband  between  the  contracting  parties ;  and  the  discreet 
silmce  referred  to  by  Lord  Stowell  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the 
treaties  of  1664  and  1665,  wliich  expressly  declared,  that  "where 
one  of  the  parties  shall  find  itself  at  war,  commerce  and  navigation 
shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  that  power  wliich  shall  not  have 
taken  any  part  in  it  with  the  enemies  of  the  otlier ;  and  that  they 
shall,  consequently,  be  at  liberty  to  carry  to  them  directly  all  the 
articles  which  are  not  specially  excepted  by  the  11th  article  of 
tlie  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  1661,  nor  by  virtue  of  this  same 
article  expressly  declared  prohibited  or  contraband,  or  which  are 
not  enemy's  property."  The  following  article  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit :   "  And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  known  to  all  those  who 

(a)  The  Maria,  Eobiuson's  Aiim,  Eep.  i.  372. 
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PAET   IV.]  EIGHTS    OP   WAR    AS    TO    NEUTRALS.  §  483 

shall  read  these  presents,  what  are  the  goods  especially  excepted 
and  prohibited,  or  regarded  as  contraband,  it  has  appeared  fit  to 
enumerate  them  here  according  to  the  aforesaid  11th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  London.  These  goods  specially  designated  are  the  fol- 
lowing," Ac.  Here  follows  tlie  enumeration,  as  in  the  lltli  article, 
which  makes  no  mention  of  naval  stores,  (a) 

§  483.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  Of""'?"^ 
given,  in  1674,  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to  King  Charles  Jenkins,  as 
n.,  in  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  siores. 
Sweden,  belonging  to  an  English  subject,  taken  on  board  a  Swedish 
vessel,  and  carried  into  Ostend  by  a  Spanish  privateer.  "  There . 
is  not  any  pretence  to  make  the  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects  to  be  contraband ;  these  commodities  not  being 
enumerated  in  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  made  between  your 
Majesty  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1667,  dire  consequently 
declared  not  to  be  contraband  in  the  article  next  following.  The 
single  objection  that  seems  to  lie  against  the  petitioner  in  this  case 
is,  that  this  tar  and  pitch  is  found  laden,  not  in  an  English,  but  a 
Swedish  bottom,  as  by  the  proofs  and  documents  on  board  it  doth 
appear ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  benefit  of  tliose  articles  in  the 
Spanish  treaty  cannot  be  claimed  here,  since  they  are  in  favor  of 
our  trade  in  those  commodities  that  shall  be  found  laden  in  our 
own,  not  in  foreign  bottoms.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Sweden 
hath  suffered  or  allowed,  in  any  treaty  of  theirs  with  Spain,  that 
their  own  native  commodities,  pitch  and  tar,  should  be  reputed 
contraband.  These  goods,  therefore,  if  they  be  not  made  unfree 
by  being  found  in  an  unfree  bottom,  cannot  be  judged  by  any  other 
law  than  by  the  general  law  of  nations  ;  and  then  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  law 
in  this  case,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  besieged  places,  or  of  a 
■  general  notification  made  by  Spain  to  all  the  world,  that  they  will 
condemn  all  the  pitch  and  tar  they  meet  with.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  your  Majesty's  gracious  intercession  for,  and  protection  to 
the  petitioner  in  his  claim,  will  be  founded,  not  upon  the  equity 
and  the  true  meaning  of  your  Majesty's  treaty  with  Spain,  but  upon 
the  general  law  and  practice  of  all  nations."  (a) 

(a)  Schlogcl,  Eiamen  de  la  Sentence  prononeife  par  le  tribunal  d'Amiraute  Au- 
glaise,  le  11  Jutn  1799,  dans  I'afiaire  du  eonvoi  Suiidois,  p.  126. 
(o)  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  L.  Jeoiina,  ii,  761. 
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§  485  BIGHTS    OP  WAR    AS   TO    NEUTRALS.  [PAET    IV. 

_  The  Eng^  §  484.  By  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  of 
treaties  in  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  renewed  and 
^tli^  ^  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  by 
^rea'id  *^®  ^^^^^y  '^^  Fa,n8,  in  1763,  by  that  of  Versailles,  in  1783, 
provisious.  and  by, the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  of  1786,  the  list  of  contraband  is  strictly  confined  to  mu- 
nitions of  war ;  and  naval  stores,  provisions,  and  all  other  goods 
which  have  not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  any  instrument  or 
furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  are  expressly  excluded 
from  this  list. 

England  §  485.  Thc  subject  of  the  contraband  character  of  naval 
tk  Mwere^'  stores  Continued  a  vexed  question  between  Great  Britain 
a^to  naval  ^n^  jjjg  Baltic  powers,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 
proviaitms.  tecuth  ccntury.  Various  relaxations  of  the  extreme 
belligerent  pretensions  on  this  subject  had  been  conceded  in  favor 
of  tlie  comraeree,  in  articles  tlie  peculiar  growth  and  production  of 
tliese  States,  either  by  permitting  them  to  be  freely  carried  to  the 
enemy's  ports,  or  by  mitigating  the  original  penalty  of  confiscation, 
on  their  seizure,  to  the  milder  right  of  preventing  the  goods  being 
carried  to  the  enemy,  and  applying  them  to  the  use  of  the  belli- 
gerent, on  making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  tlic  neutral  owner. 
This  controversy  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  convention  between 
Great. Britain  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1801,  to  whicli  Denmark 
and  Sweden  subsequently  acceded.  By  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty 
it  is  declared,  "  That,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  in  what  ought 
to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
thc  Hussias  and  His  Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the 
11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns  on  tlie  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge 
as  such  only  the  following  artieloa,  namely,  cannons,  mortars, 
fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints, 
matches,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords,  sword- 
belts,  saddles  and  bridles ;  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ship 
and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ;  and  all  other  articles  what- 
ever, not  eniimerated  here,  shall  not  be  considered  warlike  and 
naval  ammunition,  nor  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course 
shall  pass  freely,  without  being  subject  to  the  smallest  difficulty, 
unless  they  be  considered  as  enemy's  property  in  the  above  settled 
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sense.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  what  is  stipulated 'in  the  present 
article  shall  not  he  to  the  prejudice  of  the  particular  stipulations 
ofone  or  the  other  crown  with  other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  a 
similar  kind  sliould  be  reserved,  provided,  or  permitted," 

§  486.  The  object  of  this  convention  is  declared,  in  its  The 
preamble,  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  jgin^oa  u,e 
the  contracting  parties,  which  had  gvown  out  of  the  s"t>J6=t- 
armed  neutrality,  by  "  an  invariable  determination  of  their  prin- 
ciples upon  the  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their  application  to  their 
respective  monarchies ; "  which  object  was  accomplished  by  the 
northern  powers  yielding  the  rule  of  free  sfivps  free  goods,  "whilst 
Great  Britain  conceded  the  points  asserted  by  them  as  to  contra- 
band, blockades,  and  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade. 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  also  declared,  that  "  tho  principles 
and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act,  shall  be  alike  applicable 
to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  tlie  two  powers  may  be 
engaged,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations 
shall  consequently  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a 
constant  rule  to  tho  contracting  powers,  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation." 

I  487.  The  list  of  contraband,  contained  in  the  conven-  Tho  Eng- 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Sweden  dfsh  ti^y 
acceded,  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  that  contained  0^^°^' 
in  the  lltli  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  1661,  between  Great  subjiwit. 
Britain  and  Sweden.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
disputes  which  had  arisen  relative  to  that  article,  a  convention  was 
concluded  at  London,  between  these  two  powers,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1803,  by  which  the  list  of  contraband,  contained  in  the 
convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  was  augmented, 
with  the  addition  of  the  articles  of  coined  money,  horses,  and  the 
necessary  equipments  of  cavalry,  ships  of  war,  and  all  manufac- 
tured articles,  serving  immediately  for  their  equipment,  all  which 
articles  were  subjected  to  confiscation.  It  was  further  stipulated, 
that  all  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  either  country,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  tho  belligerent  party,  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  an  indemnity  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  invoice 
price  or  current  value,  with  demurrage  and  expenses.  If  bound 
to  a  neutral  port,  and  detained  upon  suspicion  of  being  bound  to 
an  enemy's  port,  the  vessels  detained  were  to  receive  an  indemnity, 
unless  the  beUigetent  government  chose  to  exercise  the  right  of 
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pre-emption ;    in  which  ease,  the  owncra  were  to  be  entitled  to 

receive  the  price  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  for  at  their 

deatined  port,  with  demurrage  and  expenses.  («) 

Sirw.  S  488.  The  doctrine  of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  as  to 

Scot!,  as  to  ,   .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ' 

articles        provisions  and  naval  stores  becoming  contraband,  mdo- 

,S^  The  pendently  of  special  treaty  stipulations,  is  laid  down  very 
g,^^"""  fully  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  m  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Mar- 
^^vS^  garetha.  He  there  states  that  the  catalogue  of  contra- 
^to"^  "i'^'' band  had  varied  very  much,  and  sometimes  in  such  a 
band.  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  of  the 

variations,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of  which 
had  not  accompanied  the  history  of  the  decisions.  "In  1673, 
when  many  unwarrantable  rules  were  laid  down  by  public  au- 
thority respecting  contraband,  it  was  expressly  asserted,  by  a  per- 
son of  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  English  admiralty, 
that,  by  its  practice,  com,  wine,  and  oil,  were  liable  to  be  deemed 
contrabarid.  In  much  later  times,  many  sorts  of  provisions,  such 
as  butter,  salted  fish,  and  rice,  have  been  condemned  as  contra- 
band. The  modem  established  rule  was,  that  generally  they  are 
not  contraband,  but  may  become  so  under  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it.  Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent 
provisions  from  being  treated  as  contraband,  one  is,  that  they  are 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  which  exports  them.  Another  cir- 
'  cumstance,  to  which  some  indulgence  by  the  practice  of  nations  is 
shown,  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their  native  and  unmanufac- 
tured state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with  indulgence,  though  anchors 
and  other  instruments  fabricated  out  of  it  are  directly  contraband. 
Hemp  is  more  favorably  considered  than  cordage ;  and  wheat  is 
not  considered  so  noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the  final  prepa- 
rations of  it  for  human  use.  But  the  most  important  distinc- 
tion is,  whether  the  articles  are  destined  for  the  ordinaiy  uses 
of  life,  or  for  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port 
to  which  the  articles  were  goingjis  a  test  of  the  matter  of  fact  to 
which  the  distinction  is  ki  be  applied.  If  the  port  is  a  general 
commercial  port,  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  articles  were 
going  for  civil  use,  although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other  ships 
of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.     On  the  contrary,  if  the 

(a)  Martens,  BecueH,  torn,  rii,  pp.  160-281. 
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great  predominant  character  of  a  port  be  tliat  of  a  port  of  naTal 
equipment,  it  shall  be  intended  that  the  articles  were  going  for 
military  use,  although  merchant  ships  resort  to  the  same  place, 
and  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have  been  ap- 
plied to  civil  consumption  ;  for  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
final  application  of  an  article  ancipitis  usHs,  it  is  not  an  injurious 
rule  which  deduces  both  -ways  the  final  use  from  the  immediate 
destination ;  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on 
its  destination  to  a  military  port,  is  very  much  inflamed,  if,  at  the 
time  when  the  articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament  was 
notoriously  preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be 
eminently  useful."  (a) 

§  489.  The  distinction,  under  which  articles  of  promis-  ThesamB 
cuous  use  are  considered  as  contraband,  when  destined  ^1"^  char- 
to  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  appears  to  have  been  sub-  ^°"^- 
sequently  abandoned  -by  Sir,  W,  Scott,  In  the  case  of  The 
Charlotte,  he  states  that  "  the  character  of  the  port  is  immaterial ; 
since  naval  stores,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  are 
so  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  port,  and  equally,  whether 
hound  to  a  mercantile  port  only,  or  to  a  port  of  naval  military 
equipment.  The  consequence  of  the  supply  may  be  nearly  the 
same  in  either  case.  If  sent  to  a  mercantile  port,  they  may  then 
be  applied  to  immediate  use  in  the  equipment  of  privateers,  or 
they  may  be  conveyed  from  the  mercantile  to  the  naval  port, 
and  there  become  subservient  to  every  purpose  to  which  they 
could  have  been  applied  if  going  directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equip- 
ment." (a)^ 

§  490.  The  doctrine  of  the  English  Courts  of  Ad-  British 
miralty,  as  to  provisions  becoming  contraband  under  un'ra^asTo 
certain  circumstances  of  war,  was  adopted  by  tlie  British  pro^'isions. 
government  in  the  instructions  given  to  their  cruisers  on  the  8tli 
June,  1793,  directing  them  to  stop  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in 
part  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to 
send  them  into  a  British  port,  to  be  purchased  by  government,  or 

(o)  The  Jonge  Margaratha,  Eob.  i.  192.         (a)  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  v.  305. 

['''  But  this  decision  is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Jonge 
Margaretha.  The  cargo  of  the  Charlotte  was  large  masts  and  spara  in  a  manuiac- 
tured  state,  which,  it  was  contended,  were  contraband  per  se.  On  the  authority  of  the 
Graa/en  von  Gothland,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  this  cargo  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  contraband,  if  desHned  to  a  place  where  hostile  vessels  may  be  fitted  out  or  sup- 
plied.]—D. 
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to  be  released,  on  condition  that  the  master  should  give  security  to 
dispose  of  his  cargo  in  the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  This  order  was  justified,  upon  the  ground 
that,  by  the  modern  law  of  nations,  all  provisions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered contraband,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  confiscation,  wherever 
the  depriving  an  enemy  of  tlicsc  supplies  is  one  of  the  means 
intended  to  be  employed  for  reducing  him  to  terms.  The  actual 
situation  of  France  (it  was  said)  was  notoriously  such,  as  to  lead 
to  the  employing  this  mode  of  distressing  her  by  tlie  joint  opera^ 
tions  of  the  different  powers  engaged  in  the  war  ;  and  the  reason- 
ing which  the  text-writers  apply  to  all  cases  of  this  sort,  was  more 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  in  which  the  distress  resulted  from 
the  unusual  mode  of  war  adopted  by  the  enemy  himself,  in  having 
armed  almost  the  whole  laboring  class  of  the  French  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  and  supporting  hostilities  against 
almost  all  European  governments ;  but  this  reasoning  was  most 
of  all  applicable  to  a  trade,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  carried 
on  by  the  then  actual  rulers  of  France,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mercantile  speculation  of  individuals,  but  as  an  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  very  persons  who  had  declared  war,  and 
were  then  carrying  it  on  against  Great  Britain,  (a) 
trine  o/*"^  §  491.  This  teasoniug  was  resisted  by  the  neutral  pow- 
thesi  in-  ers,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
denied  by  The  American  government  insisted,  that  when  two  na- 
powsre.  tions  go  to  war,  other  nations,  who  choose  to  remain 
at  peace,  retain  their  natural  right  to  pursue  their  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  other  ordinary  vocations ;  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  countries,  belligerent 
or  neutral,  as  usual;  to  go  and  come  freely,  without  injury  or 
molestation ;  in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  should  be,  for 
neutral  nations,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  only  restriction  to  this 
general  freedom  of  commerce,  which  has  been  submitted  to  by 
nations  at  peace,  was  that  of  not  furnishing  to  either  party  imple- 
ments merely  of  war,  nor  any  tiling  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded 
by  its  enemy.  These  implements  of  war  had  been  so  often  enu- 
merated in  treaties  under  the  name  of  contraband,  as  to  leave 
little  question  about  them  at  that  day.  It  was  sufficient  to  say, 
that  corn,  flour,  and  meal,  were  not  of  the  class  of  contraband, 

(a]  Mr.  Hammond's  Letter  to  Mr  .Jefferson,  12tli  September,  1793  :   Waite's  Stale 
Papers,  i.  398. 
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and  consequently  rcmaincii  articles  of  free  commerce.  The  state 
of  war  then  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  France  furnished 
no  iegitimato  right  to  either  of  these  belligerent  powers  to  inter- 
rupt the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable  ex- 
change of  their  produce  with  all  nations.  If  any  nation  whatever 
had  the  right  to  shut  against  their  produce  all  the  ports  of  the 
earth  except  her  own,  and  those  of  her  friends,  she  might  shut 
these  also,  and  thua  prevent  altogether  the  export  of  that  pro- 
duce, (a) 

§  492,  In  the  treaty  subsequently  concluded  between  The 
Great  Britain  and  the  tfnited  States,  on  the  19th  Novem-  siaiJs-Brii- . 
l)er,  1794,  it  was  stipulated,  (article  18,)  that  under  the  nfll^a^-to"'' 
denomination  of  contraband  should  be  comprised  all  J^"™'^'".^ 
arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war,  sLons. 
"  and  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets, 
sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may  serve  di- 
rectly to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks 
only  excepted."  The  article  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that, 
"  whereas  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases,  in  which 
alone  provisions  and  other  articles,  not  generally  contraband,  maybe 
regarded  as  such,  renders  it  expedient, to  provide  against  the  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings  which  might  thence  arise ;  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  whenever  any  Bueh  articles,  so  becoming  con- 
traband according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  shall  for  that 
reason  be. seized,  tlie  same  shall  not  be  confiscated ;  but  the  own- 
ers thereof  shall  be  speedily  and  completely  indemnified ;  and  the 
captors,  or,  in  their  default,  the  government  jinder  whose  authority 
they  act,  shall  pay  to  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessels  the 
full  value  of  all  such  articles,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit 
thereon,  together  with  the  freight,  and  also  the  demurrage  incident 
to  such  detention." 

§  493.  The  instructions  of  June,  1793,  had  been  re-  The  Bru- 
voked  previous  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty ;  but,  coundUf 
before  its  ratification',  the  British  government  issued,  in  ^''{^'' J^J 
April,  1795,  an  Order  in  Council,  instructing  its  cruisers  Bions. 
to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels,  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  corn, 
flour,  meal,  and  othftr  articles  of  provisions,  and  bound  to  any 
port  in  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as  might  be  most 

(o)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  Prntney,  7th   September,  1793  ;   Waite's 
Stale  Papers,  i.  393. 
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convenient,  in  order  that  euch  corn,  &G.,  might  be  purchased  on 
hehalf  of  government. 

iMacus-  §  494.  This  last  order  was  subsequently  revoked,  and 
leSii'tVof  t^^  question  of  its  legality  became  the  subject  of  discua- 
this  order.  qJqj^  before  the  mixed  commission,  constituted  \inder  the 
treaty  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  American  citizens,  by  reason 
of  irregidar  or  illegal  captures  and  condemnations  of  their  vessels 
and  other  property,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government. 
The  Order  in  Council  was  justified  upon  two  grounds :  — 

1.  That  it  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  reducing  the 
enemy  to  terms  by  famine,  and  that,  in '  such  a  state  of  tilings, 
provisions  bound  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy  became  so  far  contra- 
band, as  to  justify  Great  Britain  in  seizing  them  upon  the  terms 
of  paying  the  invoice  price,  with  a  reasoaable  mercantile  profit 
thereon,  together  with  freight  and  demurrage. 

2.  That  the  order  was  justilied  by  necessity;  the  British  nation 
being  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  the  articles  di- 
rected to  be  seized. 

The  iirst  of  these  positions  was  rested  not  only  upon  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations,  but  upon  the  above  quoted  article  of  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

This  dis-  g  495_  Tjjg  evidence  adduced  of  this  supposed  law  of 
coatifiued.  natious  waa  principally  the  following  passage  of  Vat 
opinion.  tcl:  —  "  Commodities  particularly  useful  in  war,  and  the 
carrying  of  which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  contra- 
band goods.  Such  are  arms,  ammunition,  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, every  kind  of  naval  stores,  horses,  and  even  provisions,  in 
certain  junctures,  wheu  we  have  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by 
famine."  (a) 

In  answer  to  this  authority,  it  was  stated  that  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  was,  at  best,  equivocal  and  indefinite,  as  it  did 
not  designate  what  the  junctures  are  in  which  it  might  be  held, 
that  "  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  tlie  enemy  by  famine ; "  that  it 
was  entirely  consistent  with  it  to  affirm,  that  tiiese  hopes  must  be 
built  upon  an  obvious  and  palpable  chance  of  effecting  the  enemy's 
reduction  by  this  obnoxious  mode  of  warfare,  and  that  no  such 
chance  is  by  the  law  of  nations  admitted  to  exist,  except  in  certain 
defined  cases;  such  as  the  actual  siege,  blockade,  or  investment  of 

(a)  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  T,  §  112 
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particular  places.  This  answer  would  be  rendered  still  more  satis- 
factory, by  comparing  the  above  quoted  passage  with  the  more 
precise  opinions  of  other  respectable  writers  on  iuteraational  law, 
by  which  might  be  discovered  that  which  Vattel  does  not  profess 
to  explain  —  tlie  combination  of  circumstances  to  which  his  prin- 
ciple is  applicable,  or  is  intended  to  be  applied. 

But  there  was  no  necessity  for  relying  wholly  on  this  answer, 
since  Vattel  would  himself  furnish  a  pretty  accurate  commentary 
on  the  vague  text  which  he  had  given.  The  only  instance  put  by 
this  writer,  which  came  within  the  range  of  his  general  principle, 
was  that  which  he,  as  well  as  Grotius,  had  taken  from  Plutarch. 
"  Demetrius,"  as  Grotius  expressed  it,  "  held  Attica  by  the  sword. 
He  had  taken  the  town  of  Rhamnus,  designing  a  famine  in  Athens, 
and  had  almost  accomplished  his  design,  when  a  vessel  laden 
with  provisions  attempted  to  relieve  the  city."  Vattel  speaks  of 
this  as  of  a  case  in  which  provisions  were  contraband,  (section 
17,)  and  although  he  did  not  make  use  of  this  example  for  tlie 
declared  purpose  of  rendering  more  specific  tlie  passage  above 
cited,  yet  as  he  mentions  none  other  to  which  it  can  relate,  it  is 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  the  doc- 
trine of  special  contraband  further  than  that  example  would 
warrant. 

It  was  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  section  113,  he  states  ex- 
pressly that  all  contraband  goods,  (including,  of  course,  those 
becoming  so  by  reason  of  the  junctures  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking  at  the  end  of  section  112,)  are  to  be  confiscated.  But 
nobody  pretended  that  Great  Britain  eoul^  rightfully  have  confis- 
cated the  cargoes  taken  nnder  the  order  of  1795  ;  and  yet  if  the 
seizures  made  under  that  order  fell  within  the  opmion  expressed 
by  Vattel,  the  confiscation  of  the  cargoes  seized  would  have  been 
justifiable.  It  had  long  been  settled,  that  all  contraband  goods  are 
subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  law  of  nations,  whether  they  are  so  in 
their  own  nature,  or  become  so  by  existing  circumstances  ;  and 
even  in  early  times,  when  this  rule  was  not  so  well  established,  we 
find  that  those  nations  who  so\ight  an  exemption  from  forfeiture, 
never  claimed  it  upon  grounds  peculiar  to  any  description  of  con- 
traband, but  upon  general  reasons,  embracing  all  cases  of  contra- 
band whatsoever.  As  it  was  admitted,  then,  that  the  cargoes  in 
question  were  not  subject  to  forfeiture  as  contraband,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  juncture  which  gave  birth  to  the  Order  in  Council 
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could  not  have  been  such  a  one  as  Vattel  had  in  view ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  cargoes  were  not  become  contraband  at  all 
■within  the  true  meaning  of  his  principle,  or  within  any  principle 
known  to  the  general  law  of  nations. 

Thiedis-  g  496.  The  authority  of  Grotius  was  also  adduced,  as 
cotiiimifd.     countenancing  this  position. 

gKSu3.  Grotius   divides   commodities  into  three  classes,  the 

first  of  which  he  declares  to  be  plainly  contraband ;  the  second 
plainly  not  so;  and  as  to  the  third,  he  says:  —  "In  tertio  illo 
genere  usfls  ancipitis,  distinguendus  erit  belli  status.  Nam  si 
tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quse  mittuntur  intercipiam,  necessitas, 
ut  alibi  esposuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  nisi 
causa  alia  accedat."  This  "causa  alia"  is  afterwards  explained 
by  an  example,  "  iit  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus 
dausos,  et  jam  deditio  aut  pax  expeetabatur." 

This  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  to  the  third  class  of  goods,  did  not 
appear  to  proceed  at  ail  upon  the  notion  of  contraband,  but  simply 
upon  tiiat  of  a  pure  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  capturing  belli- 
gerent. He  does  not  consider  the  right  of  seizure  as  a  means  of 
effecting  the  reduction  of  the  enemy,  but  as  the  indispensable 
means  of  our  own  defence.  He  does  not  state  the  seizure  upon 
any  supposed  illegal  conduct  in  tlic  neutral,  in  attempting  to  carry 
articles  of  the  third  class,  (among  which  provisions  are  included,) 
not  bound  to  a  port  besieged  or  blockaded,  to  be  lawful,  when  made 
witli  the  mere  view  of  annoying  or  reducing  the  enemy,  but  solely 
when  made  with  a  view  to  our  own  preservation  or  defence,  under 
the  pressure  of  that  imperious  and  unequivocal  necessity,  which 
breaks  down  the  distinctions  of  property,  and,  upon  certain  condi- 
tione,  revives  the  original  right  of  using  things  as  if  they  were  in 
common. 

This  necessity  he  explains  at  large  in  his  second  book,  (cap.  ii. 
sec.  6,}  and,  in  the  above  recited  passage,  he  refers  expressly  to 
tbat  explanation.  In  sections  1,  8,  and  9,  he  lays  down  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  this  right  of  necessity:  as,  1.  It  shall  not  be 
exercised  until  all  other  possible  means  have  been  used ;  2.  Nor 
if  the  right  owner  is  under  a  like  necessity ;  and,  8.  Restitution 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  his  third  book,  (cap,  xvii.  see.  1,)  recapitulating  what  he  had 
before  said  on  this  subject,  Grotius  further  explains  this  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  moat  explicitly  confii'ms  tlie  construction  placed 
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upon  the  above  cited  texts.  And  Kutherforth,  in  commenting  on 
Grotiiis,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  sec.  5,)  also  explains  what  he  tliere  says 
of  the  right  of  seizing  provisions  upon  the  ground  of  necessity ; 
and  suppoaes  his  meaning  to  be  tliat  tlie  seizure-  would  not  be 
justiiiable  in  that  view,  "  xinlasB  the  exigency  of  affairs  is  such, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  do  without  tiiem."  (k) 

§  497.  Bynkershoek  also  confines  the  riglit  of  seizing  Thisdis- 
goods,  not  generally  contraband  of  war,  (and  provisions  S™  "^ 
among  the  rest,)  to  the  above-mentioned  cases,  (a)  Byilke^'* 

It  appeared,  then,  tliat  so  far  as  the  authority  of  text-  shoek. 
winters  could  influence  the  question,  the  Order  in  Council  of  1795 
could  not  be  rested  upon  any  just  notion  of  contraband ;  nor  could 
it,  in  that  view,  be  justified  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  or  the  ap- 
proved usage  of  nations. 

S  498.    If  the   mere   hope,   however   apparently   well     "^V^"  ^'^ 

■J  ^     '  .  C1IS3IOU  am- 

founded,  of  annoying  or  reducing  an  enemy,  by  inter- 1 


(which,  in  themselves,  are  no  more  contraband  than  ordinary  mer- 
chandise,) to  ports  not  besieged  or  blockaded,  would  authorize  that 
interruption,  it  would  foUow  that  a  belligerent  might  at  any  time 
prevent,  without  a  siege  or  blockade,  all  trade  whatsoever  with  its 
enemy  ;■  since  tliere  is  at  all  times  reason  to  believe  that  a  nation, 
having  little  or  no  shipping  of  its  own,  might  be  so  materially  dis- 
tressed by  preventing  all  other  nations  from  trading  with  it,  that 
such  prevention  might  be  a  powerful  instrument  in  bringing  it  to 
terms.  The  principle  is  so  wide  in  its  nature,  that  it  is,  in  tliis 
respect,  incapable  of  any  boundary.  Thfere  is  no  solid  distinction, 
in  tliis  view  of  the  principle,  between  provisions  and  a  thousand 
other  articles.  Men  must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed ;  and  even  the 
privation  of  the  conveniences  of  life  is  severely  felt  by  those  to 
whom  habit  has  rendered  them  necessary.  A  nation,  in  proportion 
as  it  can  be  debarred  its  accustomed  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  States,  must  be  enfeebled  and  impoverished ;  and  if  it  is 
allowable  to  a  belligerent  to  violate  the  freedom  of  neutral  com- 
merce, in  respect  to  any  one  article  not  contraband  m  se,  upon  the 
expectation  of  annoying  the  enemy,  or  bringing  him  to  terms  by  a 
seizure  of  that  article,  and  preventing  it  reaching  his  ports,  why 
not,  upon  the  same  expectation  of  annoyance,  cut  off  as  far  as 

(a)  Eutherfortli's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  19. 
(a)  Bjotershoek,  Quiest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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i  by  captures,  all  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  thus 
strike  at  once  effectually  at  his  power  and  resources  ? 
cu^lt^cJ^       §  499.  As  to  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  be- 

^^-  tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  manifestly 
The  United  ,  '  ■' 

States-Brit-  intended  to  leave  the  question  where  it  found  it ;  the 
1794.  ''  two  contracting  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a 
definition  of  the  cases  in  which  provisions  and  other  articles,  not 
generally  contraband,  might  be  regarded  as  such,  (the  American 
government  insisting  on  confining  it  to  articles  destined  to  a 
place  actually  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  whilst  the  British 
government  maintained  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  cases 
where  there  is  an  expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,) 
concurred  in  stipulating,  that  "  whenever  any  such  articles,  so  be- 
coming contraband,  according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  shall 
for  that  reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated,"  but 
tlio  owners  should  be  completely  indemnified  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  article.  When  the  law  of  nations  existing  at  the 
time  the  case  arises  pronounces  the  articles  contraband,  they  may 
for  that  reason  be  seized  ;  when  otherwise,  they  may  not  be  seized. 
Each  party  was  thus  left  as  free  as  the  other  to  decide  whether  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  pronounced  them  contraband  or 
not,  and  neither  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
other.  If  one  party,  on  a  false  pretext  of  being  authorized  by 
the  law  of  nations,  made  a  seizure,  the  other  was  at  full  liberty  to 
contest  it,  to  appeal  to  that  law,  and,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  resort 
to  reprisals  and  war. 

This  dLB-  §  500-  As  to  the  second  ground  upon  which  the  Order 
^^"  ^  in  Council  was  justified,  necessity/,  Great  Britain  being, 
justiflctttiott  as  alleged  at  the  time  of  issuing  it,  threatened  with  a 

ot  neceaaity  "^  o       ' 

considered,  scarcity  of  tliosc  articles  directed  to  be  seized,  it  was 
answered  that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  extreme  necessity 
might  justify  such  a  measure.  It  was  only  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  necessity  then  existed,  and  upon  what  terms 
the  right  it  communicated  might  be  carried  into  exercise. 

Grotius,  and  the  other  text-writers  on  the  subject,  concurred  in 
stating  that  the  necessity  must  bo  real  and  pressing ;  and  that 
even  then  it  does  not  confer  a  right  of  appropriating  the  goods  of 
others,  until  all  other  practicable  means  of  relief  have  been  tried 
and  found  inadequate.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were 
other  practicable  means  of  averting  the  calamity  apprehended  by 
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Great  Britain.  The  offer  of  au  advantageous  market  in  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  tlie  kingdom,  was  an  obvious  expedient  for  drawing 
into  tiiem  the  produce  of  otlier  nations,  Mercliants  do  not  require 
to  be  forced  into  a  profitable  commerce ;  they  will  send  their  car- 
goes where  interest  invites ;  and  if  tiiis  inducement  is  held  out  to 
tliem  in  time,  it  will  always  produce  the  effect  intended.  But  so 
long  as  Great  Britain  offered  less  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than 
could  have  been  obtained  from  her  enemy,  was  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  neutral  vessels  should  seek  the  ports  of  that  enemy, 
and  pass  by  her  own  ?  Could  it  be  said  that,  under  the  mere  ap- 
prehension (not  under  the  actual  experience)  of  scarcity,  she  was 
authorized  to  have  recourse  to  the  forcible  means  of  seizing  pro- 
visions belonging  to  neutrals,  without  attempting  those  means  of 
supply  which  were  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  and  which' 
were  not  incompatible  with  the  exigency  ?  After  this  order  had 
been  issued  and  carried  into  execution,  the  British  government  did 
what  it  should  have  done  before ;  it  offered  a  bounty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  the  articles  of  which  it  was  in  want.  The  consequence 
was,  that  neutrals  came  with  these  articles,  until  at  length  the 
market  was  found  to  be  overstocked.  The  same  arrangement,  had 
it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  rendered  wholly  use- 
less tlie  order  of  1795. 

§  501.  Upon  these  grounds,  a  full  indenmificatiou  \ 
allowed  by  the  commissioners,  under  the  seventh  ai'ticle  of  c 
the  treaty  of  1794,  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  (|^'"/lf''* 
seized  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  well  for  the  loss  of  *'"*■ 
a  mai'ket  as  for  tlie  other  consequences  of  their  detention,  (a)^ 

(oj  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  nnder  the  seventh  article  of  tlie 
treaty  of  1794.    MS.  Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinkney,  case  of  the  Neptune. 

[^^  Contraband  of  War.  —  The  posilion  of  the  subject  of  contraband  cannot  be 
H^d  to  have  been  much  changed  since  the  text  was  written ;  still,  some  Lght  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  discussions  of  later  writers. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  concurrence  of  opinion  on  one  point,  that  certain 
things  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  conclusively  deemed  contraband,  so  tliat  no 
flirther  inquiry  need  be  made  by  prize  com^s.  These  courts  must  act  summarily, 
by  sharp  and  clear  lines,  and  often  upon  absolute  presumptions.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  must  do  so  as  to  contraband.  The  only  difierence  seems  to  be  one  of  detail, 
as  to  what  things  do  or  do  not  come  into  this  category.  The  test  is  variously 
described,  and  more  or  less  strictly ;  but  it  seems  to  amount  to  this,  —  la  the  primary 
and  ordinary  lae  of  the  article  military,  uitoi  in  the  enemy's  possession  in  lime  of  mar  ?  Ko 
article  is  exclusively  of  military  use.  Fire-arms  are  used  in  time  of  peace  for  police 
purposes,  for  killing  game,  for  private  defence,  for  salutes,  for  signal-guns ;  and  mor- 
tars and  shells,  for  Uie  liumane  otgect  of  communicating  with  wrecked  vessels :  and 
53*  629 
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Trans-  §  502.  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  carrying  of  con- 

miinJy"      traband  goods  is  the  transportation  of  military  persons 
SesmMch^*^  or  despatclies  in  the  service  of  the  enemy .^ 
demy's  ^  neutral  vessel,  which  is  nsed  as  a  transport  for  the 

service.        enemy's  forces,  is  subject  to  confiscation,  if  captured  by 

powder  ia  used  for  blasliiig  rocka  to  conslruct  bnildings  of  peace  and  benevolence. 
The  questiOQ  is,  —  wliatisthe  primary  and  ordinary  use  of  such  tliijigs,  in  time  of 
war,  when  in  the  enemy's  possession?  It  is  agreed  tliat  all  forms  of  flre-arms,  swords, 
powder  and  ball,  come  within  this  category.  It  ia  a  question  of  detail,  after  the  lest 
is  agreed  upon,  what  other  articles  come  under  tt. 

There  are  things,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  wliich  it  is  impossihle  even  to  imagine 
a  direct  military  purpose ;  as,  a  cargo  of  pianofortes,  works  of  fine  art,  and  a  library 
of  books  of  theology  or  bdles-letires. 

The  principal  point  in  dispute  is  as  to  articles  admitted  to  be  of  ambiguous  or 
uncertain  use,  when  in  the  enemy's  country  and  in  tirae  of  war.  The  best  illustra- 
tion  of  this  class  is,  perliapa,  manufactured  spars  fully  ready  to  be  put  into  ships ; 
and,  in  later  times,  marine  steam-machinery,  in  like  condition  of  readiness.  One 
class  of  writers  contends  for  an  absolute  rule  as  to  all  articles  of  such  descriptions ;  so 
that,  if,  upon  the  application  of  the  general  test,  they  are  left  aaetpiiis  uslis,  they  must 
be  free,  and  no  further  inquiry  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
probable  use  in  the  particular  case.  Another  class  of  writers  contends,  that,  as  to 
such  arfacles,  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  drctmistances,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining Iheir  probable  use  in  the  particular  instance.  This  is  really  the  point  of 
difference,  on  principle,  among  the  later  writers.  The  latter  rule  has  been  unques- 
tionably the  British  doctrine,  enforced  by  her  Orders  in  Council  and  prize  courts, 
recognized  in  her  treaties,  and  sustained  by  her  statesmen  and  text-writers.  jReddie 
on  Marit.  Intern.  Law,  ii.  156.  PhiUimore's  Intern..  Law,  iii.  245-284.  Wildman's 
Intern.  Law,  ii.  210  et  seq.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  282  ei  saj.  Moscley  on  Con- 
traband, passim.)  It  may  also  be  said,  in  the  main,  to  have  been  the  American  doc- 
trine. The  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Briltun  recognizes  that  artieles  andpitis  Ksiis 
may  be  contraband,  by  tlie  then  existing  law  of  nations.  But  our  other  treaties 
usually  exclude  naval  stores  andpitis  usus  from  the  list  of  contraband,  although  some 
of  the  treaties  include  saltpetre  and  sulphur.  The  treaties  with  Colombia  of  1824,  with 
Venezuela  of  1836,  with  Guatimala  of  1849,  with  New  Grenada  of  18i8,  with  San 
Salvador  of  1850,  with  Mexico  of  1851,  enumerate  only  articles  of  direct  and  primary 
.  mihtary  use.  The  treaty  with  Mesico  includes  provisions  destined  to  a  besieged  port. 
In  the  Commercen  (Wbeaton's  Rep.  i.  322),  barley  and  oats  wore  held  contraband  in 
a  neutral  vessel  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  but  destined  not  for  the  market,  but  to 
be  delivered  on  board  the  enemy's  fleet  lying  in  the  port.  Kent  says,  that,  as  to 
articles  omvpifts  usus,  the  inquiry  is,  "  whether  they  are  intended  for  the  ordinary  uses 
of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ships'  use,  or  whether  tliey  were  going  with  a  highly 
probable  destination  to  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which 
they  are  gomg,  is  not  an  irrational  tost.  As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  final  use 
of  an  article  andpitis  usus,  it  is  not  an  injurious  role  whicli  deduces  the  final  use  from 
flie  immediate  destination."  (Comm.  i.  140.)  Balleek  gives  the  history  and  practice 
on  the  subject,  and  considers  the  English  and  American  practice  to  authorize  inquiry 

p«  This  subject  is  examined  in  Uie  note  228,  m/™.  o"  Carrying  Hostile  Persons 
and  Papers.]  — D. 
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the  opposite  belligereut.  Kor  will  tlie  fact  of  her  having  been  im- 
pressed by  violence  into  the  enemy's  service,  exempt  her.  The 
master  cannot  be  permitted  to  aver  that  he  was  an  involuntary 

into  the  probable  use  of  articles  ancipilis  usus.  He  etatee  the  arguments  against  the 
doctrine  by  the  contjnental  writers,  but  gives  no  opinion  aa  to  wliicli  would  be.  In  his 
judgment,  the  better  rule.  (Intern.  Law,  569-591.)  Dr.WooIsey  (§§  180,181)  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  articles  ancipitis  iisus  should  be  deemed  free,  and  that  the  rule  of 
Ei^lish  and  American  prize  courts  to  the  contrary  has  not  been  so  accepted  as  to  be 
a,  part  of  the  settled  law  of  nations.  He  says,  "  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  an  article 
pertains  to  the  class  of  contraband  or  not,  the  penalty  attached  to  this  class  of  artielea 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  levied  upon  it.  It  is  either  contraband  or  not ;  and  is  not  so, 
if  there  is  a  doubt  to  what  class  it  belongs,"  This  is  true,  hut  does  jiot  meet  the 
question.  The  question  is  not,  whether  there  shall  be  condemnation  in  a  case  of 
doubt,  but  whether,  to  solve  the  doubt,  the  court  is  limited  to  an  inspection  of 
the  physical  nature  of  the  articles,  or  may  inqnire  further.  Professor  Parsons 
(Marit.  Law,  ii.  93,  94,  Boston,  1859)thus  defines  contraband  as  settled,  in  his  judg- 
ment, by  the  practice  of  niaritirae  nations ;  "  A  trade  with  a  beUigerent,  intended 
to  provide  him  with  military  snpplies,  equipments,  instruments,  or  arms.  Goods  are 
contraband  which  are  in  fact  munitions  of  war,  or  may  cortainly  become  so,  or  which 
arc  designed,  or  capable  of  being  used,  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  an  enemy  in 
carrying  on  war,  offensively  or  defensively.  Thus,  even  provisions,  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  sent  to  a  place  which  an  enemy  is  attempting  to  reduce  by  starvation, 
and,  in  general,  arlieles  ordinarily  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  if  capable  of  a  mili- 
tary use,  and  sent  to  places  where  it  is  probable  that  such  a  nse  willihe  made  of  them, 
are  eontrabajid  of  war;   and  so  is  all  property  destined  to  a  besieged  or  blockaded 

Of  the  continental  writers,  Hautefeuille  contends  for  the  absolute  rule  limiting  con- 
traband to  such  articles  as  are  in  their  nature  of  first  necessity  for  war,  substantially 
exclusively  military  in  their  use,  and  so  made  up  as  to  be  capable  of  direct  and 
immediate  use  in  war.  (Tit.  8,  §  2,  toni,  ii.  pp,  84,  101,  164,  412 ;  tom.  ill.  p.  222). 
Ortolan  is  of  the  same  opinion,  on  principle,  and  contends  that  all  modern  treaties 
limit  contraband  to  articles  directly  and  solely  applicable  to  war;  yet  he  admits  that 
certain  articles  not  actually  munitions  of  war,  but  whose  usefuhiess  is  chiefly  in 
war,  may,  under  circumstances,  be  contraband;  as,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  marine  steam- 
machineiy,  &c. :  but  coal,  he  contends,  from  its  general  necessity,  is  always  free. 
(Tom.  ii.  ch.  6,  pp.  179-206.)  Mass^  (Droit  Comm.  i.  209-211)  admits  tliat  the  curnm- 
stanees  may  determine  whether  articles  doubtful  in  theh-  nature  are  contraband  in  the 
particular  ease ;  as,  the  character  of  the  port  of  destination,  the  quantity  of  goods,  and 
the  necessities  and  character  of  the  war.  The  same  view  is  held  by  Tetens,  a 
Swedish  writer  (Sur  les  Droits  Eiicjproques,  pp.  111-118).  Hiibnor  (lib.  ii.  ch.  1,  §g 
8,  9)  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  Tetena  and  Mass^.  Kliiber  (§  288)  says 
that  naval  stores  are  not  contraband ;  but  adds,  that,  in  case  of  douht  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  particular  articles,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of  the  treedom  of  trade. 

The  subject  is  not  affected  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  Inerely  uses 
the  word  "contraband,"  without  attempting  to  define  it.  The  British  Orders  in 
Council  of  ISlhlFebmary,  1854,  in  anticipation  of  the  war  with  Russia,  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation from  the  United  Kingdom  (as  modified  by  the  order  of  11th  and  24th  April, 
1854),  to  certain  countries  in  Europe  or  of  Russian  possession,  of  certain  enumerated 
articles  which  are  clearly  contraband  of  war,  and  the  like  exportation  of  other  articles 
"  which  are  judged  capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the 
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agent.  Were  an  act  of  force  exercised  by  one  belligerent  power 
on  a  neutral  ship  or  person  to^be  considered  a  justification  for  an 
act,  contrary  to  the  known  duties  of  tlie  neutral  character,  there 

quantity  of,  miUtary  or  naval  stores  "  in  which  are  enumtrated  saltpetre  an  1  brimat  ne 
and  all  parts  of  marine  steam  mathraerj  But  these  Drders  in  Louncldo  not  prete  d 
to  decide  the  subject  of  contriban  i  Their  operation  la  munic  pil  — to  keei  certa  n 
articles  useful  in  war  within  tlie  kingdom,  and  pre^  ent  tht  r  getting  into  Ru  sitn 
possession. 

A  Swedish  ordinance  of  April  8  1H64,  prohibiting  tl  e  carr*ing  f  coi  trabind  in 
Swedish  vessels,  defines  contraband  to  include  saltpetre  sulphur  saddlea  bridles  and 
all  other  manufactures  inunediatelj  applicable  to  warhke  purposes. 

During  the.  Crimean  war  the  fcnghsh  stopped  coals  on  their  way  to  a  Russian  port; 
but  the  Ministry  said  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  coals  were  t«  be 
regarded  as  ancipiiis  vsus 

The  royal  proclamation  of  18th  May,  1859,  issned  during  the  war  between  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Anatria,  warns  British  subjects  against  carrying  contraband,  without 
attempting  to  define  it.  To  an  inqniiy,  addressed  by  British  merchants  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  tlie  government  declined  to  decide  whether  coals  were  contraband,  but  added, 
"  It  appears,  however,  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that,  having  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  naval  armamentB,  coal  may,  in  majiy  cases,  be  rightly  held  (o  be  con- 
traband of  war,  and  therefbre  that  all  who  engage  in  the  traffic  must  do  so  at  a  risk, 
Irom  whicli  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  relieve  Ihem."     (Jurist,  1859,  v.  208.) 

The  royal  proclamation  of  13th  May,  1861  (at  the  beginning  of  the  dvil  war  in  the 
United  States),  warns  British  subjects  against  carrying  "arms,  military  stores,  or 
mateiials,  or  any  article  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war 
according  to  the  law  or  modern  usage  of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the 
eaii  contending  parties."  On  the  26th  May,  a  debate  springing  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject.  Earl  Granville,  after  referring  to  articles  clearly  contraband, 
said,  "  There  are  certain  otlier  articles  the  character  of  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  Lord  Brougham  thought  coal  might  be  contra- 
band, "  if  flmiished  to  one  belligerent  to  be  used  in  wrafere  against  the  other."  Irfird 
Kiugsdown  said,  with*  more  precision,  "  If  coals  are  sent  to  a  port  where  there  are 
tvar-steamers,  with  a  view  of  supplying  them,  they  become  contraband," 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  prize  comts  of  Great  Britdn  and  the  United  States, 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  or  of  rules  of  their  governments,  would  inquu^ 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  to  determine  whether  articles  ancipiiis  usus  were 
contraband  of  war ;  and  that  in  that  class  they  would  include  ships,  marine  steam- 
machwery,  masts  and  spars  in  a  manuiactured  state,  the  component  materials  of 
gunpowder,  coals,  articles  in  a  manufectured  state  chiefly  useful  in  war,  or  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  armaments  and  military  equipments.  The  chief  circumstance  of 
inquiry  would  naturally  be  the  port  of  destination.  If  that  is  a  naval  arsenal,  or  a  port 
in  which  vessels  of  war  are  usually  fitted  out,  or  in  which  a  fleet  is  lying,  or  a  garri- 
son town,  or  a  place  from  which  a  military  expedition  is  fitting  out, — the  presumption 
of  military  use  would  be  rdsed,  more  or  less  strongly  according  to  the  circumstances. 
The  nature  and  oliaracter  of  tlie  war,  as  being  maritime  or  not,  and  the  known  special 
needs  of  the  enemy,  are  also  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  proved,  as  a  fact  in  the  case, 
tliat  the  articles  are  destined  directly  to  military  use,  —  as,  if  they  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  an  enemy's  fleet,  or  army,  or  war  department,  —  they  would  be  condemned 
for  the  further  reason  of  being  involved  in  a  non-neutral  trade. 

In  the  case  of  the  Commercen  (Wheatoa's  liep.  L  B82),  the  carrying  by  a  neutral 
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would  be  an  end  of  any  prohibition  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
carry  contraband,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  hostile  act.  If  any  losa 
is  Bustaineil  in  such  a  service,  the  neutral  yielding  to  such  demands 

of  gooda  of  a  belligerent  to  his  fleet,  lying  in  3  neutral  port,  deprived  the  neutral  of 
hia  freight,  which  the  captor  usually  allows  him  in  a  eiraple  case  of  carrying  enemy's 
goods.  The  case  was,  in  truth,  one  in  which  the  neutral,  by  carrying  directly  to  the 
fleet  of  a  belligerent,  raticles  capable  of  use  by  the  fleet,  and  necessary  for  its  support, 
dropped  his  neutral  character,  and  made  liimself,  so  &r,  a  party  to  the  war.  (See  note 
228,  infih,  on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  and  Papers.)  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  proved  intent  to  deliver  into  military  bauds,  to  make  the  case  one 
of  contraband.  The  neutral  will  usually  send  his  goods  —  whether  purely  contraband 
or  ancipitis  aaus,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  —  to  a  private  consignee,  for  sale  in  the 
market.  He  usually  has,  in  £ict,  no  intent  in  the  matter  but  a  commercial  one,  to 
sell  bis  goods  for  the  highest  price.  If  his  mortar  and  loaded  shells  will  get  a  higher 
price  from  a  humane  society,  to  be  placed  on  the  coast  to  aid  in  rescuing  shipwrecked 
mariners,  or  if  his  gunpowder  will  sell  better  to  be  used  in  blaadi^  rocks,  to  build  a 
church,  his  consignee  will  probably  make  such  sales.  The  espectation  or  preference  of 
the  neutral  for  one  use  or  another,  belligerent  or  peaceful,  of  his  goods,  irrespective 
of  their  price,  can  rarely  be  ascertained  by  a  prize  court  as  a  fact ;  and,  if  articles 
usefiil  in  war  come  within  a  belligerent's  control,  the  belligerent  government  may  buy 
them,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  seize  them,  making  compensation,  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  owner  or  his  agent.  The  truth  is,  the  intent  of  the  owner  is  not  the 
test.  The  right  of  the  belligerent  to  prevent  certain  things  getting  into  the  military 
use  of  his  enemy,  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  contraband;  and  its  limits  are,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  the  practical  result  of  the  conflict  between  this  belligerent  right,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  on  the  other. 
Belligerent  interests  might  well  contend,  that  any  merchandise  sent  into  hia  enemy's 
eounliy  gives  that  enemy  aid  or  relief,  moral,  financial,  or  physical.  But  to  prevent 
such  trade,  would  be  to  end  all  neutral  commerue.  Meutral  interests,  therefore,  insist 
on  the  strictest  limits  of  the  war-right  of  seizure,  and  have,  at  times,  striven  to  confine 
the  rule  to  instruments  which  are  completed,  and  are  of  exclusively  military  use. 
The  result  of  this  conflict  has  left  rather  an  undefined  and  irregular  line  Articles  of 
doubltui  use  the  belligerent  seeks  to  condemn,  on  evidence  or  presumptions  that  they 
were  m  &4t  intended  to  be,  or  would  in  liict  become,  whatever  the  intent  a  du^ct 
contribution  to  the  military  force  of  his  enemy.  The  chief  maritime  belhgerents 
have  enforced  this  right,  while  the  chief  neutrals  have  argued  agamet  it  m  their 
books  and  diplomatic  letters,  and  sought  to  restrict  it  in  their  treaties  S  where 
articlea  are  not  of  a  military  character,  but  suitable  fbr  household  tood  as  bread 
stuffs,  the  belligerent  claims  the  right  to  capture  them,  if  bound  to  a  j.ort  under  the 
stress  of  actual  siege,  where  the  Me  of  the  place  may  depend  on  the  mere  question 
of  food.  The  ground  is,  that  the-  drcumstances  necessarily  bring  thi,  food  mto  the 
category  of  a  direct  supply  of  the  military  necessities  of  the  enem3 

Mr.  Moaeley  [Contraband  of  War,  pp.  9,  110|  contends,  that,  as  to  gooda  nncipjdi 
talis,  the  question  is  solely  one  of  evidence,  in  each  case,  whether  "  those  very  goods  are 
or  are  not  destined  for  military  use ; "  and  espreasea  the  hope,  that  an  adjustment  may 
be  made  by  the  British  courts  throwing  many  articles  of  common  use,  as  ship-timber, 
sails,  cordage,  marine  steam-machinery,  &c.,  from  the  first  into  the  second  class, — 
while  the  continental  courts  shall  agree  that  articles  of  the  second  class,  if  they  "have  a 
manifest  destination  for  use  in  war,"  shall  be  contraband.  This,  he  says,  will  resolve 
such  cases  into  questions  of  degrees  of  evidence  in  each  instance.   If  the  learned  author 
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must  seek  redress  from  the  government  which  has  imposed  the 
restraint  upon  him.  (a)  As  to  the  number  of  military  persons 
{  to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 


means, bj  "  destiimtion,"  the  actual  and  fixed  intent  of  the  owner, — that  his  intent  is  to 
be  Va^fadam  probaadam,  which  tlie  prize  court  miiat  be  satisfied  of,  by  proof  or  by  the 
aid  of  arUflcial  presumptions,  in  each  case, — I  doubt  if  Euch  a  tliread  af  doctrine  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  oases ;  nor  can  I  believe  it  to  ije  a  practicable  rule  in  war.  As  suggested 
above,  the  owner  will  usually  have  no  fixed  intent,  or  bis  intent  may  be  overridden  by 
the  enemy's  power.  Besides,  if  the  proyed  intent  is  made  to  operate  against  the  neutral 
in  cases  of  ardcles  ancipitis  tis&s,  why  should  not  the  absence  of  such  intent,  or  proof 
of  a  contrary  intent,  operate  in  his  fiivor,  in  oases  of  articles  primarily  of  uiilitary  use^ 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  on  actnal  intent  to  deliver  articles  capable  of  military 
use  directly  into  military  huids,  condemns  the  articles,  at  all  events,  as  a  voluntary 
intervention  of  their  owner  in  the  war;  and  that,  whether  there  he  or  be  not  such  an  in- 
tent, the  belligerent  may  capture  certain  articles,  because  of  their  destination  to  a  place 
where  they  will  come  under  the  enemy's  control,  and  so  may  be  used  by  the  enemy 
in  direct  military  operations.  This  view  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  war  in 
other  cases.  The  goods  of  a  neutral  who  is  domiciled  in  enemy's  territory  are 
condemned,  not  because  of  any  proved  or  presumed  hostility  of  their  owner,  or  because 
of  any  proved  or  presumed  intent  of  his  as  to  their  use,  but  because  the  belligerent 
State,  in  whose  territory  the  owner  is  domiciled,  has  such  a  sovereign  authority  over 
him  and  his  property  as  to  give  that  State  an  interest  in  the  goods  and  their  transit, 
and  thus  make  them,  in  tlie  technical  laugu^i;e  of  prize  courts,  enemy's  property.  If  a 
neutral,  domiciled  in  a  neutral  land,  sends  goods  not  contraband  for  sale  in  market 
to  a  belligerent  country,  it  is  true  the  belligerent  has  some  interest  in  the  goods  and 
their  transit;  but  he  has  not  sovereign  authority  over  the  owner  or  Ills  goods,  and  to 
interdict  such  trade  would  he  to  interdict  all  trade  between  neutrals  and  belligerents. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  allowed  that  such  goods,  so  destined,  are  not  enemy's  property. 
But  one  belligerent  may  prevent  the  other  from  obttu;iing  direct  military  aid ;  and  goods 
of  a  certain  description,  bound  into  the  country  of  the  one,  are  so  liable  to  become 
directly  military  dd,  that  they  may  be  intercepted  by  the  other.  This  is  the  practical 
result  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  forces  of  war  and  of  trade.  In  administering  this  lavr, 
the  c[uestion  has  arisen,  whether  the  belligerent  la  limited  ta  an  inspection  into  the  in- 
trinsic  nature  of  the  goods  themselves,  or  may  look  flirther.  It  is  agreed,  that  a  class 
of  goods  may  be  declared,  in  their  inherent  nature,  exclusively  or  substantially  of  mili- 
tary use,  and  that  these  he  miiy  intercept  without  further  inquiry.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  there  are  goods  not  coming  within  that  class,  but  which  are  capable  of  direct 
military  as  well  as  civil  use,  as  to  which  their  intrinsic  nature  alone  ought  not  to 
fiu-nish  conclusive  proof  in  their  favor.  The  question  is,  shall  the  fact  of  their 
ambiguous  character  .stop,  or  shall  it  open,  further  inquiry  t  The  weight  of  practice 
by  belligerents  or  concession  by  neutrals,  and  of  the  opinions  of  writers,  has  certainly 
hitherto  been  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  If  ftarther  inquiry  shows  tliat  tlie  owner 
intended  to  deUver  them  directly  into  military  bands  for  military  use,  he  loses  them, 
not  simply  Irom  their  inherent  contraband  nature,  but  by  reason  of  his  own  unneutral 
act.  Although  nothing  be  developed  as  to  the  owner'slntent,  yet  if  the  condition  of  the 
port  of  destination,  or  the  character  and  state  of  the  war,  make  it  satistiictorily  appear 
that  they  will,  in  all  probability,  go  directly  into  military  use,  or  directly  tend  to  relieve 
an  enemy  from  hostile  pressure,  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  intercept  them  may  be 

(a)  The  Carolina,  Bobinson's  Adm.  itep.iv.  256. 
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fine  ;  since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and  eliaracter  may  be  of 
mucli  more  importance  than  a  mucli  greater  numher  of  persona 
of  lower  coiiiiitioii.  To  earry  a  veteran  general,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  a  much  more  noxious  act  than  the  convey- 
ance of  a  whole  regiment.  The  consequences  of  such  assistance 
are  greater,  and  tlierefore  the  helligerent  has  a  stronger  right  to 
prevent  and  punish  it;  nor  is  it  material,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the 
prize  court,  whether  tlie  master  he  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
the  service  on  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  if 
there  has  been  an  injury  arising  to  the  belligerent  from  the  em- 
ployment in  which  the  vessel  is  found.  If  imposition  be  practised, 
it  operates  as  force ;  and  if  redress  is  to  be  sought  against  any 
pei^on,  it  must  be  against  those  who  have,  by  means  either  of 
compulsion  or  deceit,  exposed  the  property  to  danger ;  otherwise 
such  opportmiities  of  conveyance  would  be  constantly  used,  and  it 
would  he  almost  impossible,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to 
prove  the  privity  of  the  immediate  offender,  (i) 

§  503.  The  fraudulently  carrying  the  despatches  of  the  Fraudu- 
enemy  will  also  subject  the  neutral  vessel,  in  which  they  J^-^nKilSie 
are  transported,  to  capture  and  confiscation.  The  conse-  s'espwuhea- 
quences  of  such  a  service  are  indeiinite,  infinitely  beyond  the  effect 
of  any  contraband  that  can  be  conveyed.  "  The  carrying  of  two 
or  three  cai^oes  of  military  stores,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  is  neces- 
sarily an  assistance  of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  transmission 
of  despatches  may  be  conveyed  the  entire  plan  of  a  campaign,  that 
may  defeat  all  the  plans  of  the  other  belligerent  in  that  quai'ter  of 

exercised  solely  for  those  reasons.  In  auch  case,  it  rests  on  his  right  to  intercept  aid 
to  his  enemy,  though  the  act  of  the  neutral  carrier  is  not  unlawful ;  and  the  captor, 
therefore,  pays  tlie  neutral  his  freight.  (This  part  of  the  subject  is  Itother  considered 
in  the  note  230,  iajrlt,  on  Penalty  for  Carrying  Contrabtind.) 

The  leading  English  decisions  as  to  what  articles  are  and  are  not  eontraband  of  war 
are  the  following :  Rickmoiul,  Rob.  v.  325.  Brutus,  Ibid.  v.  331,  note.  Neptunus,  Ibii 
108.  Nostra  Sigmra  de  Begona,  Ibid.  v.  97.  Carpenter,  Acton,  ji.  11.  Neptaam, 
Ti;403.  S(a<K-£m(«fen,Ibid.  i.  26.  finJmMjJt.Ibid.  i.  22.  Twende  Brodre,J\AA.n 
aittiee  Juffrowen,  Ibid.  iy.  242.  Joage  TMas,  Ibid.  i.  829.  3faiia,  Ibid.  i.  840, 
Ohrwtina  Maria,  Ibid.  iv.  166.  Sarah  Chriatina,  Ibid.  i.  237,  241.  Charlotte,  Acton, 
i.  201.  JWerfGoorf'sfli'eZp,  Eob.i.  89  (cited).  Ringende  Jacob,  Ibid.  i.  B9.  Gate  Gesell- 
scAaJl  Micluul,  Ibid.  iv.  94.  Apollo,  Ibid.  iv.  158.  Evert,  Ibid.  iv.  344.  Jonge  Mar- 
joretio,  Ibid.  i.  189.  ifocirt.  Ibid.  ii.  174.  iyicard,  Ibid.  iv.  68.  Frau  Margaittha,  Ibid. 
vi.92,    Zelden  Host,  Ibid.  yi.9Z.     Bonffer,  Ibid.  vi.  125. 

The  principal  American  cases  on  the  same  point  are  the  Commacen,  Wheaton, 
i.  382;  and  Gallison,  ii.  261.     Maissonnaire  v.  Keating,  Gallisoo,  ii.  325.]  — D. 

(6)  The  Oro/embo,  Kobinaon,  vi.  430. 
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the  world.  It  is  true,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  one  ball  might  take 
off  a  Charles  the  Xllth,  and  might  produce'  the  most  disaatcous 
effects  in  a  campaign ;  but  that  is  a  consequence  so  remote  and 
accidental,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  human  events,  it  la  a  sort 
of  evanescent  quantity  of  which  no  account  is  taken ;  and  the 
practice  has  been,  accordingly,  that  it  is  in  considerable  quan- 
tities only  that  the  offence  of  contraband  is  contemplated.  The 
case  of  despatches  is  very  different ;  it  is  impossible  to  limit  a 
letter  to  so  small  a  size  as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most 
important  consequences.  It  is  a  service,  therefore,  which,  in  what- 
ever degree  it  exists,  can  only  be  considered  in  one  character  — 
as  an  act  of  the  most  hostile  nature.  The  offence  of  fraudulently 
carrying  despatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  being,  then, 
greater  than  that  of  carrying  contraband  under  any  circuraBtances, 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  resort  to  some 
other  penalty  than  that  inflicted  in  cases  of  contraband.  The  con- 
fiscation of  the  noxious  article,  which  constitutes  the  penalty  in 
contraband,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  do  not  belong  to  tlie  same 
person,  would  be  ridiculous  when  applied  to  despatches.  There 
would  be  no  freight  dependent  on  their  transportation,  and  there- 
fore this  penalty  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  applied. 
The  vehicle  in  which  they  are  carried  must,  therefore,  be  confis- 
cated." (a) 

Canying  §  504.  But  Carrying  the  despatches  of  an  ambassador 
despatches,  or  other  public  minister  of  the  enemy,  resident  in  a  neu- 
tral country,  is  an  exception  to  the  reasoning  on  which  the  above 
general  rule  is  founded.  "  They  are  despatches  from  persons  who 
are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  favorite  object  of  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  residing  in  the  neutral  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that  State  and 
their  own  government.  On  this  ground,  a  very  material  distinc- 
tion arises,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  furnishing  tlie  conveyance. 
The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its  relations  with  the 
enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  any  conamu- 
nication  between  them  can  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of 
hostility  against  you.  The  limits  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war 
against  ambassadors,  by  writers  on  public  law,  are,  that  the  bel- 
ligerent may  exercise  his  right  of  war  agauist  them,  wherever  the 

(u)  The  Alalanta, 
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character  of  hostility  exists :  he  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  his 
enemy  on  his  passage ;  but  when  ho  has  arrived  in  the  neutral 
country,  and  taken  on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has 
been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a  sort 
of  middle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining 
■which  all  nations  are,  in  some  degree,  interested.  If  it  be  argued, 
that  he  retains  his  national  character  unmixed,  and  that  even  his 
residence  is  considered  as  a  residence  in  his  own  country ;  it  is 
answered,  that  this  is  a  fiction  of  law,  invented  for  his  furtlier  pro- 
tection only,  and  as  such  a  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  depends.  It  was  intended  as  a  privi- 
lege ;  and  cannot  be  urged  to  his  disadvantage.  Could  it  be  said 
that  he  would,  on  that  principle,  be  subject  to  any  of  the  rights  of 
war  in  the  neutral  territory  ?  Certainly  not :  he  is  there  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country  primarily,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
furtherance  and  protection  of  the  interests  which  the  neutral  coun- 
try also  has  in  the  continuance  of  those  relations.  It  is  to  be 
considered  also,  with  regard  to  this  question,  what  may  be  due  to 
the  convenience  of  the  neutral  State ;  for  its  interests  may  require 
that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the  enemy's  country 
should  not  be  altogether  interdicted.  It  might  be  tho^^ght  to 
amount  almost  to  a  declaration,  that  an  ambassador  from  the 
enemy  shall  not  reside  in  the  neutral  State,  if  he  is  declared  to  be 
debarred  from  the  only  means  of  communicating  with  his  own. 
For  to  what  useful  purpose  can  he  reside  there,  without  the'oppor- 
tunity  of  such  a  communication  ?  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  business  of  the  two  Stales  shall  be  transacted  by  the  minister 
of  the  neutral  State  resident  in  the  enemy's  country.  The  prac- 
tice of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral  States  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving ministers  from  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  an  immediate 
negotiation  with  them."  (a)^ 

(<i)  Sir  W.  Scott's  Opinion  in  the  Caroline,  Eobinaon,  vi.  i61. 

[2*  Carrymg  Hostile  P^stms  or  Papers.  —  This  topic  requires  a  separate  treattaent 
from  that  of  contraband,  by  reason  of  tlie  actual  state  of  tiie  practice  of  nations, 
although  logicallj  it  may  seem  to  come  within  the  same  principle.  The  rule  is  that 
the  neutral  ahall  not  intervene  to  aid  a  belligerent  in  his  military  operations,  or  to  ward 
off  or  relieve  tlie  pressure  of  war  wliieh  the  other  belligerent  is  exercising  upon  him . 
But  here  arises  the  question  of  degree.  How  much  may  he  do,  without  violating  this 
rule?    The  question  of  degree  is  not  settled  with  esactness;  and,  where  settled,  it  is 
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Penally  §  505.  Ill  general,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  do  not 
^ng^of^  belong  to  the  same  person,  the  contraband  articles  only 
contraband.  ^j.g  coiifiscatcd,  and   the  carrier-master  is   refused  his 

often  rather  by  a  practical  adjuslmeiit  of  forces,  than  on  logical  reasoning.  One 
cardinal  rule  is,  that  the  neutral  may  trade  with  the  enemy.  Another  is,  that  he  shall 
not  intervene  in  the  war.  The  practical  result  of  the  conflict  of  these  rules  is,  that, 
in  trading  with  tlie  enemy,  he  must  not  break  an  effective  blockade,  and  shall  not 
take  to  the  enemy  merchandise  which  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  direct 
military  aid,  or  which  will  help  to  relieve  or  avert  the  pressure  of  actual  siege  or 
blockade.  These  rules  apply  to  and  limit  neutral  trade  in  articles  of  merchandise. 
For  a  violation  of  blockade,  the  penalty  is  a  loss  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  For  know- 
ingly carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  enemy,  the  same  result  would  logically  fbllow. 
The  act  is  prohibited  because  it  is  an  unneutral  interventipn.  Yet,  die  practice  of  na. 
tions,  in  mitigation  of  the  rule,  has  been  to  condemn  only  the  contraband  goods.  The 
great  reason  for  this  fevor  is,  Hiat  the  merchandise  prohibited  consists  of  articles 
liaving  intrinsic  value  at  all  times,  in  the  growth,  manufacture,  and  transportation  of 
which,  vast  capital  and  widely  extended  systems  of  labor  are  permanently  and  inex- 
tricably involved,  and  whose  production  and  transportation  are  necessary  to  com- 
merce, and  profitable  to  producers  and  carriers  the  world  over ;  in  short,  —  something 
in  which  the  poiiticaJ.  economy  of  nations  is  deeply  concerned.  A  further  reason  is, 
that  the  I'""  as  to  what  is  contraband  is  not  well  settled,  and  depends  on  circum- 
stances. These  considerations  have  led  to  a  practical  adjustmentof  the  question  of 
contraliand,  to  the  effect  that  the  neutral  may  carry  merchandise  b>  both  bell^erent 
markets,  sutgect  to  this  condition,  —  that,  if  it  be  contraband,  maybe  taken  from  him, 
at  sea, and  converted  to  tbe  captor's  use.  (Sea  note  226,  ante,  on  Contraband  of  War; 
and  note  230,  infra,  on  Penalty  for  Cairying  Contraband  of  War.) 

But  the  Butgeet  now  under  consideration  is  of  a  different  character.  It  does  not 
present  cases  of  property  or  trade,  in  which  such  interests  are  involved,  and  to  which 
such  considerations  apply,  but  simply  cases  of  personal  overt  acts  done  by  a  neutral 
in  aid  of  a  belligerent- 
Suppose  a  neutral  vessel  to  transmit  signals  between  two  portions  of  a  fleet  en- 
gaged in  hostile  combined  operations,  and  not  in  sight  of  each  other.  She  is,  doubtless, 
liable  to  condemnation.  It  is  immaterial  whether  tliese  squadrons  are  at  sea  or  in 
ports  of  their  own  country,  or  in  neutral  ports,  or  how  far  they  are  apart,  or  how 
important  the  signals  actually  transmitted  may  be  to  the  general  resiJts  of  the  war, 
or  whether  the  neutrai  transniits  them  directly  or  through  a  repeating  neutral  vesael. 
The  nature  of  the  communication  establishes  its  final  destination;  and  tt  is  imma- 
terial how  £ii  the  delinciuent  neutral  carries  it  on  its  way.  The  reason  of  the  con- 
demnation is  the  natUTe  of  Oie  semce  in  luiscS  the  neutral  is  aigaged.  Suppose  the 
neutral,  instead  of  transmitting  intelUgence  or  orders  by  signals,  takes  the  communi- 
cation from  squadron  to  squadron  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  or  written  message,  or  gives 
transportation,  under  protection  of  his  neutral  flag,  to  an  officer  whom  he  knows  to  be 
intrusted  wifh  such  a  message,  — the  result  must  be  the  same.  If  we  assume  the 
character  of  the  service  to  be  settled  as  an  unneutral  intervention  in  direct  aid  of 
the  enemy  in  conducting  his  enterprises,  it  must  be  imuuiterial  whether  the  service 
be  performed  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Cove  of  Cork,  or  between  Portsmouth  and 
■  Hong  Kong.  The  national  character  of  places  at  which  the  illegal  service  begins 
and  ends  is  also  immaterial.  If  the  message  is  to  be  carried  from  Portsraiiulh  to  Hong 
Kong  by  stages,  the  neutral  that  carries  it  on  its  way  between  neutral  ports,  by  agree- 
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freight,  to  which  ho  is  entitled  upon  innocent  articles  -which  are 
condemned  as  enemy's  property.  But  where  the  ship  and  the 
innocent  articles  of  the  cargo  belong  to  tlie  owner  of  the  contrar 

ment  with  tlie  belligerent  government,  is  violating  the  dnties  of  neutrality  as  much 
as  any  other  partiea  to  Ihe  transaction. 

'  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  carrying  of  corpore^  instrumentalities  of  war. 
IS  an  org;anized  regiment  of  artillery,  witli  its  batteries,  is  to  be  sent  irom  one  point 
of  miUtary  operations  to  another,  a  neutral  vessel,  tliat  voluntarily  aids  in  (he  trans- 
portation, engages,  so  ^,  in  the  enemy's  belligerent  service.  If  the  character  of  the 
service  is  admitted  to  be  unneutral,  it  is.  of  course,  immaterial  how  far  the  neutral 
takes  the  troops  on  tlieir  way,  aud  whether  both  or  either  of  the  termini  of  his  trip 
are  in  belligerent  territory. 

The  cases  supposed  are  ei^treme,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  plain  and  un- 
deniable the  reason  of  the  rule.  The  reason  is,  that  the  neutral  is  engaged  in  the 
belligerent  service  of  the  enemy.  This,  the  other  belligerent  may  prevent;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent,  may  inflict  adequate  penalties,  to  deter  allothers,as  well  as  to  punish 
the  oflbnder.  It  is  agreed  by  nations  that  the  penalty  may  be  the  condemnation  of 
the  vessel,  and  of  any  property  on  board  which  the  wrong-doer  feirly  represents. 

The  question  now  becomes  one  of  degree,  —  What  acts  constitute  such  a  service  to 
the  enemy  as  to  entail  condemnation!  On  this,  the  safest  guides  aie  the  decisions 
of  prize  coiu'ts,  adopted  as  the  acts  of  nations,  and  tlie  like  national  acta  in  tlie  way  of 
treaties  and  decrees  or  orders. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Declaration  of  Great  Britain,  of  28lh 
March,  1864  (and  tliat  of  Prance  was  to  the  same  effect),  was  in  these  words :  "  It 
is  impossible  Ibr  Her  Mi(jesty  to  forego  Uie  exercise  of  her  right  of  seizing  articles 
conliabancl  of  war.  Mid  of  preventing  neiUrakJrom  bearing  l!ie  enemy's  despatches." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  royal  proclamation  of 
neutrality  of  IStii  May,  1861,  warns  British  subjects  against "  carrying  officers,  soldiers, 
despatches,  arms,  military  stores,  .  .  .  Sor  the  use  of  either  of  the  crmtending  parties,"  as 
"  acts  in  derogation  of  their  tiuty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign."  The  decree  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  more  general :  "  Frenchmen  residing  in  France  or 
abroad  must  likewise  abstain  from,  any  act  which,  committed  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  empire  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  might  be  considered  as  an  act  hostile  to  one  of 
the  two  parties,  and  contrary  to  the  neutrality  we  have  resolved  to  observe." 

The  Spanish  decree  of  June  IT,  1861,  says,  "The  transportation  of  munitions  of 
war  is  forbidden,  as  inell  as  the  carrying  of  papers  or  coainumicoiionsfbr  the  Mligerents." 

The  Dechuation  of  Paris  of  1856  is  silent  on  this  subject.  The  proposed  interna- 
tional code  of  Spanish  America,  of  1863,  in  connection  with  its  recognition  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris,  had  this  provision;  "Besides  the  articles  qualified  as  such,  are  to 
be  deemed  contraband  of  war  commiasioners  of  every  description  sent  by  belligerents, 
and  the  despatches  of  which  they  are  the  bearers." 

These  national  acts  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  nations,  it  is  still,  as  heretofore, 
considered  fliat,  under  certain  cirenrastances,  tiie  carrying  of  communications  or  per- 
sons, for  the  belligerents,  may  be  justly  deemed  unneutral  acts. 

Turning  to  the  decisions  of  prize  couri^s,  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  their  respective 
nations,  we  find  the  foUowii^  history  :  — 

The  Carolina  (1802),  Rob.  iv.  256.    A  Swedish  vessel  was  engaged  as  one  of  a  fleet 
of  French  transports  between  Italy  and  Egypt,  employed  under  the  co    ro  ^nd  du^ 
tion  of  Prench  military  and  naval  officers.    It  was  a  clear  case  of  e    p  oyment  as 
a  transport  in  mititary  operations.    The  vessel  was  lost  in  the  charge  ot  the  captors 
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band,  they  are  all  involved  in  the  same  penalty.  And  even  where 
the  ship  and  the  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the  same  person,  the  car- 
riage of  contraband,  under  the  fraudulent  circumstances  of  false 

before  abjudication;  and  the  proceeding  was  by  the  neatral  owners  'n  tlie  prize  court, 
to  hold  tlie  captors  liable  for  her  value.  As  there  vim  no  negl  gen  e  hailed  upon  the 
captors.  Sir  W.  Scott  might  have  confined  himself  1o  de  d  ngivhetl  er  the  capture  was 
made  with  probable  cause.  But,  as  he  considered  the  ciee  a  dear  one,  he  chose  to 
decree  the  Teasel  to  have  been  a  good  prize.  The  nly  po  nt  ol  novelty  or  interest 
was  tliat  the  master  set  up  that  the  vessel  was  so  en  pi  ved  against  Ida  consent,  by 
force  and  fraud.  Sir  W.  Scott  doubted  the  fact,  but  w  t!  ut  pa-Bing  upon  the  &ct,  de- 
cided that,  if  the  neutral  vessel  is  found  engaged  in  the  transport-service  of  an  enemy, 
she  is  to  be  condemned,  without  the  necessity  of  determining  whether  the  enemy  got 
her  into  his  service  by  force  or  fraud,  or  by  voluntary  contract.  Tlie  necessities  of 
war  require  this  ride ;  and  the  remedy  of  the  neutral  must  be  against  the  party  or 
power  that  committed  the  wrong. 

The  Fiieiidskip  (1807),  Eob.  vi.  iSO.  An  American  vessel  made  an  agreement  with 
the  agent  of  the  French  Government  in  the  United  Slates  to  carry  to  Fiance  some 
eighty  men,  French  officers  and  seamen,  relies  of  the  crews  of  wrecked  French  ves- 
sels, a  part  of  the  French  naval  marine,  who  were,  on  their  arrival,  to  report  to  the 
French  Bureau  of  Marine  for  orders.  While  on  board,  they  were  nnder  the  military 
orders  of  their  superior  officers,  or,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  "their  tniiitary  character 
travelled  with  them."  The  contract  was  concealed  or  destroyed ;  but  enough  appeared 
to  satisfy  Sir  W.  Scott  that  the  vessel  engaged  to  take  no  cai^o;  that  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  vessel  was  paid  by  tlie  French  Government ;  and  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  French  marine  from  a  port  in  the 
United  States  to  a  port  in  their  own  country,  under  military  control  and  supervision, 
in  a  neutral  vessel  engaged  and  paid  for  the  purpose  by  the  French  Government.  Sir 
W.  Scott  held  that  she  was  "a  transport  engaged  in  tlie  immediate  military  service 
of  the  enemy."  In  such  a  case,  he  held  it  to  be  immaterial  what  was  the  form  of  the 
contract,  —  whether  it  passed  the  control  and  temporary  ownersliip  of  the  vessel  to 
the  hirer,  or  was  only  a  contract  to  convey  the  persons  who  should  he  put  on  board. 
The  nature  of  the  service  rendered,  was  that  of  a  transport.  He  also  held  that  it  waa 
not  necessary  to  show  that  this  particulaT  transportation  was  part  of  a  specific  military 
operation,  or  an  immediate  espedition  of  active  service.  "  The  shifting  of  drafts  in 
detachments,  and  the  conveyance  of  stores  Itom  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinary 
■employment  of  transport-vessels  ;  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally  unimportant,  whether 
this  or  that  case  may  ho  connected  with  the  immediate  active  service  of  the  enemy." 
In  answer  to  the  argument  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  would 
prevent  a  neutral  vessel  taking  a  single  military  officer  on  his  way  home  from  a  neu- 
tral country,  he  replied,  "  If  he  were  going  merely  as  an  ordinary  passenger,  as  other 
passengers  do,  at  his  own  expense,  the  question  would  present  itself  in  a  diflerent 
form.  Neither  this  court  nor  any  other  British  tribunal  has  ever  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple to  that  estent."  He  decided  the  case  upon  the  ground,  that  the  vessel  was,  lor 
the  time,  engaged  as  a  transport,  in  the  service  of  the  French  Government,  to  carry 
military  persons  to  France. 

Tlie  Oroxtnbo  (1807),  Kob.  vi.  430.  An  American  vessel  went  from  Rotterdam  to 
Lisbon,  and  there  took  in  three  Dutch  military  officers  of  distinction  to  carry  to  Ba- 
tavia.  The  vessel  held  out  a  &lse  destination  to  Macao.  By  the  contract  produced, 
she  was  to  take  no  cargo,  and  was  to  receive  one  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  her 
employment,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  put  on  board.  This  contract 
MO 
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papera  and  false  destination,  will  work  a  confiscation  of  the  ship 
as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  same  effect  has  likewise  heen  held 
to  be  produced  by  the  carriage  of  contraband  articles  in  a  ship, 

purported  to  be  made  with  a  private  citizen  at  Lisbon ;  but  Sir  W".  Scott  was  of  opin- 
ion, from  otlior  evidence,  tlmt  the  real  contract  vrae  made  vrith  tlie  Dutcli  Giovemment 
while  tlie  vessel  was  at  Rotterdam.  It  was  iield  that  slie  must  be  considered  to  liavo 
beeu  let  as  a  transport  to  the  Dutch  Government,  to  convey  mihtary  and  otlier  persons 
on  their  way  trom  the  parent  country  to  a  distant  dependency.  In  anch  cases,  he  con- 
sidered the  number  of  the  officers  immaterial.  She  was  engaged,  by  contraot,  to 
carry  such  peraons  as  tlie  Dutch  Government  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  such  a 
sum  to  have  transported  to  a  distant  dependency,  there  ta  take  upon  them  tlie  esercise 
of  their  military  fiinctions ;  and,  to  further  the  success  of  her  service,  the  vessel  held 
out  a  false  destination. 

The  prindple,  that  a  neutra!  in  the  enemy's  service  as  a  transport,  is  to  be  con- 
deumed,  is  undeniable.  The  only  intejest  in  this  case  is  the  treatment  of  the  evidential 
facts  tending  to  prove  the  character  of  the  service.  In  the  course  of  his  opuuon.  Sir 
W.  Scott  refers  to  the  llict  that  there  were  also  on  hoard  t«o  cml  oftcers  of  the  gor 
ment,  and  says,  "  Whether  the  principle  would  apply  to  ihcm  alone  I  do  not  ieel  it 
necessary  to  determine ; "  but  intimates  an  opinion  that  it  would  But  it  is  plain  he 
confines  this  dictum  to  the  case  before  hira;  that  is,  the  ci>ie  of  a  ve^'.cl  let  out  to 
a  belligerent  governmeDt  to  carry  whatever  persons  it  miy  dcfi^nite  r\cn  as  a 
iiclum,  it  does  not  touch  the  case  of  a  neutral  vessel  not  let  out  as  i  transport  and 
merely  having  civil  officers  of  a  belligerent  government  on  board,  without  other  cir 
cnmstaoces  tending  to  show  the  vessel  herself  to  be  in  the  enemy  s  service 

J'Ae^((iian(o(1808),Eob.vi.440.  ABremenship.at  the  Isle  of  trance  waaiJetamed 
tliere  by  the  I^ench  Governor  several  days  to  take  a  packet,  and  the  supercargo 
arranged  a  plan  to  conceal  it  in  case  of  search  or  capture  by  a  British  cruiser  which 
he  carried  out  by  actually  concealing  it,  so  that  its  discoverj  was  accidental  It  was 
addressed  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris;  and,  in  the  event  of  her  amial 
at  Bremen,  the  supercargo  was  to  give  it  to  a  Trench  officer  of  artillery,  second  in 
command  in  the  island,  who  was  also  a  passenger  on  board,  under  the  &lse  designation 
of  a  planter,  and  who  was  the  real  hearer  of  the  despatch.  Sir  W.  Scott  held  the 
vessel  answerable  for  the  acts  of  the  supercargo,  who  had  use  i  her  for  the  purpose 
and  decided,  that,  if  a  neutral  does  carry  official  despatches  lr<m  a  distant  island  to  the 
mother  country  in  time  of  war,  and  fraudulently  endeavors  to  defeat  the  search  ot 
the  captors,  and  so  "lends  himself  to  eflect  a  communication  the  enemy  miy  lut  off 
under  protection  of  an  ostensible  neutral  character,  he  dots  m  6ict  plate  hiiu'elt  m 
the  service  of  the  enemy's  State."  Although  he  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  know 
ingly  carrying  such  despatches  under  such  cireums lances  would  of  itseit  he  an  un 
neutral  intervention  which  would  forfeit  the  vessel,  he  does  not  fiul,  ui  his  decision, 
to  preserve  the  element  of  fraudulent  concealment.  The  learned  judge  said  the  des 
patches  were,  in  feet,  of  a  noxious  character,  giving  information  as  to  the  nnihtary 
condition  of  the  idand;  but  he  took  care  to  say  that  this  was  of  no  great  consequence , 
for,  as  the  despatches  were  known  to  be  official,  and  were  to  the  parent  government, 
Srota  a  distant  colony  which  was  liable  to  the  pressure  of  war,  and  were  sent  under 
arrangements  for  concealment,  showing  them  to  be  important,  a  valuable  uimcutral 
service  to  the  enemy  was  undertaken. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  condemnadon  of  neutrals,  for  carrymg  persons  or 
papers,  in  which  we  have  the  fully  reported  opinion  of  the  court.  The  cases  ol  the 
Coaslonlia,  Susan,  and  Hope,  all  decided  the  same  year  (1808),  are  descrihLd  in  a  note 
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the  owner  of  which  is  bound  by  the  express  obligation  of  tlie 
treaties  subsisting  between  his  own  country  and  the  capturing 
country,  to  refrain  from  carrying  such  articles  to  the  enemy.     In 

by  the  reporter  (Rob.  vi.  440),  with  the  substance  of  the  result,  but  without  profr,saing 
to  give  the  language  of  the  judge.  In  each  of  these  cases,  there  was  a  condemnation. 
The  Consloatia  was  a  Danish  vessel  bound  ftom  the  Isle  of  France  to  Copenhagen, 
the  master  of  which  knowingly  look  charge  of  a  packet  from  the  governor  of  the 
island  addressed  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  wliich  he  did  not  disclose 
and  give  up  to  the  captors,  albeit  he  practised  no  fraud  in  the  concealment.  The 
Sasoii  was  an  American  vessel  bound  frem  Bourdeaux  to  New  York  with  a  letter  to 
the  Prelect  of  the  Isle  of  France,  which  tlie  master  did  not  give  up  to  the  captors, 
although  he  did  not  practise  iraud  in  concealing  it.  The  Hope  was  an  American 
vessel  bound  Irom  New  York  to  Bouijieaux,  having  on  board  a  French  officer  of  high 
roihtary  rank,  entered  as  a  merchanf  e  clerk,  and  despatches  from  French  officials  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Isle  of  France,  wliich  were  concealed  in  the  hold.  The  court 
thought  the  master  a  party  to  these  concealments.  In  these  cases,  the  judge  is  said 
to  have  remarked  upon  the  frequency  with  which  neutrals  were  detected  carrying 
despatches  for  the  enemy,  either  with  actual  knowledge  or  under  circumstances  which 
fiiirly  precluded  them  from  setting  up  ignorance. 

We  now  come  to  cases  in  which  there  was  no  condemnation. 

The  Caroline  (1808),  Rob.  vi.  461.  This  was  an  American  vessel,  from  New  York  to 
Bourdeaux,  having  on  board  a  despatch  from  the  French  Minister  in  tiie  United  States 
to  his  own  government.  Sir  William  Scott  distinguished  this  frvm  the  preceding  cases, 
on  the  ground  that  the  despatch  was  not  from  an  executive  officer  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
enemy's  own  territory,  but  fkom  a  diplomatic  l^ent,  in  a  foreign  neutral  country.  Ail 
nations  have  a  permanent  interest  in  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  eacli  other, 
and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  tact  tliat  certain  nations  aie  at  war.  This  im- 
plies a  right  of  a  neutral  to  have  ambassadors  from  both  belligerents  residing  at  his 
court,  as  well  as  a  right  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  their  courts,  and  carries  with  it  some 
right  of  the  belligerent  ambassador  at  the  neutral  court  to  have  free  communication 
with  his  own  government.  Such  communications  are  not  necessarily,  or  by  any  pre- 
sumption, hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  country's  enemy.  They  may  he  so,  but  Ihey 
may  not  be ;  and  the  rule  is  that  they  may  be  sent  under  the  neutral  flag.  If  the  am- 
bassador violates  flie  neufraiity  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  hy  overt  acts, 
or  if  he  endeavors  to  draw  that  counfry  into  the  war,  the  remedy  must  be  diplomatic 
and  political,  and  not  by  a  rule  allowing  a  capture  of  all  despatches  in  neutral  custody. 

I'he  Madison  (1810),  Edwards,  224.  This  was  an  American  vessel  from  Dieppe 
{held  to  be  a  hostile  port)  to  Baltimore,  having  on  board  despatches  from  the  Danish 
Government  to  tlie  Danish  Consnl-General  in  the  United  States.  This  was  held  to 
come  within  the  privilege  of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  an  agent  in  a  neutral 
country. 

Tlie  Sapid  (1810),  Edwards,  228.  This  was  an  American  vessel  bound  from 
New  York  to  Tonningon,  a  free  port,  having  on  board  papers  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  a  private  citizen  in  Tonningen,  and  given  to  the  master  by  a  Dutch  gentieman 
residing  in  New  York.  The  packet,  of  itself,  carried  no  evidence  of  a  hostile  official 
character.  The  person  who  intrusted  it  to  the  master  had,  in  fatt,  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Batavja  to  New  York,  to  induce  American  mercliants  to  engage  in  certain 
commercial  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  Java ;  but  he  was  held  to  have  neither 
a  diplomatic  nor  a  military  character,  nor  to  be  an  officer  whose  functions  needed  any 
recognition  fium  the  government  of  the  United  Stales.  The  packet,  being  opened  in 
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such  a  case,  it  is  said  that  the  ship  throws  off  her  neutral  char- 
acter, and  is  liable  to  be  treated  at  once  as  an  enemy's  vessel,  and 

cohW,  was  found  to  contaio  letters  witli  importsnt  information  addressed  to  the  Dutch 
Government,  which  the  receiver  in  Tonningen  was  to  forward.  The  master  made 
affidavit  of  his  ignorance  of  tlie  official  character  of  tlie  packet,  and  of  its  hostile  dea- 
lt will  he  seen  that  the  facts  of  this  case  presented  two  positions  of  law,  either  of 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  court,  decided  it  at  once.  If  the  feet  that  the  vessel  was 
going  &om  one  neutral  port  to  another  was  concluBive  in  her  favor,  or  if  the  &ct  of 
having  important  despatches  on  board  of  a  noxious  character  was  eonclusivo  against 
her,  tliere  need  have  been  no  i\irlher  inquiry.  Neither  feet  was  held  conclusive. 
There  being  no  pretence  that  the  vessel  herself  was  in  the  enemy's  service,  (he  case 
turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  act  done.  In  itsglf,  it  was  noxious.  Was  that  eon- 
elusive  ?  It  was  held  not  to  be  so.  The  doctrine  was  here  dearly  laid  down,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  neutral  vessel  not  in  the  enemy's  service,  but  engaged  regularly  in  her 
own  commercial  business,  the  consequences  of  having  a  noxious  despatch  on  board 
depended  upon  the  delinquency  of  the  master  or  persons  in  charge.  Sir  William 
Scott  disclaimed  any  intention  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  should  deter  a  neutral  master 
ftoia  taking  private  letters.  "  His  caution  must  be  proportioned  to  the  eircumstancea 
under  which  such  papers  are  received."  This  gives  the  key  to  the  rule.  Among 
these  circumstances  (independent  of  the  character  of  the  packet,  which  the  judge 
aasuroed  to  be  apparently  private)  are  the  person  from  whom,  and  place  at  which,  it 
is  received,  and  the  person  and  the  place  of  its  destinaiioD.  "If  he  is  taking  his 
departure  from  a  port  in  a  hostile  country,  and,  still  more,  if  the  letters  are  addressed 
to  persons  resident  in  a  hostile  country,  he  is  called  upon  la  exercise  the  utmost 
jealousy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Uie  commencement  of  the  voyage  is  in  a  neutral 
country,  and  is  to  tecmmate  in  a  neutral  country,  .  .  .  there  is  less  to  excite  Ms  vigi- 
lance."   Under  the  circumstances,  the  vessel  was  acquitted. 

From  tliese  deeisiona,  the  following  doctrines  may  be  deduced;  — 
(!)  If  a  vessel  is  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy  as  a  transport,  she  is  to  he 
condemned.  In  such  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  enemy  has  got  her  into  Ilia 
service  by  voluntary  contract,  or  by  force  or  fraud.  It  is  also,  in  such  case,  immate- 
rial what  is  the  number  of  tiie  persons  carried,  or  the  quantity  or  character  of  the 
cac^ ;  and,  as  to  despatches,  the  court  need  not  speculate  upon  their  immediate  military 
importance.  It  is  also  nnimportant  whether  the  contract,  if  there  be  one,  is  a  regu- 
lar letting  to  hire,  giving  the  possession  and  temporary  ownership  to  the  enemy,  or  a 
simple  contract  of  afireightroent.  The  truth  is,  if  the  vessel  is  herself  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  hostile  government,  so  as  to  make  that  government 
the  owner  pro  lanpore,  the  true  ground  of  condemnation  should  be  as  enemi/'s  prop- 
erty. The  interpretatioii  of  this  technical  phrase  of  prize  law  wiE  cover  all  such 
cases;  and  it  would  have  saved  some  mistaken  deductions,  if  the  Carolina,  Friend- 
ship, and  Orozembo  had  been  condemned  on  Umt  ground,  in  terms. 

(2)  If  a  vessel  is  not  in  the  enemy's  service,  still,  if  the  master  knowingly  takes 
fo  tl  e  enemy's  government,  or  its  agents,  persons  or  papers  of  such  a  character  and 
dt..tinah  n  that  the  transporting  of  them  under  the  neutral  flag  is  an  actual  belli- 
ge  ent  ice  to  the  State,  it  is  an  nnneutrai  act,  which  fbrfeits  the  vessel.  If  he  avers 
gn  ran  of  the  character  of  tlie  persons  or  papers,  all  the  circumstances  are  to  he 
c  n  dered  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  not  only  tlie  truth  of  his  averment,  but 
wheth  his  ignorance,  though  real,  is  excusable.  He  is  hound  to  a  high  degree  of 
dihg  n  e  msnch  cases;  and,if  the  circumstances  fairly  put  him  on  inquiry,  which  he 
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violator  of  the  solemn  compacts  of  the  country  to  which  she 
ngs.  («) 

Joes  not  properly  pursue,  ho  wUl  not  be  extuseii.  Among  these  circum  stances  are,  the 
character  of  the  despatch,  as  far  as  shown  from  itself,  ils  source,  its  destination, 
the  circumstances  attending  its  delivery  or  custody,  and  the  character  of  the  ports  of 
departure  and  destination  of  the  vessel,  aa  being  neutral  or  hostile.  In  a  case  of  a 
vessel  not  in  the  enemy's  service,  but  doing  such  acts  for  his  benefit,  can  she  be  s^d 
to  be  enemy's  properly  pro  &ic  uice  ?  In  the  Tulip  (Washington's  Eep.  iii,  181),  an 
American  vessel,  during  the  war  with  England,  carrying  despatches  from  a  BriliEh 
Minister  to  his  own  government  from  a  neutral  port  under  a  safe-conduct,  agreeing 
to  put  tbera  on  board  some  homeward-bound  British  vessel,  was  held  to  be,  pro  hae 
vice,  enemy's  property ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  vessel,  being  American,  was  conderana- 
b!e  for  traitorously  aiding  the  enemy,  and  the  form  of  condemnation  was  of  littJa 
conseijuenee. 

(8)  It  is  not  an  unneutral  iutervenhon,  entailing  a  penalty,  for  a  neutral  to  know- 
ingly carry  a  despatch  of  a  character  recognized  as  diplomatic,  in  the  international 
intercourse  of  States.  Of  this  class,  is  a  despatch  passing  either  way  between  the 
enemy's  home-government  and  its  diplomatic  agent  in  a  neutral  country,  or  between 
a  neutral  government  ajid  its  diplomatic  agent  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  consuls- 
general  come  within  the  privilege  of  this  rule.  But,  if  the  despatches  are  placed  in  a 
private  vessel  of  the  nation  with  which  the  ambassador's  nation  is  at  war,  and  she  is 
captured  by  a  cruiser  of  the  former  nation,  the  despatches  have  no  immunity.  (Tulip, 
Washington's  E«p.  iii.  181.) 

The  above  are  the  principles  Idd  down  by  the  Engiish  prize  courts,  and  adopted 
by  the  British  Government,  wliich  no  otlier  prize  courts  have  overruled,  and  no 
national  acts  of  other  States,  in  tiie  way  of  treaties  or  permanent  orders,  have  dis- 
claimed. 

The  ease  of  the  Trent,  in  1862,  has  given  rise  to  an  extended  discussion  of  tliis 
subject  by  writers  on  public  law,  as  weU  as  between  tlie  governments  concerned. 
Among  the  writings,  may  be  named  M.  Ilautefeuille's  pamphlet,  "  Questions  of  Mari- 
time International  Law  " ;  Letters  of  Historicua  (Mr.  Harconrt)  Ip  the  London  Times ; 
Professor  Parker's  Lecture  (Harvard  University);  Dr.  Woolsey's  Introduction,  §  1S4; 
Hie  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Cliarles  Sumner  in  the  United  States  Senate,  9tli  January, 
1862;  M.  ThoHvenel's  despatch  to  M.  Mercier  of  Dec.  8, 1861 ;  and  I'rofessor  Moun- 
tagae  Bernard's  pamphlet  (Oxtbrd,  1862),  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  that  case, 
and  bnngs  to  it  original  thought  as  welt  as  research. 

The  Case  of  thk  Thbst.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  in  October,  1861,  the  rebel  government  appointed  Mr.  Mason  to  England  and 
Mr.  Sltdell  to  France,  each  with  a  secretary,  lo  att  as  commissioners  or  auibassadors 
to  those  countries.  The  government  had  not  been  recognized  by  any  nation,  and 
could  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations;  but  it  had  been  recognized  as  a  lawful 
belligerent.  The  object  of  the  mission  of  Mason  and  SUdell  was  to  aid  the  insurgent 
government  by  aU  means  in  their  power ;  to  urge  its  recognition  by  the  European 
States ;  to  effect  treaties  of  commerce  or  alliance ;  to  procure,  if  desired  by  their  gov- 

(o)  The  Ringendo  Jacob,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  91.  The  Sarah  Christina,  lb, 
244.  The  Mercurius,  lb.  288.  The  Prauklin,  Ih.  iii.  217.  The  Edward,  lb.  tv.  39. 
The  Ranger,  lb.  vi.  126.    The  Keutralitot,  lb.  id.  295. 

As  to  how  tar  the  ship-owner  is  liable  for  the  act  of  the  master  in  cases  of  contra- 
band, see  Wheaton'a  Rep.  ii.  Appendix,  Note  I.  87,  38. 
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§  506.  The  general  rule  as  to  contraband  articles,  as     Musf  be 
laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  is,  that  the  articles  must  be  delicto. 
taken  in  delicto,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an 

emment,  the  intervention  of  European  powers ;  to  thwart  the  diplomacy  of  tlio  Unileii 
States  in  Europe ;  and  to  aid  the  financial  and  military  Dteda  of  the  Confederacy,  bj 
granting  commissionB,  securing  military  and  naval  outfits,  &c.,  —  they  not  being  them- 
selves  military  persons,  or  any  part  directly  of  a  specific  milllary  enterprise.  The 
rebel  ports  were  then  under  strict  blockade ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  merchant-vessel 
of  rebel  citizens  croasii^;  the  ocean,  and  only  two  or  three  naval  vessels  under  that 
flag,  and  iJiey  subject  to  strict  watch,  with  very  limited  opportunities  against  the  over- 
whelming maritime  superiority  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
essential  tiiat  these  envoys  should  make  the  passage  under  neutral  Sags.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  running  the  blockade  in  &sC  steamers  to  Havana.  At  Havana,  their  char- 
acter and  destination  were  of  pubUc  notoriety ;  and  a  United  States  vessel  of  war  was 
there  watching  their  movements.  They  took  passage,  on  their  way  to  Europe,  in 
a  British  steamer,  the  Trent,  bound  from  Havana  to  Nassau,  from  which  latter  phicc  a 
regular  line  of  steamers,  connecting  with  the  Trent,  ran  to  England.  Their  character 
and  destination  were  weU  known  to  the  agent  and  master  of  tlie  Trent,  as  well  as  the 
great  interest  felt  by  the  rebels  that  they  should,  and  by  the  United  States  officials 
that  they  should  not,  reach  their  destination  in  safety.  The  Trent  carried  the  regular 
mails  from  the  South  American  continent  and  Cuba  to  England,  to  transfer  them  at 
Nassua  to  the  next  steamer  on  the  routo.  She  had  a  large  number  of  passengers, 
most  of  whom  were  also  bound  to  England.  Messrs.  Mason  and  Sliiiell,  and  their 
secretaries,  had  despatches  and  iostructiona  from  their  own  goyemment,  which  were 
under  tiieir  personal  charge. 

On  the  high  seas,  a  few  hours  before  she  would  reach  Nassau,  she  was  stopped 
and  searched  by  Hie  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Wilkes.  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidelt  were  found  on  board;  but  Uie  despatches  tliey  secreted,  and  con- 
fided to  some  of  the  passengers  to  be,  taken  to  Europe.  There  was  no  evidence  or 
charge  that  the  commander  of  the  TVent  aided  in  the  conceahnent  or  forwarding  of 
tiiese  despatches.  He  did,  however,  deny  the  right  of  search,  rei\iaed  all  fecilities  for 
it,  and  obstructed  it  by  every  thing  but  actual  force ;  and  made  it  known  to  Captain 
Wilkes  that  he  yielded  only  to  superior  poffer,  and  that,  if  made  a  prize,  he  and  his 
crew  would  lend  no  aid  in  carrying  the  Trent  into  port.  Captain  Wilkes  took  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  suite  from  the  Trent,  permitted  her  to  proceed  on  her 
passage,  and  carried  his  prisoners  to  the  United  States. 

Earl  Rtissell,  in  his  demand  upon  the  United  States  Government  (letter  to  Lord 
Lyons,  Nov.  30, 1861),  stated  the  proceeding  as  simply  a  case  of  a  forcible  taking  of 
fbur  passengers  from  an  innocent  British  vessel  at  sea  by  an  American  ship  of  war, 
making  no  reference  to  their  offirial  character,  or  even  to  their  nationality.  Mr, 
Seward's  reply  (letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of  Deo.  29,  1861)  goes  at  lenglh  into  the 
subject.  He  considers,  first,  whether  these  persons  were,  as  he  terms  it,  contraband  of 
war.  He  cites  Vattel  as  saying,  "  War  allows  us  to  cut  ofi"  tii>m  our  enemy  aU  his 
resources,  and  to  hinder  him  froia  sending  ministers  to  solicit  assistance,"  and  Sir 
William  Scott,  as  saying,  "  Tou  may  stop  the  ambaaaador  of  your  eneiby  on  his  pas- 
sage ; "  and  applies  the  test,  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  "  If  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  enemy  that  such  persons  should  be  sent  out  on  the  public  service 
at  the  public  expense,  it  should  afl[ord  equal  ground  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  that 
may  be  let  out  for  a  purpose  so  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operations  :  " 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  persons  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  office 
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enemy's  port.  "  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the  law  of 
nations,  you  cannot  generally  take  the  proceeds  in  the  return 
voyage.     Prom  the  moment  of  q\iitting  port  on  a  hostile  dostina^ 

and  destination,  contraband.  AEsuming,  then,  which  was  not  denied,  that  Captain 
Wilkes  had  a  right  to  visit^nd  searcli  the  Trent,  as  an  act  of  maritime  belligerency, 
and  showing  that  he  esereised  tlie  right  of  search  in  a  proper  Inanner,  he  examines 
the  last  question,  whether  the  taking  of  these  persons  out  of  the  ship,  by  Captain 
Willies,  was  justifiable,  under  the  accepted  law  of  nations. 

what  Lord  Russell  assumed  to  be  the  ground  of  the  act,  a 
or  other  criminals  or  enemies,  as  such,  trom  a  neutral  yessel,  as 
a  police.  He  states  that  the  whole  course  of  Captain  Wilkes  was 
in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right  of  search  and  capture.  In  this  connecUon,  he 
alludes  to  the  claim  long  made  and  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  and  resisted  by  us,  of  a 
right  to  take  her  own  seamen  &om  American  vessels.  As  such  seamen  are  not 
enemies,  nor  enemy's  property,  nor  contraband,  the  esercisE  of  that  power  was  simply 
an  exercise  of  ocean  police,  for  municipal  purposes,  over  vessels  of  a  foreign  country. 
He  treats  this  reclamation  of  Lord  Russell  as  a.  renunciation  of  such  a  claim  in  the 
future  by  Great  Britain ;  and  agrees,  that,  if  such  had  ijeen  the  character  of  Captain 
Wilkes's  act,  it  would  have  been  iadelfensibie.  Having  resolved  the  question  of  con- 
traband in  iavor  of  the  captors,  he  proceeds  lo  discuss  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
cruiser  which  finds  contraband  persons  on  hoard  of  a  neutral  vessel.  He  contends  thaC 
it  is  clearly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  cruiser  to  make  the  vessel  a  prize,  and  send  tier 
in  for  adjudication.  He  adverts  to  the  fact  that,  in  such  eases,  the  prize  proceedings 
can  only  be  against  the  vessel.  A  prize  court  is  not  competent  to  decide  abstractly  upon 
the  character  of  persons  on  board,  and  decree  them  to  be  either  prize  or  prisoners  of 
war.  Its  only  fiinetion  is  to  pronounce  on  property,  whether  it  be  prize  or  no  prize ;  and 
it  passes  upon  the  slatus  and  character  of  persons,  only  as  means  of  determining  the 
status  and  predicament  of  the  res.  He  remarks  upon  the  unsatisfeetory  nature  of  such 
a  circuitous  proceeding  as  a  mode  of  determining  the  character  and  fate  of  persons, 
owing  to  the  liability  of  a  defeat  of  the  purpose  by  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  all 
trials.  The  vessel  may  be  restored  or  condemned  on  grounds  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  in  question.  The  prize  court  has  no  power  directly  to  control 
the  persons  found  on  board,  after  their  evidence  is  given,  or  to  restore  them  to  the 
[^imants;  so  that,  after  all,  the  question  must  be  left  to  diplomacy.  Still,  he  con- 
siders that  this  process,  though  unsatistaclory,  is  all  that  the  laws  of  war  have 
provided,  unless  the  cruiser  can  take  the  contraband  persons  &om  the  vessel  jure  belli, 
leaving  her  to  proceed  on  her  course. 

As  to  such  a  right,  he  says  that  the  United  States  have  always  denied  its 
existence,  and  that  to  claim  it  in  this  instance,  would  be  to  reverse  the  whole  course 
of  our  history.  After  pointing  to  the  evils  that  might  ii)llow  the  exercise  of  the  right, 
he  says,  "  I  think  all  unprtaudiced  minds  will  agree,  that,  imperfect  as  the  present 
judicial  remedy  may  be  supposed  U>  be,  it  would  be,  as  a  general  practice,  better  to 
fiiUow  it  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one  of  leaving  the  decision  with  tiie  captor^  and 
relying  upon  diplomatic  debate  to  review  his  decision."  Had  the  act  of  Captain 
Wilkes,  therefore,  been  fbr  the  purpose  of  taking  contraband  persons  out  of  a  neu- 
tral vessel,  it  would  have  been  disclaimed.  But,  having  been  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  prize  of  the  vessel,  with  the  contraband  persons  on  board,  Mr.  Seward  next 
proceeds  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  release  of  the  vessel- 
He  observes  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which,  at  the  request  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  neutral,  what  had  been  seized  was  surrendered  to  the  captors,  upon  a 
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tion,  indeed,  the  offence  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
till  the  goods  are  actually  endeavoring  to  enter  the  enemy's  port ; 
but  beyond  that,  if  the  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto,  and  in  the 

release  of  the  vessel.  The  master  of  the  Trent  made  no  request  or  assent ;  and  the 
release  was  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  solely.  Mr.  Sowardthen  refers  to  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  captor  must  send  in  his  prize  for  adjudication,  and  finds  them  ali  to 
be  cases  of  substantial  necessity,  excusing  the  performance  of  what  is  else  a  duty.  He 
then  examines  the  statements  of  Captmn  Wilkes  as  to  the  motiTes  which  induced  him 
to  release  the  vessel,  and  finds  that  he  was  governed  mainly  by  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
large  number  of  passengers,  and  an  unwillingness  to  sutgect  the  mails  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  the  sending-in  of  the  vessel ;  altliough  it  also  appeared  tliat  the  want 
of  force  to  Imng  in  both  vessels,  conveniently  and  safely,  operated  somewliat  upon  his 
mind.  Mr.  Seward  concludes  that,  while  the  conaity  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  his  vil- 
iingness  to  relinquish  for  himself  and  his  crew  their  lai^e  possible  interest  as  captors, 
are  to  be  applauded,  he  did  in  liict,  without  being  aware  of  it,  take  a  slop  which 
made  the  detention  and  bringing-in  of  Mason  and  Slidell  unjustifiable,  under  those 
rules  of  war  for  which  the  United  Stales  have  ai^ued,  negotiated,  and  fought. 

Mr.  Seward  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  persons  in  question,  held  as  prisoners 
of  war,  would  be  liberaied.  By  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Lord  Lyons, 
they  were  phioed  on  board  an  English  war-vessel,  which  took  them  to  Nassau,  the 
port  of  destination  of  the  Trent;  thus  placing  things,  as  ^  as  possible,  in  statu  quo  ante. 

Earl  Russell,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  Jan.  28,  1862,  reviews  tlie  letter  of  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  point  of  the  contraband  character  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  and 
comes  to  a  different  result.  As  the  affair  was  now  settled,  this  letter  was  for  the 
purpose  of  precluding  an  inference,  in  case  of  silence,  that  he  agreed  to  Mr.  Seward's 
position,  lie  places  his  argument  on  two  groumis,  —first,  that  the  office  and  eliaracter 
of  the  persons  detained  were  not  such  as  to  make  them  contraband ;  and  second, 
that,  if  contraband  m  the  abstract,  they  were  not,  on  board  the  Trent,  contraband  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  involve  her  in  any  penalties,  since  her  imssage  was  between  neutral 
ports.  On  tlic  first.point,  Earl  Russell  contends  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  have 
the  protection  wliich  is  accorded  to  diplomatic  agents,  by  the  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  lie  argues  that  this  protection  cannot  be  confined  to  persons  who  have  been 
m  ts       pe  m  ae 

gn  E      pe  h  ec  gmzed  ed  rate  mm        as 


France  ai   and  if  as  be 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  the  Trent  was  plying  between  neutral  ports.  Earl 
EoBsell  seems  to  take  the  broad  ground  that  that  fact  was  conclusive'  in  her  favor. 
He  reasons  that  a  vessel  cannot  bo  considered  as  unlawfully  carrying  contraband,  if 
her  own  destination  is  bona  fide,  and  not  ostensibly  merely,  to  a  neutral  port. 

As  lo  the  character  of  the  Trent  as  a  mail-steamer,  Earl  Kusscll  disclaims  any 
privilege  or  immunity  to  her  from  search  and  capture,  or  from  the  penalties  of  vio- 
lated neulraUty,  on  that  ground ;  but,  referring  to  the  importance  of  the  regular  and 
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actual  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage,  the  penalty  is  not  now  gener- 
ally held  to  attach."  («)  But  the  same  learned  judge  applied  a 
different  rule  in  other  cases  of  contraband,  carried  from  Europe  to 

unobstmcted  passage  of  mails,  depreeataa  detaining  or  interfering  with  them  "  williout 
the  very  gravest  canse." 

On  tlie  point  of  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  agents,  Earl  EusspH  denies  the  dis- 
tinelion  Mr.  Seward  had  made,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Scott's  quotation  from 
Vattel ;  and  contendi  that  Vattel,  in  speaking  of  stopping  "  the  ambaasador  of  your 
enemy  on  his  passage,"  refers  to  the  right  to  do  so,  as  against  jour  enemy,  assuming 
that  you  do  it  where  you  have  jurisdiction ;  and  that  Vattel  does  not  deny  a  right  to 
neutrals  to  carry  such  an  ambassador.  He  distinctly  states  that  Great  Britain  will 
not  admit,  iu  any  future  case,  that  the  carrying  of  such  agents  on  such  a  voyage, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  justJfiaWe  cause  of  capture  of  a  vessel,  although 
regularly  taken  in  for  Sidjudication. 

This  celebrated  case  cao  be  considered  as  having  settled  but  one  principle,  and 
that  had  substantially  ceased  to  be  a  disputed  question;  viz.,  Ihai  a  pMic  ship,  thcagh 
Hf  a  nalioa  at  lunr,  cannot  lake  persons  out  of  a  neutral  vessd  at  sea,  wMtever  may  be 
the  daim  of  lis-  government  on  those  persons.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  Earl  Rus- 
sell, in  his  demand,  makes  no  reference  to  the  diplomatie  character  of  Mason  and 
Slidell,  or  to  any  special  right  or  exemption  in  this  ease.  He  presents  the  naked 
case,  that  a  United  States  ship  of  war  had  taken  persons  from  an  innocent  British 
neutral  vessel  at  sea.  To  his  reclamaljon  against  such  a  proceeding,  the  United 
States  were  only  too  glad  to  assent ;  considering  it  as  a  triumph  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, secured  by  their  own  decision,  made  agsunst  a,  strong  national  feeling  in 
the  particular  case,  on  tlie  demand  of  the  only  power  that  had  ever  contended  for  the 
opposite  doctrine. 

Beyond  this,  the  Trent  case  settles  nothing.  Mr.  Seward  considered  the  persons 
to  be  contraband  of  war,  from  the  nature  of  their  office  and  the  position  of  the  power 
they  assumed  to  represent.  This  was  denied  by  Earl  Itnssell,  aaH  left  unsettled.  Mr. 
Seward  considered  that  the  termim  of  the  voyage  of  the  Trenti  were  immaterial,  as 
the  destination  of  the  persons  was  certain,  and  she  knowingly  took  them  on  their  way. 
Earl  Russell  contends  that  the  neutral  lermini  were  conclusive  in  her  favor;  and  this 
was  left  unsettled.  Earl  Ejissell  claimed  for  private  mail-vessels  no  immunity,  but 
only  a  more  careful  consideration.  Mr.  Seward  restores  the  persons,  on  the  ground 
that,  if  a  captor  relinquishea  his  prize  without  necessity,  he  cannot  take  persons  or 
cargo  out  of  her  as  contraband,  —  a  principle  well  established  in  the  law  of  nations. 
But  the  ground  on  which  the  British  Government  put  their  demand,  —  that  persona 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  a  neutral  vessel  by  a  belligerent,  whatever  the  daim  upon 
them,  —  must  be  considered  as  settling  that  doctrine  in  ^vor  of  the  historical  Ameri- 
can position,  as  there  is  now  no  nation  to  call  it  in  question. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  case  of  the  Trent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letters  which 
were  written  to  the  United  States  Gkivernment  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affeirs 
of  the  great  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  urging  the  United  States  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  England,  though  well  intended,  were  written  under  a  misconception  of 
the  character  of  the  case.  They  were  written  before  hearing  from  America,  upon  the 
view  of  the  case  presented  by  England,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  simply  an  attempt 
to  take  rebel  or  traitorous  citizens,  or  non-military  enemies,  fi«m  a  neutral  vessel  in 
which  they  were  passengers.    In  short,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to  exercise 

(a)  The  Ionia,  Eobinson'a  Adm.  Kep.  iU.  168. 
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the  East  Indies,  with  false  papers  and  false  destination,  intended 
to  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  where  the  return 
cargo,  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo  taken  on  the  return  voy- 
age, was  held  liable  to  condemnation.  (6)^ 

an  act  of  ocean  police  over  neutral  vessels.  The  nationa  of  Europe  naturally  called 
npon  tlie  United  States  not  to  reveree  its  whole  policy  and  history,  and  urged 
it  to  adhere  to  those  rights  of  neutrals  for  which  it  had  contended,  in  sympathy 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  against  England.  The  letter  of  M.  Tboiivenel,  of 
Dec.  3,  1861,  is  the  only  one  that  goes  into  the  suhgeot  fully ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  it.  He  first  refers  K>  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  "the  same  liberty  [freedom 
of  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels!  be  extended  to  persons  who  are  on  board  a  free 
ship,  with  this  effect,  —  that,  although  they  be  enemies  to  both  or  either  party,  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  ship  unless  they  are  soldiers,  and  in  actual  service 
of  the  enemies."  (Art.  23  of  convention  of  1798,  and  art.  13  of  convention  of  1800.) 
And,  although  these  articles  were  only  agreements  between  the  two  nations,  and  both 
provisions  had  expired  and  never  been  renewed,  he  contends  that  "Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell  were,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  .  .  .  perfectly  fi^e  under  the 
neutral  flag  of  England."  An  existing  treaty  with  France  would  have  no  efifeet  upon 
rights  between  us  and  England,  under  general  law ;  and  an  expired  treaty  could  not  do 
less  than  have  no  effect.  On  the  question  whether  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
contraband  of  war,  his  ground  is  that  the  right  to  capture,  whatever  their  character, 
is  conclusively  settled  against  the  United  Stales  by  the  feet  that  the  voyage  of  the 
Trent  was  between  neutral  krmini.  If  not  contraband,  the  only  remaining  reason  for 
justifying  their  seizure  he  suggests  to  be  the  claim  of  a  right  to  take  them  as  rebels; 
and  the  objection  lo  this  he  puts  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  "the 

(d)  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  Robinson's  Adm.  Hop.  ii.  343.  The  Nancy,  lb.  iii.  122. 
The  soundness  of  these  last  decisions  may  he  well  ciuestioned;  for,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  penally,  there  must  be,  on  principle,  a  ddictvm  at  the  moment  of  seizure.  To 
subject  the  property  to  confiscation  whilst  the  offence  no  longer  continues,  would  be  to 
extend  it  indefinitely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage,  but  to  all  future  cargoes  of  the 
vessel,  which  would  thus  never  be  purified  from  the  contagion  communicated  by  the 
contraband  articles. 

[2i9  Neither  the  Rostdie  and  Betty,  nor  the  Najity,  to  which  the  author  refers,  were 
decided  on  the  ground  of  contraband.  In  the  Rosalie  and  Betty,  the  court  was  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  vessel  and  cargo  were  both  enemy's  property,  concealed  as 
neutral ;  but,  without  positively  so  deciding,  put  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  proved  to  be  property  of  the  neutral  claimants,  and  that  the  claimants  had  so 
involved  their  property  with  fraudulent  concealraents  and  hostile  interests  as  to  exclude 
them  from  further  proof.  The  Namy  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  had 
been  guiity  of  fraudulent,  deceptive  practices  as  to  the  outward  passage  to  Balavia 
and  the  return  passage,  perhaps  only  to  conceal  the  contraband  character  of  the  goods, 
and  were  not  to  be  allowed  further  proof ;  and  that  the  pftiofi  of  neutrality,  as  the  case 
stood,  were  not  satisfactory.  In  fact,  these  are  both  ordinary  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
proof  of  neutral  interests,  and  refusal  of  further  proof  by  reason  of  fraudulent  practices. 
In  the  iVoncy,  Sir  W.  Scott  says  that  the  voyage  to  Batavia  and  back  was  made  by 
the  parties  one  enterprise,  one  voyage,  planned  in  Europe,  and  executed  on  the  origi- 
nal plan,  and  on  one  system  of  concealment.  But  nothing  in  either  case  even  tends  to 
support  the  doctrine  for  which  they  are  cited  in  the  text.]  — D. 
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Tha  §  50T.  Although  the  general  policy  of  the  American 

ra™™The    government,  in  its 'diplomatic  negotiations,  has  aimed  to 
Comiii(}rc™.  limit  the  catalogue  of  contraband  by  confining  it  strictly 


prindpto  which  constitutes  a  ship  to  be  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  counay  whose 
flag  she  bears,"  wMch,  Professor  Bernard  well  says,  "  is  no  principle  at  all,  but  a 
metaphor;  useful,  like  other  metaphors,  as  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  tmth  in 
a  lively  and  popular  fonn,  but,  like  them,  unfit  to  bo  made  the  basis  of  an  argument." 
M.  Thouvenel,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  a  question  of  war-rights  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  furnishes  only  an  expired  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  an  unsound  and  inapplicable  rule  as  to  nentral  termini,  and  a 
metaphor. 

The  letters-  from  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  other  European  powers  were  In 
general  terms,  and  evidently  on  the  assuniptioa  that  the  act  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
take  &om  neutral  vessels  persons  on  whom  we  made  a  ciaim,  and  similar  to  the  taking 
of  her  seamen  ttom  our  vessels  by  Great  Britain.  As  the  United  States  considered 
the  only  doubtfiil  question  of  law  involved  to  be,  whether  the  knowingly  carrying 
these  persons  would  have  justifted  CaptMn  Wilkes  in  making  a  prize  of  the  Trent 
and  taking  her  in  for  a^jndicaliOD,  these  letters,  including  that  of  M  Thouvenel,  were 
mainly  diverso  intuiiti,  and  threw  no  light  on  that  question  as  far  as  they  touched  it 
Thoy  were  not  received  by  Mr.  Sewaid  until  his  course  had  been  decided  upon  (Mr. 
Seward  U>  M.  Mercier,  Dec.  27, 1861) ;  but  they  were  courteously  acknowledged,  and, 
at  least,  are  evidence  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  contjnental  powers  on  the  subject 
of  the  freedom  of  neutrtJ  vessels. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  machinery  of  prize  courts  t)  a  case  like  that  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  will  be  seen  if  we  suppose  Captain  Wilkes  to  have  taken 
the  Trent  into  port  for  adjudication.  Proceedings  could  not  be  had  against  the 
persons,  but  only  against  the  vessel ;  and  the  only  question  for  the  court  would  be, 
whether  the  Trent  was  or  was  not  good  prize.  If  she  were  condemned  for  resisting  a 
proper  search,  or  for  fraudulent  concealment  of  despatches  or  persons,  or  for  any  gross 
misconduct  of  her  roaster  in  dischai^e  of  his  duties  to  the  court,  the  decision  would 
not  settle  the  question  of  the  persons.  If  the  owners  of  the  Trent  should  be  permitted 
to  take  her,  betbre  decision,  upon  giving  stipulation  for  her  value,  or  if  she  should  be 
sold  by  consent  or  by  order  of  court,  and  the  proceeds  substituted  for  the  vessel,  the 
cause  would  degenerate  into  a  contest  for  a  given  sura  of  money.  Whether  the  flea! 
decree  should  bo  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  and  whether  the  vessel  were  sold,  oc 
remained  in  specie,  the  result  would  only  be  to  give  her  or  her  value  to  the  United 
Stales  or  to  the  British  owners.  And  where  would  be  Messrs,  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  how  would  tliey  be  afiected  t  Tliey  could  not  be  condemned  or  released  by  the 
court.  They  would  doubtless  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  United  States 
Government  If  the  court  had  condemned  the  vessel  on  the  ground  of  carrying 
noxious  persons,  the  United  States  would  have  a  decision  of  its  court  to  adduce, 
in  refusing  to  give  them  up.  If  the  decision  should  be  in  Civor  of  (he  vessel,  her 
owners  might  not  demand  back  her  passengers  in  statu  quo  ante,  and  could  not  be 
compelled  to  make  the  demand ;  nor,  if  made,  could  a  prize  court  enforce  it.  In  tlie 
event  of  a  decision  £ivorab!e  to  the  captors,  the  case  of  the  persons  would  still  be  a 
dipbmatic  one.  The  conclnsion,  therefore,  is  that  probably,  but  not  certainly,  the 
prize  court  would  decide  the  question  of  property,  by  determining  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  the  neutral's  act  in  carrying  the  persons,  —  that  is,  whether  the  service 
rendered  was  a  contraband  service ;  and,  in  that  event,  the  two  governments  wonld 
have  had  all  they  ever  have  in  any  case  of  capture  in  war,  —  the  decision  of  a  belhger- 
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to  munitions  of  war,  excluding  all  ai'tiolcs  of  promiscuous  use, 
a  remarkable  case  occurred  during  the  late  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  wliicli  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

ent's  prize  tribunai,  to  aflect  and  qualify  their  sovereign  relations.  That  this  is  a 
yalnable  process  to  preserve  peace,  aatiafy  conflicting  opinions,  and  deter  crniserB 
ftom  illegal  acts,  all  experience  shows.  That  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unsatistactocy  in 
a  question  of  rights  and  liabilities  of  persons,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  stiil,  as  Mr,  Seward 
remarks,  "  it  would  be  better  to  follow  it,  than  to  adopt  the  Eummary  one  of  leaving 
tlie  decision  lo  the  captor,  and  relying  upon  diplomatie  debates  to  review  it." 

But,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  decision  of  an  American  prize  court  ^  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  general  right  to  stop  and  search  private  neutral  vessels, 
whetlier  they  carried  passengers  and  mails  or  not,  would  be  unquestioned ;  and  that 
the  validity  of  the  capture  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  act  of  the  Trent 
in  giving  transport  to  these  persons  and  their  despatches.  It  could  not  be  pretend- 
ed, upon  the  facts,  that  the  Trent  herself  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy's  government  as  a  transport,  within  the  scope  of  the  cases  of  the  Carolina, 
Friendship,  and  Orozembo,  so  as  to  malte  her  enemy's  property.  If  the  court  saw 
no  proof  of  fraudulent  concealment  of  persons  or  papers  by  the  Trent  herself,  or 
of  ne^ct  or  refusal  to  give  up  papers  linown  to  lie  of  importanee  and  the  objects  of 
search  or  proper  objects  of  evidence,  the  case  would  not  necessarily  come  within  the 
rule  of  the  C'onalanlia,  Hope,  and  Susan.  There  is  no  decided  case  in  England  or  . 
America,  tliat  required  the  condemnation  of  tlie  vessel,  even  if  Messrs,  Mason  and 
Slideil  had  not  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  persons. 

Tlie  dedsions  bearing  upon  the  cause  would  have  been  those  of  the  Carotine, 
Madison,  and  Rapid.  They  would  have  touched  the  question,  whether  the  men  and 
their  papers  were  entitled  lo  diplomatic  immunity,  hut  would  not  have  decided  it. 
If  the  Confederacy  had  been  a  recognized  State,  and  the  passengers  simply  dip- 
lomatic agents,  they  would  have  had  that  immunity,  unless  the  distinction  referred 
to  by  Sir  William  Scott,  quoting  Vattel,  should  be  sustained,  —  between  an  enemy's 
ambassador  once  received  by  the  neutral,  and  one  on  his  way  to  Ms  post  at  the  neutral 
court,  whose  reception  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  neutral.  This  is  a  practicable 
distinction,  and  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Whealon  in  the  teat.  It  has,  too,  in  its  iivor  the 
argument  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  neutral  to  whom  he  is  accredited  will  receive  the 
ambassador,  as  that  is  always  at  the  option  of  a  nation;  an^,  before  he  is  received, 
the  neutral  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  his  agency,  nor,  which  is  more, 
can  the  capturing  power  be  said  to  have  the  neutral's  good  faith  to  rely  upon  that 
the  ambassador  is  not  on  a  noxious  errand  solely.  Tet,  it  cannot  but  be  doubted 
whether  Vattel  intended  to  assert  the  right  to  seize  a  diplomatic  agent,  on  his  way  to 
his  post,  from  a  neutral  vessel,  and  that  the  conveying  him  by  a  neutral  was  a  viola- 
tion of  neutrality.  And  it  will  be  contended  that  the  convenience  of  nations  requires 
that  all  bonA  Jide  diplomatic  agents  shall  be  protected  euiidu  el  redeundo.  The  prize 
courts,  when  the  case  shall  arise,  will  be  obliged  to  decide  that  question  substantially 
on  principle,  and  without  a  direct  precedent. 

But,  in  the  Trent  case,  the  fiirthor  quesdon  would  have  been  presented,  wliether 
these  officials  could  have  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  agents  at  all,  if  the  asserted 
distinction  from  Vattel  was  denied.  That  point  certainly  would  have  called  for  an 
origmal  decision,  without  direct  authority.  Their  position  was  sai  generis.  The 
power  they  were  sent  to  act  for,  was  not  recognized  by  any  nation  as  a  State  ;  and  it 
would  he  argued  that  their  agency  was  not  an  ordinary  one  of  established  friendly 
diplomacy  in  which  neutrals  are  interested,  hut  an  agency  to  obtain  aid  abroad  for  an 
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latter  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  adopt  all  the  principles  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  as  to  provisions  becoming  contraband  under  certain 
circumBtanccs.     But  as  tliat  was  not  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  neutral 


)upled  with  and  covered  by  a  possible  futtire  diplomatic  clmracter,  in 
case  the  nalionB  of  Europe  should  recognize  the  Confedeiacy,  or  otherwise  receive  its 
agents  in  some  qualified  capacity. 

As  the  official  character  of  these  persons,  tlie  general  nature  of  their  mission,  and 
the  probable  general  character  of  their  papers,  and  the  teiiiiini  of  their  journey,  were 
well  knonn  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  Trent,  and  they  took  them  on  board 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  lo  frank  them  under  the  neutral  flag  over  a  part  of  their 
hazardous  passage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  of  the  Trent  would  have  been 
the  same,  whether  iier  fermini  were  neutral  or  hostile  ports.  (See  the  Rapid,  Edwards, 
228,  and  Professor  Bernard's  pamphlet  on  the  Trent  Question,  28-31.)  The  meta- 
phor of  "  neutral  territory  "  would  ^ve  no  aid ;  for  the  obstinate  question  remains, 
what  kind  of  acts  may  or  may  not  be  done  with  impunity  by  this  bit  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory which  IS  found  afloat  on  the  common  territory  of  ali  nations. 

The  case  of  the  Trent  bis  called  Jorth  pamphlets  from  several  writers  on  public 
law  Professor  Bernard  is  oi  opinion  that  the  decisions  of  courts  have  limited  con- 
demnations to  cases  of  vessels  prichcally  in  the  enemy's  service  as  transports,  or  of 
vessels  which  have  carried  noxious  persons  or  papers  for  the  enemy's  government 
or  lis  agents  either  with  the  knowledge  of  their  character,  or  under  cncumstances 
affecting  them  with  presumed  knowledge ;  and  that  the  place  where,  and  persons 
from  whom,  the  vessel  receives  the  noxious  articles,  and  the  place  or  person  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  delivered,  as  well  as  the  apparent  character  of  tiie  despatches  them- 
selves, are  only  evidential  facts  tending  to  affect  the  neutral  with  knowledge,  or  to  put 
him  upon  the  duty  of  inquiry.  He  does  not  think  that  the  right  to  take  military  persons 
from  neut^  vessels,  independently  of  the  capture  of  the  vessels  as  prize,  has  ever 
existed  as  a  principle  of  modem  international  law,  notwithstanding  the  language  of 
the  treaties  on  that  subject.  Historicus  (Mr.  Harcourt)  does  not  differ  much  from 
Professor  Bernard,  except  that,  by  his  early  position  on  the  sulgect  of  the  destination 
of  the  Trent,  he  seemed  rather  to  connect  the  ease  with  the  doctrine  of  "  continuous 
voyages,"  applied  where  the  flnal  destination  of  cargo  is  in  douht.  M.  Hautefeuille's 
pamphlet  sounds  strangely  in  the  ears  of  an  American  or  Enghshman  accustomed 
to  the  training  of  judicial  discussions  or  lo  the  stem  fects  of  maritime  belligerency. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  position  :  (1)  The  object  of  search  is  to  determine 
two  things,  — Jiral,  whether  the  vessel  is  neutral  or  enemy's  property ;  and,  stamd, 
whether  it  is  carrying  contraband.  On  the  question  of  enemy  or  neutral  property, 
he  says,  "  The  proof  is  by  production  of  the  ship's  papers,  to  which  implicit  feith 
must  he  given.  .  .  .  When  it  is  proved,  by  these  documents,  that  the  vessel  is  neutral 
and  bound  to  a  neutral  country,  the  visiting  vessel  ought  immediately  to  withdraw." 
In  lact,  he  mates  lie  papers  produced  conclusive.  (2)  As  to  tlie  carrying  of  contra- 
band, he  says  distinctly  that  destination  to  an  enemy's  port  is  essential  to  affect  the 
cargo  as  contraband ;  and,  as  to  the  destination,  he  says,  "  When  a  vessel,  recognized 
as  a  neutral  one,  is  going  towards  a  harbor  belonging  to  the  enemy,  it  is  necessary 
to  obl^n  the  certainty  that  it  does  not  carry  contraband  of  war.  The  ship's  papers 
relating  to  the  cargo  will  prove  this :  and  (Aar  sUitemeat  in  lo  be  believai;  and  eoery 
other  mode  ofverijicalion  is  obadvte!^  prohibited,"  (3)  As  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel, 
M.  Hautefeuille  assumes  that,  if  a  hostile  destination  docs  not  appear  from  the  vessel's 
course,  these  papers  arc  conclusive.  (4]  As  to  the  mode  of  stopping  and  search,  he 
lays  down  the  rule  that  the  cruiser  must  stop  "  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-ball ; " 
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property,  supposed  to  be  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation  as  con- 
traband of  war,  but  of  a  cargo  of  memy's  property  going  for  the 
supply  of  the  enemy's  naval  and  military  forces,  and  clearly  liable 

and  sajB  this  is  setOed  by  "international  jurisprudence."  Neither  the  master  nor  any 
of  the  crew  can  be  summoned  on  dcclt ;  and  the  search  is  confined  to  au  examination 
of  papers  produced,  and  they  are  conclusive.  (5)  He  seems  to  admit  that,  by  force  of 
the  old  inteniational  law,  modified  by  treaties,  a  belligerent  can  lake  from  a  neutral 
Teasel  "  mililary  persona  .  .  .  actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,"  without  making 
the  vessel  a  prize,  hut  no  other  persons,  (6)  "In  no  case  can  these  he  contraband 
of  war,  if  a  nentraJ  vessel  is  sailing  between  neutral  ports."  (7)  Ko  carrying  of 
deapatches  only  for  the  enemy's  government  by  a  neutral,  whatever  their  character  or 
circumstances,  can  affect  the  neutral  vessel,  unless  she  is  treighted  expressly  for  the 
service  of  a  belligerent  government  as  a  transport  or  packet. 

Whatever  arguioent  may  be  made  in  favor  of  these  propositions  bs  suggestionB 
for  a  new  code,  they  do  not,  any  of  them,  sound  ^miliar  to  a  student  of  intemationd 

In  order  to  present  the  points  of  law  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Trent  aa  abstractly 
as  possible,  eveiy  fact  not  necessary  to  their  solution  has,  so  far,  been  omitted.  But  the 
mode  of  the  demand  made,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  are  important  as  illus- 
trating international  negotiations,  and  the  duHes  and  practice  of  leading  nations  in  like 
cases.  And  perhaps  the  case  derived  its  chief  significance,  at  the  time,  from  the  politick 
consequences  it  threatened,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  met  and  disposed  of. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  peace,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  common  thing  in  war, 
for  the  commander  of  some  detached  cruiser  to  do  an  act  toward  a  neutral  of  doubtfiil 
legality,or  even  clearly  inadmissible  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  the  party  injured 
complains  to  his  own  government,  the  regular  and  proper  com^e  for  a  friendly  power 
is  to  bring  the  act  to  the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  offending  vessel,  assuming 
that  it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  instruotions,  and  wiQ  not  be  approved.  Settlements  of 
the  acts  of  delached  military  officers  arc  constantly  made  in  this  friendly  and  pacific 
manner.  Por  a  nation,  on  the  mere  hearing  of  one  such  detached  act,  to  rush  into 
war,  or  to  throw  itself  into  tlie  attitude  and  menace  of  war,  without  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  government  of  the  offending  vessel,  could  not  bo  accounted  for  upon  the 
theory  of  friendly  intentions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  the  news  readied  London  that  a  British 
steamer  liad  been  boarded  by  a  United  States  sloop-of-war,  and  four  persons,  emissa- 
ries froiu  the  rebel  government  to  Europe,  taken  from  her.  At  first,  the  British 
journals  were  inclined  to  consider  the  act  as  within  the  outside  limits  of  British  prece- 
dents, thoi^h  rather  hard  to  submit  to.  But  the  British  Government  made  it  known 
that  war  was  apprehended,  hurried  off  a  targe  military  force  to  its  American  prov- 
inces, and  made  general  and  active  preparations  for  war.  "  Troops  were  despatched  to 
Canada  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  that  brave  and  loyal  colony  caUed  out  its 
militia  and  volunteers.  Our  dockyards  resounded  with  the  din  of  workmen  getting 
vessels  fitted  for  sea :  and  there  was  hut  one  feeling,  which  animated  all  classes  and 
parlies  in  the  country ;  and  tiiat  was  a  determmation  to  vindicate  our  insulted  honor, 
and  uphold  the  inviolability  of  the  national  flag."  (British  Annual  Begister,  1861, 
p.  254.) 

Of  course  the  agents  of  the  rebels,  and  all  their  well-wishers,  made  the  most  of 

this  feeling,  to  bring  about  a  war ;  but  the  British  people  generally  did  not  see,  in  the 

isolated  act  of  a  commandor  of  a  vessel,  cause  fbr  so  instant  and  peremptory  a  threat 

of  war,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  government  was  in  possession  of  infonna- 
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to  condemnation,  the  question  was,  whether  the  neutral  master  was 
entitled  to  his  freight,  as  in  otiier  cases  of  the.  transportation  of 
innocent  articles  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  was  not  essential  to 

tion,  not  made  known  to  the  public,  whidi  compelled  tlicra  to  this  course,  as  a 
measure  in  anticipation  of  iiostiUties  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States.  And  such  waa 
the  general  belief.  On  the  30th  November,  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons, 
instructing  him  to  demand  of  the  United  States  "  such  repress  as  would  alone  satiaQ' 
the  British  nation ;  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen,  and  a  Buitable 
apology  for  the  aggression  which  had  been  committed."  Lord  Lyons  was  instructed, 
"  Should  Mr.  Seward  ask  for  delay,  in  order  that  this  grave  and  painfld  matter  should 
be  deliberately  oonsidered,  you  will  consent  to  a  delay  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  answer  is  given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is  given  except 
Hiat  of  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Her  M^esty's  Government,  your  lordship 
is  instructed  to  leave  Washington,  with  all  the  members  of  your  legation,  bringing 
with  you  the  archives  of  the  legation,  and  to  repair  immediately  to  London.  You  will 
communicate  with  Vii;e-Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne  immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer 
of  the  American  Government ;  and  you  will  send  him  a  copy  of  that  answer,  together 
with  such  observations  as  you  may  think  fit  to  make.  Ton  will  also  give  all  the 
information  in  your  power  to  tlie  governors  of  Canada,  Kova  Scotia,  Kew  Brunswick, 
Jamiuca,  Bermuda,  and  such  other  of  Her  M^esty's  poasessions  as  may  be  iviJhin 
your  reach." 

It  will  be  seen,  iJutt  no  proposal  of  arbitration  or  of  further  discussion,  whatever 
might  be  the  fects  stated  or  reasons  suggested  by  Mr.  Seward,  was  to  be  received. 
It  was  instant  and  complete  compliance  by  restoration  and  apology,  or  a  breach, — 
indeed,  it  is  as  well  to  say  plainly,  or  war. 

At  this  time,  the  United  States  was  straining  its  utmost  efforts  to  subdue  a  rebel- 
lion of  gigantic  proportions.  Its  navy  was  not  then  sufficient  b>  blockade  the  entire 
Southern  coast,  and  its  armies  were  slowly  gathering  from  the  people;  and  all,  and 
more  than  all  the  forces  collected  were  tequired  for  the  civil  war.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  England  at  that  moment,  in  even  a 
probable  or  possible  war  by  sea  and  land,  would  require  the  raising  of  the  blockade, 
tlie  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  our  troops  from  the  Southern  frontier,  and,  substan- 
tially, the  leaving  of  the  Confederates  to  a  d!e  /ado  independence.  A  war,  of  course, 
made  them  the  ^es  of  England,  and  secured  their  recognidon  as  a  sovereignty. 

This  was  the  attitude  in  which  the  British  Government  placed  itself  on  the  30th 
November,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  affair  of  tlie  Trent,  and  before  oppor- 
tmiity  to  hear  a  word  Irom  America.  They  did  not  suspect  the  act  to  have  been  ia 
pursuance  of  instructions ;  for,  in  his  letter  tc  Lord  Lyons,  Earl  Russel!  says,  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  United  States  naval  officer  who 
committed  tbis  agression  was  not  acdng  in  compliance  with  any  authority  of  hia 
government." 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  reached  Washington  ahont 
the  same  time  that  it  reached  London.  On  the  same  day  (Nov.  30)  that  Lord  Rus- 
sell wrote  his  peremptory  demand  from  London,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  from  Washing- 
ton to  Mr.  Adams  a  letter  on  other  matters,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Willies,  and  says  that  he  acted  "  without  any  instructions  from  the  government ; " 
and  adds,  "  We  have  done  nothing  on  the  sutgect  to  anticipate  the  discussion ; "  and 
espressos  the  hope,  that  it  will  be  "  met  and  disposed  of  in  the  spirit  of  humane 
and  Christian  nations."  On  tlie  same  day  (Dec.  19)  that  Lord  Lyons  read  to  Mr. 
Seward  Earl  Eussell's  demand,  Mr.  Adams  read  to  Lord  Eussell  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sew- 
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the  determination  of  the  case  to  consider  under  what  circum- 
stances articles  aneipitii  ui'ds  might  become  contraband.  Upon 
the  actual  question  before  the  court,  it  seems  there  would  have 

ard.  And,  on  the  same  day,  Earl  Rnasell,  after  hearing  Mr.  Seward's  letter,  writes 
to  Lord  Lyons  that  he  understood  Mr.  Senard  lo  "  affirm  that  no  instructions  were 
given  to  Captain  Willces  which  authorized  him  to  act  in  the  manner  he  had  done ; 
neither  had  the  United  States  Government  committed  ilaelf  with  regard  to  any 
decision  upon  the  characler  of  that  act,  but  waited  Ibr  any  representation  the  British 
Government  might  make  before  coming  to  any  positive  decision." 

From  these  singular  coincidences  of  dates,  each  side  acting  without  hearing  from 
the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  whidi  called  tor,  or 
ftimiaheii  an  excuse  for,  a  menace  of  war.  It  was  the  ordinary  case  of  the  act  of  a 
detached  officer,  not  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  Mid  not  adopted,  nor  supposed  to  be 
adopted,  by  liia  country.  Had  the  British  Government  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  removed  by  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward  of  the  30th  No- 
vember; but  that  it  did  not  suppose  otherwise,  appears  froin  the  passage  in  Earl  Rus- 
sell's first  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  just  cited.  The  sudden  preparation  for  war  in  England 
created  an  alarm,  as  it  spread  wherever  there  were  British  possessions  in  the  world, 
which  wonid  have  heen  ijuieted  had  that  government  mode  known  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Seward's  letter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  pubUcalion  would  have  removed  the 
only  basis  for  the  war-feeling  in  England,  —  viz.,  the  belief  that  the  act  of  Captiun 
Wilkes  was  ordered  or  adopted  by  the  American  Government  as  an  intentional  in- 
sult to  the  British  fi^ ;  and  would  have  shown  that  the  subject  had  always  rested  on 
the  ordinary  basis  for  friendly  diplomatic  eorresp  ndence  The  British  Government 
took  the  responsibility  of  withholding  this  mteihgence  and  diplomatic  etiquette  did 
not  permit  its  publication  by  Mr.  Adams  in  England  When  rumors  that  snch  a 
letter  had  been  received  got  abroad,  a  leading  loumal  m^de  what  vras  understood  to 
bo  a  denial  of  the  fact ;  and  the  British  [  opI(  were  left  to  the  suspicion,  until  after 
the  news  of  the  settlement  reached  them  (whnJi  was  the  middle  of  January),  tliat  the 
act  complained  of  was  a  national  act  predetermined  or  adopted,  leaving  no  alternative 
fbr  England  but  war  or  acquiescence.  In  the  subsequent  parliamentary  debates,  and 
by  later  writers  in  England,  the  government  has  been  much  censured  for  withholding 
this  intelligence.  But  fho  truth  seems  to  be  that  bo  bng  as  they  were  uncertain 
whether  their  menace  of  war  might  not  lesd  to  war,  thev  could  not  afford  to  withdraw 
the  chief  motive  fbr  the  war  spint  in  the  Br  tit-li  people  and  to  admit  that  their 
warlike  demonstration  had  been  needless  Their  popular  support  dtptnted  upon 
a  general  belief  in  a  necessity  for  their  hiving  aCLOmpamed  their  demanii  with  the 
preparations  and  menace  of  war 

When  the  news  of  this  demand  and  demonstration  of  nar  reached  the  United 
Stotes,  it  caused  great  popular  excitement.  Had  the  United  btates  been  at  peace, 
such  a  course  of  action  would  have  been  unaccountable,  and  reasons  fbr  it  would  have 
been  sought.  But,  as  things  stood,  it  did  not  require  actu^  wal-  with  England  to 
compel  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief  part  of  the  army 
from  the  South,  thus  effecting  the  success  of  the  rebeUion  and  the  severance  of 
the  republic.  The  necessiQ'  of  preparing  for  a  protjabie  war,  was  sufficient.  The 
general  belief  that  the  course  of  the  British  Government  was  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, made  the  duly  of  the  American  Government  as  difficult  of  performance  as 
possible;  there  being  nothing  statesmen  more  shun  than  the  appearance  of  having 
acted  under  foreign  menace.  The  President  and  Mr.  Seward  met  the  question 
with  calmness,  and  decided  it  on  principle ;  and  Mr.  Seward  was  able,  in  his  letter,  to 
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been  no  difference  of  opinion  amon^  tlip  American  judges  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  war;  all  of  them  eonc\iiiing  in  the  principle, 
that  a  neutral,  carrying  supplicfo  tor  the  enemy's  uaval  or  military 

appeal  at  once  to  the  pride  and  magnanimity  uf  the  peojile,  by  showing  the  act  of 
surrender  to  be,  in  tenth,  a,  triumph  of  American  international  ideas  over  those  fbrmerly 
heMby  England,  in  the  cause  of  neutral  rights,  by  a  decision  against  our  own  feelings 
and  interests  in  the  particular  case.  The  result  was  soon  acquiesced  in  as  riglit, 
and,  indeed,  became  a  sutgectof  gratulation.  To  follow  further  the  effect  of  the  course 
of  the  two  governments  upon  the  feeling  of  the  two  countries  towards  each  other, 
would  be  entering  upon  political  history. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  he  had  the  satisiaction  of 
offering  to  a  part  of  the  British  forces  despatched  to  Canada,  in  support  of  Lord  Kus- 
seU's  demand,  a  transit  through  the  State  of  MMne,  from  Portland,  oyer  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  to  save  them  "  the  risk  and  suffering  which  might  be  feared,  if  they 
were  left  to  make  their  way,  in  an  inclement  season,  through  the  iee  and  snow  of  a 
northern  Canadian  voyage."  (Mr.  Seward  to  the  Governor  of  Maine,  Jan.  17, 1862. 
Mr.  Seward  to  Mx.  Adams,  Teb.  4,  1862.) 

The  Right  of  a  Bdligerent  to  lake  Noxioaa  Persons  from  an  Innocent  Neulnd  Vess^, 
Althoagh  the  United  States  disclaimed  such  a  right,  and  the  demand  by  Great  Britiun 
cleariy  renounced  any  sach  claim,  the  subject  requires  separate  consideration.  It  does 
not  raise  a  question  of  capturing  the  vessel  for  a  violation  of  neutrality,  but  a  right  of 
the  belligerent  to  take  off  such  persons  for  his  own  benefit,  without  reference  to  the. 
quality  of  the  neutral's  act,  as  being  done  intentionally,  or  in  justifiable  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  his  passengers,  Kor  does  it  involve  the  right,  once  asserted  by  Great 
Britain,  to  taike  her  own  seamen  &om  a  neutral  vessel ;  tbr  that  is  not  a  belligerent 
right,  but  an  exercise  of  police  power  for  municipal  purposes.  The  doubt  on  the 
question  propounded  wises  chiefly  fi\)m  the  &ct  that  great  numbers  of  treaties  have 
provided  that  the  persons  of  enemies  shall  not  be  taken  feoia  free  ships,  unless  they  be 
ntililary  men  in  the  ocftaii  service  of  the  enemy  ;  seeming  to  imply,  not  only  that  the  latter 
may  be  so  taken,  but  also  that,  without  this  provision,  any  enemy  could  he  so  taken, 
whether  a  military  man  or  not.  The  first  trace  of  (his  provision  is  in  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  of  1675.  In  a  dause  of  tliat  treaty, 
which  secures  freedom  to  carry  enemy  goods  not  contraband  in  neutral  vessels,  is  the 
fiirther  provision  that  either  party  to  the  treaty  may  carry  in  their  vessels  the  subjecta 
of  an  enemy  of  the  other  party,  and  that  they  shaJl  not  be  taken  or  forced  therettom 
unless  they  be  military  commanders  or  officials,  — "  nee  eos  inde  evelli  aut  auferri 
licehit,  eseeptis  tantum  ducibus  sive  officialibus  hostiiibus."  (Dumont,  Corps  Dipl. 
rii.  316.)  It  nest  appears  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  at  the  end  of  art.  22,— 
"  And,  as  it  has  been  provided  above  that  a  free  ship  shall  be  &ee  to  carry  her  cargo, 
it  is  further  agreed  that  tliis  Uberty  shall  extend  also  to  persons  who  shall  be  found 
in  a  free  ship,  to  the  effect  that  although  they  be  enemies  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contractmg  parties/  yet,  when  in  a  neutral  vessel,  they  shall  not  be  taken  therefrom, 
provided  they  be  not  military  persona,  and  effectively  in  the  service  of  the  enemy." 
This  clause  was  copied  into  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Holland  of  the  next 
year ;  into  the  commercial  treaty  of  Ryswick  of  1697 ;  into  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  of 
1713,  between  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  France  and  England ;  and  into  the 
treaty  of  1739  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  only  change  is,  that 
"  actueUement  au  service  desdita  ennomis "  is  substituted  for  "  eftectivement  en 
service,  &c."    This  clause  is  also  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Hamhurg  of  1769. 

Tliis  provision  afterwards  appears  in  the  conventions  between  France  and  the 
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forces,  does,  under  the  mildest  interpretation  of  international  law, 
espoae  himself  to.  the  loss  of  freight.  But  the  case  was  that  of 
a  Swedisli  vessel,  captured  by  an  American  cruiser,  in  the  act 

Unitei!  States  of  1778  and  1800,  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  in  1782,  be- 
tween the  Unilfid  States  and  Sweden  in  1788  and  1816,  the  United  States  and  Prussia 
of  1785;  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  of  1786,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  of  1795  and  1819,  and  in  the  treafies  of.  the  United  States  with 
Colombia  in  1824,  Central  America  in  1825,  Brazil  in  1828,  Mexico  in  1831,  Chili  in 
1832,  Peru  in  1851,  Venzuela  in  1836,  and,  in  fact,  with  nearly  if  not  «U  the  South 
American  States.  In  the  French  and  English  treaty  of  1786  is  added,  after  the 
words  "  actuellement  an  service  desdits  ennemis,"  the  words,  "et  se  tiansportant 
pour  Sire  employes  eomme  niilitaires  dans  leurs  flottes  ou  dons  leurs  armees  " ;  and 
in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Hamburg  of  1769,  after  the  words  "  au  service  des 
ennemia,"  is  added,  "anquel  cas,  ils  seront  Jaite  prisonniers  de  guerre."  The  clause 
does  not  exist  in  any  form  in  any  treaty  hetween  Great  Britain  and  the  Unittfd  States. 
(D'Hauterive  et  de  Cusay,  torn.  ii.  91,  104,  270;  torn.  iii.  445.  Dumont,  vii.  i.  866, 
410  i  ii.  389.     United  States  Laws  and  Treaties,  viii.  passim.) 

Upon  the  efffect  of  these  b*atiea.  Professor  Bernard  (Case  of  the  Trent,  14r-20)  has 
presented  important  considerations.  He  argues  that  if  this  clause  had  appeared  first 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  inference  would  be  that,  at  that  time,  the  right  to  take 
the  persons  of  enemies,  not  being  soldiers  in  actual  service,  was,  at  least,  so  tar  matter 
of  doubt  as  to  require  or  justity  its  exclusion  in  terms ;  hut  that,  as  it  had  its  origin 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  ^-  when  the  authority  and  necessity  of  prize  adjudica- 
tions were  not  so  well  settled  and  underatood  as  now,  and  the  claims  of  belhgereuta  to 
interdict  neutral  intercourse  with  their  enemies,  and  neutral  carrying-trade  of  persons 
and  goods,  were  almost  unlimited,  and  their  practice  loose  and  irregular,  and  their 
rights  but  little  settled,  and  when  the  precaution  was  reasonable,  —  the  feet  that  the 
clause  has  been  copied  out  in  later  treaties,  or  rather  not  omitted,  does  not  require 
the  admission  that  the  clause  is  now  necessary,  and  that  the  law  of  nations  would 
permit  non-military  persons  to  he  so  taken,  as  the  law  is  now  understood  and  acted 
upon  between  nations  not  parties  to  a  treaty  having  such  a  prevendve  clause. 

The  question  remains.  How  does  the  existence  and  history  of  this  clause  bear  upon 
military  persons  in  actual  service  found  in  neutral  vessels  1 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  as  between  nations  parties  to  such  a  treaty,  it  is  admitted 
that  a  class  of  hostile  persona,  of  a  defined  character  and  in  a  defined  predicament,  may 
be  "taken  out"  —  "enlev^s"  "tir^s"  "avelli  aut auferri" — from  the  neutral  vessel. 
If  nations  have  seen  fit  to  continue  these  treatieB,  they  must  be  held  to  intend  the  same 
meaning,  and  though,  where  doubtful,  to  be  always  construed  in  fevor  of  liberty  of  per- 
sons and  of  neutrals,  yet  to  be  feirly  construed  towards  the  party  involved  in  war.  M. 
Hautefeuille,  in  his  pamphlet  On  the  Trent  Case,  admits  by  impUcation,  that,  if  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidellhad  been  military  persons,  and  so  in  actual  service  as  to  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  clause,  they  could  have  been  taken  from  the  Trent,  although  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  not  parties  to  such  a  treaty ;  for  he  considers,  as 
M.  Thouvenel  in  his  letter  to  M.  Merder  of  Dec.  8,  1862,  seems  also  to  consider, 
that  these  treaties  explain  and  exhibit  the  international  law.  A  fortiori,  these  distin- 
guished writers  would  admit  tlie  legality  of  the  act  between  parties  to  such  a  treaty. 
(See  also  Hautefeuille,  des  Nat.  Neutc.  ii.  181.)  The  existence  of  this  clause  in  trea- 
ties, at  this  time,  is  certainly  an  anomaly.  It  doubtless  arose  from  the  fkct,  that,  when 
the  clause  waa  first  used,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  take  contrabaod  goods  from  vessels  without  carrying  the 
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of  carrying  a  cargo  of  British  property,  consisting  of  barley  and 
oata,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  at  peace 

Tessela  in  for  adjudication,  —  a  practice  to  wiiich  the  nentral  carciera  were  often  not  ' 
averse,  if  tliey  belieyed  tlie  goods  contraband,  as  it  saved  thetn  from  delay  and  loss 
of  a  voyage ;  and  hence  the  removing  of  hostile  persons  without  adjudication,  was  not 
so  ahhorrent  or  strange.  Between  nations  parties  fo  such  treaties,  the  only  question 
would  seem  to  be  on  the  construction  of  the  phrases,  "  duinbus  sive  offidalibus  hos- 
tibus,"  "gens  de  guerre,  effectivement  {or  actuellement),  en  service  (or  an  service)  des 
ennemis,"  —  "  soldiers  in  actual  service  of  the  enemy."  The  disposition  will  be  to 
restrict  the  eflect  of  the  phrases.  Can  it  be  confined  to  vessels  which  are  in  &ult  1 
There  is  no  such  implication  in  the  language,  nor  in  the  history  of  the  clause,  nor  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing.  If  the  neutral  is  in  fault,  he  comes  into  a  different  category ;  the 
vessel  is  no  longer  enUtied  to  the  privileges  of  neutrality,  and  is  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation.  The  clause  evidently  does  not  look  to  prize  proceedings,  or  to  a 
waiver  of  such  proceedings.  It  permila  the  doing  of  the  simple  act,  either  as  a  con- 
cession by  convention,  or  as  a  reservation  of  a  right  from  a.  larger  class  of  prohibited 
acts.  It  does  not  include  all  military  persons.  There  is  the  further  requirement  that 
they  shall  be  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy.  The  construction  would  probably  be, 
that  the  transit  in  question  must  be  a  part  of  their  passage  to  or  towards  a  port  or 
scene  of  duty,  at  home  or  abroad,  though  not  necessarily  on  an  actual  military  expedi- 
tion. Professor  Bernard  ■  contributes  the  ingenious  suggestion,  that  the  clause  does 
not  say  that  it  is  lawful  in  every  case  to  take  out  soldiers,  but  Uiat  it  is  not  lawful  in 
any  case  to  tabe  persons  who  are  not  soldiers. 

How  do  the  history  and  existence  of  this  clause  affect  nations  which  have  no  such 
treaty  between  them  ?  In  view  of  the  settled  poUcy  of  nations  to  prohibit  all  acta  of 
force  on  neutral  vessels  done  at  the  discretion  of  the  belligerent  officer,  and  which  look 
to  no  subsequent  judicial  determination,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that,  if  such  a  case 
should  arise,  it  would  be  held  that  the  law  of  nations  could  not  be  kept  anchored  to 
treaty  provisions  made  two  centuries  ago,  as  protections  against  acts  not  then  neces- 
sarily considered  legal,  but  only  probable  or  possible,  so  long  as  any  nations  should 
clioose  to  repeat  the  clause  ex  majore  cavuM  in  their  later  treaties ;  and  that  the  modern 
poKoy  of  nations  does  not  sanction  such  an  act. 

Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Monroe,  at  London,  of 
Jan.  5,  1804,  on  the  subject  of  impressment  of  our  seamen,  speaking  of  the  French 
treaty  of  1800,  says,  "  The  article  renounces  the  cldm  to  take  from  the  vessels  of  the 
neutral,  on  the  high  seas,  any  person  whatever  not  intlie  miUtary  service  of  an  enemy; 
an  exception  which  Jpeadmit  to  come  witiiin  Ihe  lain  of  noiions  on  the  sutgect  of  contraband 
of  war.  With  these  exceptions,  we  consider  a  neutral  flag  on  the  high  seas  as  a  safe- 
guard to  those  saihng  under  it. .  .  .  Nowhere  will  she  [Great  Britain]  find  an  excep- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  of  neutral  fiags,  which  justifies  the  taking  away  of 
any  person,  not  an  enemy  in  military  service,  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel.  .  .  . 
Whenever  a  belligerent  claim  against  persons  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  is  referred  to 
in  tieaties,  enemies  ia  militar/i  service  oloiie  are  excepted  from  the  general  immunity  of 
persons  in  that  situation.  And  this  exception  confirms  the  immunity  of  those  who  are 
not  included  in  it."  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Madison  instructed  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  propose  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  containing  the  following  stipulation  : 
"  No  person  whatever  shall,  upon  the  high  seas  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of  either 
party,  be  demanded  or  taken  out  of  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects 
of  one  of  the  parties,  by  the  public  or  private  armed  ships  belonging  ft  or  in  the 
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with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers  allied  against  France.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  voyage  was  illegal,  and   that  tlie   neutral  carrier  was 

Eerrke  of  the  other,  unless  such  persons  lie  at  the  time  in  the  milibiry  serviee  of  an 
enemy  of  auch  other  party."  .  This  propfisal  was  rejected  by  Great  Britain.  (State 
Papers,  iii.  99,  107.)  The  proposition  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinlmey, 
and  agMn  rejected  (lb.  187),  and  proposed  a  tliird  time,  and  a  third  time  rejected. 
(See  letters  of  9th  and  12th  April,  1805.)  In  1818,  after  the  war,  and  in  1842  in  the 
Ashbiirlon  Treaty,  Great  Briton  still  refused  the  same  proposition.  These  propositions 
had  immediate  reference  to  the  impressment  of  seamen  ;  but  they  show  that  the  United 
.  States,  contending  for  the  freedom  of  all  but  military  persons  in  actual  service,  were 
willing  to  admit  the  right  to  lake  such  persons  from  vessels,  as  being  part  of  tlie 
law  of  nations  to  which  they  could  not  otgect. 

Prom  the  numerous  treaties  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  many  in  this  centnty, 
and  as  late  as  1851,  and  from  these  proposals  of  the  great  advocate  of  neutral  rights  and 
trade,  a  strong  argument  might  be  made  in  Ikvor  of  a  right  to  take  military  persons 
in  actual  service  from  neutral  veasela,  without  judicial  proceedings  against  the  vessels. 
Yet  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  practice  of  modem  times  in  cognate  cases.  The 
proper  rule  would  seem  to  be,  that,  if  there  is  no  probable  cause  for  thinking  the 
vessel  in  fault  for  carrying  them,  and  as  no  prize  proceedings  can  be  had  against 
the  persons,  the  persons  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  veaseL  But,  if  the  case  war- 
ranted proceedings  against  the  vessel  on  grounds  of  probable  cause  to  believe  her  in 
&ult,  she  should  be  brought  in  for  proceedings,  and  the  persona  held  as  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the  neutral  ilag,  until  the  case  is  determined. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  aul^ect  is  an  embarrassing  one,  whether  the  right  to 
take  such  persons  be  generally  conceded,  or  be  coupled  with  prize  proceedings  against 
the  vessel,  and  seems  lo  present  a  case  for  some  special  proceedings  of  a  pecuhar 
character,  arranged  by  convention,  on  national  guaranties. 

Postal  Vessels  and  MmUxtgs.  In  the  treaty  of  1848,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britmn,  it  is  provided  that,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  the  mail- 
packets  shall  be  unmolested  for  six  weeks  after  notice  by  either  government  that  the 
service  is  to  be  discontinued;  in  which  case  they  shall  have  safe-conduct  to  return. 
(U.  S.  Laws,  ix.  965.)  During  the  Mexican  war,  British  mail-steamers  were  allowed 
by  the  United  States  fi>rces  to  pass  in  and  out  of  Vera  Cruz.  During  the  civil  war  in 
(he  United  States,  the  Unitad  States  Government  adopted  a  rule,  that  "  pubUc  mails 
of  any  friendly  or  neutral  power,  duly  certified  or  authenticated  as  sucli "  found  on 
board  captured  vessels,  "  shall  not  be  searched  or  opened,  but  be  put,  as  peedi 
may  bo  convenient,  on  the  way  to  their  designated  destination.  Thi 
however,  will  not  be  deemed  lo  protect  simulated  mails  verified  by  ce     fl 

Gates  or  counterfeited  seals."    These  instructions  from  the  Secretary  ot  S 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  Oct.  31, 1862,  were  communicated  to  the  minis    rs 
governments.    (Uipl.  Corr.  1863,  Part  1.  p.  402.)     In  the  case  of  the  pr       P  te      ff 
in  which  the  question  was  as  lo  the  actual  ownership  and  destination  of  g 

court  at  first  directed  the  mails  found  on  board  to  be  opened  in  presence  B 

Consul,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  select  such  letters  as  appeared  to  him  to  re 
the  cargo  and  its  destination,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  mail  to  forward 
nation.    The  British  Consul  refused  lo  comply  with  this  req^uest,  protes 
mail  should  be  forwarded  unopened.    On  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat  d 

States  Attomoy  at  New  York  received  directions  to  forward  the  enti  nd  ts 
destination  miexamined,  notwithstanding  there  was  reason  lo  believe      m        tte 
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not  entitled  to  his  freiglit  on  the  cargo  condemned  as  enemy's 
property. 

It  was  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  tliat  it  had  been 

in  it  would  Jvimish  evidence  as  to  the  cargo ;  and  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adama, 
April  21,  1863,  to  that  effect;  adding,  "  I  sliall,  however,  improve  the  occasion  to 
submit  aome  viewa  upon  the  general  question  of  the  immunldcs  of  public  mails  found 
on  board  of  vessels  visited  under  the  belligerent  right  of  search.  The  subject  is  one 
attended  with  many  emharrasamenta,  while  it  ia  of  great  importance.  T]ie  President 
believes  it  is  not  lees  deairable  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is  lo  the  United  Slates,  and 
other  maritime  powers,  to  arrive  at  some  regulation  that  will  at  once  save  the  mails 
of  neutrals  from  unneceasary  interruption  and  espoaure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  them  from  being  made  use  of  as  ausiliariea  to  unlawful  designs  of  irrespon- 
sible persona  seekii^  to  embroil  friendly  States  in  the  calamities  of  war." 

The  rule  in  Mr.  Seward's  instrucliona  of  81st  October,  1802,  relates  only  to  public 
mails  duly  authenticated;  and  the  capturing  government  reserves  the  right  to  make 
sure  of  the  genoineneaa  of  the  authenticaUon.  When  the  vessel  is  a  private  one,  but 
carrying  mails  under  a  government  contract,  like  the  Cunard  or  Peninaula  and 
Oriental  ateamera,  and  the  lines  anhatdized  by  the  United  Statea  for  that  purpoae,  a 
government  mail-agent  is  usually  on  board,  having  thera  in  charge.  Although  this 
fact  does  not  in  law  protect  the  mails  from  search,  yet  it  affbrda  opportunity  fbr 
general  arrangements  between  nationa,  and  makea  special  arrangements  between  the 
captors  and  the  mail-agent,  in  particular  cases,  more  probable.  No  settled  practice 
of  naljona  has  excepted  public  mails,  carried  in  private  vessels,  from  search  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character,  employment,  destination,  or  ownership 
of  that  particular  veasel  or  cargo,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vessel 
is  acting  as  a  carrier  or  despatch-boat  in  the  service  of  the  enemy's  government.  In 
principle  and  on  authority,  there  is  no  such  exemption.  The  beUigerent  may  search 
the  private  vessel  to  see  if  she  or  her  cargo,  or  any  part  of  it,  is,  for  any  cause,  law- 
ful prize.  The  law  allows  immunity  from  search  to  no  deposit  of  information.  The 
danger  of  giving  immunity  from  examination  to  the  mails  would  be,  not  only  that 
neutrals  might  so  carry  all  contraband  despatches  fi>r  the  enemy's  government  and 
in  its  service,  without  much  danger  of  detection  or  prevention,  but  the  actual  papers 
and  instructions  of  the  ship  and  cargo  would  always  be  placed  in  its  own  mail,  and 
only  the  ostensible  ones  be  produced ;  and  so  the  ship  would  not  be  obliged  to  incur  even 
the  slight  risk  and  inconvenience  of  sending  the  real  papers  by  a  diffbrent  conveyance. 
Moreover,  there  is,  in  feet,  no  public  guaranty  for  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
mail.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  postal  ofHcora  usually  know  or  notice  little  of  the 
externals  of  the  letters  and  packets  in  the  maQ,  and  know  nothing  of  their  contents. 
There  is  co  rule  by  which  governments  undertake  to  be  answerable  for  the  neutral 
and  iuooaious  character  of  the  contents  of  the  mails,  or  authorize  or  require  their 
agents  to  make  search  beforehand,  and  to  refuse  objectionable  matter.  Moreover,  it 
is  settled  that,  in  analogous  cases,  pubhc  neutral  custody  is  not  such  a  guaranty  as 
will  exclude  belligerent  search.  Convoy  by  neutral  ships  of  war  does  not  exclude 
the  visit  and  search  of  the  convoyed  vessels  by  the  belligerent  cruiser ;  and,  in  one  ■ 
case  (the  Madison,  Edwards,  224),  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  that,  if  papers  are  really  of  a 
character  which  neutrals  ought  not  to  carry,  the  &ct  that  they  were  put  on  board 
by  a  neutrd  ambassador  (not  being  within  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  despatches) 
would  not  alter  the  case. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Slates,  the  British  Oovemnient  demanded  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  the  rule,  that  "all  mail-bags,  clearly  certified  as  such, 
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solemnly  adjudged  in  the  British  prize  eourta,  that  being  engaged 
in  the  transport  service  of  tlie  enemy,  or  in  the  conveyance  of  mili- 
tary persona  in  his  employment,  or  the  carrying  of  despatches,  are 
acts  of  hoatility  which  suhject  the  property  to  confiscation.  In 
tlieae  caaes,  the  fact  that  the  Toyage  was  to  a  neutral  port  was  not 
tliought  to  change  the  character  of  the  transaction.  The  principle 
of  these  determinations  was  aaserted  to  he,  that  the  party  mnst  be 
deemed  to  place  himself  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  State,  and  to 
assist  in  warding  off  the  pressure  of  the  war,  or  ■  in  favoring  ita 
oiFensivo  projects.  Now  these  cases  could  not  be  distinguished,  in 
principle,  from  tliat  before  the  court.  Here  waa  a  cargo  of  provi- 
sions exported  from  the  enemy's  country,  with  the  avowed  purpoae 
of  supplying  the  army  of  the  enemy.  Without  this  destination, 
they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  bo  exported  at  all.  It  was 
vain  to  contend  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  voyage  was  not  to  aid 
the  British  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  It  might  enable 
the  enemy  indirectly  to  operate  with  more  vigor  and  promptitude 
agaanat  them,  and  increase  his  disposable  force.  But  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  the  particular  transaction  which  the  law  regards :  it 
waa  the  general  tendency  of  such  transactions  to  assist  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  enemy,  and  to  tempt  deviations  from  strict 
neutrality.  The  destination  to  a  neutral  port  could  not  vary  the 
application  of  this  inile.  It  was  only  doing  that  indirectly,  which 
was  directly  prohibited.     Would  it  be  contended  that  a  neutral 


shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  YJsitatJon."  (Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  29, 
1862.J  The  letter  adds:  "If  this  principle  is  admitted,  the  necessily  of  discuseiug 
tlie  question,  as  matter  of  strict  right,  that  Her  M^eetj'e  mails  on  board  a  private 
vessel  should  be  eseinpied  fmai  visitatiou  and  detention,  might  be  avoided."  Two 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Seward  issued,  the  instructions  to  the  Navy  Department  referred 
to  above.  This  exempts  fl-om  search  "  public  mails  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  power, 
duly  certified  or  authenticated  as  such,"  with  the  proviso  that  the  instructianE 
shall  not "  be  deemed  to  protect  simulated  mails  verified  by  fbrged  certificates  and 
counterfeit  seals."  The  exemption  was  not  admitted  as  of  strict  right,  but  conceded  on 
grounds  of  policy  and  comity.  It  seems  to  have  left  the  matter  thus :  If  the  osten- 
sible authentication  turns  out  lo  he  talse,  there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  conceded 
immumty  ;  if  it  turns  out  to  be  genuine,  any  esamination  in  the  nature  of  a  search 
is  a  vjoiation  of  that  immunity.  The  searcher  takes  the  risk,  and  his  govern- 
ment the  consequences.  It  is  like  tlie  case  of  the  stopping  and  visiting  of  an  osten- 
sible foreign  merchantman  by  a  cruiser,  in  time  of  peace,  on  suspicion  that  she  is 
a  pirate,  or  is  a  vessel  of  the  cruiser's  own  country  under  liilse  colors,  engaged  in 
the  violation  of  municipal  law.  If  the  ostensible  national  character  turns  out  real,  tlie 
cmiser  is  in  deHcIo,  and  his  government  is  i«  taisencordia.  Mr.  Seward's  letter  of 
April  21, 1863,  proposing  some  general  regulation  on  the  subject  of  the  immunity 
of  public  mails,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  any  results.]  —  D. 
56  661 
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might  laTrfully  transport  provisions  for  the  British  fleet  and  army, 
while  it  lay  at  Bordeaux  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  United 
States  ?  Would  it  be  contended  that  he  might  lawfully  supply  a 
British  fleet  stationed  on  the  American  coast?  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  ordinary  cases  of 
employment  in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  upon  tlie 
ground  that  the  war  of  Great  Britain  against  France  was  a  war 
distinct  from  that  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  Swedish 
subjects  had  a  perfect  right  to  assist  the  British  arms  in  respect  to 
the  former,  though  not  to  the  latter.  But  tlie  court  held,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  Swedish  sovereign,  acting  un- 
der his  own  authority,  if  a  Swedish  vessel  be  engaged  in  the  actual 
service  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  carrying  stores  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  British  armies,  she  must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
be  deemed  a  British  transport.  It  was  perfectly  immaterial  in 
what  particular  enterprise  those  armies  might,  at  the  time,  be 
engaged ;  for  tlie  same  important  benefits  were  conferred  upon 
tlie  enemy  of  the  United  States,  who  thereby  acquired  a  greater 
disposable  force  to  bring  into  action  against  them.  In  The  Friend- 
ship, (6  Rob.  420,)  Sir  W.  Scott,  speaking  on  this  subject,  de- 
clared, that  "it  signifies  nothing,  whether  the  men  so  conveyed 
are  to  be  put  into  action  on  an  immediate  expedition  or  not.  The 
mere  shifting  of  drafts  in  detachments,  and  the  conveyance  of  stores 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinary  employment  of  a  trans- 
port vessel,  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally  unimportant  whether  this 
or  that  case  may  be  connected  with  the  immediate  active  service  of 
the  enemy.  In  removing  forces  from  distant  settlements,  there 
may  be  no  intention  of  immediate  action;  but  still  the  general 
importance  of  having  troops  conveyed  to  places  where  it  is  con- 
venient that  they  should  be  collected,  either  for  present  or  future 
use,  is  what  constitutes  the  object  and  employment  of  transport 
vessels,"  It  was  obvious  that  the  learned  judge  did  not  deem  it 
material  to  what  places  the  stores  might  be  destined ;  and  it  must 
be  equally  immaterial,  what  is  the  immediate  occupation  of  the 
enemy's  force.  That  force  was  always  hostile  to  America,  be  it 
where  it  might.  To-day  it  might  act  against  jBVance,  to-morrow 
against  the  former  country  ;  and  the  better  its  commissary  depart- 
ment was  siipplied,  the  more  life  and  activity  was  communicated 
to  all  its  motions.  It  was  not  therefore  material  whether  there 
was  another  distinct  war,  in  which  the  enemy  of  the  United  States 
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was  engaged,  or  not,  .  It  was  sufficient,  that  bis  armies  were  every- 
wliere  their  enemies ;  and  every  assistance  offered  to  them  must, 
directly  or  indirectly,  operate  to  their  injury. 

The  court  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  voyage  in  which 
the  vessel  was  engaged  was  illicit,  and  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  a  very  lenient  administration  of  just- 
ice to  confine  the  penalty  to  a  more  denial  of  freight,  (a)^ 

§  508,   It  had  been   contended  in   argument  in  the    .^"'""L 
above  ease,  that  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Ireland  irsa. 
being  generally  prohibited,  a  neutral  could  not  lawfully  engage  in 

(a)  The  Commercen,  Wheaton's  Rep.  i.  382. 

|-2»)  Penalty  for  Carrt/mg  Contn^nd,  —  It  would  seem  that  neutral  vessels  cany- 
ing  contraband  were,  in  ewly  times,  treated  as  wrong-doers,  and  deemed  subject  to 
forfeiture.  (Jonge  Tobias,  Bob.  i.  880.  Atalanta,  Bob.  vi.  440.  Bingende  Jacob, 
Rob.  i.  90.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  146.  Bynkershoefc,  Qoiest.  Jur.  Pub.  cap.  12-14. 
Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  571.)  Some  relics  of  tbie  practice  remain.  If  the  con- 
traband cargo  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  the  veeael  is  condemned.  So,  if  the 
neutral  vessel  is  bound  by  a  treaty  of  her  own  country  to  abstain  &om  the  act  in 
question,  the  vessel  is  condemned  tbr  the  act,  though  the  cargo  be  not  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  tlie  vessel.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  on  what  principle  can  it  be  said 
that  a  neutral  may  carry  contraband  goods  of  another  person  without  penalty  on  bia 
vessel,  but  cannot  carry  his  own  ?  One  act  is  as  injurious  to  belligerents  aa  lie 
other.  I  hazard  the  conjecture  that  this  rule  arose  out  of  a  state  of  things  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  carrier  was  or  was  thought  to  be  important  as  determining  the 
fete  of  his  vessel,  and  he  was  held  conclusively  bound  to  know  the  character  and 
destination  of  liis  own  goods ;  and  tliat  the  rule,  once  established,  survived  the  reason 
which  caused  it.  This  consequence  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  eai^o  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  treaty  between  the  United  Stales  and  Prance,  of  1800,  art,  13,  now 
espired.  By  the  present  practice  of  nations,  if  the  neutral  lias  done  no  more  tJian 
carry  goods  for  another  which  are  in  law  contraband,  the  only  penalty  upon  him  is 
the  loss  of  his  freight,  time,  and  expenses.  If  he  makes  use  of  fraudulent  devices  to 
mislead  the  belligerent,  and  defeat  or  impair  the  right  of  search,  he  is  liable  to  con- 
demnation, for  unneutral  acts  in  aid  of  the  enemy.  So,  if  he  not  only  carries  contra- 
band goods,  but  engages  in  a  contraband  service.  We  have  seen  (Note  228,  ante, 
on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  or  Papers),  that,  if  a  neutral  lets  his  vessel  to  a  bel- 
ligerent government,  it  is  immaterial  what  she  is  carrying,  or  whether  she  be  in 
ballast,  or  what  are  the  termini  of  her  voyage ;  for  she  is  in  the  enemy's  service,  and 
liable  to  be  condemned  as  pro  hat  vice  enemy's  property.  But,  if  she  has  no  relationa 
witli  the  enemy's  government,  and,  as  a  private  merchant- vessel,  is  carrying  goods  on 
private  account,  as  merchandise,  to  the  enemy's  ports,  to  be  put  into  the  market 
there,  or  delivered  into  private  hands,  she  is  not,  as  the  practice  is  now  settled,  hable 
to  condemnation,  whatever  be  tlie  character  of  her  cargo.  It  may  be  gunpowder,  or 
provisions  destined  to  a  port  hard  pressed  by  siege.  Her  object  is  commercial;  and 
the  adaptingvf  her  cargo  to  the  demands  of  its  port  of  destination  is  allowed  now  to  be 
a  feir  commercial  enterprise.  Tho  probability,  however  great,  that  the  gunpowder 
will  at  once  or  at  last  come  into  tlic  hands  of  the  enemy's  government,  or  be 
otherwise  used  in  war,  and  the  chance  that  the  provisions,  whether  they  go  into 
government  hands  or  not,  may  enable  the  inhabitants  the  longer  to  support  the 
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that  trade  during  war,  iipon  the  principle  of  .what  has  heen  called 
the  "Hule  of  the  War  of  1766,"  in  its  application  to  the  colonial 
and  coasting  trade  of  an  enemy  not  generally  open  in  time  of 

siege,  —  none  of  these  eoneiderafions  make  the  enterprise  contraband.  The  reason  for 
the  rule  is  that  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  world  are  deeply  and  permanently 
involved  in  making,  raising,  and  transporting  for  sale  or  eoEsumption  aE  articles, 
whether  usable  in  war  or  not :  and  articles  which  all  courts,  treaties,  and  writers 
admit  to  be  always  contraband  when  destined  to  an  enemy's  port,  are  still  also  articles 
of  utihty  and  even  necessity  in  peace ;  and  in  their  producdon  and  transportation 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  world  are  permanently  involved.  Gunpowder,  for 
instance,  smaller  fir&-arms,  and  even  cannon,  are  necessary  for  peaceful  purposes;  and, 
if  from  these  extreme  instances,  we  pass  through  the  scarcely  distinguishable  degrees 
of  articles  ancipitis  usSs,  it  becomes  apparent  how  strong  and  general  ia  the  motive 
for  resisting  restrictions  upon  this  trade  The  interests  of  peace  and  commerce,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  war,  on  the  other,  have,  in  the  conflict  of  their  forces, 
rested  at  a  practical  line  of  settlement  The  mterests  of  peace  have  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  permit  the  carrier  to  transport  contrahand  goods,  subject  to  no  other  penalty 
than  the  loss  of  his  comraercijd  enterprise,  —  i.e.,  his  freight  and  expenses;  while  the 
interests  of  war  have  prevwled  so  far  as  to  permit  the  belligerent  to  stop  the  contra- 
band goods  on  their  passage,  and  convert  them  to  his  own  use.  The  advantage  of 
this  is,  that  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world  may  go  on,  subject  to  an  ascertainable 
risk,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  contract,  and  guarded  against  by  insurance ;  and 
producers  and  merchants  can  continue  their  business  and  procure  transportation  with- 
out criminality,  taking  the  risk  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  noxious  articles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  belligerents  have  the  further  security  of  being  able  to  condemn 
all  the  interests  involved,  whether  vessel  or  cargo,  if  there  have  been  fraudulent 
practices,  or  hostile  service. 

If  the  act  of  the  neutral  carrier  amounts  to  a  hostile  service,  his  vessel  is  Uable  to 
condemnation;  and  his  act  ia  not  to  be  retained  within  the  category  of  contrahand  sim- 
ply because  it  consisted  in  carrying  contraband  goods.  The  Commoroen  (Wlieaton's 
!Rep.  i.  382)  might  have  presented  this  qnesUon  satis&ctorily,  but  for  an  error  in  the 
court  below.  The  vessel  was  neutral,  and  was  carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Cork, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Bridah  fleet,  lying  in  a  neutral  port  in  Spain.  She  was  not  let 
to  the  British  Govenunent  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  does  not  appear  at  what  stage  that 
govermnent  became,  or  was  to  become,  interested  in  the  cargo,  as  owner.  The  shipper 
was  probably  a  contractor  for  supplying  the  fleet.  Exportation  of  wheat  was  pro- 
hibited at  tliat  time;  and  the  shipper  obtained  special  permission,  pving  bond  for  its 
due  delivery  to  the  fleet.  The  vessel  was  cairttu^d  by  an  American  privateer;  and,  in 
the  prize  court  below,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  case  was  treated  simply  as 
one  of  enemy's  goods  in  a  neutral's  vessel.  The  goods  were  condemned  as  enemy's 
property ;  and  the  vessel  was  restored,  but  without  freight.  The  owner  of  the  vessel 
appealed  from  the  denial  of  freight;  audit  was  upon  that  point  only  thatthe  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court  had  no  difSculty  in  finding  the  cargo  contra- 
band, under  the  circumstances ;  and  that  alone  required  a  confirmation  of  the  decree- 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  in  the  court  below  to  procure  a  condemnation 
of  the  vessel  tbr  being  engaged  in  a  hostile  service ;  and  the  record  did  not  present 
that  point  to  the  Supremo  Court.  Had  It  been  presented,  there  would  seem  little 
doubt  tliat  the  service,  under  all  its  circumstances,  might  be  considered  as  hostile,  and 
the  vessel  as  pro  hac  viee  in  the  employment  of  the  enemy's  government.  The  fact 
that  the  British  fleet  lay  in  a  neutral  port  was  immaterial.  Indeed,  it  is  a  confusion 
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peace.  The  court  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  rule  is  rested  by.  the  British  prize  courts,  not 
regarding  them  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  judgment.  But  the 
legality  of  the  rule  itself  has  always  been  contested  by  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  it  appears  in  its  origin  to  have  been  founded 
upon  very  different  principles  from  those  which  have  more  recently 
been  urged  in  its  defence.  During  the  war  of  1756,  the  French 
government,  finding  tlie  trade  with  their  colonies  almost  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  relaxed  tlieir 
monopoly  of  that  trade,  and  allowed  the  Dutch,  then  neutral,  to 

of  ideas  to  apply  the  doctrines  o£  continuous  voyages  and  neutral  termiai,  to  iMisea  of 
service  perfonned  for  an  enemy. 

(On  the  penally  for  contraband  and  ita  reasons,  eee  further  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nat. 
Neutr.  Mm.  M.  pp.  224-234.    Ortolan,  K6gi.  Intern,  torn.  ii.  liv.  iii.  p.  187,) 

There  is  a  IVench  rigleme^  of  Louis  XVI.  of  26th  July,  1778,  which  condemns 
the  vessel  and  cai^o,  if  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  in  value  is  contraband.  But,  as  this 
is  in  derogation  of  the  international  law  as  now  settled,  it  cannot  he  enforced  against 
neutrals. 

Taking  Contraband  Goods  out  of  Neuteal  Vessels.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  neutral  carrier,  if  he  knows  that  the  goods  claimed  by  the  visitii^  cruiser  are 
contraband,  to  give  them  ap,  and  bo  permitted  to  go  on  his  way,  rather  tluin  to  he 
carried  into  the  beUigerent's  port  to  await  adjndication  upon  them.  In  the  seventeenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  expired  in 
1808,  there  is  a  provision,  that,  if  the  vessel  hoarded  shall  have  contraband  goods,  and 
shall  he  willing  to  surrender  them  to  the  cruiser,  she  shall  he  permitted  to  pursue  her 
voyage,  unless  the  cruiser  is  unable  to  take  them  on  board,  in  which  case  the  vessel 
shall  accompany  hpr  to  port  This  stipulation  is  common  in  the  treaties  between 
tlie  United  States  and  the  other  American  republics.  Hautefeuille  contends  for  this 
as  a  right  ol  a  neutral  by  international  law ;  hy  which,  however,  he  means  that  it 
should  he  the  neutral's  right,  by  justice  and  reason,  in  the  author's  opinion.  No 
national  act  in  diplomacv,  or  based  on  adjudication,  and  independent  of  treaty,  has 
been  produced  or  sugjrested  by  the  distinguished  author,  in  affirmance  of  such  a  right. 
It  IB  to  be  ohserv  ed,  tliat,  as  the  captor  must  still  take  the  cargo  into  port,  and  submit  it 
to  adjudication,  and  as  the  neutral  carrier  cannot  bind  the  owner  of  the  supposed  con- 
traband cargo  not  to  claim  it  in  court,  the  eaptor  is  entitled,  for  his  protection,  to  the 
usual  evidence  of  the  ship's  papers,  and  whatever  other  evidence  induced  him  to  make 
the  capture,  as  well  as  to  the  examination  on  oath  of  the  master  and  supercargo  of  the 
vessel.  It  may  not  be  possible  or  convenient  to  detach  all  these  papers,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  captor ;  and  certainly  the  testimony  of  the  persons  on  board  cannot  be 
taken  at  sea  in  the  manner  required  hy  law.  Such  a  provision  may  be  applicahle  to  a 
case  where  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  a  person  capable  of  binding  him,  is  on  board,  and 
assents  to  the  arrangement,  agreeing  not  to  claim  the  goods  in  court ;  hut  not  to  a  case 
where  the  owner  is  not  hound.  There  may  also  be  a  douht  whether  the  ostensible 
owner  or  agent  is  really  such ;  and  so  the  captor  may  be  misled.  Indeed,  a  strong 
argument  might  he  made  from  these  considerations,  that  the  article  in  the  treaty  can 
only  be  applied  to  a  case  where  there  is  the  capacity  in  the  neutral  vessel  to  insure 
the  cap1»t  agahiBt  a  claim  on  the  goods.]  — D. 
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carry  on  the  commerce  between  the  mother-comitry  and  her  colo- 
nies, under  special  licenses  or  passes,  granted  for  this  particular 
purpose,  excluding,  at  the  same  time,  all  other  neutrals  from  the 
same  trade.  Many  Dutch  vessels  so  employed  were  captured  by 
the,  British  cruisers,  and,  together  with  their  cargoes,  were  con- 
demned by  the  prize  courts,  upon  the  principle,  that  by  such 
employment  they  were,  in  effect,  incorporated  into  the  French 
navigation,  having  adopted  the  commerce  and  character  of  the 
enemy,  and  identified  themselves  with  his  interests  and  purposes. 
They  were,  in  the  judgment  of  these  courts,  to  be  considered  like 
transports  in  tlie  enemy's  service,  and  hence  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation,  upon  the  same  principle  with  pi-operty  condemned 
for  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches.  In  tliose  cases,  the 
property  was  considered,  pro  Mc  vice,  as  enemy's  property,  as  so 
completely  identified  with  his  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile 
character.  So, -where  a  neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade,  which  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  subjects  of  any  country,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all  others,  and  cannot  at  any  time  be 
avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  such  a  trade  is 
considered  so  entirely  national,  that  it  must  follow  the  hostile  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  (a)  There  is  all  the  difference  between  this 
principle  and  the  more  modern  doctrine  which  interdicts  to  neu- 
trals, during  war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  that 
tliere  is  between  the  granting  by  the  enemy  of  special  licenses  to 
the  subjects  of  the  opposite  belligerent,  protecting<-  their  property 
from  capture  in  a  particular  trade  which  tlie  policy  of  the  enemy 
induces  him  to  tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade 
from  capture.  The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  coniiscation,  whilst 
the  latter  has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an  effect.  The 
"  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756 "  was  originally  founded  upon  the 
former  principle :  it  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant  during  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution ;  and  when  revived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  against  France  in  1793,  was  applied,  with  various 
relaxations  and  modifications,  to  the  prohibition  of  all  neutral 
traffic  with  the  colonies  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  The 
principle  of  the  rule  was  G^quently  vindicated  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in 
his  masterly  judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  in  the 

(a)  The  Prinoeasa,  Eobinaon's  Adm.  liep.  ii.  62.  The  AnJia  Catliarina,  Ibid.  iy. 
118.  The  E«ndaborg,  Urid.  121.  ■  The  Vrow  Anna  Calbarma,  Ibid.  t.  150-  Whea- 
ton's  liep.  ii.  Append):,  29. 
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writings  of  other  British  pubhc  jurists  of  great  learning  and  abil- 
ity. But  the  conclusiveness  of  their  reasonings  was  ably  con- 
tested by  different  American  statesmen,  and  failed  to  procure  the 
acquiescence  of  neutral  powers  in  this  prohibition  of  their  trade 
with  the  enemy's  colonies.  The  question  continued  a  fruitful 
source  of  contention  between  Great  Britain  and  those  powers, 
until  they  became  her  allies  or  enemies  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
but  its  practical  importance  will  probably  he  hereafter  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  revolution  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  colonial 
system  of  Europe.  (5)^ 

(6)  Whcaton'e  Eep.  i.  Appendix,  Kote  III.  See  Madison's  "  Examination  of  the  Brit- 
ish Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Capture  a  Neutral  Trade  not  Open  in  Time  of  Peace." 

p"  Coniinuoui  Voyages.  —  The  examination  into  the  continuous  nature  of  voyages 
is,  or  may  be  necessary  in  reference  aJike  to  blockade,  trade  with  enemies,  uuneutral 
service,  and  carrying  contraband,  and,  indeed,  to  all  cases  where  the  destinalion  of  the 
yessel  or  cargo  is  material.  The  right  of  tiic  belligerent  is  to  know  the  facts.  The 
policy  of  the  nentrai  is  to  conceal  them.  If  the  destination  is  really  to  a  hostile  port, 
—  if  that  is  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the  voyage,  —  it  is,  of  courae,  immaterial  what 
formal  acts,  intended  to  deceive,  are  interposed.  If  tlie  plan  of  the  voyage  is,  that 
the  cargo  be  landed  in  a  neutral  port,  and  thenoe  transshipped  to  its  actual  destination, 
it  is  to  he  expected  that  the  neutral,  whose  object  is  to  deceive,  will  be  careful  to  go 
through  all  the  forms  which  would  be  gone  through  with  for  a  cargo  actually  destined 
to  that  neutral  port.  His  object  is  to  assimilate  all  the  acts  of  a  fictitious  destina^ 
tion  to  those  of  a  real  destinalion.  Such  a  cargo  will  be  furnished  with  bills  of  lading 
and  invoices,  letters  of  instruction  to  the  master  or  supercargo,  and  to  the  consignee 
in  the  neutral  port,  —  all  ostensibly  coutemplating  an  actual  termination  of  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  there.  That  may  be  as  well  assumed,  as  it  would  be  assumed  that  a  spy 
would  have  not  only  no  signs  of  his  real  character  about  him,  but  all  the  usual  badges 
of  an  opp<Bite  character.  The  shipper  may  actually  intend  to  have  the  goods  landed 
in  the  neutral  port,  and  stored  there,  and  the  employment  of  the  vessel  may  cease 
there ;  and  the  mode,  pieans,  and  tame  of  transshipment  to  the  reaJ  port  of  destination 
may  be  either  planned  by  the  shipper  or  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  his  agent, 
and  even  a  sale  may  Be  gone  through  with.  All  these  facta  are  merely  evidential,  and 
consistent  alike  with  an  honest  and  a  fraudulent  intent.  If  a  real  hostile  destination 
is  proved  aliunde,  tliey  make  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  scheme  the  more  incon- 
trovertible, wliile,  if  a  hostile  destination  is  disproved,  they  are  natural  and  proper. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  prize  court  to  sift  thoroughly  all  the  facts,  and  detect  tiio  Iraud  if 
it  exists ;  none  of  them  having  any  conclusive  and  defined  legal  eflect  attached  to 

With  reference  to  cargo  landed  at  the  neutral  port,  and  a  sale  made  there.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  puts  the  test,  whether  the  cargo,  at  that  place,  is  "  imported  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  country."  (Thumgris,  Edwards,  17.  Maria,  Rob.  v.  365.  Wil- 
liam, Ibid.  V.  385.)  If,  al!  the  while,  the  consignee  is  merely  an  agent  and  bailee, 
whose  office  is  to  hold  the  goods  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  and  go  through  with  more 
or  less  ceremonies  over  them,  and  ultimately  to  transship  them  la  their  real  destination, 
with  or  without  discretion  in  him  or  some  one  else  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  trans- 
shipment, the  hostile  destination  remains  impressed  on  the  goods ;  and  tliey  are  all  the 
while  in  itiiiere.    If  the  form  only  of  sale  is  gone  through  with,  it  is  adding  ao  much 
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Breach  of  5  509.  Auotiier  exception  to  the  seneral  freedom  of 
blockade.  ^,  ...  ■,!•-,■, 

Grotius  and  iieiitral  Commerce  m  time  of  war,  is  to  he  louud  in  the 

eiit^t ''       trade  to  ports  or  places  besieged  or  blockaded  by  one  of 

the  belligerent  powers. 

to  the  &aud  B  th  transf  f  tl  y  be  actual;  still,if  the  original  destination  is 
superior  to  th    tran  f         d  d  or  if  the  transfer  is  consistent  with  the  plan 

of  hostile  d    tl     tl  gi     t  d      d  carried  out,  the  mere  change  of  ownerehip  is 

a  &ct  imui  t  1  tli  capt  Th  modes  of  accommodating  an  actual  sale  at  a 
neutral  port  t  th  1  il  d  tii  t  may  be  numerous.  As  instances  of  it,  are  an 
original  contra  t  by  th  h  ppe  t  U  t  the  neutral  port,  deliverable  by  him  at  the 
enemy's  port,  or  a  contract  of  oaJe  made  first  at  the  neutral  port,  with  a  transfer  of  title 
there,  but  subject  to  the  original  destination  and  delivery  at  the  hostile  port  Such  a 
taunsfer  of  general  title  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  the  captor  tlian  a  change  of  inter- 
est by  death  or  insolvency  of  the  shipper.  But  a  sale  is  not  necessary  to  create  an  im- 
portation  into  tlie  common  stock  of  the  country.  If  the  goods  are  to  take  their  chances 
of  the  future,  and  to  be  retauied  there  or  consumed  there,  or  ta-anashipped  to  some  other 
country,  wliether  an  enemy's  or  a  neutral's,  as  may  prove  expedient,  controlled  by  no 
original  plan  of  hostile  destination,  no  change  of  ownership  need  be  made.  (On  the 
general  subject  of  continuity  of  voyages,  see  Kent's  Comm.  i.  84,  and  note  a.  Opinions 
of  Attorney-General,  i.  359-362,  394-396.  HaUeck's  Intern.  Law.  The  Polly,  Rob.  ii. 
861.  Essex,  Ibid.  V.  365.  Maria,  Ibid.  v.  367.  William,  Ibid.  v.  349.  Tbomyris,  Edw. 
17.  Matchless,  Hagg.  i.  97.  Eliza  Ann,  Ibid.  i.  259.  Imina,  Eob.  iii.  167.  Charlotte, 
Ibid.  vi.  382.  Margaret,  Acton,  i.  333.  Richmond,  Rob.  v.  325.  TwoNanciea,  Ibid.  ii. 
and  iii.  122.  The  Baltic,  Acton,  i.  25.  Rosalie  and  Betty,  Bob.  ii.  343.  Mentor,  Edw. 
207.  Franklin,  Rob.  iii.  217.  James  Cook,  Edw.  261.  Liverpool  Packet,  Gallison, 
1.626.    Mary,  Cranch,  is.  126.) 

It  is  not  ncMSsary  that  the  goods  be  sent  from  a  neutral  port.  The  rule  of  contra- 
blihd  is  the  same,  if  they  are  transported  from  one  port  of  the  enemy  to  another. 
(Halleci,  575.    Heffler,  §  161'.    Wildman,  ii.  211.    The  Edward,  Rob.  iv.  70.) 

Examinations  into  continuity  of  voyages  occur  chiefly  where  a  sutgect  of  the 
capturing  power  is  supposed  to  be  trading  with  Uie  enemy,  or  a  neutral  to  be  sending 
contraband  goods  to  the  enemy,  or  under  what  is  called  the  "Rule  of  1756,"  explained  at 
large  in  the  text.  It  also  becomes  important  in  case  of  suspicion  of  an  intent  to  break 
blockade.  If  a  cai^o  is  destined  to  be  carried  through  blockade,  it  can  be  captured  at 
any  stag;e  of  the  voyage.  A  neutral  destination  will  ofren  be  interposed  in  such  case, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  landing,  transshipping,  sale,  &c.,  as  in  tlie  case  of  contra- 
band; and  the  same  tests  and  principles  of  reasoning  apply  to  both.  This  subject  haa 
been  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Harcourt  [Hisforicus]  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Nassau  trade,  published  in  1863,  pp.  33^0.  If  the  only  olgection  to  flie  cargo  be,  its 
destination  to  be  carried  through  blockade,  it  is  not  enougli  to  show  that  it  was  des- 
tined ultimately  for  a  blockaded  place,  if  it  was  to  be  landed  at  a  port  not  blockaded, 
whether  an  enemy's  or  neutral,  and  carried  thence  by  land  to  the  blockaded  port ;  lor, 
in  that  case,  there  is  not  an  intent  to  carry  the  cai^o  through  the  blockade.  (The 
Staat,  Rob.  iv.  65.  Jonge  Pieter,  Bid.  iv.  79.  Ocean,  Ibid.  iii.  297.)  In  these  cases, 
it  was  held,  that  where  a  harbor  of  a  city  is  blockaded  by  sea,  it  is  not  a  breach  of 
blockade  to  send  goods  to  or  ftism  that  city  by  a  canal  navigation  which  has  a  separate 
access  to  the  sea,  if  that  access  is  not  itself  under  eftective  blockade. 

But,  if  a  cargo  destined  from  the  blockaded  city  is  sent  through  the  blockade  in 
lighters  to  a  vessel  in  a  port  not  under  blockade,  and  is  captured  in  that  vessel  on  its 
way  to  its  destination,  there  has  been  a  breiich  of  blockade.    It  is  oue  voyage  and  one 
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The  more  ancient  text-writera  all  require  that  the  siege  or 
blockade  should  actually  exist,  and  be  carried  on  by  an  adequate 
force,  and  not  merely  declared  by  proclamation,  in  order  to  render 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  or  place  unlawful  on  the 
part  of  neutrals.  Thus  Grotius  forbids  the  carrying  any  thing  to 
besieged  or  blockaded  places,  "  if  it  might  impede  the  execution  of 
the  belligerent's  lawful  designs,  and  if  the  carriers  might  have 
known  of  the  siege  or  blockade ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  town  actually 
invested,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded,  and  when  a  surrender  or 
peace  is  already  expected  fco  take  place."  (a)  And  Bynkershoek, 
in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  holds  it  to  be  "  unlawful  to 
carry  any  thing,  whether  contraband  or  not,  to  a  place  thus  circum- 
stanced ;  since  those  who  are  within  may  be  compelled  to  surren- 


(The  Maria,  Eob.  vi.  201.  Cliariotle  Sophia,  Ibid.  204,  note.  Lisette, 
Ibid.  89i.)  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  a  cargo  destined  to  such  a  city,  intended  to 
be  landed  at  a  near  port  not  miiier  blockade,  and  to  be  sent  through  the  blockade  in 
lighters.  But,  if  the  cargo  is  destined  to  the  city,  and  the  vessel  is  to  be  run  on  shore, 
and  the  cargo  landed  and  sent  to  the  city  hy  land-carriage  tlierc,  it  would  not  be  an 
attempt  to  break  blockade,  unless  the  blockade  eSiiclively  extended  over  the  place 
nhere  the  cargo  is  to  be  run  ashore. 

Id  exercising  the  search  into  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  if  it  appears  that  (he 
carrier  did  not  know  of  any  destination  of  the  cargo  beyond  that  of  the  neutral  port, 
and  that  lus  ignorance  vsa  excusable,  he  does  not  lose  bis  freight  and  expenses. 
{Ebenezer,  Rob.  vi.  256.) 

If  the  Teasel  is  to  deliver  a  contraband  cat^o  into  the  hands  and  control  of  the 
enemy's  government  or  of  ite  executive  ofScers,  that  makes  the  destination  hostile, 
whether  the  place  of  delivery  bo  at  sea,  or  in  a  neutral  or  a  hostile  port-  The  Com. 
mercen,  Wleaton,  i.  882. 

Even  in  cases  of  trading  with  the  enemy  by  subjects  of  the  capturing  power,  or  of 
intended  breach  of  blockade,  or  of  contraband  cargo,  tlie  lact  that  the  place  of  the  final 
and  b<m&  Jide  destination  of  the  vessel  is  a  neutral  port,  has  no  conclusive  legal  cQect 
attached  toil.  The  question  is,  the  deslinalion  of  the  cargo;  andtbe  destination  of  the 
vessel  js  only  an  evidential  feet,  of  more  or  less  weight,  under  the  circurastauces  of  each 
case.  If  the  cargo  has  a  hostile  destination,  and  the  vessel  has  only  a  neutral  one,  and 
is  excusably  ignorant  "of  tliat  of  the  cargo,  the  consequence  is  that  it  does  not  lose 
fi^ght  and  expenses;  but  it  does  lose  them  if  it  is  cognizant  of  that  destinarion,  and  is 
knowingly  aiding  it  by  carrying  the  caa^o  over  one  stage,  though  between  neutral  ports. 
Destination  to  an  enemy's  ship  is  a  hostile  destination.  (Commercen,  Wheaton,  i.  p. 
3S2.  Iiord  Welhngton,  Galiison,  ii.  104.)  If  it  is  sought  to  condemn  a  vessel  for  being 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  belligerent  government  by  knowmgly  transporting 
troops  or  military  persons  or  munitions  of  war,  or  verbal  or  written  orders  or  mes- 
sages, or  persons  charged  with  such  orders  or  messages,  liie  iennini  of  the  vessel's 
voyage  are  also  immaterial,  except  as  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  vessel,  or  of  its  obligations  to  make  inquiries  and  satis^  itself.]  — D. 

(o)  "  Si  juris  mei  executiimait  renaa  subvelXiB  impedirei,  id/gue  scire  potaerit  qui  advexit, 
u(  SI  oppiDDM  OBSBSstTB  TBSEBiM,  31  POHTUB  0UU9OB,  et  jam  deditiB  atit  pcKc  ccpeila- 
baltir,"  &c.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  c^.  1,  g  S,  nol«  3. 
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der,  not  merely  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  but  also  by  tbe 
want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
be  lawful  to  carry  to  them  what  they  are  in  need  of,  the  belligerent 
might  thereby  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  or  blockade,  which 
would  be  doing  him  an  injiiry,  and  therefore  unjust.  And  because 
it  cannot  be  known  what  articles  the  besieged  may  want,  the  law 
forbids,  in  general  terms,  carrying  any  thing  to  them ;  otherwise 
disputes  and  altercations  would  arise  to  which  there  would  be  no 
end."  (S) 

Byiikcr-  §  510.  Bynkershock  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  true 
sieged  anil  sense  of  the  above-cited  passage  from  Grotius,  in  sup- 
ports, posing  that  the  latter  meant  to  require,  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  a  strict  blockade,  that  there  should  be  an  expectation 
of  peace  or  of  a  surrender,  when,  in  fact,  he  merely  mentions  that 
as  an  example,  by  way  of  putting  the  strongest  possible  case.  But 
that  he  concurred  with  Grotius  in  requiring  a  strict  and  actual 
siege  or  blockade,  such  as  where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with 
troops,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war,  (oppidwm  obses- 
sum,  portus  elatisos,')  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  remarks  in  the 
same  chapter,  upon  the  decrees  of  the  States-General  against  those 
who  should  carry  any  thing  to  the  Spanish  camp,  the  same  not 
being  then  actually  besieged.  He  holds  the  decrees  to  be  perfectly 
justifiable,  so  far  as  they  prohibited  the  carrying  of  contraband  of 
war  to  the  enemy's  camp  ;  "  biit,  as  to  other  things,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  lawfully  prohibited,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  place  being  besieged  or  not."  So,  also,  in 
commenting  upon  the  decree  of  the  States-General  of  tlie  26th 
Jimo,  1630,  declaring  tlie  ports  of  Flanders  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
he  states  that  this  decree  was,  for  some  time,  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution, by  the  actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force,  during 

(i)  "  Sola  obaidio  in  causa,  est,  car  nihii  olisessis  subTehere  liceat,  sive  coatrabandttitt 
sit,  sive  noD  sit,  nam  obsess!  non  tantum  vi  cognntur  ad  deditlonem,  sed  et  fame,  et 
alii  aliamm  rerum  peaurifl.  Si  quid  eorum,  quibus  indigeat,  tibi  adfeire  liceret,  ego 
forth  cogerer  obsidiouem  solvere,  et  sic  fact«  too  mihi  noceres,  quod  iniquuin  eat 
Quia  autem  scire  nequit,  ([uibus  rebus  obsessi  iudigeaot,  quibus  abundent,  omnie  sub- 
Tectio  vetita  eat,  alioquiu  altercationnm  nultus  omnino  essct  modus  vel  finis.  Hacte- 
nus  Grotii  eententi*  accedo,  sed  vellem  ne  ibidem  addidiaset,  tunc  demura  id  vemm 
esse,  si  jam  deditio  ant  pax  expeiMbaiur,  .  .  .  nam  nee  rationl  conveniunt,  nee  pactta 
GentJum,  qufe  milii  succurrcrunt.  Quec  ratio  me  arbitrum  conslituit  de  futurfl  dedi- 
tione  ant  pace  f  et,  si  neutra  exspsctetur,  jani  licebit  obsessiB  qureiibet  advehere  ^ 
imo  nunquam  licet,  durante  obsidione,  et  amici  non  est  causara  amici  perdere,  Tel 
quoque  modo  deteriorcm  &cere."  Bynkershoek,  Qmeet.  Jur.  Fub,  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 
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which  period  certain  neutral  vessels  trading  to  those  ports  were 
captured  by  the  Dutch  cruisers;  and  that  part  of  their  cargoes 
only  which  consisted  of  contraband  articles  was  condemned,  whilst 
the  residue  was  released  with  the  vessels.  "  It  has  been  asked," 
says  he,  "  by  what  law  tlie  contraband  goods  were  condemned 
under  those  circumstances,  and  tliere  are  tliose  who  deny  the 
legality  of  their  condemnation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  whilst 
those  coasts  were  guarded  in  a  lax  or  remiss  manner,  the  law  of 
blockade,  by  which  all  neutral  goods  going  to  or  coming  from  a 
blockaded  port  may  be  lawfully  captured,  might  also  have  been 
relaxed ;  but  not  so  the  general  law  of  war,  by  which  contraband 
goods,  when  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  even  though  not  block- 
aded, are  liable  to  confiscation."  (a)  ^^ 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nationa,  138-143. 

\^^  Commercial  Blockades.  —  Eflwrtshave  been  made  during  this  eentury  f o  prohibit 
what  ate  called  purely  commerciai  blockades.  These  are  understood  (o  be  blockades  of 
commercial  towna,  not  being  naval  stations  or  military  posts,  instituled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merely  closing  them  against  commerce,  and  not  as  apart  of  warlike  operations 
directed  to  the  capture  of  the  place,  or  its  actual  investment  or  siege.  Blockades  of 
the  latter  description  may  be  called,  for  convenience,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  settled 
term,  military  or  strategic  Wocfcides.  The  efforts  in  this  direction  came  chiefly  &om  the 
United  States,  until  the  avil  war  of  1861-5,  when  they  established  the  lai^est  com- 
mercial blockade  ever  known,  and  carried  it  out  with  extraordinary  success.  I  It 
extended  &am  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande,  both  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  over  a  stretch  of  upwards  of  three  Ihoasand  miles.  E^xcept  at 
Charleston,  the  blockading  force  made  no  attempts  to  reduce  the  cities  blockaded.  Not 
more  than  one  of  the  ports,  and  that  only  for  a-  part  of  the  lame,  was  a  naval  station 
of  Ihe  enemy  ;  and  none  of  them  were  military  or  fortified  towns,  unless  every  town  is 
such,  which  is  defended  at  all;  and  none  of  the  ports,  eircept  Cliarleston,  and,  for  a 
short  tune,  one  or  two  others,  were  subjects  of  direct  military  operations  looking  to 
their  siege  or  reduction.  This  vast  blockade,  for  four  years,  was  purely  commercial. 
The  great  aiditcootributedtowardthediniinotionof  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  their 
exhaustion  and  final  surrender,  and  the  now  generally -recognized  necessity  for  it,  have 
doubtless  becH  instructive  to  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  shown  that 
there  may  be  wars  in  which  such  a  blockade  may  be  extremely  useful,  if  not  neces- 
sary. At''the  same  time,  it  has  shown  that  a  blockade,  commercial  in  its  immediate 
action,  may  be  a  necessary  part  of  a.  large  system  of  military  strategy  in  its  more 
remote  relations.  The  strategy  was,  to  surroimd  the  entire  rebel  territory  by  sea  and 
land,  force  it  in  upon  itself,  reducing  its  proportions  and  resources,  and  making  ad- 
vances into  its  interior,  th>m  the  sea-coast  or  by  land,  at  such  points  as  should  be 
selected.  The  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  did  not  only  cut  off  commerce  and  shut 
in  the  naval  Ibrce  of  the  enemy,  but  compelled  them  to  maintain  military  forces  to 
defend  ports  from  possible  attack's  by  the  ships,  so  diverting  their  slrengtl]  from  the 
immediate  scenes  of  operations  by  the  armies. 

Although  the  United  States,  before  1861,  had  made  efforts  toward  a  jrohibition  of 
commercial  blockades,  they  never  questioned  their  legality  under  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mason,  June  27,  1859,  speaks  of 
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vniv  §  511       T     constitiite  a  violation  of  blockade,"  says 

t'Wa  '^  W  b  t  '  three  things  must  be  proved :  1st,  The 
to^n  e  ce  of   n  actual  blockade ;  2dly,  The  knowledge  of 

ot  OL  1  p  ty  uj  wsed  to  have  offended ;  and,  Sdly,  Some 
act  of     o  a  on    c  by  going  in  or  coming  out  with  a  cargo- 

lad       af        he     o  nmencement  of  blockade."  (a) 
th       g  mai  tai  h  b  mkades  as  "  a  claim  which  gains  no  ailditional  atrength 

by  an  tig  ti  ndation  on  whioh  it  rests,"  and  adds  that  "the  evila 

wh   li  mpani       ts      ercise  call  for  an  efficient  remedy."    The  distinction 

he  atten  p         d    w  tated  :  "  The  inyestment  of  a  place  by  sea  and  land  with 

ai  view  lo  its  reduction,  pteTenting  it  from  receiving  supplies  of  men  and  material 
necessary  for  its  defence,  is  a  legitimate  raode  of  prosecuting  hostilitiea.  But  the 
blockade  of  a  coast,  or  of  commercial  posilioos  along  it,  without  any  regard  to  ulterior 
military  operations,  and  with  the  real  design  of  carrying  on  a,  war  against  trade,  and, 
ftom  its  verj-  nature,  against  the  trade  of  peaceful  and  friendly  powers,  instead  of  a 
war  against  armed  raen,  is  a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason 
or  with,  the  opinions  of  modem  times.  To  wali^  every  crcok  and  river  upon  aa 
ocean  fronUer,  in  order  to  seize  and  confiscate  every  vessel,  with  its  cargo,  attempting 
to  enter  or  go  out,  without  any  direct  effect  upon  the  true  objects  of  the  war,  is  a 
mode  of  hostilities  which  would  find  few  advocates  if  now  first  presented  for  con- 
sideration." 

Lord  John  Kuasell,  in  a  speech  of  February,  1861,  characterizes  this  as  "a  proposal 
that,  there  being  two  powers,  one  of  which  has  a  very  strong  army  and  a  weak  navy, 
and  the  other  an  inferior  army  but  a  superior  navy,  the  latter  power  should  forego  its 
advantages,  and  allow  tlie  contest  tfl  be  decided  by  military  force  only." 

The  definition  offered  by  Mr.  Cass  is  perhaps  as  good  aa  can  be  expected ;  but  it 
shows  the  difficulty  of  any  practical  test  between  blockades  that  may  be,  and  may  not 
be  permitted,  under  the  proposed  declaration.  What  is  meant  by  a  blockade  "  with- 
out any  regard  to  ulterior  military  operations  "  t  What  is  meant  by  the  implication 
that  a  war  should  be  only  "  against  armed  men  "  1  How  far  is  it  true  that  a  blockade 
to  cut  off  trade  is  "  without  any  direct  eflect  on  the  true  objects  of  the  war"  1  What 
is  "  the  investment  of  a  place  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  reduction, 
and  preventing  it  from  receiving  supplies  of  men  or  material  necessary  for  its  de- 
fence," as  distinguished  (rom  snch  a  blockade  as  the  United  States  maintained  in 
1861-5,  where  our  object  was  to  cut  off  supplies  of  men  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  general  defence,  and  where  there  was  a  general  view  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  par- 
flcular  place  by  a  general  strategic  system  t  In  fact,  we  tJiink  it  will  be  foimd  difBcult 
to  establish  a  practical  test  between  the  proposed  permitted  and  unpermitted  block- 
ades, in  many  cases.  During  a  large  part  of  the  French  war,  the  English  blockades  were 
purely  commercial,  except  those  of  Toulon  and  other  naval  stations,  as  they  wore  no 
part  of  an  immediate  mihtary  invasion  of  France ;  nor  was  there  any  attempt  or  intent 
to  capture  and  hold  the  blockaded  places,  or  to  besiege  or  invest  them.  But  most 
wars  will  present  complex  cases  of  military  operations  against  a  country ;  invading 
armies,  having  a  view  to  the  ultimatereductionof  every  town,  if  necessary;  and  opera- 
tions  by  fleets,  having  in  view  co-operation  with  the  armies,  by  cutting  off  supplies  from 
abroad  by  sea,  detaining  in  port  tlie  nava!  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  by  such  actual 
warlike  attacks,  or  demonstrations  of  attack,  as  shall  require  a  diversion  of  a  part  of 
tlie  enemy's  force,  or  an  abandonment  of  the  place  threatened,  and  sometimes  a  bom- 
la)  The  Betsey,  Kobinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  92. 
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§  512.  1.  The  definition  of  a  lawful  maritime  block-    Actual 
ade,  requiring  tlie  actual  presence  of  a  maritime  force,  [h^^^fi^t-^ 
stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  sufficiently  near  to  adiug  force. 
prevent  communication,  as  given  by  the  text-writers,  is  confirmed 

bardment:  while,  at  the  time,  at  n  ik»  n  ways,  and  at  others  occasionally,  the 
blockade  will  have  mainly  the   ea  ur  a       nmercial  blockade  only.     Will  it  be 

practicable  to  get  forroidable  mantim    na  to  agree  never  to  blockade,  unless  as 

part  of  an  actual  esistiug  siege  and  m  ea  m  n  a  port^  Sebastopol,  against  which 
the  energies  of  two  great  nation  w  re  du-  ed  most  solely  for  two  years,  was  never 
in  that  condition.  No  attempt  was  made  to  inveBt  it.  Riclupond  was  never  in  a  con- 
dition of  siege,  in  that  sense.  Indeed,  with  modem  artil!ery,  towns  are  to  be  defended 
and  attacked  at  such  distances  that  an  investment  or  siege,  ia  the  old  sense,  is  usually 
impossible,  and,  if  possible,  must  be  soon  decisive.  And,  if  the  restriction  is  not  to  an 
actual  investment  or  siege,  is  it  probable  that  a  test  can  be  invented  of  such  fairness 
and  clearness  of  application  that  nations  will  agree  (o  be  bound  by  it,  or  will  stay 
bound  ?  Is  it  probable  that  nations  with  naval  superiority  will  agree  to  leave  war  so 
much  to  land-fi>rcea  as  these  propositions  imply  !  As  for  the  statement,  that,  in  earlier 
times,  purely  commercial  blockades  are  rarely  £i>und,  —  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  say- 
ing that  such  blockades  have  grown  with  the  growth  and  importance  of  commerce. 

Those  who  have  proposed  the  limitation  have  usually  contended  that  blockades 
were  originally  confined,  and  ought  again  to  he  confined,  to  "fortified  phices."  This 
distinction  is  assumed  as  a  practicable  one  by  Mr.  Cass,  and  hy  Mr.  Cobden  in  his 
speech  of  Oct.  24,  1862,  at  Manchester,  But,  in  late  times,  there  are  no  walled 
towns ;  and,  with  our  present  engines  of  war,  the  distinction  between  fiirtifled  and  un- 
fortified places  is  of  little  value.  Cities  are  defended  at  strategic  points  of  their  dis- 
tant neighborhoods,  and  by  earthworks  of  rapid  and  rather  easy  construction ;  and  any 
city  may  be  said  W  be  fi>rtified,  in  time  of  war,  which  is  in  prospective  peril  and  worth 
defending.  So,  as  to  naval  arsenals  and  stations.  In  the  United  States  generally,  and 
n  Europe,  the  largest  eommerdat  (owns  are  naval  stations ;  and,  with  the 
le  of  the  use  of  steam-machinery  aad  iron,  it  is  always  open  to  a' government  to 
rm  many  of  its  ships  by  contract,  in  commercial  towns ;  and  it  is  likely 
to  he  the  practice,  under  pressure  .of  war,  and  where  a  volunteer  navy  is  employed. 

When  the  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  proposed  to  abolish  privateering,  the 
United  States  contended  that  both  equality  and  the  interests  of  neutrals  requu'ed 
flie  surrender  of  the  right  W  capture  enemy's  property  at  sea ;  and  the  nest  step 
in  the  reasoning  was,  that  such  a  surrender  involved  tliat  of  commercial  blockades. 
Either  ironi  too  lai^  premises,  or  faulty  deductions,  the  whole  proposal  seems  to 
have  fallen  before  its  inherent  difficulties  and  the  tremendous  necessities  of  war.  As 
to  the  legality  of  commercial  blockades.  Napoleon  assigned,  as  one  of  the  defences  of 
his  Berlin  decree,  that  England  "  extended  the  right  of  blockade  to  unfortified  cities 
and  ports,  to  harbors  and  the  mouths  of  rivets ;  while  this  right,  according  to  reason  and 
the  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  only  appUcable  to  fortified  places."  (Martens,  tom.  i. 
p.  439.)  But,  in  this  position.  Napoleon  is  without  support.  Occasionally,  in  the 
American  despatohes,  there  have  been  intimations  of  that  sort,  arguendo,  but  no  na- 
tional act  has  been  founded  on  that  position ;  and  the  United  States  have  recognized 
such  blockades,  and  estabUshed  the  latest  and  latest.  Among  commentators,  an 
Italian,  Luchesi  Palli,  sustains  Napoleon's  position  (Principes  du  Droit  Pub.  Mar. 
p.  180) ;  but  it  is  discarded  by  Haatefeuille,  Mjssd,  Ortolan,  Manning,  Heffler,  Kent, 
Wheaton,  Phillimore,  andWildman.  Mr.  Westlake  (Commerciai Blockade,  p.  6)  finds 
67  678 
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by  the  authority  of  numerous  modem  treaties,  and  especially  by 
the  convention  of  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in- 
tended as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed  points  of  maritime 
law,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  of 

1801.  (ffl)  233 

some  diplomatic  tracea  of  the  distinction,  and  approvae  the  American  su^estion ;  as 
does  M.  Casimir  Pt!rier  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  15th  JanuarT   1862  p  454 

Mr.  Cobden  s  speech  abo've  referred  to  shows  m  clear  light  the  probable  intffec 
tJTeueas  of  commercial  blociades  of  the  porta  of  a  smgle  countrj  in  Furope  while 
its  communications  hj  tailtoad  with  adjoimng  inantime  fbiendly  natiins  are  unoh- 
Etrucled.]  —  D 

(a)  The  3d  art  sect  4  ot  tl  is  couTention  declares  That  m  order  to  detcrrains 
what  chara(,ten2es  a  biotkaded  port  th'it  denomination  is  g  von  nlj  where  there  ib 
by  the  disposition  ol  the  power  which  attacks  it  wilh  ships  stationary  or  suffic  ently 
near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering." 

[388  Effective  Blockades.  —  During  (he  Crimean  war,  the  English  and  Prench  Decli 
rations  of  1854  assume  an  "  effective  blockade,  which  may  he  established  with  an 
adequate  force."  The  Declamtioa  of  Paris,  of  186S,  rettuires  that  a  hbekade  to  be 
binding  on  neutrals,  shall  be  "eflfective,— thatis  to  say,  maintained  by  atbrcesuflicient 
really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy,"  This  definition  is  unscientific 
and,  in  its  Uteral  sense,  requires  an  impossibility.  Earl  Russell,  in  a  speech  of  9th 
March,  1857,  defines  an  effective  blockade  as  "such  that  no  vessel  could  with  saftty 
attempt  to  pass  through."  Earl  Granville,  in  the  debate  of  May  16, 1861  says  Such 
a  force  as,  I  do  not  say  to  make  it  impossible,  but  at  any  rate  to  make  it  vtry  difSi-uIt 
foe  vessels  to  obl^n  ingress  or  egress ;  "  and  Lord  Brougham  said,  a  blockade  must  be 
one  which  "precluded  a  reasonable  chance  of  entrance,"  EarlKussell,  in  bis  instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Lyons,  of  Feb.  15,  1862,  respecting  the  American  blockade,  says, 
"Assuming  ,  .  .  that  a  number  of  ships  is  stationed,  and  remains  at,  the  entrance  of  a 
port,  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  it,  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering 
or  leaving  it,  and  that  these  ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  ingress  or  egress,  the  Ikct 
that  various  ships  have  successflUly  escaped  through  it,  will  not  of  itself  prevent  the 
blockade  being  an  eflfective  one  by  international  law."  See  also  Earl  Russell  to  Mr. 
Mason,  Feb,  17, 1863,  where  his  lordship  exphuns  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  a«  not  intended  to  require  that  ingress  and  egress  should  be  made  impossible,  hut 
as  aimed  at  paper  blockades,  or  nominal  and  practically  insufficient  blockades,  and  . 
requiring  only  that  the  bbckade  be  practically  and  reasonably  effective.  The  Confed- 
erate authorities  protested  against  this  interpretation,  but  it  was  adhered  to  by  the 
British  Government.     (Parliamentary  Papers,  1868,) 

M.  Rouher,  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  communicafed  lo  the  Chajnber  of 
Commerce  in  September,  1861,  a  note  firom  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af&irs, 
relating  to  the  American  blockade,  in  wbicli  the  definition  is  stated,  "  Forces  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  ports  Iwing  approached  without  exposure  to  a  certain  danger."  (Moni- 
teur  Universel,  Septemlier,  1861.) 

Mr.  Wheafon,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of  July  1,  1846,  during  the  Mexican 
war,  uses  the  phrase,  "  Foreea  stationed  so  near  the  ports  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 
approach  or  enter  them." 

During  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  Government  recognized  flilly  the  obli- 
gation to  make  its  blockade  actual  an^  effective ;  and,  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  judicial  dedsions,  the  definitions  of  an  effective  blockade  "  were  satisfiictory  to 
674 
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§  513.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which     Tempo- 
requires  the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  con-  rupficm 
stitute  a  lawful  blockade,  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the 

neutrals,  and  auhstantially  to  the  effect  that  the  ftrce  must  bo  sufflciLnt  to  make 
ingress  or  egress  by  unarmed  vessels  sensibly  dangerous;  and  the  acitual  ellecti\encss 
of  the  blockade,  wherever  a  caae  arose  of  a  vessel  captured  or  warned  off,  was  never 
disputed  by  the  neutral  powers."  (Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  May  2,  1861 
Same  to  same.  May  i,  1S61.  Earl  Hussell's  speech  in  the  House  ot  Lords,  Warth 
10, 1862.  Sir  R.  Palmer's  speech,  March  7,  1862.  EarlKussell  to  Lord  Lyons,  15th 
February,  1862.    Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Mason,  Feb.  10,  1863.) 

NEOTRAt.  VBSSBX.S  OP  Wab.  KeutTai  vessels  of  war  have  no  privilege  against 
blockade ;  and  the  lact  that  they  cannot  be  searched  gives  the  blockading  power  ihe 
more  right  to  require  them  to  keep  clear  of  the  lines  of  blockade.  (Mr,  Wheaton  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  July  1,  1846.  Ortolan,  Dip!,  de  la  Mer,  torn.  ii.  p.  334.  HantefeuSle, 
Droits  des  Kat.  Neutr.  tom.  ii.  p,  219.)  During  the  Mexican  blockade  by  rranee, 
special  orders  were  given,  prohibilJDg  the  entrance  of  neutral  ships  of  war;  but  it  was 
flowed  by  special  orders  in  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Slates.  (Lord  Lyons  to  Admi- 
ral Milne,  May  11,  1861.)  And  the  United  States  permitted  neutral  vessels  of  war  t« 
carry  through  the  blockades  the  ofBcial  despatches  not  only  of  their  own  governments, 
but  of  other  friendly  govemmonts.  (Correspondence  between  Lord  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Seward  of  Oct.  12  and  14, 1861 :  Dipl.  Corr.  168,  173.) 

With  reference  to  occasional  interruptions  of  a  blockade  by  stress  of  weather,  the 
French  authors  have  a  fbrmal  and  fanciful  theory,  that  blockade  is  an  act  of  territo- 
rial Jurisdiction  by  the  belligerent,  who  obtains  this  jurisdiction  by  displacing  the 
enemy's  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  the  lines  of  blockade.  (HautefeuiUe,  tom.  iii. 
p,  120.  OriiOlan,  tom,  ii.  p,  311.)  But  it  is  not  true  tliat  tlie  blockade  can  be  effectual 
only  within  the  marine  league  or  cannon-shot  of  the  shore.  Blockade  is  only  a  compe- 
aijon  of  diligence  and  force  over  waters  either  free  to  all,  or  within  national  jurisdiction, 
BB  it  may  be ;  and,  if  the  blockade-runner  gets  in  or  escapes,  he  cannot  be  afterwards 
treated  as  having  violated  a  jurisdictional  right.  Upon  their  theory,  the  French  writers 
contend  that  an  interruption  ends  a  blockade,  and  requires  a  new  acquisition  of  ju- 
risdiction. But  this  is  merely  a  change  of  words.  The  question  is,  as  to  each, 
interruption,  whether  it  was  in  &et  such  a  break  as  to  require  new  notice  and  new 
inception.  The  British  and  American  writers  and  diplomatists  take  a  practical  view 
of  the  subject,  and  do  not  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  that  if,  by  stress  of  weather, 
there  shall  intervene  an  hour  or  day  when  the  blockade  was  not  effective,  a  new 
inception  and  notice  is  required.  If  the  force  and  its  disposition  was  adequate,  and  the 
interruption  temporary  hy  stress  of  weather,  and  with  no  change  of  intention,  and 
restored  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  neutral  has  his  chance  of  getting  in  or  out ;  but  a 
new  inception,  ab  arigine,  is  not  required.  Lord  Russell,  in  his  reply  of  Feb.  10,  1863, 
to  Mr.  Mason,  the  agent  of  the  rebel  Slates,  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  blockade 
would  be  in  legal  existence,  although  a  sudden  elflrm  or  change  of  wind  blew  off  the 
squadron.  Such  an  accident  does  not  suspend  much  less  break,  a  Uockade , 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  driving  off  a  blockading  fbrce  bv  a  superior  lorce  does 
break  a  blockade,  which  must  be  renewed  de  now,  m  the  usual  form  to  be  bmding 
upon  neutrals." 

It  has  been  held,  in  the  British  Courts,  that  an  eStLtive  blockade  cannot  be  consti 
tuted  by  drawing  a  hne  to  prevent  ships  going  to  particular  ports,  li  the  line  include 
odier  porta  to  which  they  have  a  right  to  go. 

In  ^e  Eianciska  (Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  37),  it  was  held  that  it  was  not 
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occasional  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  pro- 
duced by  aocident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  which  does  not  sus- 
pend the  legal  operation  of  the  blockade,  ITie  law  considers  an 
attempt  to  take'  advantage  of  such  an  accidental  removal  a  fraudu- 
lent attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  (a)  ^ 

Knowi-  g  5X4.  2.  As  a  proclamation,  or  general  public  notifi- 
party-  cation,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal 

blockade,  so  neither  can  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  blockade  be  imputed  to  the  party,  merely  in  consequence  of  such  a 
proclamation  or  notification.  Not  only  must  an  actual  blockade 
exist,  but  a  knowledge  of  it  must  be  brought  home  to  the  party, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  has  been  violated,  (a)  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  declaration  of  blockade  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fact 
cannot  be  deemed  legally  to  exist,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact,  duly  notified  to  the  party  on  the  spot,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
affect  him  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  the  public  notifications  be- 
tween governments  can  be  meant  only  for  the  information  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  if  the  individual  is  personally  informed,  that  purpose 
is  still  better  obtained  than  by  a  public  declaration.  (6)  Where 
the  vessel  sails  from  a  country  lying  sufficiently  near  to  the 
blockaded  port  to  have  constant  information  of  the  state  of  the 
blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or  is  relaxed,  no  special  notice 
is  necessary ;  for  the  public  declaration  in  this  case  implies  no- 
tice to  the  party,  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  receive  the 
declaration  at  the  port  whence  the  vessel  sails,  (o)     But  where 

competent  for  a  belligerent  to  blockade  a  port  as  against  neutrals,  while  he  allowed  Mb 
own  or  his  enemy's  merchant-Tessels  privileges  of  ingress  and  egress,  for  tiie  purpose 
of  trade,  whieh  were  not  allowed  to  the  neutrals.  The  olgectiona  to  such  a  course 
are  not  only  that  it  is  not  equal,  but  that,  if  the  coorts  should  attempt  to  niake  it 
equal  by  extending  the  same  privileges  to  neutrals  in  the  same  situation,  there  would 
arise  a  confusion  and  perplexity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  blockadt  and  the  limits  of  the 
priTileges,  to  which  no  neutrals  ought  to  be  suljjected.  The  melmatmn  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  to  consider  that  no  blockade  was  valid  against  neutrih,  however  its 
terms  might  be  notified,  unless  it  undertook  to  make  a  complete  exclusion  of  trade 
and  communication  of  all  kinds,  through  the  blockade,  by  ingress  or  egress ,  but  it 
would  not  render  a  blockade  invalid,  to  allow  fixed  periuds  of  time  actocding  to 
modem  usage,  ibr  vessels  in  port,  or  destined  to  the  port  before  the  establishment 
of  the  blockade,  to  enter  or  come  out,'  or  to  allow  the  passage  of  neutral  vessels  of 
war,  or  despatch-vessels,  under  neutral  sovereign  responsibihtj.] — D. 

(a)  The  Columbia,  Robinson's  Adm.  Itap.  i.  154, 

P^  See  note  288,  ante,  on  Effecdve  Blockades.]  — D, 

(a)  The  Betsey,  Robinson's  Adm.  Kep.  i.  93. 

(6)  The  Mercurius,  Ibid.  i.  88, 

(«)  The  Jonge  Petronella,  Ibid,  ii,  131.     The  Calypso,  Ibid.  298. 
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the  country  lies  at  such  a  distance  that  tlie  inliabitauta  cannot 
havG  this  constant  information,  they  may  lawfully  send  their  ves- 
sels conjecturaUy,  upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade 
broken  up,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this 
case,  the  party  has  a  right  to  make  a  fair  inquiry  whether  the 
blockade  be  determined  or  not,  and  consequently  cannot  be  in- 
volved in  the  penalties  affixed  to  a  violation  of  it,  unless,  upon 
such  inquiry,  he  receives  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  block- 
ade, ((f) 

§  515.  "  There  are,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  two  sorts  of  construcf- 
blockade :  one  by  the  simple  fact  only,  the  other  by  noti  Ju^ed^ 
fication  accompanied  with  the  fact  In  the  foimer  case,  knowiaige 
when  the  fact  ceases  otherwise  thin  by  accident,  or  the  sluftmg 
of  the  wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the  iilockide ,  hut 
where  the  fact  is  accompanied  h^  a  pubhi.  notification  fiom  the 
government  of  a  belligerent  country  to  neutnl  gnvemment'*  I  ip- 
prehend,  primd  facie,  the  blockade  must  be  supposed  to  exist  till 
it  has  been  publicly  repealed.  It  is  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  of  a 
belligerent  country,  which  has  made  the  notification  of  blockade, 
to  notify  in  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance  of 
it ;  to  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  notification  again 
at  a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  a  con- 
duct which  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any  case,  ex- 
pire de  facto ;  but  I  say  that  such  a  conduct  is  not  hastily  to  be 
presumed  against  any  nation ;  and,  therefore,  till  such  a  case  is 
clearly  made  out,  I  shall  hold  that  a  blockade  by  notification  is, 
primd  facie,  to  be  presumed  to  continue  till  the  notification  is  re- 
voked." (a)  And  in  another  case,  he  says;  —  "The  effect  of  a 
notification  to  any  foreign  government  would  clearly  be  to  include 
all  the  individuals  of  that  nation ;  it  would  be  nugatory,  if  indi- 
viduals wore  allowed  to  plead  their  ignorance  of  it ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  foreign  governments  to  communicate  the  information  to  their 
subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect.  I  shall  hold, 
therefore,  that  a  neutral  master  can  never  be  heard  to  aver  against 
a  notification  of  blockade  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it.  If  he  is  really 
ignorant  of  it,  it  may  be  subject  of  representation  to  his  own  gov- 
ernment, and  may  raise  a  claim  of  compensation  from  them,  but  it 

id]  The  Betaey,  Bobinaon's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  882. 
{a]  The  Neptunna,  Ibid.  i.  171. 
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can  be  no  plea  in  the  court  of  a  belligerent.  In  tlie  case  of  a 
blockade  de  facto  only,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  this  is  a  case  of 
a  blockade  by  notification.  Another  distinction  between  a  notified 
blockade  and  a  blockade  esisting  de-  facto  only,  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  act  of  sailing  for  a  blockaded-place  is  sufiieient  to  con- 
stitute the  offence.  It  is  to  be  prCBumed  that  the  notification  will 
be  formally  revoked,  and  that  due  notice  will  be  given  of  it ;  till 
that  is  done,  tlie  port  is  to  be  considered  as  closed  up ;  and  from 
the  moment  of  quitting  port  to  sail  on  such  a  destination,  the 
e  of  violating  the  blockade  is  complete,  and  the  property  en- 
i  in  it  subject  to  confiscation.  It  may  be  different  in  a  block- 
as  to  the 
be  admitted 
Lonal  destina- 


ification  of  an 


ade  existing  de  fada  only ;  there  no  presumption  aris 
continuance,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  party  i 
as  an  escuae  for  sailing  on  a  doubtful  and  provisio 
tion.  (6) 

Treaty  §  516.  A  more  definite  rule,  aa  to  the  notifi 

»9  to  notice,  existing  blockade,  has  been  frequently  provided  by  con- 
ventional stipulations  between  different  maritime  powers.  Thus, 
by  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  declared :  —  "  That  whereas  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or  place  belonging  to 
an  enemy,  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either  besieged, 
blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circum- 
stanced may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place ;  but  she 
shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confis- 
cated, unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter ;  but 
she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  may 
think  proper."  This  stipulation,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  con- 
tained in  previous  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic 
powers,  having  been  disregarded  by  the  naval  authorities  and  prize 
courts  in  the  West  Indies,  the  attention  of  the  British  government 
■was  called  to  the  subject  by  an  official  communication  from  the 
American  government.  In  consequence  of  this  communication, 
instructions  were  sent  out,  in  the  year  1804,  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  to  the  naval  commanders  and  judges  of  the  Vice-Ad- 
miralty Courts,  not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  the  French  West 
India  Islands  as  existing,  unless  in  respect  to  particular  ports 
which  were  actually  invested;    and  then  not  to  capture  i 

(h)  The  Feptunus,  Hemp«l,  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.  ii.  112. 
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bound  to  Biich  ports,  unless  they  should  previously  have  been 
warned  not  to  enter  them.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  intended 
to  be  enforced  by  these  instructions  seems  to  he  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  admitted  by  the  contracting 
parties  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  that  law,  or  to  constitute  a 
rule  between  themselves  in  place  of  it.  Neither  the  law  of  nations 
nor  the  treaty  admits  of  the  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel  for 
the. mere  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  unconnected  with 
any  fact.  In  the  above-cited  eases,  the  fact  of  sailing  was  coupled 
with  the  intention,  and  the  condemnation  was  thus  founded  upon 
a  supposed  actual  breach  of  the  blockade.  Sailing  for  a  blockaded 
port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded,  was  there  construed  into  an 
attempt  to  enter  that  port,  and  was,  therefore,  adjudged  a  breach 
of  blockade  from  the  departure  of  the  vessel.  But  the  fact  of 
clearing  out  for  a  blockaded  port  is,  in  itself,  innocent,  unless  it 
be  accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The  right  to 
treat  tlie  vessel  as  an  enemy  is  declared  by  Vattel,  (liv.  iii,  sect. 
177,)  to  be  founded  on  the  aUempt  to  enter;  and  certainly  this 
attempt  must  be  made  by  a  person  knowing  the  fact.  The  import 
of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  instructions  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty,  is,  tliat  a  vessel  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  one 
having  a  notice  of  the  blockade,  until  she  is  warned  off.  They 
gave  her  a  right  to  inquire  of  the  blockading  squadron,  if  she  had 
not  previously  received  this  warning  from  one  eapable.of  giving  it, 
and  consequently  dispensed  with  her  making  that  inquiry  else- 
where. A  neutral  vessel  might  thus  lawfully  sail  for  a  blockaded 
port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded ;  and  being  found  sailing  towards 
8uc)i  a  port  would  not  constitute  an  attempt  to  break  the  blockade, 
unless  she  should  be  actually  warned  off.  (oj) 

§  517.  Where  an  enemy's  port  was  declared  in  a  state    ,?'"'?" 
of  blockade  by  notification,  and  at  the  same  time  when  driven  oir 
the  notification  was  issued  news  arrived  that  the  block-  attack, 
ading  squadron  had  been  driven  off  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  the  blockade  was  held  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be  null  and 
defective  from  the  beginning,  in  the  main  circumstance  that  is 
essentially  necessary  to  give  it  legal  operation  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  hold  neutral  vessels  to  the  observance  of  a  notificar 

(a)  Fitzsimmons  v.  The  Newport  Insurance  Company,  Cranch'a  Eep.  iv.  186.  Mr. 
Merry's  Lettec  to  Mr.  Secretary  Madison,  12th  April,  1804.  Whealon's  Rep.  iii. 
Appencliz,  11. 
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tion,  accompanied  by  a  circumstance  that  defeated  its  effect.  This 
case  was,  therefore,  considered  as  independent  of  the  presumption 
arising  from  notification  in  other  instances  ;  the  notification  being 
defeated,  it  must  have  been  shown  that  the  actual  blockade  was 
again  resumed,  and  the  vessel  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  warn- 
ing, if  any  such  blockade  had  existed  when  she  arrived  off  the 
port.  Tlie  mere  act  of  sailing  for  the  port,  under  the  dubious 
state  of  the  actual  blockade  at  the  time,  was  deemed  insufficient 
to  fix  upon  the  vessel  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  blockade,  (a) 
^  Ntw  no-  I  518.  In  the  above  case,  a  question  was  raised  whether 
c^.'"  ^"'^  the  notification  which  had  issued  was  not  still  operative ; 
but  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  so  considered, 
and  that  a  neutral  power  was  not  obliged,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  presume  the  continuance  of  a  blockade,  nor  to  act 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  blockade  would  be  resumed  by  any 
other  competent  force.  But  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  it  was 
suggested  tliat  the  blockading  squadron  had  actually  returned  to 
its  former  station  off  the  port,  in  order  to  renew  the  blockade,  a 
question  arose  whether  there  had  been  that  notoriety  of  the  fact, 
arising  from  the  operation  of  time,  or  other  circumstances,  which 
■  must  be  taken  to  have  brought  the  existence  of  the  blockade  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  parties.  Among  other  modes  of  resolving 
this  question,  a  prevailing  consideration  would  have  been  the 
length  of  time,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  comitry  from 
which  the  vessel  sailed.  But.  as  nothing  more  came  out  in  evi- 
dence than  that  the  squadron  came  off  the  port  on  a  certain  day, 
it  was  held  that  this  would  not  restore  a  blockade  which  had  been 
thus  effectually  raised,  but  tliat  it  must  be  renewed  again  by  noti- 
fication, before  foreign  nations  could  be  affected  with  an  obligation 
to  observe  it.  The  squadron  might  return  off  the  port  with  dif- 
ferent intentions.  It  might  arrive  there  as  a  fleet  of  observation 
merely,  or  for  the  purpose  of  only  a  qualified  blockade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commander  might  attempt  to  connect  the  two 
blockades  together ;  but  this  is  what  could  not  be  done  ;  and,  in 
order  to  revive  the  former  blockjtde,  the  same  form  of  communica^ 
tion  must  have  been  observed  de  novo  that  is  necessary  t 
an  original  blockade,  (a)^ 

(ci)  The  Triheten,  Bobiaeon's  Adm,  R«p.  7i,  65. 

(a)  The  Hoffiiong,  Ibid.  112. 

[^  Nofificatum  of  Blockade.  —  The  t^roclamalion  of  the  blockade  in 
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§  519.  3.  Besides  the  Icnowledge  of  the  party,  some     Some  act 
act  of  ■violation  ia  essential  to  a  breach  of  blockade  ;  as  nccessarj. 
either  gomg  in  or  coming  out  of  the  port  with  a  cargo  laden  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  (a) 

dvil  war,  by  the  President,  April  19,  1861,  had  a  eiausB  that  gave  rise  to  doubt  and 
diffleulty.  It  sajB,  "  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
within  the  States  aforeiaJd,  in  purauanee  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  nations  ill  sucli  cases  provided.  For  this  purpose,  a  eompetenfforee  wiR  be 
posted  so  as  to  prevent  ectrajice  and  esit  of  vessels  from  the  porfa  aforesaid.  If, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  hlockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  Bhall 
attempt  to  leave,  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her  register  the  &ct  and  date  of 
such  warning ;  aad,  if  the  same  vessel  shall  again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  block- 
aded port,  she  will  be  captured,"  &e.  This  last  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  27th  April,  extending  the  Uoekade  to  the  ports  of  Virginia  and  North  CaroUna. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  by  Lord  Lyons,  Mr.  Seward  said  that  "  the  proclamation  is 
mere  notice  of  an  intention  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  existence  of  the  blockade 
will  he  made  known  in  proper  form  by  the  blockading  vessels."  (Lord  Lyons  to 
LordRussell,  May4, 1861.)  In  aniwer  to  a  further  inquiry,  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  'government  to  issue  notice  for  each  port  as  soon  as  the  actual  blockade  of 
it  shonid  commence,  Mr.  Seward  said,  as  reported  by  L^rd  Lyons  to  Earl  Russell, 
"tiat  the  practice  of  the  United  States  was  not  to  issue  such  notices,  but  to  notify  the 
blockade  individually  to  each  vessel  approaching  the  blockaded  porte,  and  to  inscribe 
a  memorandum  of  the  notice  having  been  given,  on  the  ship's  papers.  No  vessel  waa 
liable  to  seizing  which  had  not  been  individually  warned.  The  ftct  of  there  being 
blockading  ships  present  to  give  the  warning,  was  the  best  notice  and  best  proof  that 
the  port  was  actually  and  efffectually  blockaded."  And,  in  Mr.  Seward's  tetter  to  Mr, 
Adams  of  June  8,  1861,  he  says,  "  The  President's  proclamation  was  a  notice  of  the 
intention  to  blockade ;  and  it  was  provided  that  ample  warning  should  be  given  to 
vessels  approaching  and  vessels  seeking  to  leave  the  blockaded  ports,  before  capture 
shotUd  be  allowed.  The  blockade,  ftom  the  tune  it  takes  effect,  is  everywhere  ren- 
dered actual  and  effective." 

On  the  80th  April,  Commodore  Penderp'ast,  in  command  of  the  squadron  of  the 
coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  in  which  he  limits  the  warning  to  vessels  which 
should  approach  the  line  of  blockade  in  ipnoronce  of  its  eastmce.  This  constraction 
of  tlie  proclamation  was  never  disavowed  by  the  government. 

When  the  prize  causes  came  up  in  the  District  Courts,  it  was  contended  for  the 
claimants,  that,  under  the  proclamation,  every  vessel,  whether  in  fact  knowing  of 
the  blockade  or  cot,  was  entitled  to  receive  one  notice  and  warning  on  tlie  spot 
from  the  blockading  vessels,  and  tiiat  none  but  second  comers  could  be  condemned. 
But  the  prize  courts,  without  eseeption,  denied  this  position.  They  held  that,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  if  a  vessel  was  captured  oflf  tlie  blockaded  port,  with  a  destination  into 
that  port,  and  is  shown,  either  by  testimony  or  the  force  of  settied  presumptions,  to 
have  hail  knowledge  that  a  blockade  of  that  port  had  been  instituted,  she  was  subject 
to  condemnation,  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  show  that  her  purpose  was  to  satis^ 
herself  on  the  spot  that  the  blockade  existed,  or  that  it  was  effectiye.  If  the  vessel 
honestiy  desires  such  information,  she  must  get  it  elsewhere  and  otherwise.   And  they 

{a)  The  Betsey,  Eobinson's  Adm.  Kep.  i.  88. 
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Thus,  by  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  HolJaRd,  of  1630, 
relative  to  the  blockade  of  the  porta  of  Flanders,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  vessels  and  goods  of  neutrals  whichshould  be  found  going 

held  tiiat  the  proclflmation  was  not  intended  to  waive  the  rights  of  helligercnts  in  that 
particular.  The  prodamatioa,  it  U  true,  wa=  only  notice  of  an  intent  to  blockade  an 
entire  coast ;  and  a  further  knowledge  of  an  actual  blockade  of  the  port  or  section  in 
question  must  be  brought  home  to  the  vessel  captured.  In  the  absence  of  special 
official  proclamations  as  la  each  port,  ttje  knowledge  could  be  brought  borne  to  the 
Tease!  either  by  proof  of  the  previous  warning  named  in  the  first  proclamation,  or  by 
-the  direct  proofs  or  presumptions  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations  in  such  cases,  as 
notoriety  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  other  modes,  aided  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  intent  as  conveyed  bj-  the  proclamation.  (The  Bevere,  Sprague's  Decisions, 
ii.  and  Law  Eeporter,  iriv.  276.  Also,  in  the  district  of  New  York,  before  Judge 
Betts,  the  cases  of  The  Delia,  Hiawatha,  Crenshaw,  Hailie  Jackson,  Edward  Ber- 
nard, Louisa  Agnes,  Cheshire,  and  Empress  ;  and,  in  tbo  Pennsylvania  district,  before 
Judge  Grier,  The  Admiral.  See  Upton's  !Prize  Law,  291-5. )  Tliis  interpretation  of 
the  proclamation  was  sustained  m  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  (The  Prize  Causes, 
Black,  ii.  636.)  Judge  Grier,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says,  "If  the  pro- 
vision referred  to  in  the  proclamation  of  19th  April  be  applicable  to  the  porta  of 
Virginia,  it  must  be  considered  in  Ihe  Ught  of  surrounding  circumstances.''  Referring 
to  the  proclamation  of  Commodore  Pendergraat,  as  not  disavowed  by  the  government, 
he  adds  that  Jhe  warning  provided  "  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  innocent,  not 
of  the  guilty.  It  would  bo  absurd  to  warn  parties  who  had  full  previous  knowledge. 
According  to  the  construction  contended  for,  a  vessel  seeking  to  evade  tbe  blockade 
might  approach  and  retreat  any  number  of  times ;  and,  when  caught,  her  captors  could 
do  nothing  but  warn  her,  and  indorse  the  warning  upon  her  register.  The  same  pro- 
cess might  be  repeated  at  every  port  on  the  blockaded  coast.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
literal  terms  of  the  proclamation,  the  Alabama  might  approach,  and,  if  captured,  insist 
upon  the  warning  and  indorsement  on  her  re^stry,  and  then  demand  her  discharge. 
A  construction  drawing  atler  it  consequences  so  absurd,  is  ajM)  de  se." 

Afler  those  docisions,  the  practice  became  settied,  and  no  complaint  was  made  by 
neutral  powers  against  this  contraction  of  the  prodamation  :  and,  uoder  it,  the  law 
respecting  notice  of  blockadea  was  applied  33  heretofore  in  the  English  and  American 
courts.  (Spes  and  Irene,  Rob.  v.  77-81.  Betsey,  lb.  i.  884.  Arthur,  Edwards,  208. 
Columbia,  Kob.  i,  154-6.  ApoUo,  lb.  v.  286-9.  Morcurius,  lb.  v.  82.  Rolls,  lb.  vi. 
864.  Frandska,  Moore's  Privy  Coundl  Cases,  x.  68.  Panaghia  Rhomba,  Moore's 
Privy  Council  Cases,  sii.  168.) 

In  the  Franciska  (Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  59),  tbe  following  pohits  respect- 
ing notification  of  blockade  were  decided ;  Although  the  blockade  be  defactn  only,  the 
neutral  caimot  claim  a  right  to  a  warning  by  the  blockading  vessels  on  the  spot,  but  is 
aflfected  by  any  kmd  or  means  of  knowledge  which  may  be  proved  against  him,  directs 
ly  or  by  presumptions,  as,  for  instance,  the  notorie^  of  the  biockaxle  at  his  last  port  of 
departure.  If  an  official  notification  is  relied  upon,  it  must  not  be  larger  than  the 
iact.  A  notice  that  several  neighboring  ports  are  under  blockade,  when,  in  fact,  some 
of  them  were  not,  is  an  invalid  notice.  It  doea  not  give  the  neutral  the  choice  of 
ports,  which  a  notice  according  to  the  tacts  should  have  given  him ;  and  such  notice 
is  not  good  ae  to  the  ports  actually  blockaded,  and  will  not  afiTect  the  neutral  with 
knowledge  as  to  tboge  ports.  So,  if  a  blockade  de  fudo  exists,  but  the  government 
have  allowed  privileges,  to  their  own  or  the  enemy's  merchant  vessela,  of  ingress  or 
egress,  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  trade,  then,  even  if  such  blockade  be  valid  against 
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in  or  coining  out  of  the  said  ports,  or  so  near  tliereto  as  to  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  run  into  them ;  or 
■which,  from  the  documents  on  board,  sliould  appear  bound  to  the 
said  ports,  although  they  should  be  found  at  a   distance   from 

neutrals,  or  if  they  could  be  allowed  the  same  priyileges  granted  to  the  merchant-Tes- 
sels  of  the  belligerents,  a  notice  of  blociade  would  not  be  effectual,  unieas  it  explained 
clearly  the  privileges.  And,  in  the  ease  before  the  court,  it  was  held  that  notoriety, 
at  the  veaBel'a  port  of  departure,  of  a  blockade  subject  to  certain  privileges  of  trade 
not  speeifleally  known,  would  not  affect  the  neutral  with  knowledge. 

It  is  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  a  vessel  in  a  blockaded  port  has  notice  of  a  blockade 
aa  soon  as  it  eommenccB  ;  and  no  evidence  of  her  ignorance  can  be  received.  (Prize 
Causes,  Black.  Rep.  ii.  677.)  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  Crimean  war,  British  Orders 
in  Council  of  March  29tb,  1851,  allowed  Russian  vessels  in  Bridsh  ports  sis  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  order,  for  loading  and  departing.  This  was  extended,  by  an 
order  of  16tli  April,  so  as  to  permit  any  Russian  vessel  that  shall  have  sailed  irom  a 
Eussiaii  port  in  the  Baltic  or  White  Seas  before  the  16th  May,  bound  to  any  British 
port,  lo  pursue  her  voyage,  enter,  discliarge,  and  depart.  This  was  held,  in  the  ITran- 
ciska  (Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  58),  to  include  the  right  to  depart  from  and 
return  to  ports  under  biockade,  as  well  as  open  ports.  The  French  Ordonnamee  15th 
April,  1854,  "permitted  Rnssian  vessels  bound  to  French  porta  to  leave  Bussian  ports 
in  the  Baltic  or  White  Seas  befbre  15th  IMay,  to  pursue  tlieu:  foyage,  and  return  to 
any  port  not  blockaded. 

The  Russian  ukase  allowed  English  and  French  vessels  in  Russian  ports  in  the 
Baltic  sis  weeks,  Ironi  25th  April,  for  loading  and  departing.  The  French  Ordon- 
□ance  of  2Qth  April  allowed  to  all  Russian  vessels,  loaded  in  Russian  ports  on  French 
account,  free  passage  to  French  ports,  and  on  English  aceount  to  English  ports,  to 
IStb  May.  It  was  uousidered  in  the  Franciska  [supra],  that  the  allies  must  have 
intended  to  allow  their  own  vessels  as  large  a  privilege  in  s^ing  from  Russian  ports 
as  they  allowed  to  enemies,  and  that  the  order  of  the  29th  March  must  be  considered 
as  giving  as  large  a  right  to  enter  blockaded  ports  as  to  depart  irom  them.  The  allies 
afterwards  allowed  Bussiau  vessels,  in  distant  ports  of  the  allies,  six  weeks  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  order  at  such  ports. 

In  1864,  April  18,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  objecting 
to  the  rule  that  vessels  found  in  a  port,  which  they  have  entered  for  commercial  par- 
poses  under  the  sanction  of  taws  and  treaties,  should  be  prohibited  completing  the 
loading  of  their  cargoes  ailer  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  M.  Hautefeuille,  however, 
assents  to  that  prohibition  as  the  law  of  nations,  which,  he  thinks,  only  allows  them 
to  depart  in  ballast,  or  with  such  cai^o  as  they  have  on  board.  (Droita  des  Nat. 
Neutr.  tom.  ii.  p.  214.)  The  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Chili  in  1882,  and 
Peru-Bolivia  in  1886,  prohibit  the  taking  in  cargo  after  the  blockade  begins  (IT.  S. 
!Laws,  viii.  438,  491) ;  while  other  treaties  with  South  American  States  allow  all  vessels 
in  port  to  depart,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  taking  in  cat^o.    (Ibid.  s.  862,  895.) 

During  the  American  dvil  war,  in  the  case  of  the  Hiawatha,  lying  at  Richmond, 
Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  flie  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  replied, 
that  "  fifteen  days  had  been  specified  as  the  limit  for  neutrals  lo  leave  the  ports, 
after  actual  blockade  has  commenced;  with  or  without  cargo."  (The  Prize  Cases, 
Black.  Rep.  ii.  676.)  Judge  Betts,  of  the  United  States  Court  for  New  York,  having 
decided  that  a  vessel  leaving  a  blockaded  port  cannot  lake. with  her  cai^o  shipped 
after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  Mr.  Seward  communicated  that  lo  Lord 
Lyons,  as  the  rule  to  be  followed.    (Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  16tli  October,  1861 : 
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them,  should  be  confiscated,  unless  they  should,  voluntarily,  before 
coming  in  sight  of  or  being  chased  by  the  Dutch  ships  of  war, 
change  their  intention,  while  tlie  thing  was  'jet  undone,  and  alter 
tlieir  course.  Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this  part  of  the 
decree,  defends  the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  which  affects 
vessels  found  so  near  to  the  blockaded  ports  as  to  show  ieyond  a 
■  d(yuht  ^at  l^ey  were  endeavoring  to  run  into  them,  upon  the  ground 
of  legal  presumption,  with  the  exception  of  extreme  and  well- 
proved  necessity  only.  Still  more  rfeasonable  is  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty  of  confiscation,  where  the  intention  is  expressly  avowed 
by  the  papers  found  on  board.  Tlie  third  article  of  the  same 
edict  also  subjected  to  confiscation  such  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
as  should  come  out  of  the  said  ports,  not  having  been  forced  into 
them  by  stress  of  weather,  although  they  should  be  captured  at  a 
distance  from  them,  unless  they  had,  after  leaving  tlie  enemy's 
port,  performed  their  voyage  to  a  port  of  their  own  country,  or  to 
some  otlier  neutral  or  free  port,  in  which  case  they  should  be  ex- 
empt from  condemnation ;  but  if,  in  coming  out  of  the  said  ports 
of  Flanders,  they  should  be  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ships  of  war, 
and  chased  into  another  port,  such  as  their  own,  or  that  of  their 
destination,  and  found  on  the  high  seas  coming  out  of  such  port,  in 
that  ease  they  might  be  captured  and  condemned,  Bynkershoek 
considers  this  provision  as  distinguishing  the  case  of  a  vessel 
having  broken  the  blockade,  and  afterwards  terminated  her  voyage 
by  proceeding  voluntarily  to  her  destined  port,  and  that  of  a  vessel 
chased  and  compelled  to  take  refuge ;  which  latter  might  still  be 
captured  after  leaving  the  port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge. 
And  in  conformity  with  these  principles  is  the  more  modern  law 
and  practice,  (5) 

Violation  §  520.  With  rcspcct  to  violating  a  blockade  by  coming 
^^^*'  but  with  a  cargo,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very  material ; 
for  although  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse  a  neutral  Uberty  to  retire 
with  a  cargo  already  laden,  and  by  that  act  already  become  neutral 
property ;  yet,  after  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neutral 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose,  in  any  way,  to  assist  the  exporta^ 

Dipl.  Corr.  1861, 173.)  The  result  was,  that  a  vesiel  had  fifteen  days  as  her  limit 
Ibr  leaving  port,  and  tliat  she'  could  not  take  in  cargo  alter  the  blockade  began.  See 
also  the  Tropic  Wind,  decided  bj  Judge  Dunlop.     Upton  on  Prize  Law,  296.]  —  D, 

(b)  Bynkershoek,  Qu^st.  Jur.  Pub,  lib.  i,  cap.  11.  The  Welvaart  Van  Pillaw, 
Bobinson's  Adm.  Bep.  i.  128.    The  Juffivw  Maria  Sciuv^eder,  Ibid.  iii.  147. 
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tioii  of  the  property  of  tlie  enemy,  (a)  A  neutral  ship  departing 
can  only  take  away  a  cargo  hand  fide  purchased  and  delivered 
before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  ;  if  she  afterwards  take 
on  board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  blockade.  But  where 
a  ship  was  transferred  from  one  neutral  merchant  to  another  in  a 
blockaded  port,  and  sailed  out  in  ballast,  she  was  determined  not 
to  have  violated  the  blockade.  (S)  So  where  goods  were  sent  into 
the  blockaded  port  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  but 
rcshipped  by  order  of  the  licutral  proprietor,  as  found  unsalable 
during  the  blockade,  they  were  held  entitled  to  restitution.  For 
the  same  rule  which  permits  neutrals  to  withdraw  their  vessels 
from  a  blockaded  port  extends  also,  with  equal  justice,  to  mer- 
chandise sent  in  before  the  blockade,  and  withdrawn  bond  fide  by 
the  neutral  proprietor,  (e) 

§  521.  After  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neu-  rurpjiase 
tral  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  aded  port 
port.  Thus,  where  a  ship  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  ncutial 
of  the  enemy  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  on  a  voyaj,e  to  the 
neutral  country,  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  be! 
ligerent  port,  where  she  was  seized,'she  was  held  liable  to  con 
demnation  under  the  general  rule.  That  the  vessel  hid  been 
purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  another  vessel,  was 
considered  as  an  unavailing  circumstance  on  a  question  of  block 
ade.  If  the  ship  has  been  purchased  in  a  blockaded  port,  that 
alone  is  the  illegal  act,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  out  of  what 
funds  the  purchase  was  effected.  Another  distmction  taken  in 
argument  was,  that  the  vessel  had  terminated  her  voyage,  and 
therefore  that  the  penalty  would  no  longer  attach.  But  this  was 
also  overruled,  because  the  port  into  which  she  had  been  driven 
was  not  represented  as  forming  any  part  of  her  original  destina- 
tion. It  was  therefore  impossible  to  consider  this  accident  as  any 
discontinuance  of  the  voyage,  or  as  a  defeasance  of  the  penalty 
which  had  been  incurred,  (a') 

§  522,  A  maritime  blockade  is  not  violated  by  sending    inferior 
goods  to  the  blockaded  port,  or  by  bringing  them  from  gatiuu. 

(ra)  The  Betsey,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  93. 
(6)  The  Vrow  JudLtli,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  150, 

(c)  Tlie  Polsclain,  lb.  iv.  89.    Olivera  d.  Union  Insurance  Company,  Wheaton's 
Eep.  iii.  183. 

(a)  The  Ju£G^w  Maria  Sclirocdor,  Bobinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  itote. 
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the  same,  through  the  interior  canal  navigation  or  land  carriage 
of  the  country.  A  blockade  may  he  of  different  descriptions. 
A  mere  maritime  blockade,  eflfectcd  by  a  force  operating  only  at 
sea,  can  have  no  operation  upon  the  interior  communications  of 
the  port.  The  legal  blockade  can  extend  no  further  than  the 
actual  blockade  can  be  applied.  If  the  place  be  not  invested  on 
the  land  side,  its  interior  communications  with  otlior  ports  cannot 
be  cut  off.  If  the  blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by  this  rule  of 
construction,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  its  physical  inadequacy,  by 
which  tlie  extent  of  its  legal  pretensions  is  unavoidably  limited.  («) 
But  goods  shipped  in  a  river,  having  been  previously  sent  in  light- 
ers along  the  coast  from  the  blockaded  port,  with  the  ship  under 
charter-party  proceeding  also  from  the  blockaded  port  in  ballast  to 
take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to  confiscation.  Tiiis  case  is 
very  different  from  the  preceding,  because  there  the  communica- 
tion had  been  by  inland  navigation,  which  was  in  no  manner  and 
in  no  part  of  it  subject  to  the  blockade.  (6)^^ 

Duration        §  523.  Tho  offenco  incurred  by  a  breach  of  blockade 
(uBi.  generally  remains  during  the  voyage  ;   but  the .  offence 

never  travels  on  with  the  vessel  further  than  to  the  end  of  the 
return  voyage,  although  if  she  is  taken  in  any  part  of  that  voyage, 
she  is  taken  in  deUctoP"  This  is  deemed  reasonable,  because  no 
other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  belligerent  cruisers  to  vindi- 
cate tho  violated  law.  But  where  tho  blockade  has  been  raised 
between  the  time  of  sailing  and  the  capture,  the  penalty  does  not 
attach ;  because  the  blockade  being  gone,  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  penalty  to  prevent  future  transgression  no  longer  exists.^ 
When  the  blockade  is  raised,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  every  thing 
(a)  The  Comet,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  32. 

(i)  The  Seutralitet,  Eobinaon'a  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  297,     The  Stert,  lb.  iv.  65. 
[2s«  See  note  2S1,  cMe,  on  Continuous  Voyages.) — D. 

p^  Hautefenille,  on  the  theory  of  the  local  jurisdiction  displaced  and  aciiuired  by 
the  blockading  force,  would  limit  the  right  of  capture  to  the  rejjion  of  sea  and  harbor 
actually  held  by  that  ioroi  (torn.  ii.  pp.  239,  244).  But  in  this  he  is  witliout  support, 
either  by  judicial  decisions,  treaties,  the  opinions  of  commeniators  of  received  author- 
ity, or  diplomatic  positions  taken  by  nations.  (See  ante,  note  288,  p.  675).  The 
right  of  capture  on  the  return  voyage  was  maintained  by  Uie  United  States  Courts, 
in  the  civil  war.  The  Mersey,  Major  Barbour,  and  J.  H.  Towne  ;  Betts,  J.,  in  Kew 
York.     See  Upton  on  Prize  Law,  2B0,  291.]— 1>. 

^  In  the  Panaghia  Rhomba,  Moore's  Privy  Council  Rep.  lii.  180,  it  was  held  to 
be  "an  irresistible  inference  of  law,"  that  the  owners  of  a  cargo  are  liable  for  ihe  act  of 
tho  master  in  attempting  to  run  a  blockade,  if  the  cargo  was  shipped  after  they  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  bJockade,  or  might  liave  known  of  it,  and  might  by  possibility 
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that  has  been  done,  and  the  vesael  is  no  longer  taken  in  delicto. 
The  delictum  may  have  been  completed  at  one  period,  but  it  is  by 
subsequent  events  done  away,  (c)'^ 

have  been  privy  to  the  intent  of  the  master.  In  eueh  case,  not  only  is  no  proof 
of  their  privity  necessary,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  deny  it.]  — D. 

.  (e)  The  Welvaart  Van  Pilhiw,  Bohinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  128.  The  Lisette,  Ih.  vi. 
S8T.  As  to  liow  far  the  act  of  the  master  binds  the  ship-owner  in  caees  of  breach  of 
blockade,  see  the  eases  collected  in  Wheaton's  Reports,  ii.  Appendix,  8G-iO. 

[^'  Munir-ipol  Surveillance.  —  In  time  of  ciri!  vfar,  where  tlie  insm^nts  have  firm 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  are  porta  open  to  foreign  trade,  by  laws 
and  treaties,  and  under  the  practice  of  &iendly  civilized  nations,  the  question  has 
arisen,  whether  the  government  can  close  tiiosc  ports  to  all  foreign  trade,  by  a  mere 
order  or  statute,  without  making  an  effective  blockade  under  the  law  of  nations.  In 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President 
io  close  any  or  all  ports  of  entry  in  which  the  duties  could  not  be  collected  effectually 
by  the  means  provided  by  law.  (U.  S.  Laws,  lii.  256.)  The  act  dcelareii  any  vessel 
forfeit  which  should  attempt  to  enter  such  port  after  it  should  be  so  closed.  This 
was  simply  a  municipal  provision  in  an  act  for  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  looked 
to  a  civil  forfeiture  enforced  by  civil  proceedings,  and  not  to  belligerent  capture  or 
prize  proceedings.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  close  a  port  to  foreign  commerce  for 
police  reasons,  or  for  any  reasons  within  its  discretion,  in  good  faith,  with  no  pmpose 
hostile  to  treaty  powers,  and  wliile  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  port  def<Kto,  has  always 
been  conceded.  In  lliis  category  would  come  a  suspenaion  of  a  right  to  trade,  while, 
by  reason  of  mobs  or  mere  insurrectiona,  duties  could  not  be  collected,  or  the  govern- 
ment could  not  guaranty  the  performance  of  its  obligationB  to  the  foreign  vessels. 
Bot  the  insurrection  in  the  United  States  had  risen  to  the  dimensions  of  war,  and  the 
ports  were  in  the  posseesiun  of  an  organized  body  politic,  assuming  to  be  a  sover- 
eignty, and  which  foreign  nations  had  recognized  as  a  maritime  belligerent.  The 
United  States  Government  did  not  undertake,  under  such  circumstances,  to  put  the 
statute  into  operation,  but  established  a  blockade  "in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of 
nations ;  "  and  all  the  proceedings  ag^nst  vessels  were  in  the  prize  courts,  and  undet 
no  other  rules  and  principles  than  those  which  are  enforced  in  international  wars. 

The  British  Government  made  known  unequivocally  that  they  would  not  recognize 
a  right  in  the  United  Stales  to  close,  by  municipal  rules,  the  ports  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents,  whiie  tiioy  would  admit  the  right  to  blockade  tliem,  as  a  belligerent  act 
Neither  would  they  acquiesce  in  special  prohibitions  by  municipal  law,  at  the  same 
time  with  a  belligerent  blockade.     (Lord  John  Ituseell  to  Lord  Lyons,  July  19,  1861.) 

The  ports  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  were  blockaded  by  England  and  France,  and 
ports  in  Mexico  by  France  in  1837-8,  although  a  general  state  of  war  seems  not  to 
have  been  entirely  recognized.  During  the  wars  of  independence  between  the  South 
American  States  and  Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  seems  to  have  attempted  some- 
thing like  a  combination  of  belligerent  blockade  and  municipal  prohibition  of  trade. 
The  United  States  insisted  upon  the  right  of  neutrals- to  trade  at  the  porta  in  the  2mndB 
of  the  patriot  governments,  as  against  every  thii^  but  a  blockade  jure  gentium :  —  those 
governments  having  firm  possession  of  the  ports,  with  civil  institutions  in  actual  opera- 
tion, although  their  independence  had  not  been  recogniaed  by  the  United  States.  (Mr. 
Monroe's  correspondence  of  20th  and  26th  March,  1816,  with  Seii  Onis;  bis  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Erving,  Sept.  26,  1816.  Mr.  Adams's  instructions  to  Mr,  Nelson,  28th 
April,  1823;  Cong.  Doc.  1824.) 

In  1836,  Mexico  attempted  to  close  the  ports  of  Texas  by  municipal  decree,  un- 
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Right  of        8  524.  The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  ves- 

viBLtation         '  .  .     i,-  .    ,  .    ,  , 

andseareh.  sels  at  sea  18  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contraband  of  war, 
and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade.^    Even  if  the  right 

aecompanied  b7  effecdye  blockade.  New  Granada,  in  1861,  annonnced  the  eloaing  of 
certain  of  her  pwrta,  Ihen  io  the  poasessioD  of  parties  to  a.  civil  war.  Tlie  Britieh  Gov- 
ernment, admitting  the  right  of  New  Grenada  to  close  ports  under  her  actual  jurisdic-  • 
tion  and  control  in  time  of  peace,  for  reasons  of  State  policy,  instructed  Admiral  Milne 
to  disregard  the  closing  of  those  ports,  unless  on  the  principle  of  an  eflectiye  blockade. 
During  Che  Circassian  insurrection,  the  Russian  GovemmenC  gave  notice  that  certain 
ports  in  l^e  hands  of  the  insurgents  ^ere  under  naval  surveillance,  and  Chat  a  naval 
force  was  stationed  tbere  to  warn  off  trading-vessels  and  prevent  all  communication, 
but  not  making  use  of  the  word  "  blockade."  The  owner  nf  a  British  vessel  which 
liad  been  so  warned  off,  and  lost  her  voya^  thereby,  applied  to  her  government  to  ob- 
tain indemnification  from  Russia.  The  government  did  not,  however,  urge  the  claim 
to  a  (tedsion ;  and  the  subject  received  no  judicial  or  political  determinatian.  Russia 
seems  not  to  have  been  willing  to  call  it  a  blockade,  and  thus  to  open  i^uestions  of 
belligerent  rights  with  neutrals ;  jet  slie  did  not  undertake  a  simple  prohibition,  but 
accompanied  it  with  such  tbrce  and  notice  as  would  have  made  it  effectual  as  a 
blockade.]  — D. 

JM3  j'/ig  Cagliari.  —  In  June,  1857,  the  Cagliari,  a  Sardinian  merchant.sleamer, 
sailed  from  Genoa  bound  to  Tunis,  when,  twenty-seven  persons,  who  had  embarked  Ba 
passengers,  but  whose  object  was  to  promote  an  insurrection  and  dvil  war  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  rose  and  compelled  the  master  to  go  to  a  small  island  where  some  Nea- 
politan political  prisoners  were  confined.  At  this  island  the  insurgents  released  these 
prisoners,  and  took  them  on  board ;  and,  sailing  for  the  Keapolitan  coast,  the  insurgents 
and  the  released  prisoners  letl  the  vessel.  The  master  stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Neapolitan  cruiser  beyond  the  limits  of  Neapolitan  waters.  The  case  was 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  prize  court  of  Naples,  by  wliich  the  vessel  was  con- 
demned ;  and  the  government  held  her  master  and  crew  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Salerno. 
Among  tlie  crew,  were  two  English  engineers.  Watt  and  Park.  The  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment demanded  the  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  master 
acted  nniier  coercion,  not  suspecting  the  character  of  the  passengers  until  they  rose, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  capture  he  had  resumed  his  lawful  voyage.  The  Neapolitan 
Government  refused  the  demand,  and  justified  the  condemnation  on  the  ground  that 
the  vessel  had  heen  employed  in  acts  of  war  against  Naples,  and  denied  l^e  innocence 
of  the  master  and  crew.  The  Sardinian  Government  oblfuned  opinions  from  Dr.  Twisa 
and  Dr.  Fhillimore,  both  of  which  eminent  jurists  took  the  gronnd  that,  as  the  vessel 
was  under  Sardinian  flag  and  papers,  and  in  tlie  peace  of  nations,  pursuing  her  lawM 
voyage  on  the  high  seas,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  it  was  illegal :  she  not  being  aC 
the  time  under  suspicion  of  a  piratical  condition,  and  tJie  seizure  not  being  beiligerent, 
but  by  municipal  law.  They  held  that,  for  her  prior  acts,  the  "Neapolitan  Government 
could  have  recourse  only  to  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as  in  any  other  case  of  an 
alleged  wrong-doer  who  had  escaped  from  its  jurisdiction.  M.  de  Cavour  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
who  proposed  an  arbitration  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  convention  of  Paris  of  1866. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  English  engineers,  prolonged  ten  months,  aaH  attended  with 
danger  t«  their  health,  led  the  British  Government  to  make  a  separate  demand  on 
the  king  of  Naples  lor  their  release,  by  a  special  envoy,  to  which  demand  the  king 
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of  capturing  enemy's  property  be  ever  so  strictly  limited,  and  the 
rule  oi  free  skipa  free  goods  be  adopted,  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  is  essential,  iu  order  to  determme  whether  the  ships  them- 

acceded;  not  admitting  an7  obligntion  to  release  tliem,but  putting  it  on  the  ground  of 
liumanitj  to  the  prisoners,  and  of  fevor  to  England,  under  tiie  circum^tancea 

The  crown  lawyers  of  England  had  given  an  opinion  that  the  ongmal  seizure  was 
within  the  law  of  nations,  but  tliat  the  condemnation  was  unju'^tifiable  Engl<ind 
flirther  gave  pressing  advice  to  the  court  of  Naples  to  release  the  les'iel,  on  the 
ground  tiiat,  whatever  miglit  be  said  of  the  seizure,  tlie  condemnation  was  unwar- 
ranled,  but  did  not  commit  herself  to  an  enforcement  of  tlie  advice  (Speeches  of 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Mahnesbury,  April,  1868  )  The  Neapohtan  GoTernment  hav- 
ing refused  restitution  and  delayed  acUon  on  the  demand  for  arbitration  unlil  eleven 
months  had  passed  since  the  capture,  Lord  Malmeshury,  by  a  despatch  of  S5th  May, 
1858,  urged  that  government  to  agree  at  once  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power,  and 
declared  (hat  the  delay  to  release  the  vessel  or  ^ree  to  arbitration  for  so  long  a  time, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  jurista,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
suggested  that  the  urewof  the  vessel  should  be  released,  under  hail,  during  the  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  understood  that  Sardinia  was  about  to  make  a  like  demand.  The  court 
of  Naples  placed  itself  in  the  attitude  of  yielding  to  EUperior  force,  and  immediately 
delivered  both  the  vessel  and  her  crew  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Consul,  as  aa 
agent  of  the  British  Government,  taking  no  notice  of  Sardinia ;  and  by  that  consul  they 
were  taken  to  Genoa,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  autJiorities  of  Sardinia. 

After  Uiis  release,  the  Neapolitan  prize  tribunals  of  last  resort  proceeded  to  decide 
that  the  Cagliari  was  reasonably  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  acta  which  were  mixed 
of  war  and  piracy,  and  was  therefore  rightly  seized,  on  the  high  seas,  by  a  regular 
crniser ;  and  that  she  had  been  in  fact  so  engaged,  with  the  hiult  of  her  master  and 
trew ;  and  pronounced  a  decree  condenmlng  tlie  owners  of  the  Cagliari  in  costs. 

If  Naples  was  at  war  with  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  exercise  of  recognized  maritjme 
belligerent  powers,  the  visit  and  search  were  lawful.  If  the  persons  lawfiiliy  in  pos- 
Beasion  of  the  vessel  had  been  using  her  in  the  service  of  the  insurgenis,  she  was 
rightfully  condemned ;  and,  as  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  piratical  slate  at  the  time 
wlien  the  vessel  was  searched,  that  was  the  only  ground  for  condemnation.  If  the 
vessel  had  been  temporarily  used  against  the  government,  giving  aid  to  its  enemy,  but 
had  come  back  into  the  full  possession  of  her  neutral  master,  and  was  pursuing  her 
peaceful  voyage,  there  is  no  precedent  justifying  condemnation,  and  the  case  is  novel ; 
although,  if  taken  in  tlie  act,  or  before  being  fully  restored  to  peacefiil  custody,  the 
rules  of  wju-  would  sustain  a  condemnation.  (Carolina,  Kob.  iv.  256.)  If  Naples  was 
not  exercising  war-powers  against  the  insurgents,  the  visit  and  captiire  were  unjusti- 
fiable, except  on  suspicion  that  the  vessel  was  a  pirate  jure  gentium;  and  tliere  was 
certainly  no  proof  to  warrant  condemnation  on  that  ground.  If  she  was  not  in  the 
tlaliis  of  a  pirate  or  outlaw  at  the  time  she  was  seized,  aa  she  certainly  was  not,  she 
should  have  been  restored  with  her  crew,  unless  condemnable  on  strictly  belligerent 
grounds.  Bclligcrenuy  between  Naples  and  the  insurgents  had  not  been  recognized 
by  the  other  powers,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  publicly  asserted  or  claimed 
before  by  Naples ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  her  prize  tribunals  had  jurisdiction; 
and,  if  they  had,  the  vessel  could  not  have  been  condemned  except  upon  the  ground 
above  stated,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  —  viz.,  that  she  had,  at  a  previous  period 
of  the  voyage,  been  in  the  enemy's  service  by  force  or  fraud  practised  upon  her,  al- 
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selves  are  neutral,  and  documented  as  such,  according  to  tlie  law 
of  nations  and  treaties ;  for,  as  Byiikersboek  observes,  "  It  is  law- 
ful to  detain  a  neutral  vessel,  in  order  to  ascertain,  not  by  the  flag 
raerely,  which  may  be  fraudulently  assumed,  but  by  the  documents 
themselves  on  board,  whetlier  she  is  really  neutral."  Indeed  it 
seems  tliat  the  practice  of  maritime  captures  could  not  exist  with- 
out it.  Accordingly  the  text  writers  generally  concur  in  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  this  right,  (a)^* 

Ee^c^''how  §  ^^^'  '^'^^  international  law  on  this  subject  is  ably 
affected  by  summed  up  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria, 
yoy.  where  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  attempted  to  be  re- 

sisted by  the  interposition  of  a  convoy  of  Swedish  ships  of  war. 
In  delivering  the  judgment  of  tlie  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
that  memorable  case,  this  learned  eiyilian  lays  down  the  tliree 
following  principles  of  law:  — 

sirW.  §  526./1.    That  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching 

fodgnfpnt  in  merchani-ships  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships, 
the  Maria,  ^jjg  cargoes,  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of 
the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation, j  "  I 
say,  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  and  the  destinations  what  they  may, 
because,  till  they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what 
the  ships  or  the  destination  are ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this  right  of  visitation 
and  search  exists.  This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle,  that  no  man 
can  deny  it  who  admits  the  right  of  maritime  capture  ;  because  if 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  sufficient  inquiry  whether 

believed  the  master  t«  have  been  in  complicily  throughout,  it  would  seem  that,  as  the 
vessel  was  captured  on  the  same  voyage,  though  after  return  to  neutral  duty,  a  decree 
of  condemnation  might  be  sustained.  Martens,  Causes  Celebres,  v.  600.  See  note  89, 
anle.  Slave  Trade  —  Visit, and  Search.]  —  D. 

(o)  Bynkerehoek,  Qutest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  7,  §  114.  Martens,  Pr^a,  &c.,  liv.  viii.  ch.  7,  |§  317,  321.  Galliani,  del  Doveri 
de  Principi  Neutrali,  &c.,  p.  458.  Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  de  Fopoli  Neutral!,  &c., 
p.  185.     Kiiiber,  Droit  des  Gena  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  g  293. 

["'  Hautefeoilie,  Droits  des  Kat.  Neutr.  tit.  11,  12,  and  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Trent,  attempts  a  distinction  between  visit  and  search,  and  would  confine  the  right 
of  the  belligerent  to  slopping  the  vessel,  and  inspeeting  the  papers  presented  to  him, 
and  would  make  these  papera  eonclueive  on  the  question  of  nationality,  ownersliip, 
contraband,  and  destination.  But  this  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  learned  commen- 
tator as  to  a  possible  policy,  and  liaa  no  support  of  authori^  either  in  the  practice 
of  nations,  or  the  works  of  publicists.  See  notes,  anle,  67,  Impressment  of  Seamen  ; 
89,  Slave  Trade — Visit  and  Searcli ;  108,  Municipal  Seizures  beyond  the  Marine 
League ;  and  223,  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods.)  — D. 
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there  is  property  that  can  legally  lie  captured,  it  is  impossible  to 
capture.  Even  those  who  contend  for  tlie  inadmissible  rule  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  must  admit  the  exercise  of  this  right,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  tlie  ships  are  free 
ships  or  not.  The  right  is  equally  clear  in  practice  ;  for  practice 
is  uniform  and  universal  upon  the  subject.  The  many  European 
treaties  which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  pre-existing,  and 
merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it./  All  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception  even 
of  Hijbner  himself,  the  great  cliampion  of  neutral  privileges."  ] 
i  2.  That  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign  being  forcibly 
interposed  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully  commis- 
sioned belligerent  cruiser.^  "  Two  sovereigns  may  miquestionahly 
.  agree,  if  they  think  fit,  as  in  some  late  instances  they  have  agreed, 
by  special  covenant,  that  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed  ships 
along  witli  their  merchant-ships  shall  be  mutually  understood  to 
imply  tliat  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  convoy  of  mcrchanlrships 
inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality ;  and  if  they  consent  to  ac- 
cept this  pledge,  no  third  party  has  a  right  to  quarrel  witli  it,  any 
more  than  any  other  pledge  which  they  may  agree  mutually  to 
accept.  But  surely  no  sovereign  can  legally  compel  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  security  by  mere  force.  ^The  only  security  known  to  the 
law  of  nations  upon  this  subject,  independently  of  all  special  cov- 
enant, is  the  right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised 
by,  those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it.'^ 

/3.  That  ■the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this  right 
is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from  visitation  and 
search.!  "  For  the  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one 
of  the  m.ost  correct  and  certainly  not  the  least  indulgent  of  modern 
professors  of  public  law.  In  book  iii.  c,  7,  sect.  114,  he  expresses 
himself  thus :  —  'On  ne  pent  empScher  le  transport  dcs  cffets  de 
contrebande,  si  I'on  ue  visite  pas  les  vaisseaux  ueutres.  On  est 
done  en  droit  de  les  visiter.  Quelques  nations  puissantes  ont 
refus^  en  diffdrents  temps  de  se  soumettre  a  cette  visite.  Au- 
jourd'hui  un  vaisseau  neutre,  qui  refuseroit  de  souffrir  la  visite,  se 
feroit  condamner  par  cela  seul,  comme  i^tant  de  bonne  prise.' 
Vattel  is  here  to  be  considered  not  as  -a  lawyer  merely  delivering 
an  opinion,  but  as  a  witness  asserting  a  fact^ — the  fact  that  such 
is  the  existing  practice  of  modern  Europe.  Conformably  to  this 
principle,  we  find  in  the  celebrated  French  ordinance  of  1681,  now 
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ill  force,  article  12, '  Tliat  every  vessel  shall  be  good  prize  in  case 
of  resistance  and  combat;'  and  Valiu,  in  his  smaller  Commentary, 
p.  81,  says  expressly,  that,  although  the  expression  is  in  the  con- 
junctive, yet  tliat  the  resistance  alone  is  sufficient.  He  refers  to  the 
Spanish  ordinance,  1718,  evidently  copied  from  it,  in  which  it  is 
expressed  in  the  disjunctive,  '  in  case  of  resistance  or  combat.' 
And  recent  instances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Spain  continues  to  act  upon  this  principle.  The  first 
time  it  occurs  to  my  notice  on  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  institutes  of  our  own  country  respecting  matters  of 
this  nature,  except  what  occurs  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, is  in  tlie  order  of  council,  1664,  art.  12,  which  directs, 
'  That  when  any  ship,  met  withal  by  the  royal  navy  or  otlicr  ship 
commissionated,  shall  fight  or  make  resistance,  the  ship  and  goods 
shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.'  A  simUaf  article  occurs  in  the 
proclamation  of  1672.  I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in  saying,  that 
it  was  the  rule  and  the  undisputed  rule  of  the  British  admiralty. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  rule  may  not  have  been  broken  in  upon,  in 
some  instances,  by  considerations  of  comity  or  of  policy,  by  which 
it  may  be  fit  tliat  the  administration  of  this  species  of  law  should 
be  tempered  in  the  liands  of  those  tribunals  which  have  a  right  to 
entertain  and  apply  them ;  for  no  man  can  deny  that  a  State  may 
recede  from  its  extreme  rights,  and  tliat  its  supreme  councils  arc 
authorized  to  determine  in  what  eases  it  may  be  fi.t  to  do  so,  the 
particular  captor  having,  in  no  case,  any  other  right  and  title  than 
what  the  State  itself  would  possess  under  the-same  facts  of  cap- 
ture. But  I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all  principles  of  reason, 
—  upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel,  —  upon  the  institutes  of 
other  great  maritime  countries,  as  well  as  tliose  of  our  own  coun- 
try, when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  tliat,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as 
now  understood,  a  deliberate  and  continued  resistance  to  search, 
on  the  part  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by 
the  legal  consequence  of  confiscation."  (a)^*^ 

(a)  The  Maria,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  340. 

[2*2  Convoy.  —  The  history  of  the  aubjeut  of  conToy  may  be  staled  thus :  —  Belliger- 
ente  nalairally  tried  to  protect  their  owd  merchantmen,  by  sending  them  under  tlie 
ctiiu^e  of  their  ships  of  war.  The  whole  fleet  being  belligerents  alike,  and  entitled 
alike  to  resist  and  deceive  tJie  common  enemy,  and  alite  subject  to  his  right  of  capture, 
no  objection  could  arise  to  their  attempts  to  escape  it  by  force  or  stratagem.  When 
some  of  the  continental  nations  were  interested  as  neutrals  in  resisting  altogether,  or 
restricting  to  tlie  utmost,  the  right  of  search,  the  device  was  adopted  of  throwing  over 
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§  627.  Tlie  judgment  of  condemnation  pronounced  in     xho 
this  case  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  ''^i^^  °f "" 
entered  into  by  the  Baltic  powers,  in  1800,  which  league  i*^""- 

their  merch(m^vesseIs  the  protection  of  their  own  ships  of  war,  in  the  nature  and 
under  llie  naine  of  "  convoy."  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
by  force  ■  against  all  exercise  of  belligerent  search,  and  on  tlie  ground  tliat  neutrals 
had  tlie  right  to  resist  i(.  The  diplomatic  and  jadicial  history  of  the  subject  shows 
this  to  have  been  tlie  principle  and  the  purpose  avowed.  The  question  first  pre- 
sented was  the  right  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  protect  by  force  his  merchant-vessels 
from  all  belligerent  search.  His  right  to  protect  them  against  it  by  force  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  question  whether  the  belligerent  had  the  right  lo  search  them  if 
there  was  no  convoy  present.  By  the  early  treaties,  several  of  the  powers  agreed  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  a  convoyed  fleet,  and  to  take  the  merchant-vessels 
of  each  other  under  convoy  when  both  were  neutrals ;  and  this  policy  was  carried  out 
by  orders  to  vessels  acting  as  convoy.  Great  Britain  denied  this  right  of  the  neutral 
powers,  and  insisted  on  its  right  of  belligerent  search.  The  ground  taken  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  the  Maria  (Rob.  i.  340),  is  that  "  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  neutral  country,  being  interposed  in  any  manner  of  moral  force,  cannot  legally 
vary  the  rights  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser ; "  and,  in  the  Elsebe, 
(Hob.  iv.  408),  "  The  resistance  being  directed  to  be  given  by  the  sovereign  of  tlie 
neutral  State  aflbrds  no  protection."  But  this  attempt  to  e:)icluile  ail  search  by 
national  protection,  was  abandoned  and  renounced  by  the  parties  to  the  Armed  Isea' 
trality,  after  tlie  battle  of  Copenhagen ;  and  no  question  can  now  e>:ist  that  it  never 
did  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  certainly  does  not  now.  All  the  English 
and  American  publicists,  without  exception,  deny  it.  The  autlior  asserts  a  right  of 
search  'against  convoy  in  the  test;  and  Kent  says  (i.  164),  "Every  belligerent  power 
.  .  .  has  a  right  to  insist  on  the  only  security  known  to  the  law  of  nations  on  thia 
sul^ect,  —  the  right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  making  it.  ...  A  merchant-vessel  has  no  right  to  say  for  itself,  and  an 
armed  vessel  has  no  right  to  say  for  it,  Uiat  it  will  not  submit  to  visitation  and  search, 
or  to  be  carried  into  a  proximate  court  for  judicial  inquiry."  Judge  Story  said,  in 
the  Kereide  (Crancb,  ix.  438),  that  the  neutral,  "  in  relation  to  his  commerce,  is  bound 
to  submit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  and  cannot  lawfully  adopt  any  measures 
whose  direct  object  is  to  withdraw  that  commerce  from  the  most  liberal  and  accurate 
search,  without  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent,  of  superior  force,"  Dr. 
Woolsey,  generally  tender  towards  neutral  rights,  says,  "  On  the  ground  of  justice, 
this  right  [to  protect  from  search  by  convoy]  cannot  be  Jiefended."  j§  192.)  (See 
also  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  338.  Manning's  Intern.  Law,  360.  Wildman's 
Intern.  Law,  ii.  1^4.)  Although  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Prussia  in 
1785,  which  soon  enpired  by  its  terms  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  92),  seems  to  look  to  an 
agreement  to  resist  all  search  of  convoyed  vessels,  no  other  treaty  of  the  United 
States  is  of  that  character,  and  the  government  has  never,  by  any  national  act,  at- 
tempted to  deny  the  right,  as  matter  of  international  law. 

Another  ground  taken  by  the  same  continental  nations  was,  tha      dm        g   h 
right  of  search,  the  belligerent,  in  exercising  it,  must  lake  the  word  ot  mm 

of  the  convoying  vessel,  aa  a  substitute  for  actual  search.     This  grounil  h  d  al 
been  taken  before  by  some  rmtions  which  had  not  gone  the  length       d  g  l3ie 

right  of  search.  The  obligation  of  the  cruiser  to  accept  the  word  o  h  fS  n 
lieu  of  all  search,  was  insisted  on  as  a  duty  which,  under  the  iaw  h 

neutral  could  secure  by  force.    Accordingly,  if  tlie  belligerent  insisted  on  more  than 
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was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  the  points  in 
controversy  between  those  powers  and  Great  Britain  were  finally 
adjusted  by  tho  convention  of  5th  June,  1801.     By  the  4th  article 

the  word  of  the  offioer,  the  convoying  vessels  were  directed  to  resist ;  and,  of  course, 
resistance  being  claimed  as  a  right,  the  vessels  convoyed  could  join  in  it.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  claim  showa  that  wliat  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  exercise  of 
an  admitted  right  of  search,  must  be  matter  of  comity  and  arrangement,  and  tliat  it 
cannot  be  of  strict  right  that  the  word  of  the  officer  should  be  implicitly  received. 
Still  less  could  it  be  pretended  that  such  was  the  law  of  nations,  i.e.,  tlie  setlled  prac- 
tice of  nations.  It  was  upon  this  chtim  that  the  second  Armed  Neutrality,  that  of 
1800,  placed  itself.  This  claim  fell  with  that  Armed  Neutrality,  and  was  renounced 
in  the  treaty  of  Jane  17,  1801.  It  has  been  denied  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  nations  by 
all  the  British  and  American  publicists.  (See  Whealon  in  Uie  text.  Kent's  Comm- 
i.  154r-7.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  192.  Halleck's  Intern,  taw,  613-619.  Phillimore, 
Intern.  Law,  Jii.  §  888.  M^ming's  Intern.  Law,  360.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  124. 
Judge  Siory  in  the  Nereide,  Cranch,  ix.  438.)  A  little  consideration  will  show  how 
uneatislactory  the  assurance  of  the  convoying  officer  must  be.  The  object  of  searching 
ostensible  neutrals  is  to  get  evidence  —  ( 1 )  Whether  they  are  bond  _fide  neutrals,  and 
their  cargoes  not  enemy  property,  either  actual  or  constructive ;  (2)  Whetlier,  if  neu- 
tral, they  are  carrying  contraband ;  (8)  Whether  Oiey  are  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  way  of  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches  for  the  enemy ;  (4)  Whether 
they  are  sailing  in  prosecution  of  an  intent  to  break  blockade.  To  aatisty  these 
questJouE,  it  is  allowable  and  sometimes  necessary,  not  only  to  examine  papers,  but 
to  inspect  the  vessels,  the  cargoes,  and  persons  on  board,  so  as  to  get  light  upon  the 
actual  destination  of  the  vessel,  beyond  what  is  ostensible,  npon  (he  actual  place  of  its 
departure,  and  the  continuous  or  ultimate  destination  of  cargo  or  persons  oh  board, 
beyond  even  an  actual  proximate  neutral  destination ;  to  probe  hostile  titles,  interest, 
and  liens,  nationality  of  person,  and  personal  knowledge  of  a  blockade,  &c.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  as  to  each  vessel,  whether  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  capture  for  any  of 
these  causes,  is  one  mixed  of  law  and  fact.  Of  what  value  to  the  belligerent  is  the 
word  of  the  ofBcer  in  command  of  the  convoy?  What  does  or  can  he  know  of  these 
fticts,  as  to  each  vessel  ?  What  are  his  opinions  of  the  law  upon  the  facts  which 
he  does  know  !  Is  the  belligerent  to  take  his  law  as  well  as  his  facts  ^  His  word  is 
not  to  fects,  but,  like  the  general  verdict  of  the  jury  in  criminal  trials,  is  on  the  hiw 
and  fects  In  a  complex  proposition.  His  word  is  simply  that  he  knows  of  no  enemy's 
interests  in  the  vessels  or  cargoes,  no  contraband,  no  unlawful  enterprise,  no  attempt 
to  break  blockade,  &c. ;  or  rather,  in  fact,  it  is  this  :  "  So  tkr  as  1  know  the  fects,  and 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  law,  there  are  no  such  causes  for  capture."  It 
may  almost  be  presumed  that  he  will  not  know  tho  law  adequately,  and  that  he  will 
be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  facts.  He  may  have  succeeded  to  the  command,  since  the 
vessels  joined  the  convoy.  What  examination  has  been  made  anywhere,  on  which 
his  statement  can  be  reasonably  based  1  Nations  may,  as  matter  of  comity  or  policy, 
agree  revocably  to  lake  an  officer's  general  word  in  Ueu  of  seareh ;  but  it  is  not  an 
obligation  of  law  to  be  supported  by  force. 

It  is  true  that  certain  continental  writers  have  contended  tbr  this  obligation  of  the 
belligerent,  as  being  international  law.  But  it  may  be  said  of  most  of  these  writers, 
as  Mr.  Halleck  says  of  Hautefeuille  in  this  connection;  "It  must,  however,  he  remem- 
bered, that  he  attempts  to  represent  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  international  law,  rather 
than  what  that  law  rtalli/  is  at  tjhe  present  time  ; "  or,  as  might  be  added,  "  what,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  it  ought  to  be."  According  to  some  of  the  contijienlal  autiiors,  this 
694 
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of  this  convention,  the  right  of  search  as  to  merchant  vessels  sail- 
ing under  neutral  convoy  was  modified,  hy  limiting  it  to  public 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  excluding  private  armed 

word  of  the  officer  should  be  received  as  to  the  vessels  of  his  own  nation  under  his 
protection,  as  Martens,  Eaynevai,  Riiiber,  Heffler,  Masse,  and  Ortolan.  Of  these, 
Eaynevai  and  Ortolan  concede  that,  if  the  belligerent  cruiser  makes  known  lo  the 
convoying  vessel  that  he  has  evidence  against  certain  of  his  vessels,  it  is  tlie  duty  of 
the  convoying  officer  to  maite  inquiries,  in  concert  with  the  cruiser,  as  to  the  allega- 
tions. Hriutefeuille,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  merely  a  moral  obligation  on  the  con- 
voying officers  to  males  sure  of  hiH  own  statements  ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  do  that 
alone,  and  in  such  way  as  he  shall  see  fit.  (Rayneval,  De  !a  Liberte  des  Mers,  torn,  1. 
cb.  18.  Kliiber,  §  293.  Mass6,  Droit  Comm.  liv.  ii.  eh.  3,  §  9.  Ortolan,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7. 
Hefller,  §  170.    Hautefeuille,  Des  Nat.  Neutr,  tit.  2,  ch.  8.) 

On  the  subject  of  convoy,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  silent;  and  so  were  the  orders 
of  the  belligerent  nations  daring  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  of  1852  and  1859,  and 
the  Ameritmn  civil  war,  except  tliat  a  French  order  of  1854  required  its  officers  to 
take  the  written  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  and,  if  tliat  sliould  not 
be  saUstactory,  to  permit  him  to  make  Ms  own  visit  aai  search.  Tlie  United  States, 
by  many  of  its  treaties,  has  agreed  that  the  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy 
shall  be  sufficient.  Such  provisions  are  in  Uie  expired  treaty  with  France  of  1800, 
and  in  the  treaties  with  the  Netherlaads  in  J782,  Prussia  in  1799,  and  with  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Pern,  Chili,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  between  1824  and  1852.  (U.  S.  Laws, 
Tiii.)  By  the  European  treaty  of  17th  June,  1801,  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
eecond  Armed  Neutrality,  special  arrangements  were  provided  aa  to  the  mode  of 
search.  The  convoying  vessel  was  to  hare  the  papers  of  all  the  vessels  on  board ;  and 
they  were  first  to  be  examined  there;  if  not  satis&ctory  lo  the  visiting  vessel,  tlie 
search  of  the  vessels  was  lo  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  tonvoy ;  and, 
if  tiiat  was  stili  unsalisfiictory,  the  suspected  vessel  might  be  taken  to  a  proximate  port 
of  the  beiUgerent  for  judicial  inquiry. 

This  history  of  practices,  conventions,  and  opinions  is  enough  to  show  that  inter- 
national law  does  not  prohibit  search  of  convoyed  vessels,  nor  substitute  the  word  of 
the  commander  fi>r  actual  search. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  sailing  under  neutral  convoy  1  On  that,  there  has 
been  no  directjudicial  decision  in  the  United  Slates,  The  Bridsh  decisions  have  been 
consistent  with  each  other.  Assuming  the  right  to  seareh  vessels  under  neutral 
convoy  as  a  right  by  international  law,  the  law  does  not  presume  that  the  neutral 
sovereign  intends  lo  resist  or  impair  a  helligereut  right ;  and  the  courts  do  not  hold 
that  tlie  mere  sailing  under  sach  convoy  is  evidence  of  an  intent  to  resist  or  obstruct 
seardi.  In  the  Maria  (Rob.  i.  840),  the  neutral  convoy  had  instructions  to  resist  search, 
and  carried  out  the  instructions,  yielding  only  to  superior  force;  and  it  was  held 
as  proved,  tliat  tlie  merchant-vessels  sailed  under  the  convoy  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting search.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  resistance  by  tlie  convoy  was  held 
to  involve  the  merchant-vessels,  and  to  require  their  condemnation.  In  the  Elsebe 
(Rob.  iv.  483),  this  rule  was  affirmed.  Judge  Story,  in  the  Nereide,  in  the  course  of 
his  reasoning,  says,  that,  if  a  neutral  "  resists  the  exercise  of  a  lawliil  right,  or  if,  with 
a  mew  to  it,  he  takes  the  protection  of  an  armed  neutral  convoy,  he  is  treated  as  an 
enemy;"  and  Kent  says, "  The  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent 
or  neutral  convoy,  for  the  purjiose  of  resisting  search,  is  a  violation  of  neutrality." 
it  farther  than  the  decisions;  tor  Sir 
0  the  question  whether  thei?e  had  been  a 
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Subject  to  this  modification,  the  pretension  of  resisting 
by  means  of  convoy  tlie  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  search 
was  surrendered  by  Russia  and  tlie  otiier  northern  powers,  and 
various  regulations  were  provided  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  tliat 
right  to  the  injury  of  neutral  commerce.  As  has  already  been 
observed,  the  object  of  this  treaty  is  expressly  declared  by  the 
contracting  parties,  in  its  preamble,  to  be  the  settlement  of  the 
differences  which  had  grown  out  of  the  armed  neutrality  by  "  an 
invariable  determination  of  their  principles  upon  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality in  tlieir  application  to  their  respective  monarchies.  The  8th 
article  also  provides  that  "  the  principles  and  measures  adopted 
by  the  present  act  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  ail  the  maritime 
wars  in  which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the 
other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations  shaU  consequently  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  and  sliall  sen'e  as  a  constant  rule  for  the 
Contracting  parties  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,"  (a) 

Foii^ibie  §  528,  In  the  case  of  The  Maria,  the  resistance  of  the 
w  tti^tne-  convoying  ship  was  held  to  be  a  resistance  of  tlie  whole 
my  mftaier.  flggj  ^f  merchant  vcsscIs  Under  convoy,  and  subjected  the 
whole  to  confiscation.  Tliis  was  a  case  of  neutral  property  con- 
demned for  an  attempted  resistance  by  a  neutral  armed  vessel  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  by  a  lawfully 
commissioned  belligerent  criiiser.  But  the  forcible  resistance  by 
an  enemy  master  will  not,  in  general,  affect  neiitral  property  laden 
on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  vessel ;  for  an  attempt  on  his  part 
to  rescue  his  vessel  from  the  possession  of  the  captor,  is  nothing 
more  than  tlie  hostile  act  of  a  hostile  person,  who  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make  such  an  attempt.  '*  If  a  neutral  master,"  says  Sir 
W.  Scott,  "  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  search, 

iono  ^Sife  abandonment  of  the  original  intention  with  which  the  yessel  lodli  convoy,  and 
being  satisfied  that  there  was  only  a  yielding  to  a  present  supcnor  force,  he  decided 
that  there  was  nut  such  an  abandonment,  without  deciding  whether,  if  there  had  been 
an  abandonment,  the  &ct  of  having  sailed  with  such  an  intent,  under  convoy  so 
inatructed,  would  still  have  been  conclusive  ag^st  the  vessel,]  —  D, 

(a)  The  question  arising  out  of  the  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  gave  rise  to  eev- 
eral  instructive  polemic  essays.  The  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  was  attacked  by 
Professor  J.  F.  W".  Selilegel,  of  Copenhagen,  in  a  treatise  on  the  visitation  of  neutral 
ships  under  convoy,  transl.  London,  1801 ;  and  vindicated  by  Dr.  Croke  in  "  Re- 
marks on  M.  Schleyel's  Work,"  1801.  See  also  "  Letters  of  Sulpicius  on  the  North- 
em  Confederacy,"  London,  181)1,  "  Substance  of  (lie  Speech  of  Lord  Granville  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  13,  IBOl,"  London,  1802.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
g90-120. 
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he  violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed  upo'ii  liim  by  tlie  law  of  nations, 
to  submit  to  search,  and  to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  property 
of  the  ship  or  cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  this  obligation  by  a  recur- 
rence to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  property 
of  his  owner ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend  also  to  the  whole  prop- 
erty intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  rights  of  war.  Witli  an  enemif 
'master,  the  case  is  very  different ;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an 
act  on  his  part  —  lupum,  auribits  tmeo ,  and  if  he  can  withdraw  him- 
self he  has  a  right  so  to  do."  («) 

§  529.  The  question  how  far  a  neutral  merchant  has  a  Right  of 
right  to  lade  his  goods  on  board  an  armed  enemy  vessel,  ca'^'w!*" 
and  how  far  his  property  is  involved  in  tlie  consequences  ^^'"i,™ 
of  resistance  by  the  enemy  master,  was  agitated  both  in  ™y  vessel. 
the  British  and  American  prize  courts,  during  the  last  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  a  case  adjudged  by  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1815,  it  was  determined, 
tliat  a  neutral  had  a  riglit  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on  board 
a  beUigcreiit  armed  merchant  ship,  without  forfeiting  his  neutral 
character,  unless  he  actually  concurred  and  participated  in  the 
enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture,  (a)  Contemporaneously 
with  this  decision  of  the  American  court,  Sir  W.  Scott  held  di- 
rectly tlie  contrary  doctrine,  and  decreed  salvage  for  the  recapture 
of  neutral  Portuguese  property,  previously  taken  by  an  American 
cruiser  from  on  board  an  armed  British  vessel,'  upon  the  ground 
that  the  American  prize  courts  might  justly  have  condemned  the 
property.  (6)  Li  reviewing  its  former  decision,  in  a  subsequent 
case  adjudged  in  1818,  the  American  court  confirmed  it;  and, 
alluding  to  the  decisions  in  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
stated,  that  if  a  similar  case  should  again  occur  in  that  court,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  American  court  should  in  the  mean  time  have 
reached  the  learned  judge,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  acknowl- 
e<^e  that  tlie  danger  of  condemnation  in  the  United  States  courts 
was  not  as  great  as  he  had  imagined.  In  determining  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  the  American  court  distinguished  it  both  from 
tliose  where  neutral  vessels  were  condemned  for  the  unneutral  act 
of  the  convoying  vessel,  and  those  where  neutral  vessels  had  been 

(a)  The  Catherina  Elizabeth,  IJoMneon's  Adm.  Rep.  v.  232. 
[a]  The  Nereide,  Ciaceh's  Rep.  is.  888. 
{b)  The  raony,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  448. 
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condemned  for  placing  themselves  under  enemy's  convoy.  With 
regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  it  was  well  known  that  they 
originated  in  the  capture  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  at  the  time  when 
Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  throw  down  the  glove  to  all  the 
world,  on  the  contested  principles  of  the  northern  maritime  con- 
federacy. But,  independently  of  this,  there  Were  several  consid- 
erations which  presented  an  obvious  distinction  between  both 
cli^sea  of  cases  and  that  under  consideration.  A  convoy  was  an' 
association  for  a  hostile  object.  In  undertaking  it,  a  State  spreads 
over  the  merchant  vessels  an  immunity  from  search  which  belongs 
only  to  a  national  ship ;  and  by  joining  a  convoy,  every  individual 
vessel  puts  off  her  pacific  character,  and  undertakes  for  the  dis- 
,  charge  of  duties  which  belong  only  to  the  military  marine.  If, 
then,  the  association  be  voluntary,  the  neutral,  hi  suffering  the 
fate  of  the  entire  convoy,  has  only  to  regret  liis  own  folly  in 
wedding  his  fortune  to  theirs ;  or  if  involved  in  the  resistance 
of  the  convoying  ship,  he  shares  the  fate  to  which  the  leader  of 
his  own  choice  is  liable  in  case  of  capture,  (e)  ^ 

(c)  The  Atalanta,  Wlioaton's  Rep.  iji,  40!». 

P*  Neutral  Goods  in  Ariafd  Enemy  Merchantmai.  —  The  author  has  fiiiled  li>  notice 
the  fiict  lliat,  in  the  Nereide,  the  court  waa  divided,  —  three  judges  against  two,  and 
that  Judge  Story  gave  an  elaborate  dissenting,  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
opinion  \a  cited  by  Wildman  as  if  it  were  the  decision  of  the  court.  It  is  further  to 
be  observed,  that  the  court  consisted  of  seven  judges ;  of  whom,  two  did  not  sit  in 
the  case;  two  sustained  the  general  princi]>le  infiivor  of  the  neutral  sliipper;  two  eus- 
tainei  the  general  principle  against  him ;  and  the  mjuority  for  restiturion  was  obtained 
by  the  course  of  Judge  Johnson,  who  went  a.  good  deal  upon  peculiar  grounds  and  on 
the  speital  cireumstances,  as  he  more  fully  explained  afterwards  in  bis  opinion  in  the 
ease  ot  the  Atalanta  ( Wheaton,'  iii.  417).  The  opnions  in  the  Nereide  of  those  two  mas- 
ters oi  intemational  law,  Marshall  and  Story,  oarefUlly  written  out  by  themselves, 
after  arguments  tiy  tlie  tnost  eminent  counsel,  Pinkney  and  Emmett,  —  which  profes- 
sional traditiono  place  among  the  foremost  of  forensic  successes,  —  are  remarkable 
instances  of  the  application  of  original  power  to  the  cxaminaflon  of  general  principles 
ot  law  and  the  natural  presumptions  from  fects.  In  Judge  Story's  Life,  vol,  i.  p.  256,  is 
a  letter,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I  have  been  lately  engaged  in  drawing  up  my  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  esse  of  the  Nereide.  I  have  now  completed  it;  and  never,  in  my 
whole  life,  was  I  more  entirely  satisfied  that  the  court  were  wrong  in  their  judg- 
ment" The  opinion  of  jurists  has  been  about  as  much  divided  as  that  of  the  court. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Atalanta,  where  the  decision  of  the 
Hereide  was  re-affirmed,  Judge  Johnson  gave  hia  adherence  to  tlie  general  principle 
on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Nereide,  had  been  based.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  tlie  Nereide,  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
under  enemy  convoy,  upon  which  the  minority  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress-  The  deci- 
sion stands  upon  this  principle ;  viz.,  that,  when  belligerents  accorded  to  neutrals  the 
right  to  transport  their  goods  in  belligerent  vessels,  they  waived  whatever  of  advan- 
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§  530.    The  Banish  government  issued,  in  1810,  an     Neutral 
ordinance   relating   to   captures,  which   declared   to  be  deHnem'J^'s 
good  and  lawful  prize  "  such  vessels  as,  notwithstand-  y" tocip^ " 
ing  tlicir  flag  is  considered  neutral,  as  well  with  regard  '™*- 

tage  for  cupture  or  search  they  would  have  poseeesed  over  the  same  goods  in  neutra] 
vesaeis ;  and  incurred  the  disadvantage,  whatever  it  may  be,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  trelligerent  vessel  has  llie  right,  and  mnst  be  expected  to,  avoid  and  resist  capture 
and  search  alili^,  by  all  means  of  force  or  stratagem  in  Its  power ;  and  that  it  is  in  vatn 
to  say  now  that  the  neutral  is  in  fiiult  and  liable  to  condemnation,  becatiae  the  car- 
rier of  his  goods,  being  armed,  is  the  hetter  able  to  effectuate  his  right  to  defeat 
search  or  capture.  As  the  belligerent  carrier  is  the  sulgect  of  capture,  from  the  feet 
that  he  is  an  enemy,  witliout  any  other  proof  being  necessary,  and  a  yielding  by  him 
to  visit  and  search  of  his  cargo  would  be  in  fact  a  surrender  of  his  vessel  to  capture, 
the  according  1o  the  neutral  of  a  right  to  send  his  cargo  in  a  vessel  in  that  predica- 
ment must  be  held  to  be  a  waiver  by  the  belligerent  of  his  right  t«  an  unresisted  and 
uneluded  search.  It  is,  in  truth,  with  the  belligerent,  a  captm^  of  the  vessel  hy  force 
of  war,  or  it  is  nothing  ;  and,  in  case  of  suth  capture,  the  neutral  goods  are  restored, 
if  the  shipper  has  done  no  more  than  the  act  of  aeniiing  them  in  such  vessel.  If  he 
baa  taken  active  part  in  aiding  In  the  resistance,  his  case  may  stand  in  a  diflereaC 
position. 

Judge  Story,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  for  the  condemnation  on  two  grounds, 
— Jirst,  that  the  shipper  had  atipalated  for  enemy  convoy,  was  actually  sailing  under  it 
until  just  before,  and  was  seeking  to  regain  it  at  the  time  of,  capture.  The  sailing  by 
a,  neutial  under  enemy  convoy,  he  regards  aj  a  joint  enterprise  for  tlie  benefit  of  both, 
in  which  each  assists  the  other  against  Che  opposite  belligerent,  by  signals,  stratagem, 
and  force,  to  the  injury  of  that  belligerent's  right  of  search  and  capture  aJike,  and 
will  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  neutral  for  an  unneutral  act;  sfcond,  he  defines  the 
right  of  the  neutral  to  send  goods  in  enemy  ships  to  bo  simply  no  more  than  this, — 
that  the  fact  of  his  goods  being  found  in  such  a  ship  does  nut  taint  them  with  hostility. 
The  goods  stand  or  fell  upon  their  own  character.  If  they  are  bond  fide,  neutral,  and 
are  involved  in  no  illegal  act,  they  are  restored;  but,  though  neutral,  tliey  wiU  he 
condemned  if  so  involved.  And  he  contends  that,  if  the  neutral  voluntarily  and  know- 
ingly places  them  in  the  custody  of  an  enemy  who  is  anned  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
or  capturing  the  visiting  belligerent,  as  the  fortune  of  war  may  turn,  and  contributes,  by 
freight  if  no  otherwise,  to  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  he  cannot,  if  resistance  is  actually 
made  and  fails,  claim  the  protection  of  his  bare  neutral  nalionaliQ>  against  the  captors. 
But,  in  the  ease  before  him,  he  added  the  facts  which  he  considered  proved  by  the 
evidence,  as  still  further  coloring  the  unneutral  conduct,  and  making  it  a  difierent  case 
from  that  of  a  casual  shipper  in  general  ship.  He  says,  "\  cannot  bring  my  mind  to 
believe  that  a  neutFal  can  chartor  an  armed  enemy  ship,  and  victual  and  man  her  with 
an  enemy  crew  (for,  though  furnished  directly  hy  the  owner,  they  are,  in  effect,  paid 
and  supported  by  the  charterer),  with  the  avowed  knowledge  and  necessary  intent  that 
she  should  resist  every  enemy  ;  that  he  can  take  on  board  hostile  shipments  on  freights, 
commissions,  and  profits  ;  tliat  he  can  stipulate  expressly  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
enemy  convoy,  and  navigate,  during  the  voyage,  mider  its  guns  and  protection ;  that 
he  can  be  the  entire  projector  and  conductor  of  the  voyage,  and  co-operate  in  all  the 
plans  of  the  general  owner  of  the  vessel  to  render  resistance  to  search  secure  and  effec- 
tual ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  conduct,  by  the  law  of  nations  may  shelter  his 
property  from  confiscation,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  an  inofiensive  neutral.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  conduct  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  good 
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to  Great  Britain  aa  the  powers  at  war  with  the  same  nation,  still, 
either  iu  the  Atlantic  or  Baltic,  have  mide  uio  of  English  con 
voy."  Under  this  ordinance,  many  Americui  neutral  Tcsseli  ■were 
captured,  and,  with  their  cargoes,  condemned  m  the  Dinish  puze 
courts  for  offending  against  its  provisions.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  suhaequently  took  place  between  the  American 
and  Danish  governments  -respecting  the  legality  of  these  condem- 
nations, the  principlesi  upon  which  the  ordinance  was  grounded 
were  questioned  by  the  United  States  government,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  established  rules  of  international  law.  It  was  insisted 
that  the  jinze  ordinances  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  other  particular 
State,  could  not  make  or  alter  the  general  law  of  nations,  nor 
introduce  a  new  rule  binding  on  neutral  powers.  The  right  of 
the  Danish  monarch  to  legislate  for  his  own  subjects  and  his  own 
tribunals  was  incontestable ;  but  before  his  edicts  could  operate 
upon  foreigners  carrying  on  their  commerce  upon  the  seas,  which 
are  the  common  property  of  all  nations,  it  must  bo  shown  that 
they  were  conformable  to  the  law  by  which  all  are  bound.  It  waa, 
however,  unnecessary  to  suppose  that,  in  issuing  these  instruc- 
tions to  its  cruiser^,  the  Danish  government  intended  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  merely  to  lay  down  rules  of  decision  for  its  own 
tribunals,  conformable  to  what  that  government  understood  to  be 
just  principles  of  public  law.  But  the  observation  became  im- 
portant when  it  was  considered,  that  the  law  of  nations  nowhere 
existed  in  the  written  code  accessible  to  all,  and  to  whose  authority 
all  deferred ;  and  that  the  present  question  regarded  the  application 
of  a  principle  (to  say  the  least)  of  doubtful  authority,  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  neutral  property  for  a  supposed  offence  committed,  not 
by  the  owner,  but  by  his  agent  the  master,  without  the  knowledge 
or  orders  of  the  owner,  under  a  belligerent  edict,  retrospective  in 
its  operation,  because  unknown  to-those  whom  it  was  to  affect. 

Captures  §  531.  TJie  principle  laid  down  in  the  ordinance,  as 
Danish  or-  Interpreted  by  the  Danish  tribunals,  was,  that  the  fact-of 
djnance  of  jjaving  navigated  under  enemy's  convoy  is,  per  se,  a  justi- 
Se  u^t^  fiable  cause,  not  of  capture  merely,  but  of  condemnation 
Staws.         in  the  courts  of  tlie  other  belligerent ;  and  that,  without 

Mih  of  a  friend,  and  unites  ail  the  qualities  of  the  most  odious  hostility.  It  wears  the 
habilimenls  of  neutraUty  only  when  the  sword  and  the  armor  of  an  enemy  become 
oeeless  for  defence."  To  the  argument  from  the  fact  that  the  armed  enemy  vessel 
had  no  commiBsion  or  letter  of  marque,  the  learned  judge  answered  (hat  those  were 
matters  entirely  between  that  vessel  and  her  own  government,]  — D. 
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inquiring  into  the  proofs  of  proprietary  interest,  or  the  circiim.- 
staoces  and  motives  under  wliieh  the  captured  vessel  had  joined 
the  convoy,  or  into  the  legality  of  the  voyage,  or  the  innocence  of 
her  conduct  in  other  respects.  A  belligereut  pretension  so  harsh, 
apparently  so  new,  and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  before 
it  could  be  assented  to  by  the  neutral  States,  must  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  by  the  authority  of  tlie  writers  on  public  law,  or 
shown  to  be  countenanced  by  tlie  usage  of  nations.  Not  one  of 
the  numerous  expounders  of  that  law  even  mentioned  it ;  no  belli- 
gerent nation  had  ever  before  acted  upon  it ;  and  still  less  could 
it  be  asserted  that  any  neutral  nation  had  ever  acquiesced  in  -it. 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  had  contended  that  a  neutral  State  had 
no  right  to  resist  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  claim  of  visitation 
and  search  by  means  of  convoys  connsting  of  i(k  ovm  ships  of  war. 
But  tlie  records  even  of  tlic  British  courts  of  admiralty  might  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  precedent  to  support  the  principle  main- 
tained by  Denmark,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  sailed  under  a 
belligerent  convoy  is,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  eircumstances, 
conclusive  cause  of  condemnation. 

§  532.  The  American  vessels  in  question  were  engaged  ^^J''?°" 
in  their  accustomed  lawful  trade,  between  Russia  and  American 
the  United  States ;  they  were  unarmed,  and  made  no  er. 
resistance  to  the  Danish  cruisers ;  they  were  captured  on  the 
return  voyage,  after  having  passed  up  tiie  Baltic  and  been  sub- 
jected to  examination  by  the  Danish  cruisers  and  authorities ; 
and  were  condemned  under  aii  edict  which  was  unknown,  and 
consequently,  as  to  them,  did  not  exist  when  tliey  sailed  from 
Cronstadt,  and  wlueh,  unless  it  could  be  strictly  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  must  be  considered 
as  an  unauthorized  measure  of  retrospeetive  legislation.  To  visit 
upon  neutral  merchants  and  mariners  extremely  penal  conse- 
quences from  an  act,  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  to  be 
innocent  at  the  time,  and  which  is  not  pretended  to  be  forbidden 
by  a  single  treaty  or  writer  upon  public  law,  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  or  even  by  the  practice  of  any  one  belligerent,  or  the 
acquiescence  of  any  one  neutral  State,  must  require  something 
more  than  a  mere  resort  to  the  supposed  analogy  of  other  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  international  law,  but  from  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  deduce  that  now  in  question  as  a  corollary. 

Being  found  in  company  "with  an  enemy's  convoy  might,  indeed, 
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furnish  a  presumption  that  the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  belonged 
to  the  enemy,  in  the  same  manner  as  goods  taken  in  an  enemy's 
vessel  are  presumed  to  be  enemy's  property  until  the  contrary  is 
proved  ;  but  this  presumption  is  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions 
called  presumptiones  juris  et  de  Jure,  which  are  held  to  be  con- 
clusive upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  controvert. 
It  is  a  sliglit  presumption  only,  which  will  readily  yield  to  coun- 
tervailing proof.  One  of  the  proofs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  negotiator,  ought  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  prize 
tribunal  to  countervail  this  presumption,  would  have  been  evidence 
that  the  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  convoy ;  or  that 
slie  had  joined  it,  not  to  protect  herself  from  examination  by  Dan- 
ish cruisers,  but  against  others,  whose  notorious  conduct  and 
avowed  principles  render  it  certain,  that  captures  by  them  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  condemnation.  It  followed,  then,  that 
the  simple  fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could 
be  considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
captors  in  sending  in  tlie  captured  vessel  for  further  examina- 
tion, but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive  ground  of  confis- 
cation. 

Indeed  it  was  not  perceived  how  it  could  be  so  considered,  upon 
the  mere  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the  belli- 
gerent pretension  of  visitation  and  search,  by  a  State,  which,  when 
neutral,  had  asserted  the  right  of  protecting  its  private  commerce 
against  beUigereut  visitation  and  search  by  armed  convoys  of  its 
own  public  ships. 

The  HTRU-  §  533.  Nor  could  the  consistency  of  the  Danish  gov- 
Americaa  ^  cmmcnt,  in  tliis  respect,  be  vindicated,  by  assuming  a 
X'^"con-  distinction  between  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Denmark, 
Umed.  when  neutral,  against  Great  Britain,  from  that  which  she 
sought,  as  a  belligerent,  to  enforce  against  America,  Why  was  it 
that  navigating  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral  ship  of  war  was 
deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of  condemnation  ?  It  was  because  it 
tended  to  impede  and  defeat  the  belligerent  right  of  search  —  to 
render  every  attempt  to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of 
violence  —  to  disturb  the  peace,  of  the  world,  and  to  witlidraw 
from  tlie  proper  forum  the  determination  of  such  controversies 
by  forcibly  preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  sailing  in  company  with  a  helligerent 
convoy  had  no  such  effect ;  being  an  enemy,  the  belligerent  had 
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a  right  to' resist.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  under  his  convoy 
could  not  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  that  resistance, 
because  they  were  neutral,  and  had  not  actually  participated  in 
the  resistance.  They  could  no  more  be  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  a  resistance  by  the  belligerent,  which  is  his  own  lawful 
act,  than  is  the  neutral  shipper  of  goods  on  board  a  belligerent 
vessel  for  tlio  resistance  of  the  master  of  that  vessel,  or  the  owner 
of  neutral  goods  foimd  in  a  belligerent  fortress  for  the  conse- 
quences of  its  resistance. 

The  right  of  capture. in  war  extends  only  to  things  actually 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  such  as  are  considered  as  construc- 
tively belonging  to  him,  because  talien  in  a  trade  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war,  such  as  contraband  property  taken  in  breach  of 
blockade,^  and  other  analogous  cases;  but  the  property  now  in 
question  was  neither  constructively  nor  actually  the  property  of 
the  enemy  of  Denmark,  It  was  not  pretended  tliat  it  was  actually 
his  property,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  to  have  been  construct- 
ively his.  If,  indeed,  these  American  vessels  had  been  armed ;  if 
they  had  thus  contributed  to  augment  the  force  of  the  belligerent 
convoy ;  or  if  they  had  actually  participated  in  battle  with  tlie 
Danish  cruisers,  —  they  would  justly  have  fallen  by  the  fate  of 
war,  and  the  voice  of  the.  American  government  would  never 
have  been  raised  in  their  favor.  But  they  were,  in  fact,  un- 
armed merchantmen;  and  far  from  m  leas  ig  tie  force  of  the 
British  convoying  squadron,  their  j  i  ctioi  te  le  1  to  weaken  it 
by  expanding  the  sphere  of  its  protect  g  1  ity  and  instead  of 
participating  in  the  enemy's  resistance  i  fa  t  tl  ere  was  no  battle 
and  no  resistance,  and  tlie  merchant  vessels  feU  a  defenceless  prey 
to  the  assailants. 

§  534.  The  illegality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  xhs  argu- 
masters,  for  which  the  property  of  their  owners  had  been  American"'* 
confiscated,  must  then  be  sought  for  in  a  higher  source,  '^?™""=- 
and  must  be  referred  back  to  the  circumstance  of  their  '"""f'- 
joining  the  convoy.  But  why  should  this  circumstance  be  consid- 
ered illegal,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  a  neutral  taking  shelter  in 
a  belligerent  port,  or  under  the  guns  of  a  belligerent  fortress  which 
is  subsequently  invested  and  taken  ?  The  neutral  cannot,  indeed, 
seek  to  escape  from  visitation   and  search   by  unlawful  means, 

[^"  This  should  doubtless  read,  "  conWa&and  property,  or  property  taken  in  breach 
of  blockade."]— D. 
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eitlier  of  force  or  fraud ;  but  if,  by  the  use  of  any  lawful  and 
innocent  means,  he  may  escape,  what  is  to  binder  his  resorting  to 
such  means,  for  the  purpose  of  avoidbig  a  proceeding  so  vexar 
tious  ?  The  belligerent  eimisors  and  prize  courts  bad  not  always 
been  so  moderate  and  just  as  to  render  it  desirable  for  the  neutral 
voluntarily  to  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  being  examined  and 
judged  by  them.  Upon  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  justice  was 
administered  promptly,  impartially,  and  purely  in  the  prize  tri- 
bunals of  Denmark,  the  American  shipmasters  could  have  had  no 
motive  to  avoid  an  examination  by  Danjsh  cruisers,  since  their 
proofs  of  property  were  clear,  their  voyages  lawful,  and  they  were 
not  conscious  of  being  exposed  to  tlie  slightest  hazard  of  con- 
demnation iu  these  tribunals.  Indeed,  some  of  these  vessels  had 
been  examined  on  their  voyage  up  the  Baltic,  and  acquitted  by  the 
Danish  courts  of  admiralty.  Why,  then,  should  a  guilty  motive 
be  imputed  to  them,  when  their  conduct  could  be  more  naturally 
explained  by  an  innocent  one  ?  Surely,  in  the  multiplied  ravages 
to  which  neutral  commerce  was  then  exposed  on  every  sea,  from 
the  sweeping  decrees  of  confiscation  fulminated  by  the  great  bel- 
ligerent powers,  the  conduct  of  tliese  parties  might  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they  meant 
to  resist  or  even  to  evade  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights  of 
Denmark. 

Evon  admitting,  tlien,  that  the  neutral  American  had  no  right 
to  put  himself  under  couvoy  in  order  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search  by  a  friend,  as  Denmark  professed 
to  be,  he. had  still  a  perfect  right  to  defend  himself  against  his 
enemy,  as  France  had  shown  herself  to  be,  by  her  conduct,  and  the 
avowed  principles  upon  which  she  had  declared  open  war  against 
all  neutral  trade.  Denmark  had  a  right  to  capture  the  commerce 
of  her  enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  search  and  examine  vessels 
under  the  neutral  flag,  whilst  America  had  an  equal  right  to 
protect  her  commerce  against  French  capture  by  all  the  means 
allowed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  war  between  enemies.  The  ex- 
ercise, of  this  perfect  right  could  not  legally  be  affected  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  war  existing  between  Denmark  and  England, 
or  by  the  alliance  between  Denmark  and  France.  America  and 
England  were  at  peace.  The  alliance  between  Denmark  and  France 
was'against  England,  not  against  America ;  and  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment, which  had  refused  to  adopt  the  decrees  of  Beriin  and 
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Milan  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct  towards  neutrals,  could  not  surely 
consider  it  culpable  on  the  part  of  the  American  shipmasters  to 
have  defended  themselves  against  the  operation  of  these  decrees 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  If  the  iise  of  any  of  tliese  meaps 
conflicted  in  any  degree  with  the  belligerent  rights  of  Denmark, 
that  was  an  incidental  consequence,  which  could  not  be  avoided 
by  the  parties  without  sacrificing  their  incontestable  right  of  self- 
defence. 

§  535.  But  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  resist-  The  areu- 
ance  to  the  right  of  search  is,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  "™er°cai  ^ 
nations,  a  substantive  ground  of  condemnation  in  the  '""^'^^ 
case  of  the  master  of  a  single  ship,  still  more  must  it  be  ''n"*'- 
80,  where  manj/  vessels  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
tlie  exercise  of  the  same  ri'ght. 

In  order  to  render  the  two  cases  stated  perfectly  analogous, 
■there  must  have  been  an  actual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
vessels  in  question,  or,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
having  them  at  the  time  under  its  protection,  so  as  to  connect 
them  inseparably  with  the  acts  of  the  enemy.  Here  was  no  actual 
resistance  on  the  part  of  either,  but  only  a  constructive  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  vessels,  implied  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  joined  the  enemy's  convoy.  This,  however,  was,  at  most, 
a  mere  intention  to  resist,  never  carried  into  effect,  which  had 
never  been  considered  in  the  case  of  a  single  ship,  as  involving 
the  penalty  of  confiscation.  But  the  resistance  of  the  master  of 
a  single  ship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  case 
of  convoy,  must  refer  to  a  neutral  master,  whose  resistance  would, 
by  the  established  law  of  nations,  involve  both  ship  and  cargo 
in  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  same  principle  would  not, 
however,  apply  to  tlie  case  of  an  enemtz-raaster,  who  has  an  incon- 
testable right  to  resist  his  enemy,  and  whose  resistance  could  not 
affect  the  neutral  owner  of  the  cargo,  unless  he  was  on  board,  and 
actually  participated  in  the  resistance.  Such  was,  in  a  similar 
case,  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  So  also  the  right  of  a  neu- 
tral to  transport  his  goods  on  board  even  of  an  armed  belligerent 
vessel,  was  solemnly  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  in  the  United  States,  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion,  in  which  all  the  princi- 
ples and  analogies  of  public  law  bearing  upon  the  question  were 
thoroughly  examined  and-  considered. 
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The  American  negotiator  then  coniidently  relied  upon  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  him  —  that  the  entire  silence  of  all  the  authorita- 
tive writers  on  public  law,  as  to  any  auch  exception  to  the  general 
freedom  of  neutral  navigation,  laid  down  by  them  hi  such  broad 
and  comprehensive  terms,  and  of  every  treaty  made  for  the  special 
purpose  of  defining  and  regulating  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce 
and  navigation,  constituted  of  itself  a  strong  negative  anthority 
to  show,  that  no  such  exception  exists,  especially  as  tliat  freedom 
is  expressly  extended  to  every  case  which  has  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  that  in  question.  It  could  not  he  denied  tliat  the 
goods  of  a  friend,  found  in  an  enemy's  fortress,  are  exempt  from 
confiscation  &s  prize  of  war ;  that  a  neutral  may  lawfully  cany 
his  goods  in  an  armed  belligerent  ship ;  that  the  neutral  shipper 
of  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,'  (armed  or  unarmed,)  is 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  resistance  by  the  euemy- 
master.  How  then  could'  the  neutral  owner,  both  of  ship  and 
cargo,  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  convoy,  under 
the  protection  of  which  his  property  had  been  placed,  not  by  his 
own  immediate  act,  but  by  that  of  the  master,  proceeding  without 
the  knowledge  or  instructions  of  the  owner  ? 

Such  would  certainly  be  the  view  of  the  question,  even  applying 
to  it  the  largest  measure  of  belligerent  rights  ever  assumed  by 
any  maritime  State.  But  when  examined  by  ftie  milder  interpre- 
tations of  public  law,  which  the  Danish  government,  in  common 
with  tlie  other  northern  powers  of  Europe,  had  hitherto  pati-onized, 
it  would  be  found  still  more  clear  of  doubt.  If,  as  Denmark  had 
always  insisted,  a  neutral  might  lawfully  arm  himself  against  all 
the  belligerents ;  if  he  might  place  himself  under  the  convoying 
force  of  his  own  country,  so  as  to  defy  the  exercise  of  belliger- 
ent force  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search  on  the 
high  seas  ;  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  Americans  who  were  driven 
to  take  shelter  under  the  floating  fortresses  of  the  enemy  of  Den- 
mark, not  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  exercise  of  her  belli- 
gerent rights,  but  to  protect  themselves  against  the  lawless  violence 
of  those  whose  avowed  purpose  rendered  it  certain,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  neutrality,  capture  would  inevitably  be  followed  by 
condemnation,  would  find  its  complete  vindication  in  the  principles 
which  the  public  jurists  and  statesmen  of  that  country  had  main- 
tained ill  the  face  of  the  worid.  Had  the  American  commerce 
in  tlie  Baltic  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  public  ships 
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of  war  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  admitted  it  might  have 
been,  the  belligerent  rights  of  Denmark  would  have  been  just  as 
much  infringed  as  they  were  by  what  actually  happened.  In  that 
case,  the  Danish  cruisers  must,  upon  Danish  principles,  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the  commander  of  the  American 
convoying  squadron,  as  to  the  neutrality  of  the  ships  and  cargoes 
sailing  under  his  protection.  But  tliat  assurance  could  only  have 
been  founded  upon  their  being  accompanied  with  the  ordinary 
documents  found  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and  issued  by 
the  American  government  upon  the  representations  and  proofs 
furnished  by  the  interested  parties.  If  these  might  be  false  and 
fraudulent  in  the  one  case,  so  might  they  be  in  the  other,  and  the 
Danish  government  would  be  equally  deprived  of  all  means  of 
examining  their  authenticity  in  both.  In  the  one,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  those  means  by  its  own  voluntary  acquiescence  in  the 
statement  of  the  commander  of  the  convoying  squad'ron ;  and  in 
the  other,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy's  force  preventing 
the  Danish  cruisers  from  exercising  their  right  of  search.  This 
was  put  for  the  sajje  of  illustration,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
vessels  under  convoy  had  escaped  from  capture ;  for  upon  that 
supposition  only  could  any  actual  injury  have  been- sustained  by 
Denmark  as  a  belligerent  power.  Here  they  were  captured  with- 
out any  hostile  conflict,  and  the  question  was,  whether  they 
were  liable  to  confiscation  for  having  navigated  under  the  enemy's 
convoy,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  the  property  and  the 
lawfulness  of  their  voyage  in  other  respects. 

§  536.  Even  supposing,  then,  that  it  was  the  intention  Theareu- 
of  the  American  shipmasters,  in  sailing  with  the  British  ™^erii^a^* 
convoy,  to  escape  from  Danish  as  woU  as  French  cruisers,  <?'""ii8- 
that  intention  had  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  it  might  bo  "'""^^ 
asiied,  what  belligerent  right  of  Denmark  bad  been  practically 
injured  by  such  an  abortive  attempt  ?  If  any,  it  must  be  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search.  But  that  right  is  not  a  substantive 
and  independent  right,  with  which  belligerents  are  invested  by  the 
law  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  wantonly  vexing  and  interrupting 
the  commerce  of  neutrals.  It  is  a  right  growing  out  of  a  greater 
right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  of  war,  and  to 
be  used,  as  means  to  an  end,  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
Here  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  was  never  in  fact  opposed, 
and  no  injury  had  accrued  to  the  belligerent  power.    But  it  would, 
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perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  might  have  been  opposed  and  actually 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  circuitistance  of  the 
separation  of  these  vessels  from  the  convoying  force,  and  that 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  world  with  the  Baltic  Sea  might  thus 
have  been  effectually  protected  from  Danish  capture.  And  it  might 
be  asked  in  reply,  what  injury  would  have  resulted  to  the  belliger- 
ent rights  of  Denmark  from  that  circumstance  ?  If  the  property 
were  neutral,  and  the  voyage  lawful,  what  injury  would  result 
from  the  vessels  escaping  from  examination  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  property  were  enemy's  property,  its  escape  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  a  loss, 
could  not  be  an  injury  of  which  Denmark  would  have  a  lawful 
right  to  complain.  Unless  i't  could  be  shown  tliat  a  neutral  vessel 
navigating  the  seas  is  bound  to  volunteer  to  he  searched  by  the  bel- 
ligerent cruisers,  and  that  she  had  no  ■  right  to  avoid  search 
by  any  means  whatever,  it  was  apparent  that  she  might  ivoid  it  by 
any  means  not  unlawful.  Violent  lesistance  to  search,  rescue 
after  seizure,  fraudulent  spoliation  or  concoilment  of  p^pert,,  are 
all  avowedly  unlawful  means,  which,  unless  extenuated  b}  circum- 
stances, may  justly  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 
Those  who  alleged  that  sailing  under  belligeient  convoy  was  also 
attended  with  the  same  consequences,  must  show  it,  by  appealing 
to  the  oracles  of  public  law,  to  the  te:ft  of  treitic^,  to  some  de- 
cision of  an  international  tribunal,  or  to  the  general  pi  ictiee  and 
understanding  of  nations,  (a) 

Treaty  of  §  537.  The  negotiation  finally  resulted  in  the  signature 
United""^^" '^^  a  treaty,  in  1830,  between  the  United  States  and  Den- 
Sutea  uid  mark,  by  which  the  latter  power  stipulated  -to  indemnify 
the  Bubjcct.  the  American  claimants  generally  for  the  seizure  of  their 
property  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  en  Hoc,  leaving  it  to  the 
American  government  to  apportion  it  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  itself,  and  authorized  to  determine  "  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations,"  with  a  declaration  that 
the  convention,  having  no  other  object  than  to  terminate  all  the 
claims,  "  can  never  hereafter  be  invoked,  by  one  party  or  tlie  other, 
aa  a  precedent  or  rule  for  the  future."  (a)''^ 

(a)  Mr.  Wheaton  to  Count  Schimmelnmnn,  1828. 

(o)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  viii.  350,  Elliot's  American  Diplomatic  Code, 
i.  453. 

jiifi  JIfeutroi  under  Enemas  Convoy. — If  a  belligerent  takes  a  neutral  under  his  con- 
T07,  it  is,  aa  &r  aa  that  belligerent  ia  concerned,  a  lawful  act  of  war ;  and  he  burdeits 
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himself  with  the  duty,  in  order  to  aecnre  an  advantage  against  his  enemy.  This  is  not 
done  for  the  pnrpose  of  rendering  service  to  neutrals  not  liable  to  capture,  Ijut  to  screen 
ofieniiiug  neutrals  &om  search,  and,  if  necessary  and  possible,  iiroin  capttu-e.  It  is  not 
eaay  to  ascribe  any  other  motive  to  a  neutral,  in  pnt^ng  himself  under  such  protection. 
It  is  not  enough  tor  the  ostensible  neutral  to  say,  or  even  to  prove,  that  he  is  not  justly 
liable  to  capture ;  for  the  law  of  naUons  requires  him  to  afford  the  belligerent  a  certain 
mode  of  satisfying  himself  on  that  point,  by  visit  and  search ;  and,  if  he  relnses,  resists, 
or  iiaudulently  evades  the  proper  search,  he  is,  for  that  cause,  liable  to  capture.  The 
only  question  ever  raised  has  been,  whether  the  feet  of  being  found  under  belligerent 
convoy,  affords  a  conclusive  presumption  of  an  intent  to  deprive  the  other  belli- 
gerent of  the  light  of  search,  or  is  only  a  lact,  having  He  weight,  but  open  to  explana- 
tion. In  England,  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  in  an  unreported  case  (the  Sampson,  referred 
to  iD  the  Haria  and  the  Nereide),  decided  that  the  bare  &ct  was  conclusive.  There  has 
been  no  judicial  decision  on  that  subject,  in  the  United  Slates.  Judge  Story,  in  the  Ne- 
reide, says,  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  "  My  j  udgraent  is,  that  Ihe  act  of  sailing 
under  the  belligerent  convoy  is  a  violation  of  neutrality ;  and  the  ship  and  cargo,  if 
caught  in  ddiciB,  Are  justly  confiscable :  and,  further,  if  resistance  is  necessary,  as  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offence,  still  the  resistance  of  the  convoy  is,  to  all 
purposes,  the  resistance  of  the  association."  Kent  (i.  164-7),  and  Duer  on  Insurance 
(i.  730),  and  Woolsey  {§  193),  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Hantefeuille,  in  his  notice  of 
Uie  Danish  claims  of  1810  {ii^a.),  gives  tlie  arguments,  but  no  opinion  of  his  own 
(tom.  ii.  p.  162-4).  Ortolan  seems  to  admit  that  the  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent 
convoy  is  illegal;  yet  he  puts  an  instance  of  a  vessel  doing  so,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
in  case  of  a  dispersion  of  the  convoyed  fleet,  or  of  an  engagement,  as  une  ruse  inno- 
cenle,  while  it  is  in  &et  only  one  of  the  usual  objects  of  taking  ^belligerent  convoy 
(tom.  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  245).  Wildman  (ii.  126)  and  Manning  (p.  369)  are  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  sailing  under  such  convoy  is  conclusive  against  the  neutral. 

The  question  was  presented  in  the  well-known  controversy  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Denmark,  upon  the  captures  under  the  Danish  ordinance  of  1810,  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  and  learning  by  Mr.  Wbealon  for  the  United  States, 
and  M.  de  llcdiz  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  the  history  of  which  is  given  at  large 
in  the  text.  The  argument  for  tiie  United  States  is  there  reported  in  full.  The  point 
taken  was,  that  the  Danish  prize  courts  erred  in  holding  the  mere  ftct  of  sailing  under 
Bri^h  convoy,  conclusive ;  and  that  the  deifence  of  the  American  vessels  ought  to  have 
been  allowed,  which  was,  that  they  took  convoy,  not  to  avoid  search  by  the  Danish 
cruisers,  or  to  abridge  Danish  belligerent  rights,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  against  search  and  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  France,  then  an  ally  of  Den- 
mark, who  carried  out  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  Denmark,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  reply  of  M.  de  Redtz, 
not  presented  in  much  fiilnees  in  the  text,  was  to  the  point  that,  as  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American  vessels  look  this  convoy  voluntarily,  and  not  by  accident  or  in 
ignorance,  and  remtuned  with  it,  and  since  the  object  of  the  convoying  belligerent  must 
have  been  to  give  tliem  an  advantage  over  the  other  belligerent  wliich  they  would  not 
otherwise  have,  in  the  way  of  escaping  search,  that  &at  should  be  conclusive.  It  was 
not,  he  argued,  a  question  whether  the  neutral  could  show  an  excuse  of  accident  or 
mistake,  but  was  an  admitted  voluntary  act.  He  says  tiie  known  rule  of  belligerent 
convoys  is,  that  the  vessels  seeking  such  convoy  shall  first  submit  to  search  by  the 
convoy,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  sulgect  to  capture  by  him,  and  that  they  have  no 
intent  hostile  towards  him  or  in  aid  of  hia  enemy,  —  in  fact,  to  a  belligerent  search  by 
the  convoy.  They  then  seek  to  protect  themselves,  by  his  presence,  from  a  like  belli- 
gerent search  by  the  other  party,  which  is  an  unneutral  course.  Further,  he  says  the 
purpose  of  the  convoyed  vessels  is  to  avoid  submiling  to  search,  to  accept  the  benefits 
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of  a  defence  by  the  conroy ;  and,  if  the  contest  is  doubtfiil,  to  escape  by  flight,  but,  if 
overtaken  and  seized,  to  claim  the  benefit  of  their  neutraJily.  M.  de  Kedtz  furtiier 
shows  tlie  practice  of  England  to  Dhtain  her  naval  stores  trom  Rossian  ports  in  neutral 
bottoms,  which  she  convoys  past  the  shores  of  Denmark,  It  may  well  be  suggested, 
that,  in  a  war  between  ICngland  and  France,  when  England  was  enforcing  her  Orders 
in  Council,  and  France  her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  —  both  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  — and  Denmart  was  an  ally  of  France,  even  if  the  convoyed  vessels  had 
proved  that  their  object  was  only  to  escape  search  by  France,  in  tear  of  her  decrees, 
still  the  courts  of  Denmark,  the  aUy  of  France,  could  not  admit  tlieir  right  to  resist 
French  search.    In  &ct,  a  neutral,  under  such  cir    m  n      be      ard 

capture,  to  select  and  limit  his  particular  motive  f  d    g    un    If        h      n  my 

naval  power. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that,  in  condemning  prac        in 

respect  to  convoys  then  stood,  and  in  the  relati  I)     m    k  w       Fra         h 

Danish  comis  did  not  violate  any  established  n.  m  w     1    m     g 

(p.869)aadWildman(ii.l26)andWoolsey  (§19     are         la  H  U 

(tom.  iii.  p.  162-4)  and  give  the  arguments,  but  n  m  b 

tlie  soundness  of  the  American  position  (tom.  1.  p  2  Eal     k  iju 

menls  and  no  opinion  (pp,  617-619),] —  D. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TREATY      OF      PEACE. 

,  The  power  of  concluding  peace,  like  that  of 
g  war,  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution 
the  munici-  of  the  State.  ThosG  authorities  are  generally  associated, 
gd^constitu-  j^  unlimited  monarchies,  both  reside  in  the  sovereign  ; 
and  even  in  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies,  each  may  be 
vested  in  the  crown.  Such  is  the  British  Constitution,  at  least 
in  form ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  its  practical  administration, 
the  real  power  of  making  war  actually  resides  in  t!ie  Parliament, 
without  whose  approbation  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which 
body  has  consequently  the  power  of  compelling  the  crown  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  hostili- 
ties. The  American  Constitution  vests  the  power  of  declaring 
war  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, (a)^    By  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  has 

(o)  See  §  294, 

f««  Declaration  of  War.  —In  the  Prize  Causes  (Black,  ii.  635),  tlie  construction  of 

this  clause  of  the  constitution  was  fully  considered.    It  was  held  that  war  was  a  cor- 

ttun  slate  or  condition  of  tilings,  and  might  be  brought  about  by  tlio  act  of  one 

party.    Whenever  War  waa  to  be  initiated  by  an  act  of  the  national  will,  that  will 
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the  exclusive  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  which,  when  rati- 
fied with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  declaration 
of  war  and  all  other  laws  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  stipulations.  But  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  compel  the  President  to  make  peace,  by  refusing 
the  means  of  carrying  on  war.  In  Prance,  the  Kuig  has,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  constitutional  charter,  power  to  declare  war, 
to  make  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce  ;  but  the 
real  power  of  making  both  pca«c  and  war  resides  in  the  Chambers, 

could  be  constitutionallj  expressed  only  by  an  Act  of  Congress ;  bnt,  if  war  was 
instituted  by  a  foreign  power,  and  preripitated  upon  the  country,  "the  President  is  not 
only  authorized,  bnt  bound,  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not  initiate  the  war,  but 
is  bound  to  accept  the  challenge,  without  waiting  for  any  especial  legislative  authority. 
And,  whether  the  hostile  party  be  a  foreign  invader  or  States  organized  in  rebellion,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  war,  although  the  declaradon  of  it  be  unilateral."  In  conformity 
with  this  principle,  it  was  held  that  the  prize  conrts  could  take  jurisdiction  jure  bdli  of 
captures  made  by  the  President's  orders,  and  adjudicate  npon  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  war,  ^though,  at  the  time  of  the  captures,  war  bad  not  been  either 
declared  or  recognized  as  existing,  by  any  Act  of  Congress.  The  court  considered 
that  the  state  of  things  tlien  existing,  by  the  act  of  the  rebels,  amounted  to  a  war,  and 
that  it  autliorized  the  President  to  meet  the  war  of  the  rebels  by  the  eserwse  of  the 
war-powers  of  blockade  and  capture  of  enemy's  property,  without  an  antecedent  Act 
of  Congress. 

The  minority  of  the  court  held  that,  although  the  President  could,  in  case  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion,  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1795  and  1807,  use  the 
army,  navy  and  militia,  to  repel  the  invasion  or  suppress  the  insurrection,  yet  such 
a  slate  of  tilings  did  not,  in  either  case,  amount  to  a  war,  in  the  legal  sense,  so  as  to 
aolhorize  the  use  of  the  powers  of  war,  without  an  Act  of  Congress  either  declaring 
or  recognizing  its  existence.  They  seemed  to  consider  that,  until  tlie  passage  of  such 
an  act,  the  course  of  the  government  must  be  a  kind  of  coercion  of  individuals,  by 
municipal  Uw,  on  a  large  scale.  They  arrived,  however,  at  the  same  practical  result 
with  the  m^ority,  because  they  regarded  the  Act  of  Congress  of  13th  July,  1861,  be- 
fbre  whicli  few  captures  were  made,  as  sufflcient  for  the  purpose,  although  it  did  not  in 
direct  terms  profess  to  declare  or  recognize  a  war. 

The  war  with  Mesieo,  in  1846,  is  an  instance  of  a  war  not  declared  by  Congress. 
The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Palma  were  fought  on  the  8'th  and  9th  of 
May  ;  and  Congress,  on  tho  ISth,  in  the  preamble  lo  a  statute,  declared  thata  statb  of 
war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  The  esercise  of  war-powers,  before  as  well  as  after 
the  passage  of  the  statute,  was  recognized  as  constitutional  by  all  departments  of  the 
government. 

In  the  case  of  the  ship  Eliza  (Bas  v.  Tingy,  Dallas,  iv.  37),  (he  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  public  war  existed  between  Prance  and  the  United  Slates,  in  1799,  so  as  lo  call 
into  acljon  the  law  as  to  recaptures  from  enemies.  The  Acts  of  Congress  had  authorized 
certain  hostilities  against  France  on  the  high  seas,  but  not  on  land,  or  in  French  ports, 
and  coniined  the  right  to  commit  these  hostilities  to  vessels  in  peiil  of  attack,  or 
specially  commissioned  for  limited  repristda.]  —  D. 
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which  have  the  authority  of  granting  or  refusing  the  means  of 
prosecuting  hostilitiea,  "^ 

Power  of  §  539,  The  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  like 
treatoof  t^^t  <*^  making  other  treaties  with  foreign  States,  is,  or 
peace  limit-  -^^^  be,  limited  in  its  extent  by  the  national  constitution, 
ed  in  Its  ■"        '  ■' 

estent.        "^e  have  already  seen  that  a  general  authority  to  make 

treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  stipulate  the  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  and  among  these  may  properly  be  involved  the 
cession  of  the  public  territory  and  other  property,  as  well  as  of 
private  property  included  in  the  eminent  domain.  If,  then,  there 
be  no  limitation,  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State, 
or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional 
authorities,  on  the  ti'eaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessar- 
rily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and  private  property,  when 
deemed  necessary  for  the  national  safety  or  policy,  (a) 

indcmni-  §  540.  Thc  duty  of  making  compensation  to  individ- 
^d*uia3for  18^8)  whose  private  property  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
losses  by  general  welfare,  is  inculcated  by  pubhc  jurists,  as  cor- 
fliona.  relative  to  the  sovereign  right  of  alienating  those  things 

which  are  included  in  the  eminent  domain ;  but  this  duty  must 
have  its  limits.  No  government  can  be  supposed  to  be  able,  con- 
sistently with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  to  assume  the 
burden  of  losses  produced  by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismember- 
ment of  the  State,  Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the 
result  of  coercion-  and  conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious 
necessity  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  control,  it  does  not 
impose  any  obligation  upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those 
who  may  suffer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession,  (a)  ^^ 

Dismem-  §  541.  The  fundamental  laws  of  most  free  govern- 
^^™by^  ments  limit  the  treaty-making  power,  in  respect  to  the 
'™*'J-         dismemberment  of  the  State,  either  by  an  express  pro 

P"  The  establishment  of  the  Empire,  in  1852,  has  changed  the  French  Con- 
stitution.  The  power  to  make  treaties  is  now  solely  in  the  Emperor ;  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  has  the  legal  effect  of  a  legislative  act,  in  respect  to.  duties  and  the 
importotion  and  exportatiou  of  goods.  (Annuajre  ties  denx  Monties,  1852-3,  p.  952; 
1853-4,  p.  891.  British  Annual  Reg.  1860,  p.  227.  Tripier,  Code  PoLtique,  829, 
m)l-D. 

(n)    Yide  ante,  §  266. 

(a)  Grotios,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  7.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy. 
i.  eh.  20,  g  244 ;  lie  iv.  ch.  2,  §  12.    Kent's  Coiom.  i.  178. 

[^'s  HaJieck'a  Intern.  Law,  849.]— D. 
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hibition,  or  by  necessaxy  implication  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution. Thus,  even  under  the  constitution  of  the  oid  French 
monarchy,  the  States-Grcneral  of  tlie  kingdom  declared  that  Fran- 
cis I.  had  no  power  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  as  was  attempted 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  by  that  monarch ;  and  that 
not  merely  upon  the  ground  that  be  was  a  prisoner,  but  that  the 
assent  of  the  nation,  represented  in  the  States-General,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  The  cession  of  the  province  of 
Bargundy  was  therefore  annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  provincial  States  of  that  duchy, 
according  to  Mezeray,  declared,  that  "  never  having  been  other 
than  subjects  of  the  crown  of  France,  they  would  die  in  that  alle- 
giance ;  and  if  abandoned  by  the  king,  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  maintain  by  force  their  independence,  rather  than  pass  under 
a  foreign  dominion."  But  when  the  ancient  feudal  constitution  of 
France  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  disuse  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, and  tlie  absolute  monarchy  became  firmly  established  under 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  authority  of  ceding  portions  of  the 
public  territory,  as  the  price  of  peace,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  in  whom  all  the  other  powers  of  government  were  con- 
centrated. The  different  constitutions  established  in  France,  sub- 
sequently to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  limited  this  authority  in  the 
bauds  of  tlie  executive  in  various  degrees.  The  provision  in 
the  Constitutirtii  of  1795,  by  which  the  recently  conquered  coun- 
tries on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  the  French 
territory,  became  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  tlie  conclusion  of 
peace  in  the  conferences  at  Lisle.  By  the  Constitutional  Charter 
of  1830,  the  king  is  invested  with  the  power  of  making  peace, 
without  any  limitation  of  this  authority,  other  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  tlie  general  distributionof  the  constit\itional  powers  of 
the  government.  Still  it  is  believed  that,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral understanding  of  French  public  jurists,  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of  a  legislative  act,  is  considered 
essential  to  the  ultimate  validity  of  a  treaty  ceding  any  portioii  of 
tlie  national  territory.  The  extent  and  limits  of  the  territory  being 
defined  by  the  municipal  laws,  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  repeal  those  laws.^® 

P**  This  state  of  things  is  altered  by  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  after  llie 
Revolution  of  1848.     See  note  247,  supr'a.]  —  !). 
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maW^"  §  '''^^-  ^^  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  as  a 
F^'^^'nt  ''^^"'^^  ^^  t^^  regal  prerogative,  has  in  theory  no  limits  ; 
aia.  but  it  is  practically  limited  by  the  general  controlling 

authority  of  Parliament ;  whose  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  a  treaty,  by  which  the  existing  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  empire  are  altered. 

Treaty-         §  543.  Iq  confederated  governments, 'the  extent  of  the 
power  in      treaty-making  power,  in  this  respect,  must  depend  upon 

eontiidcra-       .,  ,  ^     ,  n    ■■  ■  -r« 

<aes.  the  nature  oi  the  coniederation.     if  the  union  consists 

of  a  system  of  confederated  States,  each  retaining  its  own  sov- 
ereignty complete  and  unimpaired,  it  is  evident  that  the  federal 
head,  even  if  invested  with  the  general  power  of  making  treaties 
of  peace  for  the  confederacy,  cannot  lawfully  alienate  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  any  member  of  the  union,  without 
the  express  assent  of  that  member.  Such  was  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  Constitution ;  the  dismemberment  of  its  terri- 
tory was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  maxims  of  the 
empire ;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the  actual  constitiition  of 
the  present  Germanic  Confederation.  This  theory  of  the  public  law 
of  Germany  has  often  been  compelled  to  yield  in  practice  to  impe- 
riotis  necessity ;  such  as  that  which  forced  the  cession  to  France 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  empire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1800.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  composite  State, 
like  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  how  far  the  mere  general  treaty-making  power,  vested  in 
the  federal  head,  necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  alienating  the 
territory  of  any  member  of  the  union  without  its  consent,^ 

||2M  Trealg-making  Powei- rnider  Ihe  United  States  Cimstitidioa.  —  The  dispnled  norUi- 
eastera  boundary  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  inyolved  the  territory 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  which  Maesachnsetts  also  had  an  interest.  The  line  estab- 
lished by  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  of  1842,  differed  &om  that  claimed  by  Maine,  and  ceded 
parts  over  which  Maine  had  exercised  jurisdiction.  Still,  the  treaty  was  a  sovereign 
act  of  the  United  States  nith  Great  Briliun,  and  operated  an  intemationai  settlement. 
Neither  of  the  States  of  M^ne  or  Massachusetts  was  in  any  way  party  to  it,  or 
named  in  it,  except  in  the  fifth  article,  in  which  the  United  Stales  agrees  to  reeeiTe 
and  pay  over  to  those  States  certain  portions  of  a  common  fund  established  by  con- 
sent, for  the  care  of  the  territory  while  under  dispute,  and  to  pay  to  those  States  a 
inrther  sum  "on  account  of  their  assent  to  the  line  of  boundary  described  in  tliis 
treaty."  Lord  AshbuTton  disclflimed  all  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  for  any  mat- 
tera  l>etween  the  United  Slates  and  the  individual  States  referred  to  in  that  article. 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  gave  their  assent  to  the 
TU 
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§  544,  Tlie  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  Effects  of 
to  the  war,  and  to  abolish  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  an  p^ace, 
agreement  to  waive  all  discussion  concerning  the  respective  rights 
and  claims  of  the  parties,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  original 
causes  of  the  war.  It  forbids  the  revival  of  the  same  war  by 
resuming  hostilities  for  the  original  cause  ^hich  iirst  kindled  it,  or 
for  whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  But  tlie 
reciprocal  stipulation  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the 
parties  docs  not  imply  that  they  are  never. again  to  make  war 
against  each  other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates  ;  and  is  perpetual,  in  the  sense  that 
the  war  cannot  be  revived  for  the  same  cause.  This  will  not, 
however,  preclude  the  right  to  claim  and  resist,  if  the  grievances 
which  originally  kindled  the  war  be  repeated  —  for  that  would  fur- 
nish a  new  injury  and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the 
forrder.  If  an  abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties, 
on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows,  that  all  previous 
complaints  and  injury,  arising  under  such  claim,  are  thrown  into 
oblivion,  by  the  atrmeity,  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed  ;  but 
the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recognition,  it  remains 
open  for  future  discussion.  And  even  a  specific  arrangement  of  a 
matter  in  dispute,  if  it  be  special  and  limited,  has  reference  only 
to  that  particular  mode  of  asserting  the  claim,  and  does  not  pre- 
clude the  party  from  any  subsequent  pretensions  to  the  same  thing 

treaty  before  it  was  toncliiJed  iij  the  goTernment;  but  that  was  an  internal  maiter, 
and  did  Rot  concern  Great  Bnlain  Neither  is  the  taat  that  tbe  United  States  chose 
to  secure  the  consent  of  Massachnietts  and  Maine,  conclusive  upon  the  mnch-can- 
vassed  question  ol  its  constitutional  power  to  tiave  made  the  treaty  without  their 
assent.  (Uniteil  States  Laws,  vni  554.  Webster's  Works,  Ti.  272,  289.  Opinions 
of  Attorneys  General,  vi  7j6  Kent  s  Comra.  i,  166, 167.  Woolsey's  latrod.  g  99. 
feallecli's  Intern  Laa,  84b  Tie  schooner  Peggy,  Cranch,  i.  108.  Ware  u.  Tiltoti, 
Daltas,  ill.  199.) 

If  a  treaty  requires  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  other  special  act,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  legislation,  the  Ireatj'  is  still  binding  on  t)ie  nation;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  tiie  nation  to  pass  the  necessary  laws.  If  that  duty  is  not  performed,  the 
resiilt  is  a  breach  of  the  tiea^by  the  nation,  just  as  much  as  if  the  breach  had  been  an 
afflrmatiTc  act  by  any  other  department  of  the  government.  Each  nation  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  right  working  of  the  internal  system,  by  which  it  distributes  its  sovereign 
functions ;  and,  as  foreign  nations  dealing  with  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
or  control  these ;  so  they  are  not  to  be  affected  or  concluded  by  them,  to  their  own 
injury.  See  ante,  §  266,  and  note  139.  Kent,  i.  165-6.  Heflter,  §  84.  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv,  iv.  ch.  2,  §  14.    HaUeck,  864.]  —  D. 
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on  other  grounds.  Hence  the  utility  in  practice  of  requiring  a 
general  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to  the  thing  in  controversy, 
which  has  the  effect  of  precluding  for  ever  the  assertion  of  the 
claim  in  any  mode,  (a)^^ 

Tlic  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded  upon 
debts  contracted  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to  tlie  war,  and 
unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipula- 
tion to  that  effect.  Nor  does  it  affect  private  rights  acquired  ante- 
cedently to  the  war,  or  private  injuries  unconnected  with  the  causes 
which  produced  the  war.  Hence  debts  previously  contracted 
between  the  respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy  for  their  re- 
covery is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated,  in  tlie  mean  time,  in  the 
rigorous  exercise  of  the  sti-ict  rights  of  war,  contrary  to  the  milder 
practice  of  recent  times.  There  are  even  cases  where  debts  con- 
tracted, or  injuries  committed,  between  the  respective  subjects  of 
the  belligerent  nations  during  tho  war,  may  become  the  gi-ound 
of  a  valid  claim,  as  in  the  case  of  ransom-bills,  and  of  contracts 
made  by  prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  or  in  the  course  of  trade 
carried  on  under  a  license.  In  all  these  cases,  the  remedy  may  be 
asserted  subsequently  to  the  peace,  (6) 

mpoisi-  ^  545  The  treity  of  peace  leaves  every  thing  in  the 
sia  of  erery  fct^tc  m  wluch  it  found  it,  unlcss  there  be  some  express 
^"m"^  stipulation  to  the  contiaiy  The  existing  state  of  pos- 
""'ttl'^b  ^'-'''■1°'^  ^^  maintained  except  So  far  as  altered  by  the 
expressed,  terms  of  the  ti  eaty  If  notlinig  be  said  about  the  con- 
quered countiy  or  plaues  they  lemam  witli  the  conqueror,  and  his 
title  cannot  afteiwird-,  be  called  in  question.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  thi-  WTi  the  cinquei  di  in  poisession  has  only  a  usufructu- 
ary right,  and  the  latent  title  of  the  former  sovereign  continues, 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gena,  Uv.  iv.  eh.  2,  §§  19-21. 

[351  Kent's  Comm.  i.  168-9.  Ualleck's  Intern,  Law,  852.  Eiquelme,  DereehoPub. 
Intern.  Rv.  i.  ch.  2,.tit.  13.  As  an  instance,  the  cliief  cause  of  the  war  with  Great 
BritMn  in  1812  was  t!ie  impreaament  of  eeamen  from  United  Slates  merchant-veaselB. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  silent  on  the  aubject.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  the 
understanding  and  practice  of  nations  would  not  warrant  the  United  States  in  making 
anew  war  for  impreaamenta  made  before  the  war  of  1812;  but  the  silence  of  the  treaty 
leaves  the  United  States  at  liberty  to  make  any  subsequent  act  of  impressment  a 
cause  of  war.  The  abstract  right  of  defence  agwnst  such  acts,  and  claim  of  immu- 
nity for  them,  are  not  affected.]  — D. 

(6)  Kent's  Comm.  i.  168. 
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until  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  its  silent  operation,  or  express  pro- 
Tisions,  extinguishes  his  title  for  ever,  (a) 

§  546.  The  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to  its  Effect  of 
original  sovereign,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  carries  with  it  of'territoiy 
the  restoration  of  all  persons  and  things  which  have  ot'p^ce*  ^ 
been  temporarily  under  the  enemy's  dominion,  to  their  original 
state.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  witliout  exception,  to  real 
property  or  immovables.  The  title  acquired  in  war  to  this  species 
of  property,  until  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  confers  a  mere 
temporary  right  of  possession.  The  proprietary  right  cannot  be 
transferred  by  the  conqueror  to  a  third  party,  so  as  to  entitle  him 
to  claim  against  tlie  former  owner,  on  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  original  sovereign.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conquered 
territory  is  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  conqueror,  such  an 
intermediate  transfer  is  thereby  confirmed,  and  flie  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser becomes  valid  and  complete.  In  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty or  movables,  a  different  rule  is  applied  The  title  of  the 
enemy  to  things  of  this  description  is  consideied  complete  against 
the  original  owner  after  twenty-four  houra'  possession,  m  respect 
to  booty  on  land.  The  same  rule  was  formerly  consideied  appli- 
cable to  captures  at  sea ;  but  the  more  modern  usage  of  maritime 
nations  requires  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  of  war, 
in  order  to  preclude  the  right  of  the  original  owner  to  restitution 
on  payment  of  salvage.  But  since  the  Jus  postUmtnii  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  opera'te  after  the  peace ;  if  the  treaty  of  peace 
contains  no  express  stipulation  respecting  captured  property,  it 
remains  in  the  condition  in  which  the  treaty  finds  it„and  is  thus 
tacitly  ceded  to  the  actual  possessor.  The  Ju8  postliminii  is  a  right 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  therefore  a  trans- 
fer to  a  neutral,  before  the  peace,  even  witliout  a  judicial  sentence 
of  condemnation,  is  valid,  if  there  has  been  no  recovery  or  recap- 
ture before  tlie  peace.  The  intervention  of  peace  covers  all 
defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful  possession  in  the  neutral,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  quiets  the  title  of  the  hostile  captor  him- 
self, (a) 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur,  Bel.  ac  Pae.  lil>.  iii.  cap,  6,  §5  4,  5.  Vattel,  Droit  dos  Gens, 
liv.  iii.  eh.  13,  §§  197,  198.  iWlens,  Precis  dii  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  iii.  ch.  4,  §  282. 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  §§  25i-259. 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  \i,  §§  209,  212,  216.  The  Purissinia  CoDteption,  Kohin- 
soq's  Adm.  Eep.  yi.'  43.     The  Sophia,  lb.  138. 
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Fmiti  g  547_  j^  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties 

the  treaty  of  from  the  time  of  its  signature.^  Hostilities  are  to  cease 
eEeci.  "  between  them  from  that  time,  unless  some  other  period 
be  provided  in  the  treaty  itself.  But  the  treaty  hinds  the  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerent  nations  only  from  the  time  it  is  notified 
to  them.  Any  intermediate  acts  of  hostility  committed  by  them 
before  it  was  known,  cannot  be  punished  as  criminal  acts,  though 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution  of  tlie  property  seized 
subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes  respecting  the  consequences  of  such  acts,  it  is  usual  to 
provide,  in  the  treaty  itself,  the  periods  at  which  hostilities  are  to 
cease  in  difFercnt  places,  Grotius  intimates  an  opinion  that  indi- 
viduals are  not  responsible,  even  civiliter,  for  hostilities  thus  con- 
tinued after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution, 
wherever  tho  property  has  not  been  actually  lost  or  destroyed.  But 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  wherever  a  capture  takes  place 
at  sea,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of 
the  fact  will  not  protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in  dam- 
ages ;  and  that,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own  government  must 
protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.^^  When  a  place  or  country 
is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of  peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  give  its  subjects  timely  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  it  is  bound 

pa  It  would  be  more  esict  to  say,  "Irom  the  time  at  which  the  treaty  is  conclnded." 
If  the  jwlitical  constitution  of  a  parly  to  the  treaty  neciuires  ratification  by  a  body 
in  the  State,  the  lieaty  is  conditional  until  so  ratified  ;  but  the  ratification  may  relate 
back  to  the  date  of  signature  Utten  the  time  of  the  eichange  of  the  treaties,  after 
all  the  forms  are  compLed  uith,  is  the  time  fixed  upon  for  it  ta  take  efiect;  and, 
in  cases  of  doubt,  as  the  conaOtotions  ot  States  vary,  it  is  usua!  to  agree  npon  a  time 
or  event  or  act  which  shall  decide  its  dale  of  operation,  Kent's  Coinm.  i.  170.  Hal- 
leck's  Intern.  Law,  S55.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  g§  24,  25.  Pliillimore's 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  g  517.  Ilefiler,  §  183.  Wildman,  i.  145.  Eayneval,  torn.  ii.  113. 
Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Intern,  liv.  i.  lit.  1,  ch.  13.  Bello,  Dereeho  Intern,  oh.  9,  §  6, 
p.  2.  United  Slates  v.  Keynes,  How.  is.  127.  Davis  v.  Concordia,  How.  ix.  280. 
Elsebe,  Rob.  y.  189.    Eiiza  Ann,  Dodson,  i.  244.]— "d. 

^2ss  This  arises  from  the  difference  between  private  suits  and  public  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Tlie  latter  are  for  wrongs  done  to  the  commonwealth,  by  breaches  of  the 
peace,  or  other  injuries  of  a  public  nature,  and  are  ba>ed  on  an  aUual  or  con^truclii  e 
criminal  intent.  But  an  individual  is  bound  to  make  good  to  another  a  losh  he 
may  have  occasioned  him,  although  done  in  ignorance  by  mistake  or  even  if  with 
friendly  intentions.  If  the  act  was  not  justified  and  authorized  hj  law  the  doer 
must  compensate  the  sufferer,  without  regard  to  his  intent  or  motive  But  in  his 
relations  to  his  own  governmtnt  or  the  pubhc  the  motive  and  intent  is  the  chief 
inquiry ,]  —  D, 
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in  justice  to  indemnify  ita  officers  and  subjects  wlio  act  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  In  sucli  a  case  it  is  the  actual  wrong-doer  who 
is  made  responsible  to  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  superior  com" 
manding  officer  of  the  fleet,  unless  he  be  on  tlie  spot,  and  actually 
participating  in  the  transaction.  Nor  will  damages  be  decreed  by 
the  prize  court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after  a  lapse 
of  a  great  length  of  time,  (a)^ 

§  548.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  Cessation 
stipulation  that  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  a  given  place  at  after  treaty.' 
a  certam  time,  and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  tlie  expiration  of 
the  period  limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  captor,  the  capture  is  still  invalid ;  for  since  constructive 
knowledge  of  the  peace,  after  the  periods  limited  in  tlic  different 
parts  of  the  world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much  more  ought 
actual  knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that  effect.  It  may, 
however,  be  questionable  whether  any  thing  short  of  an  official  no- 
tification from  his  own  government  would  be  sufficient,  in  such  a 
case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the  legal  consequences  of  actual 
knowledge.  And  where  a  capture  of  a  British  vessel  was  made  by 
an  American  cruiser,  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  ^nd  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  —  but  the  prize  had  not  been  carried  infra  prcesidia  and  con- 
demned, and  while  at  sea  was  recaptured  by  a  British  ship  of  war, 
after  the  period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  without 
knowledge  of  the  peace,  —  it  was  judicially  determined,  that  the 
possession  of  the  vessel  by  an  American  cruiser  was  a  lawful  pos- 
session, and  that  the  British  recaptor  could  not,  after  the  peace, 
lawfully  use  force  to  divest  this  lawful  possession.  The  restoration 
of  peace  put  an  end,  from  the  time  limited,  to  all  force ;  and  then 
the  general  principle  applied,  that  tilings  acquired  in  war  remain, 
as  to  title  and  possession,  precisely  as  they  stood  when  the  peace 
took  place.  The  uti  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of 
peace,  unless  tlie  contrary  be  expressly  stipulated.  Peace  gives  a 
final  and  perfect  title  to  captures  without  condemnation,  and  as  it 
forbids  all  force,  it  destroys  all  hope  of  recovery,  as  much  as  if  the 

(o)  The  Mentor,  Robinson'a  Adm.  Bop.  i.  121. 

[•^  See  the  atrictui-ea  of  Kent  on  the  results  of  tlie  British  decisions  in  reference  to 
tlie  Mentor,  and  Admiral  Digb/'s  captures.  Kent's  Cotuin.  i.  171.  Also,  Halleck's 
Intern.  Law,  857.]  — D. 
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captured  vessel  was  carried  infra  prceaidia  and  judicially  con- 
demned. (a)^°s 

coJdiuoif  §  ^*^'  Tilings  Btipiilated  to  be  restored  by  tbe  treaty, 
ttingstaken  are  to  be  restored  iu  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
restored.  first  taken,  unless  there  be  an  express  proridion  to  th^ 
contrary ;  but  tliis  does  not  refer  to  alterations  which  have  been 
the  natural  effect  of  time,  or  of  the  operations  of  war.  A  for- 
tress or  town  "is  to  be  restored  as  it  was  when  taken,  so  far  as 
it  still  remains  in  tliat  condition  when  the  peace  is  concluded. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  repair,  as  weU  as  restore,  a  dismantled 
fortress  or  a  ravaged  territory.  The  peace  estinguishes  all  claim 
for  damages  done  in  war,  or  arising  from  the  operations  of  war. 
Things  are  to  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  tlie  peace  found 
them ;  and  to  dismantle  a  fortification  or  waste  a  country  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  previously  to  the  surrender,  would  be  an 
act  of  perfidy.  If  the  conqueror  has  repaired  tlie  fortifications,  and 
re-established  the  place  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  siege,  he  is 
bound  to  restore  it  in  the  same  condition.  But  if  he  has  constructed 
new  works,  he  may  demolish  them ;  and,  in  general,  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes,  it  is  advisable  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  precisely  in 
what  condition  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy  are  to  be  re- 
stored, (af'^ 

Breach  of  §  550.  The  violation  of  any  one  article  of  tlio  treaty  is 
the  ircaiy.  ^  violation  of  the  whole  treaty ;  for  all  the  articles  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  one  is  to  be  deemed  a  condition  of 
the  otlier.     A  violation  of  any  single  article  abrogates  the  whole 

(o)  Valin,  Traite  des  Prises,  ch,  4,  §§  4,  6.  Em^rigon,  TraitS  d'Aasurance,  ch.  12, 
§  19.  Merlin,  IWpertoice  de  Jurisprudence,  torn.  ix.  tit.  Prise  Maritime,  §  6.  Kent's 
Comm.  i.  172. 

[265  Halleuk  (Intern.  Law,  860)  questions  the  assertion  of  Vatfel,  that  contribu- 
tions levied  by  the  conqueror,  while  in  occupation,  and  promised  but  not  paiii,  may 
be  collected  by  him,  as  a  debt,  after  retrocession  of  the  territory.  He  says  that  all  the 
rights  of  a  conqueror  are  military,  and  rest  on  force  and  not  on  contract ;  and  that 
his  rigbt  to  require  any  thing  ceases  with  the  loss  or  surrender  of  his  hostile  occupa- 
tion. Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  858.  Heffler,  g  178.  Abreu,  Traits  des  Prises,  Pt.  H. 
ch.  11.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i,  146-169.  Phillimoro'a  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  520-522. 
De  GuBsy,  Droit  Marit.  Ut.  i.  tit.  3,  §  373.  The  John,  Report  of  Commissioners  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  427.  The  Sophia,  Itob.  v.  138.  Valin, 
Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  §§  i,  5.]  — D. 

(a)  VaWel,  Droit  des  Gens,  ]iv.  iv.  ch.  3,  §  31. 

P^  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Ub.  i.  cap.  29,  §  22.    BeUo,  Derecho  Intern.  Pt  II. 
cb.  9,  §  6.    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  860.]  — D, 
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treaty,  if  the  injured  party  so  electa  to  consider  it.  This  may, 
liowever,  bo  prevented  by  aii  express  stipulation,  that  if  one  ai'ticle 
be  broken,  the  otliers  shall  nevertheless  continue  in  full  force.  If 
the  treaty  is  Tiolated  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  either  by 
proceedings  incompatible  with  its  general  spirit,  or  by  a  specific 
breach  of  any  one  of  its  articles,  it  becomes  not  absolutely  void, 
but  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  injured  party.  If  he  prefers  not 
to  come  to  a  rupture,  tlie  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory.  He 
may  waive  or  remit  the  infraction  committed,  or  he  may  demand  a 
just  satisfaction,  (rx)^^ 

S  551.  Treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  interpreted  by  Dispuiea 
the  same  rules  with  other  treaties.  Disputes  respecting  its  breach, 
their  meaning  or  alleged  infraction  may  be  adjusted  by  cd. 
amicable  negotiation  between  the  contracting  parties,  by  the  me- 
diation of  friendly  powers,  or  by  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
one  power  selected  by  the  parties.  This  latter  office  has  recently 
been  assumed,  in  several  instances,  by  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral peace,  by  a  partial  infraction  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  States  consti- 
tuted by  those  treaties.  Such  are  the  protocols  of  the  conference 
of  London,  by  which  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  was  enforced,  and  terms  of  separation  between  the 
two  countries  proposed,  which,  when  accepted  by  both,  became 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  objections  to  this  species  of 
interference,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  smaller  powers,  are  obvious ;  but  it  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  that  general  right  of  superintendence  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  States,  asserted  by  the  powers  who  were 
the  original  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting changes  in  the  tiiunicipal  constitutions  not  proceeding  from 
the  voluntary  concession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  supposed  in 
their  consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  to  threaten  the  social 

(a)  Grotlus,  do  Jut.  Bel,  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  15 ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  19,  §  14.  Vat- 
tei,  liT.  iv.  ch.  4,  §§  47,  48,  64. 

[^"  In  179S,  Congress  declared  that  the  Ireaties  witt  France  were  no  longer 
obligatory  on  the  United  States,  aa  they  had  been  repeatedlj  violated  by  the  French 
Government,  and  all  juat  reparaiion  refliaed.  See  also  Kent's  Comm.  i.  175-6.  Heff- 
ter,  §  184.  Halleck,  863.  Buriamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  torn,  v.  Ft.  IV.  ch.  14.  BeUo, 
Derecho  Intern.  Pt.  U.  oh.  9,  §  8.]— D. 
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order  of  Europe,  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  treated  the 
reToIution,  by  which  the  union  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
established  by  tlie  Congresa  of  Vienna,  had  been  dissolved,  as  an 
irrevocable  event;  and  confirmed  the  independence,  neutrality, 
and  state  of  territorial  possession  of  Belgium,  upon  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  15th  November,  1831,  between  the 
five  powers  and  that  kingdom,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
might  ultimately  be  the  result  of  direct  negotiations  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  (a)^ 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  588-555. 

['^  Treotks  of  Peace.  —  Tlie  subject  of  tlie  effect  of  a  war  upon  existing  treaties,  ■ 
how  far  it  abrogates  them,  what  parts  of  a  treaty  arc  intended  to  be  applied  to  a  state 
of  war  and  are  binding  durhig  war,  and  vhat  rights  and  obl'gations  are  suspended  as 
to  remedies  during  war  and  revived  by  peace  and  wl  en  i  treity  t  peace  is  held  to 
revive  treaty  stipulations  existing  before  the  war  w  (1  be  found  fully  eoihidered 
ante,  note  143,  on  Eflfect  of  War  on  Treat  es  and  m  the  le\t  §§  t8  b  See  also 
Kent's  Comm.  i.  177.  HaJleck,  862.  Ph  11  more  lu  g  5ol  Riquetnie  Der  Pub. 
Intern,  liv.  i.  tit.  1,  oh.  13. 

It  is  a  general  and  necessary  principle  that  duress  cannot  be  set  up  aga  nst  the 
obligation  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Coercion  and  duress  are  of  the  essence  and 
idea  of  war;  and  it  is  the  understanding  upon  which  nations  go  to  war,  that  each 
appeals  to  the  chances  of  successful  coercion.  One  of  these  chances  is,  that  the  con- 
queror may  turn  his  success  into  a  completed  conquest,  and  destroy  the  independent 
national  existence  of  his  enemy.  If  he  abstains  from,  this,  recognizes  his  enemy  as 
still  an  independent  though  coerced  body  politic,  and  acceptE  from  him  terms  of  peace, 
those  terms  are  binding  on  each.  If  duress  could  abrogate  a  treaty  of  peace,  wars 
would  never  end,  except  either  by  mere  defacio  cessation  of  hostilities,  settling  noth- 
ing, or  by  eoropleted  conquests.  Still,  it  has  been  said  that,  if  the  conqueror  esaeta 
terras  which  are  oflfensive  to  hmnanity,  permanently  ignominious,  or  unsupportahle, 
the  other  party  is  at  liberty  to  violate  the  treaty  whenever  he  may  be  strong  enough. 
But  this  general  statement  requires  the  moralist  to  mamtain  that  a  nation  wliich 
has  appealed  from  law  to  force,  tahen  ila  chances  and  lost,  may  Make  an  agreement 
with  the  intention  of  violating  it,  and  abide  iw  time  for  a  new  appeal  to  force  when  the 
other  party  to  the  agreement  may  be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  raises  the  ancient  question 
of  casuistry  respecting  deception  practised  on  a  superior  power,  and  extends  it  to  the 
case  of  tiie  losing  party  in  a  voluntary  contest.  This  is  much  more  a  moral  than  a. 
legal  question,  and  is  composed  of  many  elements.  If  the  conquered  party  was  the 
aggressor  in  the  war,  from  motives  of  ambition  merely,  the  world  would  give  him  little 
sympathy  in  an  attempt  to  save  himself  from  completed  conquest  by  a  deceptive 
compact,  however  severely  he  may  have  been  treated.  But,  if  the  war  was  bagun 
unjustly  by  the  conqueror,  and  especially  if  for  the  purpose  of  subjugation,  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question  would  be  altered.  So  much,  too,  depends  on  the  infinite  degrees 
and  kinds  of  exaction  which  are  made,  whether  they  are  immoral  and  offensive  to 
humanity,  or  merely  severe  and  mortifying  to  pride,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  lay  down 
a  rule  on  the  subject.  An  admitted  violation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  not  obtained  by 
ftaud,  for  Iha  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  escape  from  its  terms  by  an  appeal  to  a  second 
war,  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  imaginable  circumstances  in  the  ori^n  or  conduct  of 
the  original  war,  or  by  supposable  terms  in  the  treaty  itself;  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
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while  to  attempt  to  g;iTe  to  such  a  case  scientific  limits  and  dcr£nitionB  in  a  treatise 
on  what  may  be  called,  in  any  sense,  /am.  If  a  treaty  is  obtained  by  fraud,  it  is  not 
binding.  The  war  contemplates  coercion,  but  does  not  contemplate  fraud  in  interna- 
tional arrangements.  Such  a  treaty  should  be  repudiated  as  soon  aa  the  fraud  is 
discovered.  But  if,  by  reason  of  his  own  fraud  in  making  the  treaty  of  peace,  one 
party  to  the  war  has  placed  the  other  at  a  military  disadTantage,  and  kept  an  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  it  becomes  a  question  of  casuistry  again,  whether  and  how  tar  the 
defrauded  nation  may  use  delay  and  secrecy,  or  even  stratagem,  to  regain  its  equal 
terms,  before  repudiatii^  the  treaty  and  renewing  war. 

On  these  questions,  see  Dr.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  100.  Flassaji,  Diplomatie  Fran- 
ijdso,  i.  823.  Ward's  Hist.  ii.  361.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  861.  WUdman'a  Intern. 
Law,  i.  140.  Burlamaqui,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn,  v.  Pt.  IV.  di.  14.  Vattel,  liv.  iv. 
ch.4,g37.    Puffendorf,  Uv.  viii.  ch.  8,  §  1.    Heffier,Droit  Intern.  §§  85-98,99.]— D. 
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Mitor's  note  on  that  pa^.} 


Actio, 


^i""; 


!  at  law,  regulated  by  lex  fori,  152 ; 


of  alien  enemies,  8^5,  418. 

Adaifa  mission  to  Coml  of  Vienna,  384. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  Minister  to  Great  Britain ; 
his  correspondence  with  Eart  Buesell  in 
1865,  concemiDK  recognition  by  Great 
Brit^  of  belligerent  rights  in  tlie 
rebel  Slates  of  the  U.  States,  87,  88 
(n.);  correspondence  with  Earl  Rus- 
sell at  the  close  of  the  American  civil 
war,  574  ti  sea.  (n.) ;  with  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  577  et  seq.  (n.) ;  summary 
of  these  correspondences,  579,  580  (n.). 

Adams,  J.  Q,,  lays  down  the  germ  of  the 
Monroe -Doctrine,  98  fn.)  {»ee  Monroe 
Doctrine) ;  argument  on  the  Gsheriea, 
343. 

Adminiky,  Conrti  of,  sentence  conclusive  as 
to  dlle,  218;  droits  of,  882. 

Adriatic  Sea,  Claim  of  Venice  to,  262, 


S,  292. 

ASanagii,  Jna  (see  AubaJne,  Broit  d'),  138, 

Alerta,  Case  of  the,  651  (n.). 

Alexandra,  Case  of  the,  667  et  seg.  (n.); 
criticisms  on,  569,  570  (n.) ;  opinions  of 
the  judges,  569,  570  (n.). 

Alfred,  Case  of  the,  550  (n.l. 

Aifiiers  {see  Barbary  States,  Molmmmedan 
States). 

Aliem,  as  to  right  of,  to  hold  real  estate, 
188;  French  code,  138;  how  affected 
by  treaties  of  U.  States,  139 ;  ITrencli 
treaties  of  1778,  1800,  and  1863,  as  to, 
139;  jurisdiction  over  resident,  220 
(n.);  children  of  ambassadors,  bom 
aliroad,  not,  300. 


Great   Britain   of  uidissolnble,  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  172. 
Alk/emeinea  Landrecht  lur  die  Freussicheu 

Alliance,  Treaties  of,  355;  distinction  he- 
tween  general,  and  treaties  for  subsi- 
dies, 856;  casHs  f<ederis  of  a  defensive, 
356 ;  between  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, of  1678,  1709,  1713,  1717.  357 , 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
871 ;  between  France  and  tlie  U.  States, 
865;  Holy  Alliance,  94,  106  (n,),  106 
{n.) ;  with  savages,  428  (n.)- 

Altemid,  Use  of,  234. 

Amamn,  Navigation  of  the,  288  (n.). 

Ambassadors  {public  ministers),  exempt 
from  local  jtuisdiclion,  158,  156,  179, 
800;  right  of  sending,  of  first  rank, 
232;  language  of  diplomacy,  285;  resi- 
dent ministers,  when  first  sent,  299 ;  in- 
formal diplomatic  agents,  291 ;  ttieir 
Hghls,  291 ;  clsssijication  of,  292 ;  so 
called,  represent  sovereign,  298  ;  prece- 
dence of  States,  294;  who  may  send, 
294;  rank  of,  294;  distinction  between, 
and  envoys,  294 ;  Charges  d'AKires  ac- 
credited to  Minister  of  Foreign  Afikirs, 
295 ;  in  the  U.  States,  can  communicate 
only  with  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  295 
(n.) ;  can  take  no  public  notice  of  Presi- 
denlaal  n 


.   296   {_  . . 

.;  lettersof  credence 
of,  296 ;  commercial  agents  and  consuls, 
296  (n.) ;  liill  power,  297 ;  passports  of, 
297 ;  may  decline  to  hear  despatch 
read,  unless  a  copy  is  left  with  him,  297 
(n,);  duty  of  on  arrival,  298;  audi- 
enee,  299 ;  pririleges,  299 ;  eitra-terri- 
toriality  of,  300;  privileges  o^  ezlend 
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to  suite,  &mi1y,  &c.,  300 ;  asempt  from 
criming  and  dvil  jurisdictjon  of  the 
country  where  he  reflides,  unless  he 
votuntariiy  makes  himself  a  party  to  a 
suit  at  law,  300  (n.) ;  cannot  be  made 
a  witness,  SOI  (n.) ;  if  snligect  of  coun- 
try to  which  sent,  SOI ;  in  case  of  crime, 
SOI ;  authority  of,  in  cases  of  crime 
committed  by  members  of  his  own  suite, 
802,  308  (n.) ;  Grotius,  as  K>  what  may 
be  done  to,  in  self-defence;  and  what 
by  way  of  ptmishment  of,  302 ;  power 
over  servants,  &c,  302;  opinions  of 
Heflter,  Mr.  Caaa,  and  Dr.  Woolsey,  803 
(n.) ;  proper  construction  of  the  phrase, 
"  estra-territorialily,"  SOS  ei  seq.  (n.) ; 
canrenonnce  privileges,  303 ;  dwelling 
of,  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  304 ; 
test  of  immunity  of,  304  (n.)  ;  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  hotel  of,  804  (n.) ;  immu- 
nity of  the  lesidence  of,  804  (n.) ;  in 
case  of  insurrection  or  emergency,  804 
(n.);  what  pei^ons  ore  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic im""" 
"offleial 

personal  immunity  of,  iwd 
(n.) ;  examination  of,  by  a  magistrate, 
or  as  a  witness,  306  (n.) ;  whether  may 
be  a  plaintiff  in  court,  806  (n.) ;  engag- 
ing in  trade,  307  (n.) ;  what  property  is 
exempt  from  arrest,  807  (n.) ;  property 
engaged  in  trade  or  held  in  private  trust, 
807  (n.) ;  liability  of  for  hiring  a,  house, 
807 ;  wlietlier  privilege  of,  is  lost  bv  trad- 
ing, 312 ;  duties  and  taxes,  819, 8l'9  (n. ), 
820  (n.)  (s&s  Consuls) ;  right  of  asylum, 
820;  messengers,  &c.,  320;  passing 
through  oilier  countries,  821 ;  Vattel's 
□pinion,  321  (n.) ;  religious  freedom  of, 
S24;  where  a  lien  is  citumed  ag^nst 
property  of,  enforceable  only  by  legal 
process,  818  (n.),  319  (n.) ;  case  of  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  Prussia,  319  (n.) ;  consuls 
not  public  ministers,  but  treated  as 
SQch  in  the  Barbary  States,  296;  modes 
of  termination  of  mission,  325;  by  re- 
call, 326  i  by  death  or  abdication  of  sov- 
ereign, 825;  of  U.  Slates,  commission 
not  ended  by  change  of  President,  326 ; 
must  be  persona  grata  to  the  person  or 
State  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  326 
(n.) ;  any  individual  maybe  olgected  to, 
326  (n.);  ol^ections  to  those  sent  by  the 
U.  Slates,  326  (n.);  property  of, in  case 
of  death,  327;  works  on  dnUes  and 
powers  of,  366 ;  despatches  of  in  neutral 
conntriea  protected,  636 ;  sent  to  enemy, 
liable  to  reprisals,  408. 

America,  Discovery  and  conquest  of,  241 ; 
Russian  claims,  243. 

Ainedie,  Case  of  the,  203 ;  criticised  and 
construed,  208  (n.),  210  (n.) ;  as  bearing 
on  questions  of  right  of  search,  200, 210 

Amielad  de  las  Raes,  La,  Case  of,  552  (n.). 


Aray  Warwick,  Case  of  the,  375,  376  (n.)  ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  376  (n.). 

Andersm's  case  (extra<iition  of  a  slave 
charged  with  murder  of  his  master), 
186  (o.). 

Angaria,  \  873  (n.) ;   what  it  is, 

Angarie.Broiti',]  373  (n.) ;  Phillimora 
on,  373  (n.) ;  compensation,  873  (n.). 

Annales  Maritlm^s  et  Coloniales,  261. 

Antelope,  Case  of  tiie,  211  (n.) ;  general 
doctrines  of,  as  applied  to  a  slave-trader, 
211  (1.1. 

Antwerp,  Cages  arising  out  of  the  bom- 
bardment of,  145  (n.). 

Arbitration  and  mediation,  190  (n.),  366. 

Arejidt,  Essai  sur  la  neutralite  de  la  Bel- 
giqne,  516. 

Argadtes,  Case  of,  188  (n.). 

Armistice,  329,  497;  power  to  conclude, 
497 ;  period  of  operation,  498 ;  inter- 
preting, 498 ;  recommencement  of  hos- 
taities,  499;  Closler- Seven,  500. 

Arma  in  transit  exempt  from  local  law, 
153,  157. 

Anogante  Barcelmes,  Case  of  the,  555  (n.). 

AMurton  Treaty,  The,  714  (n.). 

Assassinoii'/n  not  allowed  in  war,  428  (n.). 

Asi/lim,  Eight  of,  in  neutral  ports,  depend- 
ent on  assent,  631 ;  must  be  preserved 
by  nations  who  are  bound  by  extradi- 
tion treaties,  184  (n.). 

Alahnta,  Case  of  the,  64  (n.). 

Auhainc,  Droit  d',  treaties  for  abolition  of, 
138 ;  treaty  of  U.  States  with  Prance, 
139  (n.). 

Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprodence  defined, 
20 ;   definition  of  international  law,  23 

.dusfria,  annexes  Cracow,53;  union  of  the 
different  States  composing,  61  (n.) ;  her 
relations  with  I' " —   '""*  — 


Balance  of  power,  claim  to  interfere  for, 
91;  cases  of  interference,  92 ;  question 
of  Turkey,  in,  118  (n.j. 

Baltic  Sea,  whether  taare  clausum,  264-66. 

Bankraplry,  effect  of  discharge,  in  another 
country,  147,  148,  225  (n.) ;  title  of  as- 
signees in,  in  another  country,  147, 148 
(n.);  ex&a-ferritoriai  effect  of  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  226  (n.) ;  British  acts  con- 
cerning, 226  (n.) ;  laws  of  in  the  U. 
States,  226  (n.);  eB^ct  of  a  discharge 
in  the  U.  Stales,  227  (n.). 

"    '        "■  relations  to  Turkey,  57; 
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Bates,  Joihua,  ease  of  the  Creole  referred 
to,  166  (n.);  his  decision,  166,  167  jnj. 

Batharst,  Earl,  correspondence  with  J.  Q. 
Adams,  848. 

Bails,  maritime  territory  extends  to,  255 ; 
meaning  of  terra  in  conrenljoii  of  1818 
as  construed  in  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington, 861  (n.) ;  exleut  of  neatral  juris- 
diction within,  529. 

Be^ftim,  revolution  of  1830-39;  interven- 
tjon  irf  great  powers  in  separation  from 
HoUand,  119;  river  Scheldt,  275;  neu- 
trality of,  614. 

BeH,  Commentaries  on  Law  of  Scotland, 
148. 

Bdlipereitcp,  recognition  of,  84  (n.)- 

BeUigerent  rfehts  in  civil  war,  when  ac- 
cordance of  is  justifiable,  84  (n.),  41  (n.) ; 
to  justify,  there  must  be  actual  war, 
35  (n.) ;  tests  thereof,  36  (n.) ;  the  ac- 
cordance of,  releases  the  parent  State 
from  responsibility  for  pets  of  the  in- 
surgents, 35  (n.);  where  the  insurgents 
and  tlie  parent  State  are  maritime,  85 
(n.| ;  whether  the  recognition  of,  is  un- 
called for  and  premature,  30  (n.) ;  re- 
sulls  to  the  insurgents  of  a  recognition 
of,  37  (n.) ;  to  the  parent  government, 
37  (n.) ;  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Earl  Rnssell,  April  7  to 
Sept.  18, 1866,  on  recognition  by  Great 
Briton  otj  in  the  rebel  States  in  America, 
37  et  seq.  (n.) ;  recognition  of,  by  France 
and  Holland  in  tiie  American  Revolu- 
tion, 38  (n.) ;  American  claims  on  Den- 
mark for  tecognilion  of,  in  the  American 
Revolution,  38  (n.) ;  accorded  by  the 
U.  States  in  the  war  between  Spain 
and  her  Soath  American  colonies,  88 
(n.) ;  case  of  the  Greek  war  witii  Tui^ 
key,  88  (n.)  (s<«  Civil  war;  CivU  War 
in  the  U.  States). 

BdUgerfsit  occupation,  of  Caatine  by  the 
British,  and  of  porta  in  Mexico  bj' 
U.  Stiites,  421  (n.)i  revenue  duties 
under  T7.  States  laws  claimed  in  nei- 
ther of  these  cases,  421  (n.);  fully 
treated  of  by  Pfeifffer,  482  (n.) ;  essen- 
tials of,  436  (n.) ;  allegiance  and  obedi- 
ence of  non-combatants  dnring,  436 
(n.);  political  laws  of,  437  (n.) ;  where 
the  U.  States  is  occnpant,  487  (n.); 
extent  of,  457  {n.j;  municipal  and  pri- 
vate laws  not  suspended  by,  487  {n.) ; 
occupant's  rights  to  confiscate  immova- 
ble property,  &c.,  487,  438  (n.) ;  title  to 
public  movable  property,  488  (n. ) ;  no 
title  to  private  movables  without  an  act 
of  transfer  or  capture,  439  (n.) ;  incor- 
poreal tights,  439  (n.j;  slaves,  439,  440 
\a.);  emanmpation  of,  440  (n.);  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  440'{n.);  na> 
tnre  of  this  act,  441  (n.)  (aee  Conquest, 
Postliminy), 

Bdlo  Coniiais,  Case  of  the,  553  (n.). 


proposed 


Belts,  Sovereignty  of  Denmark  over,  264. 

Bentham,  Principles  of  International  Law, 
7 ;  morals  and  legislation,  19; 
phrase,  "  law  of  nations,"  19 ; 
the  terra,  "international  law,"  au. 

Biaek  Sea,  treaty  of  March  30,  1856,  91 
(n.) ;  treaty  with  regard  to  armament 
in,  119  (n.) ;  claims  of  Turkey  to,  263; 
neutralized  by  treaty  of  Paris,  263 ; 
whether  metre  daasma,  263;  navigation 
of,  264  (n.)- 

BeUeg,  Case  of  the,  543  (n.). 

Betsa/,  Case  of  the  sloop,  648  (n.). 

CeJsCT  Caihcart,  Case  of  the,  543  (n.). 

Btockade,  may  be,  of  ports  of  insurgents, 
after,  but  not  before,  the  recognition  of 
actual  war,  36  (n.) ;  in  the  civil  war  in 
the  U.  States,  375  (n.) ;  decisions  of 
American  courts  on  question  arising 
under,  875  a  seq.  (n.)  (see  Civil  war 
in  the  U.  Stales) ;  the  question  of  a 
continuous  voyage,  its  importance,  bear- 
ing, &c.,  667  a  seq.  In.) ;  under  the 
rule  of  1756,  668  (n.) ;  breach  of,  668; 
the  question  is,  the  destination  of  the 
cargo,  669  (n.);  commercial,  671  (n.); 
ditference  between  these  and  military 
or  strategic,  671  jn.};  efforts  to  abol- 
ish them,  671,  672  (n.J;  of  Charleston 
in  1861-66,  671  (n.) ;  Cass  and  others 
on  abolitionof  commercial,  671-73  (n.); 
what  is  a  violation  of,  672;  definition 
of,  673;  must  be  actual  and  eflfectJve, 
674  (n.);  rights  of  neutral  vessels  of 
war  in  cases  of,  675  (n,);  occasional 
interruptions  of,  676  (n.) ;  must  be  com- 
plete as  to  both  ingress  and  egress  (case 
of  the  Franciska),  676,  676  (n.| ;  ac- 
cidental absence  of  fleet,  675;  knowl- 
edge of,  necessary,  676 ;  general  notifi- 
cation of,  not  sufficient,  676 ;  paper, 
677 ;  time  allowed  to  leave,  678 ;  notifi- 
cation of,  680  etseg.  (n.);  in  tiie  U. 
States  civil  war,  680,  681  (n.) ;  recog- 
nized by  the  prize  courts,  681-83  (n.) ; 
in  the  Crimean  war,  683  (n.) ;  coming 
out  of  port  with  cargo,  whether  laden 
before  or  after,  684 ;  vessel  must  be 
taken  for  breach  of,  during  voyage, 
686  ;  Hautefeuille's  views  of  the  right 
of  capture,  686  (n.| ;  liability  of  owners 
of  cargo  (case  of  the  Panaghia  Rhom. 
ba),  686  (n.);  closingof  domestic  porta 
by  municipal  surveillance,  402, 687  (n.); 
cases  of,  687,  688  (n.). 

Bokier,  Observations  sur  la  Coutume  de 
Bourgogne,  135. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Patterson  held  invalid  by  the  Cour  Im- 
p6riale,  161  (n.). 

Bosphanis,  Navigation  of  the,  283,  264 
(n.J,  272  (n.). 

Bragansa,  Recognition  of  dynasty  of,  42 


brothers,  Case  of  the,  548  (n,). 
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Baemis  Aijres  {see    South   AnieritaTi  re- 

Bundesstnai  distinguiahed  from   Staaten- 

bund,  78. 
Burke  on  iatematioiial  prescription,  230 
,  In.). 
Burlumnqm,  Droit  Nature],  80,  1^1. 


CajUari,  Case  of  the,  688  (n.) ;   critical 

analysis  of,  688,  699  (ii.). 
Cairns,  definition  of  international  law. 
Calhoan,  doctrine  of  nullification,  82  (n.); 

meecli  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  103  (n. ). 

CalUires,  La  Mani^e  de  n^gocier,  366. 

Canton  (or  Pampero),  Csseof  the,  572  (n.l. 

Conning,  on  neutrality  lawa,  585,  665  (n.j. 

Capituhtms,  who  may  make,  329,  500; 
Closter-Seven,  500 ;  of  the  CaodLne 
Sorks,  disavowed  by  Romans,  500 ; 
when,  seed  ratification,  500. 

Capture,  Distinction  between  enemy's 
property  at  sea  and  on  land,  150 ;  by 
non-commissioned  vessels,  belongs  to 
government,  452;  by  privateers,  452; 
title  to  movables  in  general,  vested  after 
tweuty-fbor  hoars,  155,  461,  717  ;  as 
to,  at  sea,  and  recaptured,  the  jiis  post- 
Ujainii  varies  in  di^rent  conntries,  466 
(see  Eecaptnres) ;  validity  of,  decided 
by  courts  of  captor's  country,  477 ;  ad- 
judication in  case  of  joint,  m  the  Cri- 
mean war,  478  (n.) ;  how  &r  jurisdic- 
tion of  coorts  of  captors  is  exclusive, 
470  ;  cannot  be  condemned  by  consular 
court  in  neutral  State,  481 ;  duty  of  cap- 
tors of  prizes,  484,  485  (n.) ;  excuse  for 
neglect  of,  485  (n.);  result  of  their  neg- 
lect of  their  duties,  484,  485  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  Trent,  485'  (n.) ;  responsibility  of 
captor's  government  for,  by  its  commis- 
sioned cruisers,479, 48g  (n.) ;  claim  of  U. 
Slates  against  Denmark  for,  494 ;  Prus- 

the  British  decisions,  492;  decisions  of 
British  courts  reviewed  raider  treaty 
.«f  1794,493;  ransom  of,  605;  suits  on, 
507 ;  vessels  chased  into  neutral  terri- 
tory and  there  captured,  522 ;  chiim  on 
account  of  violation  of  neutrality,  to 
be  sanctioned  by  neutral  State,  626 ;  in 
.case  of  attempted  breach  of  blockade, 
667  a  seq.  (n.)  (see  Blockade),  case  of  the 
Ca^iari,  688, 689  (n.) ;  after  trea^j-.  718 
{a.) ;  indemnity  treaty  for,  495  (n.). 

■Carofino,  Case  of  the,  639  (n.). 

Cardine,  Case  of  the,  626,  527  |n.),  642 


C'tssl'is,  Le  (previously  I*s  Jumeaux), 
liistory  of  the  ease  of,  544(iseg.  (n.). 

Castlereogh,  circular  despatch,  95  (n.) ; 
minutes  on  the  Affidrs  of  Spain,  96. 

Ceremonial,  Maritime,  237. 

Cession,  of  I*uisiana,  279 ;  right  to  make, 
712. 


Charles  et  George,  Case  of  the,  164  (n.). 

ChaAeston,  Blockade  of,  671  (n.) ;  obstruc- 
tion of  the  harbor  of,  429  (n.) ;  cor- 
respondence  concerning,  between  Mr. 
Seward,  Earl  Russell,  and  Lord  Lyons, 
429  (n.). 

Charlotte,  Judgment  in  tho  case  of  the, 
621  {n.J. 

Chesapeaie,  Sketch  of  the  case  of  the,  521 
ei  sea,  (n.) ;  questions  and  principles  of, 
528,^24  fn.). 

China,  Diplomatic  relations  with,  22;  ju- 
dicial powers  of  commissioners  and 
consuls  of  U.  States  in,  178. 

Chitti/,  Law  of  Nations,  382,  502. 

Cicero,  De  Bepublica,  18,  30;  definition 
of  enemy,  58;  ofSees,  462. 

Citizens,  Stockbridge  Indians  made,  of  the 
U.  States,  69 ;  rights  of,  of  one  (jcnnan 
State  in  others,  69. 

Civil  war,  conduct  of  outside  nations  in, 
34,  40;  recognition  of  belligerent  rights 
in,  distinguished  from  acknowledgment 
of  independence,  84,  40 ;  declaration  of 
independence  in,  83,  39;  belligerent 
rights  of  parties  in,  35,  40  (see  Belli- 
gerent rights  in  civil  war);  question 
of  acmal  existence  of,  35  (n.) ;  if  it  be  . 
recognized,  the  ports  of  insurgents  may 
be  blockaded,  36  (n.) ;  acknowledgment 
of  independence,  or  appointment  of  con- 
suls, in,  not  cause  of  war,  40 ;  courts 
follow  the  executive  in,  41;  conduct  of 
foreign  nations  wiOi  reference  to  the  de 
facto  revenue  laws  and  commercial  reg- 
ulations of  the  insiu^ents,  41  (n.) ;  rules 
and  tests  for  snch  conduct,  41,  42  (n.) 
(see  Independence,  recognition  of );  re- 
cognition of  the  Netherlands,  42  (n.) ; 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  42  (n.) ; 
of  the  Orange  dynasty,  42  (n.) ;  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  42  (n.) ;  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  1880,  the  lieptiblic  in 
1848,  and  the  Empire  in  1862,  43  (n.) ; 
of  the  South  AmeriCMi  Eepublics,  48 
(n.);  of  Texas,  44  {n.};  conduct  ofthe 
U.  Slates  with  reference  to  Hungary 
in  1849,  46  ei  seg,  (n.) ;  of  the  dynasty 
of  Braganza,  42  (n.)  ;  intervention  in 
Greek  treaty,  113;  mediation  of  foreign 
nations,  120 ;  parliamentary  debate,  m 
1835,  on  intervention  in  Spain,  124; 
recognizing  revolutionary  government 
in,  291  i  distinction  between  popular 
commotion,  sedition,  insurrectioi^  and. 
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374;  both  parties  in,  entitied  to  rights 
of  war,  874^(11.). 
Ci»il  war  in  the  U.  States,  eocrespond- 
enoe  betneen  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Rns- 
sell,in  1865,  on  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebel 
States,  87,  88  (n.) ;  theory  of  the  seces- 
sion party,  33  (n.)  j  slavery  formed  in 
the  main  the  test  of  disloyiUty  in,  S8 
|n.};  gromid  taken  b;  the  government 
in,  S3  (n.);  oi^auixation  of  the  Con- 
jfederate  States,  83  (n.l ;  Constitution, 
88,  84  (d.);  course  of  the  II.  States 
Govermnent,  84  (n,),  at  the  surrender 
of  the  histu-mies  of  the  rebels,  84  (n.), 
tonords  individuals,  84  |n.) ;  suspension 
of  lia^eai  corpus,  84  (n.) ;  aUUus  of  the 
rebellious  portions  of  the  country,  after 
tlie  close  of  the  rebellion,  Sdfn.J;  re- 
sult of  the  rebellion  as  afiecting  the 
construction  of  tiie  ConstitudOn  of  the 
U.  States,  and  the  sapremacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 85,  86  (n.f;  Hussion  ofitr  of 
mediation  in,  121  (n.j;  French  ditto, 
121  (n.);  trial  of  the  crew  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, 196  (n.) ;  trial  of  Smith,  197 
(n.[  {see  Rebels  as  Pirates,  198  et  seq.) ; 
(the  prochimations  of  the  Queens  of 
England  and  Spain  and  of  the  French 
Emperor  in  18S1,  198,  199  (n.) ;  the 
case  of  the  Golden  Bocket,  burned  by> 
the  rebel  cruiser  Florida,  199  (n.) ;  de- 
cisions of  the  U.  States  Courts,  199 
(n. ) ;  belligerent  powers  exercised  in, 
874  et  seq.  (n.) ;  what  it  in  ftct  was, 
874  (n.);  initiatory  acts  of  the  rebels 
in,  874  (n.) ;  proclamations  of  foreign 
powers  recognizing  the  existence  of 
war,  375  (n.| ;  blockade  m^nlained  by 
the  U.  States,  376  {».) ;  action  of  (he 
prize  courts,  375  (n.|;  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Amy  Warwick,  376,  376  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  Hiawatha,  376  (n.) ;  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  no  special  Act 
of  Congress  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  declare  the  blockade,  876 
(n.j ;  exercise  of  belligerent  righte  by 
U.  States  cruisers,  377  (n.) ;  principles 
followed  by  the  prize  conrts,  377  (n.) ; 
a  corresponding  system  adopted  on  land, 
377  (n.) ;  case  of  Walter  W.  Smith,  877 
(n.) ;  of  the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  377 
(n.) ;  Earl  Russell's  letter  on  confisca- 
tion in,  389  (n.) ;  confiscation  by  tlie 
rebels  of  all  property  of  alien  enemies, 
893  (n.j,  bytVU.  States  of  rebel  prop- 
erty on  the  ground  of  domioil  only, 
417  (n.);  orders  concerning  abuse  of 
flags  of  truce,  430  (n.) ;  orders  respec^ 
ing  non-combatants,  431  (n.);  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in,  440  (n.) ;  nature  of 
this  act,  441  (n.) ;  slaves  emancipated, 
serving  in  the  army  and  captared,  re- 
quired to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
442  (n.);  privateers  fitted  out  by  the 


rebels  but  not  by  the  U.  States,  4C6  (n.) ; 
questions  as  to  rights  of  rebel  captors  of 
prizes,  arising  in,  487  (n.) ;  case  of  the 
Chesapeake,  521  et  seg.  In.) ;  discnafed, 
628,  524  (n.j;  British  rules  for  belli- 
gerent vessels  in  her  waters  during,  6^5 
(n.) ;  capture  of  the  Florida  in  neutral 
waters,  528  (n.j ;  questions  of  nentraliiy 
arising  in,  between  England  and  tlie 
U.  States,  567  et  seq.  {nTj ;  case  of  the 
Alexandni,  667  tt  sea.  (n.) ;  criticisms 
on  this  case,  569  (n.j;  opinions  of  the 
judges  therein,  569, 570  (n.) ;  the  fitting 
out  of  rebel  privateers  in  English  ports, 
671  (n.);  the  Oreto  or  Florida,  571  (n.); 
tlie  Georgia  or  Japan,  the  Rappahan- 
nock, the  Shenandoah  or  Sea  King,  tl^e 
Pampero  or  Canton,  572  (n.) ;  tlie  rams 
of  the  Messrs.  Laird,  578  (n.j  (see  aljo 
mention  of  all  these  cases  in  tlie  follow- 
ing correspondences) ;  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Ear!  RuSsell 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  574  el-  seq.  (n.), 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  677  et  seq.  (u.) ;  summary  of 
these  correspondences,  579,  580  (n.)  ; 
questions  arising  under  the  doctrine  of 
"  fi«e  ships,  free  goods,"  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  of  1866,  612,  613  {n.| ; 
case  of  the  Trent,  687  el  seq.  (n.)  {see 
the  Trent) ;  Mr.  Seward's  instructions 
concerning  mails,  &c.,  660,  661  (n.).; 
btockade  of  Charleston,  671  (n.};  noti- 
fication of  blockade  in,  681-83  (n.). 

Clareadoa,  Earl  of,  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Adams,  at  close  of  civil  war  in 
U.  Slates,  577  et  seq.  (n.) ;  summary  of 
this,  579,  580  (n.). 

ClautoH-Bulwet  Treaty,  Debates  in  U. 
States  on  construction  of,  104.  105  fn.). 

Closter-Seven,  Capitulation  of,  500. 

Coast,  definition  of,  extent  of  the  terms, 
"  coast "  or  "  shore,"  256 ;  as  construed 
in  the  ease  of  tlie  Washington,  351  (n.); 
extent  of  neutraljurisdiclJon  along,  529. 

Conceius,  De  Jure  Belli  inter  Aniieos,  404 ; 
what  persons  should  lie  considered  domi- 
ciled in  an  enemy's  country,  401. 

Coch-arte,  Admiral,  letter  announcing  re- 
tahatory  measures  by  wasting  towns 
and  districts  on  coast  of  IT.  States,  441. 

Coliegima  Fecialinm  among  tlie  liomaus, 

Cdoniai  trade,  rule  of  1756, 663 ;  revived 

in  French  Revolnlion,  666. 
Coloay,  asserting  its  independence,  how 

considered  by  other  States,  39 ;  rec:^- 


»  of  i 


by  e 


States,  41. 
Comitu,  principles  of  » 

184-86;    as  to  remei 

Conflict  of  laws). 
Commercen,  Case  of  the,  664  (n.j. 
Coriifiositive  States,  wfiat,  65. 
Conespcion,  La,  Case  of,  663  (n.), 
729 
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Cmftderate  States  (see  CirU  war  in  the 
TJ.  States). 

Conjiacation,  of  enemy's  property  fonnd 
in  country  at  the  ouibceak  of  war,  878, 
387  (n.)  ;  Konian  law,  878;  Grotias 
qualifies,  378;  Bynlcershoek,  878;  an- 
cient practide,  378 ;  in  case  of  Silesian 
loan,  379 ;  in  war  between  England  and 
France,  ending  in  tlie  peace  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  dividends  of  public  debt  paid  to 
enemy's  subjects,  379 ;  Yattel  against, 
of  real  property,  880,  but  holds  rente 
and  profits  may  be  sec[ueslered,  S80 ; 
of  public  funds,  880;   modem  usage. 


381 ;  Chief  Justice  Marflhall 
may  depend  on  conduct  of  enemy, 
on  treatment  of  merchants  in  war  uu- 
cording  to  Magna  Charla,  381 ;  ancient 
English  usage  more  liberal  than  mod- 
em, 882 ;  droits  of  admiralty,  382 ;  in 
U.  States,  according  to  Supreme  Court, 
enemy's  property  in  the  country  cannot 
be  confiscated  except  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, 882 ;  debts  not  confiscated  in  war, 
only  right  to  sue  is  suspended,  389 ; 
decision  of  Supreme  CourtofU.  States, 
387,  388  (n.) ;  course  of  the  parties  in 
the  Crimean  war, 388, 389  (n.);  pi^sent 
practice,  389  (n.) ;  British  debts  under 
treaty  of  1788,  890;  treaty  of  1794  be- 
tween En^and  and  U.  Slates  declares 
debts  should  not  be  impaired  by  war, 
849,  890;  war  of  French  Kevolution, 
890;  England  seizes  Danish  vessels, 
391 ;  Denmark  confiscates  British  debts, 
331 ;  debts  and  other  property  stand  on 
same  ground,  391 ;  of  private  debts  due 
to  enemies,  391  ef  ieq.  (n.) ;  authoriljes 
on  this  point,  892  (n.);  distinction  be- 
tween private  and  public  debts,  392, 393 
(n.)  ;  action  of  the  rebels  In  the  U. 
Stales  civil  war,  893  (n.) ;  no  right  to 
leave  one's  own  country  to  bring  prop- 
erty from  enemy's  country,  397 ;  of 
rebel  property  by  the  U,  Stales  on  the 
ground  of  domicil  only,  417  (n.);  prop- 
erty may  acquire  hostile  character  in- 
dependent of  domicil,  419  ;  house  of 
trade  in  enemy's  country,  419  ; 
dence  in  neutral  coimtry  will  noi  . 
tect  from  capture  at  sea,  if  house  of 
trade  in  enemy  country,  419 ;  produce 
of  enemy  territory  hostile,  if  belonging 
to  owner  of  soil,  wherever  he  resides, 
4-20;  case  of  Santa  Cruz,  420 ;  national 
chaiscter  of  ships  dependent  on  that 
of  owner,  425  ;  sailing  under  enemy 
license,  426  ;  what  property  exempt 
fMm  warlike  operations,  431 ;  Norman 
Conquest,  432;  of  private  property  after 
conquest,  484(n.);  the  reelitiition  of  the 
collections  at  the  Louvre,  447-449  (n.) ; 
enemy  property  taken  at  sea,  450 ;  efforts 
of  U,  States  to  abolish  privateering,  458. 


Conflict  of  laws,  general  principles,  133 ; 
comity,  134,186 ;  HuberuB on,  135;  con- 
tracts accordmg  to  law  of  place  valid, 
185;  peculiar  rule  aa  to  real  proper^, 
186 ;  deeds  and  wills,  137, 187  (n.),  218 ; 
English  and  American  rules  different 
from  Continental,  137 ;  rights  of  aliens, 
188  ;  personal  property  regulated  by 
law  of  domicil,  140;  intetpretaUon  of 
instruments,  140 ;  personal  ^atas,  141 ; 
all  persons  in  territory  subject  to  police, 
141,149;  extra-territorial  effect  of  htws 
regulating  marriage,  m^ority,  legiti- 
macy, divorce,  bankruptcy,  &c.,  142-48 ; 
effect  of  marriage  on  real  property,  how 
determined,  148  ;  on  personal  property, 
147  ;  effect  of  bankruptcy  on  contracts, 
147 ;  validity  of  contract  generally  de- 
pends on  law  of  place  wliere  made,  149 ; 
contracts  illegal  by  local  laws,  not  usu- 
ally enforced  there,  149;  doctrine,  that 
revenue  laws  of  other  States  are  not  to 
be  enforced,  condemned  by  modem 
jurists,  150  (n.) ;  origin  of  this  doc- 
trine, 150  (n.) ;  by  what  law  contracts 
of  marriage  are  governed,  150 ;  sta- 
tute of  19,  20  Vict.  ch.  96,  151  ; 
French  law,  151 ;  marriage  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  151  (n.) ;  English  Royal- 
Marriage  Act,  152;  English  act  as  to 
marriages  abroad,  152  (n.);  U.  States 
statute  of  1860,  allowing  marriages 
before  consuls,  152  (n.) ;  marriages  in- 
valid where  celebrated,  are  invalid 
everywhere,  exceptions,  152  ;  in  pres- 
ence of  ambassador,  152;  when  con- 
tract is  to  be  executed  in  another  coun- 
try, 152 ;  regulated  as  to  forms  of 
proceedings  by  lex  fori,  152 ;  foreign 
sovereign  exempt  from  local  juris- 
diction, 158,  also  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  158-56 ;  public  vessels  not 
subject  to  local  law,  153 ;  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  U.  States,  as  to 
private  vessels,  154  (n.) ;  case  of  the 
Charles  et  George,  154  (n.) ;  a  vessel 
in  tlie  pubhc  service  of  the  U.  States 
cannot  be  proceeded  against  by  a  citi- 
zen to  enforce  a  lien  which  attached  be- 
fore she  became  apublic  vessel,  162  (n.), 
168  (n.) ;  case  of  the  Creole,  165  (n.) ; 
public  vessels  of  a  foreign  State,  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  friendly 
State,  are  exempt  frvm  all  forms  of 
process  in  private  suits,  168  (n.) ;  effect 
of  criminal  sentence  local,  191 ;  power 
to  punish  crimes  committed  abroad, 
difference  in  English  and  American  and 
continental  jurispmdence,  179  ;  when 
sentence  bar  to  fiirther  prosecution, 
191,  192 ;  piracy  a  crime  everywhere 
punishable,  192 ;  mlea  of  procedure 
and  rules  of  decision  as  affecting  cases 
IB  ivm ,  216 ;  personal  property  of  intes- 
tate, 218;  wills,  how  executed,  218; 
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administration,  218 ;  probate  of  foreign 
Willi,  218;  foreign  executor,  218;  in 
suits  in  rem,  sentence  conclusive,  218; 
effect  of  transfers  of  property  by  pro. 
ceedinga  under  fore^p  bankruptcy,  219, 
226  (n.) ;  real,  219 ;  poner  of  chancery 
to  compel  persons  to  convey  real  prop- 
erty a,broaa,  219;  proceedings  against 
absent  foreigners,  222 ;  rnle  in  the  U. 
States  governing  such,  proceedings,  222 
fn.);  obligation  of  the  contract  depends 
on  the  fex  domicilii  or  amtraciSs,  the 
remedy  on  the  tex  fori,  228 ;  capacity 
of  parties,  form  of  contract  on  pGtce  of 
contract,  225,  228;  arrest  for  debt  on 
lex  fori,  227;  foreign  judgments,  229; 
foreign  divorces,  230 ;  rule  in  0.  States, 
231  (see  Belligerent  Occupation,  see  Su- 
preme Court  of  U.  States). 

C'oagress,  Power  of  U.  Slates,  78 ;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  276,  867 ;  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  90 ;  of  Troppau  and 
Laybach,  91 ;  of  Verona,  91. 

Coagressumal  Documents  and  Congres- 
sional  Globe,   passim. 

Conquest,  432  (n.) ;  effect  of,  37,  432  (n.) ; 
on  property,  49,  432  (n.),  495;  title  by, 
confirmed  by  time,  240 ;  Spanish  discov- 
eries and  conquests  in  America,  241 ; 
mere  posession  does  not  make  country 
enemy  country,  420 ;  elaborately  dis- 
cussed by  Pfeitfer,  482  (n.) ;  what  is  war- 
c^ture,  482  (n.) ;  effect  of  belligerent 
occupation  of  immovables,  488  (n.)  ; 
succession  by  virtue  of,  to  the  sovereign 
or  State  conquered,  433  (n.|  ;  as  to  the 
public  securities,  433  (n.) ;  completed, 

434  (n  ) ,  after  completion  of,  the  prop- 
erty ol  private  citizens  should  not  be 
transferred,  484  (n  ) ,  a  new  political 
system  aulatituted  fbr  the  old,  435  (n. ) ; 
citizens  of  the  conquered  State  owe  ab- 
solute allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  436 
{n.)  ;  the  municipal  laws  remain  in 
lorce  after,  485  (n.)  ;  tlie  conqueror 
succeeds  to  the  public  property,  435 
(n.|  ;  retUsal  of  tlie  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  to  recognize  ttie  atJe  of  crown- 
lands  made  by  the  King  of  Westphalia, 

435  (n.).  or  to  respect  payments  to 
him,  435   (n.)  ;    retro-active  effect  of, 

436  (n.) ;  title  t«  re^  property  acquired 
by,  liable  to  be  divested  by  postliminy, 
unless  confirmed  by  treaty,  496 ;  Hal- 
leek  on  rights  acquired  by,  720  (n.) 
(sM  Belligerent  Occupation). 

Consols  of  U.  States  may  celebrate  maiv 
riages  in  fbreign  countries,  152  (n.l; 
jurisdiction  of,  depends  on  treaty,  177 ; 
practice  among  Christian  nations,  177; 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Turkey,  Bar- 
bary,  and  Mahommedan  countries,  ITT ; 
in  China,  178  ;  treaties  of  U.  States 
concerning,  178  (n.) ;  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  U.  States  concerning,  17S 


(n,) ;  Abbott's  U.  States  Consul's  Man- 
ual,  178  [n.) ;  case  of  M.  Dillon  reftis- 
ing  to  appear  as  a  witness,  S25  (n.)  ; 
U.  States  treaty  provisions  respect- 
ing, 325  (n.);  consular  courts  in  neu- 
tral countries  cannot  condemn  prize, 
825. 

Goiitralxind  of  war,  as  regards  questions 
of  neutrality,  563  (n.) ;  the  doctrines  of 
"Free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  "Hostile 
ships,  liostJle  goods,"  581  (n.)  (see  Ves- 
sels);  what  is,  60S;  GroCius  on,  610; 
Yattel  on,  612;  Bynkershoek  opposes 
admission  into  list  of,  of  artides  of 
promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  war,  613 ; 
questions  as  to  provisions,  618,  614; 
naval  stores,  615;  treaties  defining, 
618;  treaty  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia, 1801,  618 ;  discussion  on  Etigland 
making  provisions  contraband  in  1798, 
620,  621 ;  article  as  to,  in  treaty  of  1794 
between  England  and  U.  States,  623; 
British  provision  order  of  1796,  628; 
test  of  what  is,  629,  (n.)  682  (n.) ;  nrti- 
cles  micipitis  u»&s,  680  et«eo.  (n.)"5  Amer- 
ican doctrines  and  treaties,  630  (n.); 
views  of  divers  authorities,  630-33  (n.) ; 
English  doctrine  and  action  concerning, 
631,  632  (n.) ;  coals  stopped  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  682  (n.);  how  affected  by 
owner's  intent,  688,  684  (n. ) ;  rights  of 
belligerents  concerning,  684  (n.) ;  lead- 
ing English  decisions,  636  (n. ) ;  convey- 
ance of  military  persons  or  despatclies, 
630 ;  rules  and  questions  arising  un- 
der, as  to  carrying  hostile  persons  or 
papers, 637  e(seg.  (n.);  despatches iVoin 
ambassadors  in  neutral  Stales  may  be 
carried,  636 ;  ease  of  the  Trent,  644  el 
seq.  (n.)  (see  The  Trent) ;  vessel  must 
be  taken  in  delicUi,  645 ;  American  rule, 
650 ;  authorities  on  the  right  to  take 
military  persons  from  neumil  vessels, 
652  (n.) ;  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
take  noxious  persons  from  an  innocent 
neutral  vessel,  656  (n.) ;  treaties  on  this 
point,  656,  657  (n.) ;  ease  of  military 
persons  in  actual  service  found  in  neu- 
tral vessels,  657  |n.) ;  the  Erench  and 
English  treaty  of  1786,657  (n.);  postal 
vessels  and  mail-hags,  659  et  seq.  (n.), 
their  liability  to  searcli,  660  (n.) ;  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Seward  concerning 
mails  in  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States, 
660,  661  (n.);  penalty  for  carryhig, 
668,  604  (n.) ;  when  this  amotinis  to 
hostUe  service,  664  (n.) ;  taking  contra- 
band goods  &om  neutral  vessels,  666 
(n.);  the  question  of  a  continuous  voy- 
age, its  bearing,  &c.,  667-69  (n.)  (see 
Blockade). 

Contracts,  Distinction  between  the  rule  of 
decision  and  tlic  rule  of  procedure  in 
case  of,  222 ;  with  enemy,  unlawful  in 
war,  403. 
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Conimlion',  Transitory,  perpetual  in  their 
nature  340;  applied  to  treaty  of  1783 
^ntli  Great  Britain,  341. 

Coniog,  Case  of  Swedish,  8B0 ;  right 
claimed  by  belligerents  to  visit  a  neu- 
tral ship  under,  of  a  ship  of  war  of  its 
own  nation,  990 ;  liistoty  of,  692  d.  seq. 
(n ) ,  nght  to  search  veseela  un<ler, 
693,  69i  (n.);  trealy  provisions,  695 
(n  ) ,  neutral  or  resisting,  696  (n.)  (see 
Visitation  and  search) ;  how  regulated 
hy  maritime  convention  between  Rus- 
sia oud  England,  696 ;  neutral  vessels 

.  under  enemy's,  699 ;  discussion  with 
Denmark  respecting,  699  e(  seg. ;  neu- 
tral under  enemy's,  708  ei  seg.  (n.); 
controversy  between  U.  States  and 
Denmark  involving  this  question,  709, 
710  (n.). 

Cr^fe,  The  case  of  the,  166  (n.) ;  Mr. 
Webster  to  Lord  Ashborton,  165  (n.) ; 
Mr.  Wlieaton's  article  on,  166  (n.); 
controversy  between  England  and  U. 
States,  166  (n.) ;  referred  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Bates,  166  (n.);  h^  decision,  166,  167 

Crimean  war,  Ionian  Islands  not  parties 
in,  55  (n.) ;  time  ^ven  by  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  France  for  vessels  of  the 
enemy  to  depart,  388,  389  (n.) ;  rule  of 
non-intercourse  with  the  enemy  greatly 
relaxed  in,  400  (n.);  adjudication  in 
case  of  joint  capture  in,  478  (n. ) ;  neu- 
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of  coals,  as  contraband  of  war,  632 
(n  );  notification  of  blockade  in,  683{n,). 
Orimei  {see  Extradition)  considered  by 
England  ^d  the  U.  Slatea  local,  180 ; 
otherwise  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
180;  extra-territorial  operation  of  a 
criminal  aeatence,  191  (n.)  ;  territorial- 
ity of  erimmal  law,  189  (n.) ;  rules  of 
divers  nations  in  this  matter,  190  (n.) ; 
when  a  bar  to  fnrther  proseciiliou,  ld'2 

Cuba,  deputation  and  proposals  to  the  tJ. 


Daimbe,  treaty  of  March  30,   1856,   118 

(n.) ;  opened  to  the  trade  of  all  nal' 

277"(n.). 
DardaiieUis,  Treaty  escluding  vessels  of 

war  from,  1)8  (□.) ;  navigation  of,  """ 

26i  (n.),  272  (n.). 
Ddior,  liability  of  the  body  of  to  ai 

226, 227  (n.). 


Debts,  Public,  l\ow  affected  by  change  of 
government,  48  ;  of  foreign  sovereigns, 
ISl;  provisions  in  treaties  relating  to, 
in  case  of  war,  852 ;  treaty  between 
England  and  U.  Slates,  1794,  as  to,  362 ; 
whether  property  in  the  territory  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  is  subject  to 
confiscation,  378;  case  of  the  Silesian 
Loan,  379;  conrse  of  England  and 
Prance  as  to  dividends  on  public,  to 
enemy's  subjects  in  war  ending  in  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  379 ;  due  to  an  en- 
emy  not  confiscated  by  war,  but  r^jht 
to  sue  for,  suspended,  390;  compensa- 
tion exRcted  by  England  for,  confiscated 
by  France,  390 ;  ambassadors  not  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  for,  304. 

lkelaraii<m  of  Paris,  of  1856,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "  Eree  ships,  free  goods,  608  et 
seg. ;  relations  of  the  U.  States  to,  608 


(n.};  law  of  on  recaptures,  471  {see 
Schles  wig-Holstein ) . 

Deserters,  power  of  consuls  over,  from  mer- 
chant-ships, 178  (n.);  U.  States  laws  and 
treaties,  178  (n.) ;  penalty  of,  428  (n.). 

Despatches,  traneportation  of,  in  enemy's 
service,  of  the  nature  of  contraband, 
630 ;  sulgects  the  vessel  to  confiscation, 
636 ;  penalty  not  applicable  to  neutral 
vessel  carrying,  from  a  minister  in  a 
neutral  country  to  his  gofemment,636. 

DetToclion,  Droit  de,  effect  on  emigration, 
subjects  of  German  Confederation  ex- 
empt from,  in  removing  from  one  State 
to  another,  69,  138. 

Diana,  Case  of  the,  206  (n) ;  nature  of  tlie 
proceedings  in,  210  fn.). 

Dillon,  Case  of  M.,  the  French  Consul, 
refusing  to  appear  as  a  witness,  325 

Diet,  Federative,  of  Germany,  6B;  its 
powers,  68. 

Diplomacy,  Langm^  of,  236. 

Diseovery,  right  by,  240 ;  in  case  of  Guano 
Islands,  ^6  (n.). 

IHvorces,  Fore^,  280 ;  in  the  several 
.States  of  tJie  U.  States,  232  (n.). 

Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports  (see  Table  of 
Cases). 

Domain,  Public,  effect  of  change  of  gov- 
ernment on,  49 ;  power  of  sovereign  to 
alienate,  50 ;  conquest,  432. 

Domicil,  what  constitutes,  406;  governs 
personal  property,  140 ;  case  of  French 
at  Greytown,  146  (n.) ;  protection  of 
Christians  in  Mohammedan  States,  177 ; 
jurisdiction  over  resident  foreigners, 
220 ;  proceedings  agiunst  absent  foreign- 
ers, viis  et  modis,  how  &r  reconcilable 
wifli  international  justice,  222;  foreign- 
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ers  domiciled  in  enemj'a  comitr7  liable 
to  reprisals,  403,  405 ;  wlien  natiTe 
charauter  reverts,  407  ;  American  de- 
deions,  411 ;  merchants  in  tbs  East, 
418;  house  of  trade  in  enemy's  coun- 
try, 419 ;  hostile  character  of  produce 
of  enemy's  country,  while  belonging  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  420. 

Dresden  Frcgect,  78  (n.)- 

Dmit  des  Gene,  use  of  the  term,  21  (n.}. 

Du  Caiige,  Glossariora  Medii  ^vi,  138. 

Diipin,  aing.  Collection  des  B^tiiaitoireB, 

E. 


no. 

El  Ariih,  Capitulation  of,  501. 

£ae,  Navigation  of  the,  276;  tolls  on,  capi- 
talized and  abolished,  266  (n.). 

£;«a,  Case  of  the,  711  (n.). 

Embargo,  previoiia  to  decWation  of  hostili- 
ties, 871 ;  British,  on  Dutch  vessels,  371 ; 
retro-aetive  efTect  of  peaceable  termina- 
tion, 371 ;  as  a  civil  act  of  government, 
detaining  ships  of  its  own  people  in  port, 
S72  (n.) ;  of  the  U.  States  in  1807,  872 
(n.) ;  hostile,  as  distinguished  from  re- 
prisals, 372  (n.};  motive  of,  872  (n.) ; 
tc  g^  possession  of  neutral  vessels  in 
port,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  373  (n.) 
(see  Angaria), 

Emily  St.  Pierre,  Case  of  the,  475  (n.); 
the  law  of  rescae  by  nentrais  fully  con- 
sidered in,  ilbetseij.  {a.). 

Emperor,  UAe  of,  does  not  confer  pre-ewi- 


Enemy,  what  is  "  enemy  property  "  and 
"enemy  territory,"  876  (n.),  417  (n.| ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IT. 
States,  877  (n.);  enemy's  property  found 
in  the  country  on  the  breaking-out  of 
war,  887  (n.) ;  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  States,  387,  368  (n.) ; 
Hautefenille  on  this  pomt,  SSS  (n.); 
other  text-writfirs,  388  {n.);  action  of 
Russia  in  the  Crimean  war,  388,  889 
(n.);  of  rranceand  Eifgltuid,  889  (n.); 
efiect  of  this,  889  (n.) ;  Earl  Roesell's 
letter  on  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  Slates, 
389  (n.) ;  confiscation  of  private  debts 
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Confiscation) 

enemy,  400  et  Sfg.  (n.) ;  in  the  Crimean 
war,  400  (n.);  expression  of  public 
opmion  on  the  question  afterward,  401 
(n.) ;  distinction  between  property  of, 
on  Eea  and  land,  451  (n.) ;  licenses  to 
trade  with,  504  (n.). 
Enlistment,  American  Foreign,  Act,  588, 
534  ;  BriliBh,  534,  564  (n.) ;  of  soldiers 
in  nentral  State,  violation  of  neutrality, 
727. 


Egiudili/,  rights  of,  282;  natural,  of  States 
modified  by  compact  and  usage,  ^2 ; 
royal  honors,  232 ;  precedence  among 
princes  and  Stales  enjoying  royal  hon- 
ors, 233 ;  the  great  republics,  233 ;  usage 
of  the  oltemal,  234 ;  language  used  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  236;  titles  of 
sovereign  princes  and  States,  23G ; 
maritime  ceremonial,  237. 

Eslrdia,  Case  of  the,  552  (n.).  . 

Esae:^,  Case  of  the,  626  (n.). 

Exchange,  Case  of  the,  550  (n.). 

Ex)>erifnee,  Case  of  the,  476, 476  (n.). 

Extradition,  opinions  of  publicists,  181; 
how  liir  it  can  be  enforced  if  not  stipu- 
lated for  in  treaty,  182,  188  (n.) ;  pi-e- 
ponderanee  of  American  authorities  is 
against  such  enforcement,  182  (n.) ;  be- 
twixt the  different  States  of  the  U. 
States,  181  (n.);  constitutional  obliga- 
tion on  the  States  to  make  arrests, 
181,  188  (n.) ;  in  the  U.  States,  a  tri- 
bunal has  no  authority,  unless  con- 
tferred  by  positive  law,  to  make  extra- 
dition of  criminids,  182  (n.) ;  can  only 
be  clahned  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  stipula- 
tion, 182  (n.);  whether  fugitive  crimi- 
nals shall  be  surrendered,  in  the  absence 
of  a  treaty,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
political  department  of  the  government, 
182  (n.) ;  constitntional  power  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  Slates  to  make, 
182  (n.);  case  of  ArgueUes,  183  (n.); 
nations  bound  by  treaties  oi,  must 
protect  their  right  to  give  asylum, 
184  (n.);  Qf  slaves  in  the  U.  Stales, 
134  (n.) ;  extradition  under  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  between  U.  States  and 
England,  184  {n.);  extradition  under 
tiie  convention  between  U.  States  and 
i>ance,  1843,  187;  of  1868,  189  (n.) ; 
tlie  construction  put  upon  the  term 
"piracy"  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
in  the  case  of  the  Gerity,  184  (n.),  186 
(n.) ;  judicial  eonstraction  of  extradi- 
tion treaties,  im  (a.);  Windsor's  and 
Anderson's  eases,  186  (n.) ;  extradition 
by  Canada  of  a  slave  charged  with  mur- 
der of  his  master  in  Missouri,  187  (n.) ; 
bya  State  ofite  own  subjects,  189  (n.|; 
rules  of  divers  nations  on  this  sutgect, 
190  (n.) ;  treaties  of  the  U,  States  with 
Prussia,  and  vrith  otiier  nations,  con- 
cerning, 190,  191  (n.) ;  of  political  of- 
fenders, reiused  by  England,  191  (n.); 
obtains  between  tbe  States  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  191  (n.) ;  Lord 
Palmerston's  bill  to  punish  conspiracies 
formed  in  England  to  commit  murder 
"■"  ■  ';  of  dei 
States  ti 
ceming,  191  (h.). 

ExtrO'ienitoriidity,  of  foreign  ministers, 
153,  156,  179,  800;  of  bmlcrupt  laws, 
226  (n.). 
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(8,65. 
Fishermen,  often  exempted  by  treaty  from 

disturbance  in  war,  431  (n). 
Fisluaifs,  convention  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spiun  concermi^,  on  South 
American  coast,  248  (n.) ;  on  northwest 
coast  of  Amencit,  convention  of  1824 
between  U.  Stales  and  Russia,  245; 
expired  without  renewal,  248 ;  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  of  1825, 246 ; 
on  coflsts  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
259 ;  tlie  Reciproraty  Treaty  of  1854, 262 
(n.) ;  on  Britiali  possessions  in  America, 
261,  262,  342 ;  construction  of  treaty  of 
1783,285,343;  convention  of  1818, 258, 
850;  treaty  of  Ghent  contained  no  pro- 
vision respecting,  343 ;  Great  Britain 
claimed  all  treaties  to  be  abrogated  by 
war,  348-46;  argument  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
on  American  claim  to  the,  343 ;  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  of  1864  concerning  the 
North-eastern,  850  (n.);  terminated,  360 
(n,) ;  questions  arising  upon  tliis  termi- 
nation, 350  (n.) ;  meaning  of  the  terms, 
"coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,"  as 
nsed  in  the  cnnvendon  of  181S  in  the 
case  .of  the  Washington,  351  (n.)  {see 
Bay  of  Fundy). 
Flags  of  tmce  {see  Truces); 
Fhruia  (or  Oreto),  Case  of  the,  671  (o.) ; 
capture  of  in  neutral  waters,  623  (n.) 
(see  The  Golden  Rocket). 
Farfero,  S29(n.}. 

Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  {see  Neutrality). 
Forsi/ih,  Mr.,  on  Russian  claims  to  North- 
west coast,  248. 
Forlifiatliona,  regulated  by  treaty,  90. 
J^orltinu,  Caseof  the,  205  (n.) ;  exclusively 

a  prize  cause,  209  (n.). 
France,  acknowledgment  of  independence 
of  U.  Slates  by,  40 ;  non-recognition  of 
the  repubUc  of  1792,  43  (n.) ;  recogni- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  of  the 
Republic  in  1848,  and  of  the  Empire  in 
1852,  48  (n.) ;  revoludon  in,  98 ;  in  1815, 
restores  works  of  art,  447;  intervenes 
in  Spanish  affiurs,  95;  as  to  Greece, 
113  ;  treaty  of  with  U.  States,  of  Feb. 
23,  1853,  concerning  droit  d'aiibaine, 
139  (n.);  does  not  ratify  Quintuple 
Treaty  of  1841  as  to  right  of  search, 
201 ;  cession  of  I^uisiana,  279 ;  com- 
pensation fbr  confiscated  debts  exacted 
by  Great  Britain  fivm,  390 ;  admission 
of  privateers  of,  with  their  prizes,  into 
ports  of  U.  States,  to  the  exelnsion  of 
tJieir  enemies,  518;  treaty-making  power 
in,  since  1852,  712  {a.};  ordinance  of 
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Louis  SIV.  of  1681,  25;  Valin's  Com- 
mentar;^  on,  25  ;  as  lo  the  extent  of  the 
exemption  of  private  foreign  vessels 
from  local  jurisdiction  by  law  of,  1G3; 
marriages  contraeted  abroad,  161;  con* 
epiracy  against  Emperor  of,  fbrmed  in 
England,  191  (n.) ;  as  to  the  judicial 
power  exercised  respecting  fbreigners 
in,  221;  as  to  the  effect  of  tbreign  judg- 
ments in  personal  actions,  230  ;  Fren^ 
rights  of  fishery  on  coasts  of,  259. 
^raiidaha,  Case  of  tiie,  675,  676  (n.),  681 


G. 

Gtdlatin,  Mr.,  Minister  to  England,  on 
British  claims  to  Oregon,  251. 

Genet,  Case  of,  296  (n.). 

Genenil  Armstrong,  Case  of  the,  52S  (n.). 

Georgia  (or  Japan),  Case  of  tiie,  672  (n.). 

Geriiy,  Case  of  the,  184  (n.). 

Germanic  Con/ederatioti,  65,  77  ;  internal 
sovereignty  of  the  States  of,  70 ;  ex- 
ternal sovereignty,  71 ;  distinction  be- 
tween the  States  that  have  possessions 
without  the  limits  of  the.  and  those 
which  have  not,  71;  natore  of  the  act 
of  the  Diet  of  1832  as  to  the  rehitiona 
between  princes  and  local  legislatures, 
73;  of  the  Diet  of  1834,  concerning 
federal  tribunal  for  references  between 
States  and  sovereigns,  75 ;  Parliament 
of  Frankfort,  1848,  77  (n.) ;  efforts  to 
create  a  German  empire,  or  united 
government,  77  (n.);  negotiation  for 
peace  between  Denmark  and  Austria 
and  Prussia,  77  (n.) ;  attempts  lo  re- 
consti'uct  the  German  Conffederacj  and 
the  Zollverein,  78  (n.) ;  war  with  Den- 
mark concerning  SclUeswig-Holstein, 
77  (n.);  conjroversy  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Jtussia,  in  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,- 72  (n.). 

Geaamiataiaat,  Community  of  States,  the 

■  political  unity  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
61.  - 

Ghent.  Treaty  of,  342,  445. 

Golden  Rocket,  Case  of  the,  199  (n.). 

Good  offices  distinguished  from  media- 
tion, 366. 

Qraa  Para,  Case  of  the,  554  (n.). 

Great  Britain,  recognition  of  the.  Com- 
monwealth, 42  (n.);  of  the  Orange 
dynasty,  42  (n,);  renounces  protecto- 
rate of  the  Ionian  Islands,  65  (n.) ; 
incorporate  union  with  Ireland,  62 ; 
union  with  Uanover  personal,  61;  ol)- 
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ject  of,  and  of  other  European  powers, 
in  wars  of  French  Revolution,  94 ;  com- 

reation  for  conflscated  debts  exacted 
from  ITcance,  in  1814,  890 ;  era- 
ployed  Indians  as  allies  aj^ainst  the  U. 
States,  '442;  British  ravages  and.  the 
burning  of  Washington  condemned  in 
Parliament,  445 ;  atliancf!  of,  with  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Prussia,  and  subsetiuently 
■  France,  tbr  the  superintendence  of  the 
affiiirs  of  Europe,  94 ;  not  a  party  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  strictly  so  called,  94; 
Castlerengh's  circular  despatch  on  prin- 
ciples of  intervention,  95 ;  protested 
against  foreign  interference  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  the 
Cortes,  96;  protested  against  right  of 
the  allied  powers  to  interfere  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  96;  protests 
against  incorporation  of  Poland,  64 ; 
against  annexation  of  Cracow,  53 ;  inter- 
ven^on  in  the  a^irs  of  Portugal  in 
1826,  98;  intervention  with  the  other 
four  great  powers  in  the  Belgian  Bevo- 
ludon  of  1830,  119 ;  and  in  the  quadru- 
ple alliance  of  1S34  with  France,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain,  123;  interference  with 
iWice  and  Russia  in  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, 118;  interference  in  1840  with 
Russia.  Austria,  and  Pnissia  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
respecting  Egypt,  116,  IIS ;  interfer- 
ence between  Turkey  and  Russia,  re- 
sulting in  the  Crimean  war,  118  (n.) ; 
treaty  of  Paris  of  March  80,  1856,  118 
(n.) ;  treaty  guaranteeing  theintegrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  April  15,  1856, 
118  (n.) ;  treaty,  by  which  the  Sultan 
agrees  to  exclude  vessels  of  war  from 
the  Dardanelles,  118  (n.) ;  war  of  1812 
■with  the  V.  States,  716  (n.l;  negotia- 
tions about  the  right  of  seareh  connected 
with  the  slave  tradei  197  et  sea. ;  treaty 
of  April  7,  1862,  with  the  U.  States 
{see  Slave  Trade,  Visitation  and  Search, 
in  time  of  peace);  claim  to  narrow  seas, 
172,  262;  dispute  with  Spain  as  to 
Nootka  Sound,  243 ;  Russian  claims  on 
the  northwest  coast,  tre»ty  of  1825, 246 ; 
claims  of,  to  Oregon,  settled  by  treaty 
of  IMS,  251,  262 ;  clarai  to  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  279;  convention  of]  854 
as  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  283;  estradi- 
tion  treaty  with  the  U.  States,  184; 
with  France,  187-89;  foreign  enlistment 
acts  of,  564rf  sefl.  (n.)  (see  Neutrality). 

Greece,  intervention  of  European  powers 
in  treaty,  llS-116;  treaty  of  London 
of  Nov.  20,  1862,  116  (n.);  abdication 
of  King  OlJio  in  1862,  and  election  of 
Prince  Geoi^  of  DenmHrk,  116  {□,]. 

Gr&jtown,  questions  arising  out  of  the 
bombardment  of,  146  (n.f. 

Grotius,  hi,s  system,  6;  distinction  be- 
tween, and  Wolff,  on  tha  ori^n  of  the 


Tolnntary  law  of  nahoi  a  1"  extent 
of  terr  tonal  r  gl  ts  over  tl  e  sea,  255 
(n  )  on  confiscation  378  on  contra- 
band of  war  626    on  blockade  668. 

Gimtolsla  ds  Act  of  U  States  Congress 
as  to  discovery  and  tase,  J5o  (n.). 

Gaaranti/,  treaties  of,  354  e*  seq. ;  in  case 
of  Germanic  confederation,  68 ;  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  98,  361 ;  diffferent 
from  surety,  855 ;  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  questions  grnw- 
of  tliem,  357 ;  meaning  of  just 


r,  374. 


H. 


Hnbeas  Corpus  (see  Martial  law.) 

Halleck,  definition  of  international  law, 
28  (n.);  on  the  effect  of  war  on  treaties, 
352  (n.);  on  contraband  of  war,  630 
(n.) ;  on  rights  acquired  by  conquest, 
721)  (n.). 

Baiaillon,  Alexander,  Letters  of  Camillug, 
379. 

Hanover,  elmracter  of  its  former  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  60 ;  abolishes 
Elbe  or  Stade  dues,  266. 

Hurhors,  obstmction  of  in  war,  429  (n.); 
of  Savannah  by  the  British,  and  of 
Charleston  by  the  U  States  forees,  429 
(n.) ;  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Lyons,  and 
Mr.  Seward  concerning  the  latter,  429 

Haut^esiUe,  definition  of  international 
law,  23  (n.);  on  piracy,  193  (n.);  as 
to  extent  of  territorial  rights  over  the 
sea,255(n.)i  on  confiscation  of  enemy's 
property  firand  in  the  country  on  the 
oiStbre^  of  war,  888  (n.);  on  contra- 
band of  war.  681  (n.) ;  on  the  right  to 
take  military  persons  from  neutral  ves- 
sels, 652  (n.) ;  on  the  Trent  case,  667 
(n.) ;  on  right  of  capture  in  blockade. 
686  (n.);  on  distinction  between  visit 
and  search,  690  (n.). 

Hayti,  claim  to  Navaza  Islands,  255. 

H^er.  system  of,  16;  translated  into 
French  by  Bergson,  16. 

Eenfield,  Case  of,  shipping  in  a  French 
privateer,  543  (n.). 

Biawatha,  Case  of  the,  376  (n.) 

Hobbea,  his  system  as  laid  down  in  his 
work,  "De  Cive,"  7  (n.). 

Hdstdn  {see  Sohleswig  Hoi  stein). 

H6hi  Alliance.  9i,  106, 106  {n.|. 

Hoaeriag  Act,  The,  258  (n,) ;  Sir  W.  Scott 
on,  2S9  (n.). 

HiSMHiwia,  Case  of  M.,  295  (n.). 

Hungary  (see  Austria),  course  of  the  U. 
States  toward  in  1849,  45  et  seq.  (n.) ; 
Mr.  Mann's  mission  to,  46  (n.) ;  con'e- 
spondence  between  HUlsemann  and 
Webster  concerning,  46,  47  (n.) ;  rela- 
tions with  Austria  since  the  Revolution 
of  1818,  61,  62  (n.). 
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JiH/jrEssiHf-ni  of  Bailors,  171  el  s«j. ,-  175  (n.) ; 
by  Great  Britain,  170 ;  not  founded  on 
law  of  nations,  ITS;  aegotiationa  with 
Great  Britain  eoncemirg,  171,  et  aeq.; 
Bngliuid  claimed  right  to  impress  Brit- 
ish Bailors,  172 ;  right  of  England  to  itn- 
presB  British  emlorB  from  American  ves- 
sels denied  by  the  U.  Statea,  174  (n.}; 
ground  of  the  claim,  175  (n.| ;  how  af- 
%cted  by  naturalization,  175  (n.  I ;  royal 
declaration  of  1812  concerning,  1T6 
(n.J;  case  ofthe  Trent,  176  (n.);  Eng- 
lish writers  on,  176  (n.) ;  Mr.  Webster 
011,177  (n-l;  diplomatic  history  of  tbe 
Bulgeot,  177  (n.) ;  Mr.  Madison  on,  668 
(n.);  war ofl812conceming,  716(0.). 

Iitdetamla  claims  of  England  and  France 
on  Mexico,  52  (n.J. 

Indepeaderme  of  States,  32 ;  recognition  of, 
41 ;  effect  of  declaration  of,  39 ;  of 
Be^um,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  S9  ; 
of  the  Netherlands,  recognition  of,  42 
(n.);  of  the  North  American  provinces, 
42  |n.);  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, 43  (n.) ;  of  Texas,  44  (n.) ; 
course  of  U.  States  toward  Hungary 
in  1849,  45  (n.) ;  of  Greece,  113 ;  as  to 
choice  of  rulers,  122;  right  of,  as  to 
internal  govenunent,  119 ;  exceptions 
growing  oat  of  contract,!  122;  acknowl- 
edgment of,  irrevocable,  846 ;  declaring 
war  against  a  State  at^owledges  its, 
346. 

Indian  Tribes,  nature  of  sovereignty  of, 
58,  242  (n.) ;  have  only  a  right  of  oc- 
cupancy in  their  lands,  tlie  title  being 
in  the  U.  States,  60  (n.) ;  not  a  "  foreign 
State  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 60  (n.)  i  holding  lands  within 
a  State,  are  not  Bulqect  to  the  State 
jurisdiction,  60  (n.) ;  employed  by  Brit- 
ish in  wars  agunst  U.  States,  442. 

Intervaitioii,  right  of,  91 ;  to  preserve  the 
baknce  of  power,  92 ;  the  right  of, 
in  the  war  of  the  Beformation,  92;  in 
French  Kevoluljon,  93 ;  in  1818,  of  tjie 
Ave  great  powers  in  tlie  affairs  of 
Europe,  94 ;  congresses  respecting,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Troppau,  and  Lajbach, 
94  ;  principles  adopted  by  allied  powers, 
and  protest  of  Engknd,  95 ;  protest  of 
England  Sig^st  interfering  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  96;  right  of 
German  Diet  to  intervene  in  individual 
States,  69 ;  of  England  to  defend  Por- 
tugal ag^st  Dom  Miguel,  9li< ;   may 


and  Great  Britain  in  the  af^rs  of  Mex- 
ico, 126  (n.)  {see  Mexico) ;  of  Austria, 
Great  Briton,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1S40,  116 ;  in 
Spain  in  1834,  by  quadruple  alliance, 
123  (see  Mediation). 

Ifivincible,  Case  of  tlie,  551  (n.). 

Ionian  Islands,  not  parlies  in  Crimean  war, 
55  (n.) ;  England's  protectorate  over, 
withdrawn  in  1860,  55  (n.). 

Islands,  Right  to,  256  ;  formed  by  alluvi- 
um, considered  appurCenimt,  257  [see 
Guano  Islands). 

J. 

JachsiHi,  President,  message   coniern  ng 

the  recognition  of  Texas,  44  (n  ) 
Japan   (or  Georgia),   Case    of   the    572 

Jmhna,  Sir-Leoline,  his  written  opmions, 
26. 

Judgments,  Foreign,  concltisivenesa  of  in 
rem,  in  personal  actions,  216 ;  laws  of  the 
n.  States  concerning  judgments  against 
non-residents,  222  (n. ) ;  against  absent 
foreigners  condemned,  222 ;  laws  of 
England,  229;  of  America,  230;  of 
France,  230;  of  prize  and  admiralty 
courts,  26,  218,  479;  unjust  prize-judg- 
ment  ground  for  reprisals,  485,  494; 
Briljsh  prize  cases  reviewed  imder 
treaty  of  1794,  498  et  teg. 

Judicial  power  in  United  States,  79 ;  its 
peculiar  prerogative  to  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  of  the  State  legislatures,  79. 

Jumeaax,  Les,  Case  of,  644  et  seg.  (n.)  (see 
Le  Cassins). 

Jarisdicliim,  Exemption  of  foreign  sover- 
eigns trom,  153, 1-55, 161 ;  ambassadors, 
168,  165 ;  armies  in  transit,  168,  167 ; 
ships  of  war,  153 ;  extent  of,  over  pri- 
Tftte  vessels,  154,  160, 166 ;  French  law 
as  to  private  vessels,  163;  Massachu- 
setts decision  as  to  a  citizen's  lien 
against  a  national  vessel,  162  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  Creole,  165  e(  seq,  (n.) ;  public 
vessels  of  a  tbreign  State  are  exempt 
from  process  in  private  suite  in  a  friend- 
ly State,  168  (n!) ;  over  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate vessels  on  the  high  seas,  169;  co- 
extensive with  legislative  power,  179; 
riglit  io  enforce  a  municipal  demand  on 
ft  foreign  vessel,  173  (n.};  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  decision  in  eases  in  rem,  216 ; 
over  resident  foreigners,  220 ;  in  cases . 
between  foreigners,  220 ;  Erench  law, 
221 ;  proceedings  against  absent  parties, 
222,  222  (n.) ;  foreign  judgments,  229  ; 
divorces,  230;  limiiation  and  prescrip- 
tion, 228  (n. ) ;  over  Indian  tribes,  68, 
60,  242,  255 ;  of  sea  along  the  coast, 
255 ;  Grotine,  HautefouiUe,  and  others 
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on,  over  the  sea,  256,  256  (n.) ;  munid- 
pal  seizures  beyond  the  marine  league 
or  cannon-shot,  268  ei  seg.  (n.j  (see  Mar- 
ine  league) ;  no  exclusive  appropria- 
'tion  of  an  open  sea  by  the  bordering 
nations,  269, 270  (n.);  over  rivers,  270 ; 
over  ambassadors,  2^ ;  of  a  foreign 
niiaJBler  in  cases  of  crimes  cornmitted 
by  members  of  his  own  suite,  302,  303 
(n.) ;  authorities  on  this  point,  303 
(n.) ;  over  a  forei^  minister^  residence 
or  "hotel,"  304  (n.);  diploraa^c  immu- 
niQ'  from  constraint,  B06  In.);  extent 
of  personal  immunity  of  minister's  suite, 
806  (n.);  what  property  is  exempt  from 
arrest,  807  jn.)  (see  Ambassador);  power 
of  summoning  consuls  as  witnesses, 
825  (n.) ;  none  over  the  commander  of 
a,  belligerent  cruiser  in  a  neutral  port, 
with  a  prize,  summoned  by  a  writ  of 
Iiabeae  corpus  from  a  local  tribunal,  532 
(n.|. 

Jus  albinagii,  or  droit  d'aubaine,  138. 

Jus  pOBtliminii,  4fil  (see  Postliminy). 

jHsetlex,  18,  21  (n.). 


Kent,  Chancellor,  definition  of  interna- 
tional law,  23  (n.);  on  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  dd  in  defensive  war,  364  (n.). 

King's  chambers,  what  are  tbe,  257. 

KISber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  I'Eu- 
rope  on  ratiScation  of  treaties,  884, 

Koch,  Histoire  abr^^e  des  Trait&,  367. 

Koszta,  Miinin,  Case  of,  146  (n.). 


Laixs,-  the  great,  Navigation  of,  287  (n.). 
La  Plata,  Navigation  of,   288   (n.)    (see 

South  American  Republics). 
Law,  of  foreign  countries,  how  proved. 


19. 

Lav!,  natuial,  defined,  i;  identical  with 
taw  of  God,  i ;  applied  to  intercourse 
of  States,  5;  whether  to  be  distin- 
guished from  law  of  nations,  5, 

LaiB  of  nations,  or  international  law, 
origin  of,  1 ;  a  branch  of  law  of  nature, 
6;  GroUus's  definition  of,  6;  Leibnitz 
and  Cumberland's  ideas  of,  7 ;  Hobbes 
and  Puffendrof,  7;  Lord  Stowell,  8; 
Bjnkersiioek,  10 ;  Wolff  first  to  sepa- 
rate law  of  nations  from  other  branches 
of  natural  jurisprudence,  II ;  diflersfrom 
Grotius,  12;  his  system,  13;  system  of 
Vattel,  13 ;  definition  of  Heffler,  16 ;  pub- 
lic and  private,  IB ;  Leibnitz's  plan,  18 ; 
limited  to  civiUzeU  nations,  18 ;  Ciceio, 


of  Bayne- 

term,  "  law  of 
nations,"  ID ;  phrases  used  in  other  lan- 
guages, 20,  21  (n.) ;  Bentliam  proposes 
the  term, "  international  law,"  generally 
adopted,  20 ;  Savigny's  opinion  of,  21 ; 
views  of  Halleck,  Woolsey,  Ciums,  Kent, 
Austin,  and  Uautefeuille,  23  (nJ ;  use 
of  Uie  tenn,  21  (n.) ;  sources  of,  28,  27 
(n. ) ;  sources  of,  as  regarded  by  Haute- 
leuille  and  otiier  continental  writers,  27 
jn.);  by  American  writers,  27  (n.) ; 
judicial  decisions  and  legislative  de- 
crees as  sources  of,  27  (n.) ;  nature  of 
judicial  dedsions,  28  (n.);  lext-vrnters 
as  authradties  on,  27,  28  (n.);  theo- 
ries as  foundations  of,  29  (n.j;  test  of 
the  fitness  of  rules  of,  29  (n.j ;  gradu- 
ally extending  to  Moliammedan  and 
pagan  nations,  22;  subjects  of,  29; 
piracy  and  offences  against  Uie  laws  of 
nations  punishable  everywhere,  170. 

League,  The  marine,  258  et  seq.  (n.)  271, 
629  (see  Marine  league). 

Laybach,    Result    of   Congress    of,    305 

Leaaiinn,  Rights  of,  recognized  by  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  tlie  States  of  Barbary, 
22 ;  retained  by  States  of  German  Con- 
federation, 70 ;  otherwise  as  to  ^' 
States,  81,  290 ;  right  to  send  and. 
ceive  ministers,  289 ;  of  dependent 
Slates,  290;  of  confederated  Stales, 
290 ;  in  case  of  civil  war,  291 ;  where  a 
minister,  accredited  before  a  revolution, 
stays  over  afterward,  291  (n.) ;  Mr. 
Seward  on  holding  official  intercourse 
with  agents  of  a  party  engaged  in  a 
revolution  agdnst  a  State  with'  which 
the  U.  States  holds  free  and  friendly  dip- 
lomatic intercourse,  126  rfseo.  (n.),  2lr2 
(n.)';  in  the  U.  States  under  the  Articles 
of  Contederation,  290  (n.);  informal 
diplomatic  agents,  291 ;  classification  of 
ministers,  292;  relative  isnk,  294;  dip- 
lomatic etiquette,  299. 

Legiataiioit,  civil  and  criminal,  exclusive 
power  of,  in  every  independent  State, 
182;  operation  of  extra-territorialily, 
142;  extent  of  judicial  power  over  resi- 
dent foreigners  is  dependent  on  muni- 
cipal, 220. 

Leihiatz,  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
17 ;  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomiiti- 
cus,  18 ;  de  Usu  Actonim  Publieorum, 
7. 

Letters  of  marque  (see  Marque). 

Zer,  18,  21  (u.)  (see  Jns). 

Lex  domicilii,  140;  how  far  applicable  to 
ab  inleslabi  of  personal  prop- 


Lex  tori,  statutes  of  limitations  of,  to  gov- 
ern, 162,  217,  223  (u.). 
Lex  ioci  contractQs,   how  fer  operative. 
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Lex  loci  rei  silie,  186;  control! 
property,  187 ;   ia  America  and  Great 
Briton,  IM  {ii.}. 

Liixiwe,  sailing  under  enemy's,  426 ;  who 
may  grant,  503 ;  to  trade  with  enemy, 
602,  504  (n.) ;  as  to  the  persons,  604 
(n.|;  a£  to  the  vessels,  504  (n.);  aa  to 
cai^o,  504  (n.) ;  course  of  voyage,  606 
(n.l;  as  to  lime, 605  (n. J;  rights  under, 
506  Cn.)- 

Liglds,  on  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
included  in  settlement  of  Soniid  dues 
with  Deomark,  264. 

"  Ligluships,"  so-called,  ease  of  tlie,  162 
(n.)i  169  (D.);  SlBfn.). 

LUUi,  Case  of  the,  466 

Limitation,  of  actiona,  g 
162,  217,  223,  224  (n.) . 
England  and  U.  States,  223  (n.^ ;  rules 
of  court  in  the  absence  of  statutes,  223 
(n.) ;  policy  of,  223  (n.l;  in  civil  and 
crimiiuil  proceedings,  223  (n.) ;  opera- 
tions upon  dtle  to  property,  223  (n.\; 
how  treated  of  by  continenteil  writers, 
228,  224  (n.)  [see  Prescripldon). 

Louis,  Le,  Lord  Stowell's  opinion  in  the 
case  of,  206;  nature  and  proper  con- 
struction of  the  ease,  210  (n.| ;  as  bear- 
ing on  the  right  of  seareh,  210  (n.). 

Louisiana,  Cession  of,  to  Erance,  2ry. 

Zouare,  Kestitution  of  tlie  collections  of 
the,  447,  449  (n.). 

ZuAeafc,  free  city,  67. 


Mackiiitoak,  Sir  James, 

Greece,  115;  on  the  burning  of  Wash- 
ington, 445 ;  on  neutrality  laws,  534. 

Madison,  Case  of  the,  642  (n.). 

Madison,  President,  on  the  impressment 
of  seamen,  658  (n.) ;  Examination  of  the 
British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Cap- 
ture a  Neuti^l  Trade  not  open  in  Time 
of  Peace,  28,  24. 

Magdalena,  Case  of  the,  549  (n,). 

MaoHa  ChoTla  on  treatment  of  merchants 
Z  war,  881. 

Mails  {see  Contraband  of  war). 

Maim,  his  mission  to  Hungary  in  1849, 
46  (n.). 

Maritime  law,  whether  war  puts  an  end 
to  treaty  stipulations  made  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  a  rupture,  362, 362-64  (n.) 
(see  Treaty). 

Marine  league.  The,  271,  629;  municipal 
seizures  beyond,  263  et  sea.  (n.) ;  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  the  United  Stales 
of  Mareh  2,  1797,  §  27,  258  (n.);  criti- 
cism on  the  cases  cited,  269  (n.);  Sir 
W.  Scott  on  the  Hovering  Acts,  25S 


(n.) ;  language  of  Chief  Justice  Mai^ 
shaU,  259,  200  (n.) ;  case  of  the  Cag- 
liari,  260  (n.) ;  setlled  law  of,  200  (n.). 

Maritime  salutes,  287 ;  jurisdiction  of 
toasts,  255. 

Marque,  Letters  of,  Bometiraes  granled 
specially  to  the  persons  infured,  869; 
modem  use  of  the  term,  870  (n.)  {see 
Privateers,  Reprisals). 

Marriage,  foreign,  160  et  seq.  {s^e  Conflict 
of  Laws) ;  by  consul  (see  Consui). 

Marsliall,  Chief  Justice,  decision  in  the 
case  of  Uie  Antelope, 211  (n.);  on  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  on  the  sea,  269,  260 
(n.) ;  on  confiscation,  381 ;  judgments, 
887,  888  (n,),  419, 

McLeod,  Case  of,  871  (n.). 

Masoit  and  Slid^,  Case  of,  644  et  sea.  In.) 
{see  The  Trent). 

Jtfosstf  on  contiuhand  of  war,  631  (n.). 

Mediathn,  120  jn.),  866 ;  of  foreign  Stale  to 
settle  civil  dissensions  in  anotlier  State ; 
120;  English  offir  of,  between  the  U. 
States  and  France,  in  1836,  120  (n.); 
between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico, 
120  (n.) ;  Russian  offer  of,  in  the  civil 
war  in  the  U.  States,  121  {a.); 
French  ditto,  121  (n.) ;  difference  be- 
tween good  offices  and,  866  (seeArbitra- 

MercharOs,  protected  by  Magna  Charta, 
381;   in  the  East,  418. 

Mexican  War  of  18-16,  not  declared  by 
Congress,  711  (n.). 

Mexico,  intervention  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  affiiirs  ot;  126 
etseg.{a.):  Convention  of  Oct.  31, 1861, 
its  action,  and  the  claims  agdnst  Mexi- 
co, 126  (n.) ;  invitation  to  the  U. 
States  to  join  this  coalition^  127  (n.J; 
..  course  of  that  country,  127  (n.) ;  views 
and  motives  of  the  Pi%nch  Government, 
127,I28(n.);  Mr.  Seward's  reply  to  the 
invitation  to  the  U.  Slates,  128  (n.); 
objections  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
to  the  coarse  of  the  French,  128  (n.) ; 
establishment  of  an  imperial  form  of 
government,  and  offer  of  the  throne  to 
jLlaxuuilian,  128  (n.j;  course  of  the 
French  Government  and  of  the  U. 
States  thereupon,  129  (n.) ;  position  ta- 
ken by  the  latter,  129,  180  (n.) ;  corre- 
spondence between  Drouyn  de  I'Huys 
and  Mr.  Seward,  130  (n.) ;  action  "of 
Great  Britain,  131  (n.) ;  proposal  to  the 
U.  States  to  receive  a  commissioner 
from  the  new  empire,  and  ]S&.  Seward's 
reply,  131  |n.). 

Meteor,  Case  of  the,  50  (n.). . 

Miehiijan,  I/ake,  navigation  of,  287  (n.) 

Mittisl^  {see  Ambassadors,  Legation). 

Miranda's  expedition,  560  (n.). 

Mississippi  River,  Britisfi  claim  to  navi- 
gation of,  279  (n.) ;  Spanish  claim,  279     . 
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),  22. 

Moldavia,  semi-eoTerctgn  State  under  suze- 
rajnetfe  of  the  Porte,  66 ;  formerly  un- 
der die  protectorate  of  Russia,  66. 

Monaco,  Prmcipality  of,  56  (n.) ;  cession 
of,56(n.). 

Monroe,  Prewdent,  declaration  against  in- 
tervention of  European  powers,  &c., 
97  (■a.);  correspondence  with,  Admiral 
Coclirane,  442  [see  Monroe  Boctrioe). 

Monroe  Doctrine,  The,  97  (n.) ;  distinction 
between  two  declarations  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  98  (n,);  sketch  of  the 
state  of  ai&irs  aC  the  lime  of  the  mes- 
sage, 98  (n.l ;  ground  taken  by  Mr.  J, 
Q,  Adams,  Secreiaiy  of  State,  and  by 
President  Monroe,  98,  99  (n.) ;  not  as- 
sented to  by  Great  Britain  and  Eussia, 
99  (n.)  J  the  Panama  Congress  and  Uie 
Panama  Mission,  99, 100  fn.) ;  President 
Adams'smessageof  Dec.  26, 1826;  Mr. 
Everett's  speech,  101  (n);  Mr.  Web- 
ster's, 101  fn.);  Mr.  Clay's  letter,  102 
(n.) ;  President  Polk's  message  of  Dec. 
2,  1845,  102  (n.) ;  bis  message  on  the 
subject  of  Yucatan,  lOa  (n.) ;  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's speech,  103  (n.) ;  letters  of 
Mr.  Adama,  Mr.  Rush,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  pending  the  Yucatan  debate, 
104  (n.) ;  discussion  under  tlie  Clayton- 
BulTfer  treaty,  104, 105, 109  (n.) ;  result 
of  the  congresses  of  Laybach  and  Vero- 
na, 105  (n.) ;  interconrse  with  Cuba  in 
1822,  106  (n.) ;  Jeiferson's  letter,  107 
(n.l ;  Mr.  Canning's  proposition,  107 
(n.) ;  Mr.  Monroe's  message,  108  (n.) ; 
how  received  in  England,  109  jn.) ; 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  109  (n.) ;  sum- 
mary ol  the  subject  of,  112  (n.) ;  au-  ' 
thorities,  112  (n.j. 

Montenegro  under  suzerainet^  of  Turkey, 
56  (n.) 

Monteagviea  on  universal  law  of  nations, 
18. 

Moselei)  on  contraband  of  war,  68S. 


Nancy,  Case  of  the,  543  (n.) ;  remarks  on 
the  derision  in,  649  (n.). 

iVopJes  (Two  Sicilies),  Eevolntion  of  1820, 
94. 

Narrou)  Seas,  British  claim  tfl,  172,  262. 

Nation,  distingntshed  trom  State,  30. 

Nationalii}/  of  vessels,  how  far  decided  by 
Sags  and  papers,  425  (n.), 

Naiuraliaaiion,  as  affecdng  the  claim  to  a 
right  to  impress  seamen,  176  (n.j ;  be- 
longs, in  most  of  its  ^pects,  to  the  de- 
partment of  municipal  law,  or  private 
international  law,  142  (n.);  claim  to 
r^ht  of,  143  (n.);  English  doctrine  of 


allegiance  for  life,  148  (n.) ;  rule  of  tha 
U,  States,  148  (n.);  Attorney-General 
Black's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Amthor, 
144  (n.);  Mr.  Wheaton,  Minister  at 
Berlin,  declined  to  interfere  to  protect 
the  Prussian  subjects,  naturalized  in  tbe  . 
U.  Stales  and  retnmed  to  Prussia,  trom 
military  service,  144  (n.) ;  Mr.  Evei-ett, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Cass  on,  144  (n.) ; 
questions  between  Prussia  and  U.  States 
under  treaty  of  1828, 145  (n.) ;  between 
France  and  U.  States  in  case  of  Michael 
Zeiter,  146  (n.j ;  Spanish  claims,  145 
(n.) ;  cases  arismg  out  of  tbe  bombard- 
ment of  Greytown,  145  (n.) ;  out  of  the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp,  145  (n.); 
case  of  Koszta,  146  (n.) ;  of  Simon 
Toosig,  146  (n^. 

Nai!ai-i«o,  battle  of,  115. 

Navaia,  trouble  between  IT.  States  and 
Denmark  concerning,  255  (n.). 

Namyation,  of  straits,  262  (n.),  271;  of 
the  Black  Sea,  Bosphonis,  and  Dar- 
danelles, 263 ;  of  the  Sotmd  and  Belts, 
264 ;  of  the  Baltic,  266 ;  of  rivers,  274 ; 
of  the  great  European  rivers,  276  et 
seg. !  of  (he  Mississippi,  279 ;  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  283,  287  (n.) ;  of  the  gieat 
hikes  and  the  South  American  rivers, 
287  (n.). 

Negotiation,  Eight  of,  289 ;  faculty  of  con- 
tracting by  treaty,  how  &s  limited  or 
modified,  289. 

Nereide,  Case  of  the,  698  (n.) ;  Judge 
Story's  opinion  in,  698,  699  (n.). 

Nerej/da,  Case  of  the,  566  (n.). 

JfeAa/ajB/s,  example,  in  1815,  of  incorpo- 
ration of  two  Slates  into  one,  —  in  1880, 
of  the  division  of  one  Slate  into  two, 
88 ;  revolution  in,  39 ;  recognition  of 
independence  oij  42  (n.) ;  intervention 
of  great  powers  in  case  of  Belgium, 
119;  claim  of,  to  branches  of  the  Khine, 
277 ;  treaties  for  security  of  Holland, 
516. 

NtiAioh,  right  to  take  letters  of  marque, 
192 ;  having  house  of  trade  in  enemy's 
country,419;  recapture  of  neutral  prop- 
erty by,  458;  salvage,  468;  capture 
made  in  neutral  State,  or  by  ship  fitted 
out  in  neutral  State,  479;  rescue  by, 
fully  considered  in  the  ease  of  the  Emily 
St.  Pierre,  476, 476  (n.) ;  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Experience,  475, 476  (n.) ;  mod- 
em practice  of,  to  prohibit  the  nse  of 
their  ports  by  prizes,  486  (n.) ;  but  will 
protect  the  prizes  ta>m  pursuit  from  the 


,  524  (n.) ;  mie  of  twenty-four 
hours'  delay  between  deparlnve  of  hos- 
Ijle  vessels  from  neutral  ports,  624  (u.) ; 
course  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  the 
Russian  war  ofl864,  525  (n.);  ofGreat 
Britain  in  the  oivilwarin  the  TJ.  States, 
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625  (n.) ;  casea  of  the  Eesex,  the  Gen. 
Armstrong,  and  (he  Caroline,  529,  527 
(ii.J;  of  the  Nereide,  eyg,  699  (n.); 
neutral  vessels  aignalling  between  parts 
of  a  hostile  fleet  are  liaibTe  to  condemnar 
tion,  6iJ8  (n.) ;  what  acts  are  ground  for 
condemnation,  6S9  (n.) ;  decisione  of 
prize  courts,  639  et  seq.  {n,};  doctrine 
to  be  deduced  fhim  these  decisions, 
643  fn.) ;  case  of  the  Trent,  644  e(  sc^. 
(n.)  (see  The  Trent) ;  right  to  take  mili- 
tary persons  from  neutral  vessels,  687 
ef  seq.  (n.) ;  autliorities  on  the  point, 
652  (n.) ;  to  lake  noxious  persons  from 
innocent  neutral  vessels,  056  (n.) ; 
treaties,  657  (n.)  {see  Convoy,  Contra- 
band of  wiirj 
Neiiiraiifg,  no  Greek  or  Roman  word  for, 
508;  definition  of,  608;  perfect,  509; 
imperfect,  610 ;  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, 611;  of  Belgium,  614;  of  Swil^ 
zerland  and  Savoy,  514;  of  Cracow, 
615;  modified  by  a  limited  alliance  of 
■■■ ;   of  the    belligerent  parties,   517 ; 


States  and  Fraace  of  1778,  providing 
for  adroiesion  of  prizes,  51H ;  tendency 
of  modsm  doctrines  of,  518  (n.);  Ameri- 
can and  English  acts  respecting,  534; 

mother  country  and  its  colonies,  535 ; 
foreign  enlistment  acts,  536  a  seq.  (n.) ; 
political  history  of  the  subject  in  Uie 
tl.  States  before  the  statutes,  636  (n.) ; 
capture  of  the  Geoi^e  by  tlie  Ambus- 
cade, 587  (n.| ;  Washington's  procla- 
mation of  neutiulity,  1793,  537  (n.); 
privateers  fitted  out  by  France  in  the 
IT.  States,  thereafterward,  638  et  seg. 
(n.) ;  statutes  of  the  U.  States  fbr  the 
better  preservation  of,  542,  643  |nj^; 
judicial  history  of  the  subject  in  tlie  U. 
Htates,  543  et  aeq.  (n.) ;  cases  of  the 
U.  States  V.  Gideon  Henfield,  tlie  Bet 
sey,  the  Brothers,  the  Nancy,  the  Betsey 
C.athcart,  the  sloop  Betsey,  543  (n.) ;  of 
Le  Cassnis,  previously  Les  Jumeaux, 
644  et  sea.  (n,j ;  of  the  M^;dalena,  649 
(n.) ;  of  the  Alfred,  the  Phcebe  Ann, 
the  Exchange,  650  (n.) ;  of  the  Sanfis- 
sima  Trinidad,  tlie  Alerta,  the  Invin- 
cible, 551  (n.);  of  the  Estrelhi,  the 
Amistad  de  las  Bnes,  562  (n.) ;  of  La 
Concepcion,  Bello  Corrimes,  and  San- 
tissima  Trinidad,  553  (n.) ;  of  the  Gran 
Para,  554  (n.) ;  of  the  Arrogante  Barce- 
lones,  Nereyda,  and  Faniiy,  566  (n.); 
U.  States  u.  Quincy,  656,  667  (n.) ; 
Kenneth  v.  Chambers,  567,(n.|;  U, 
States  a.  Kazinsti,  557  (n.) ;  political 
history  of,  since  the  passage  of  tlie  neu- 
trality acts,  667  et  seq.  {n.};  course  of 
the  U,  States  toward  Spain  and  Poi'tii^al 
in  the  civil  wars  in  tlie  South  American 
■740 


colonies,  1816,  641,  567  «t  seq.  (n,) ;  ex- 
pedition of  Miranda,  668  (n.);  corre- 
spondence between  the  Portuguese  and 
American  Ministers,  659  et  seq.  (n.) ; 
fitting-out  of  privateers  ag^nst  the 
Portuguese  in  American  ports,  560  (n.) ; 
a  Germanic  steamer  fitted  out  during 
an  armistice,  1848,  560,  561  (n.);  case 
of  the  Maury,  fitted  out  in  New  York 
in  the  Crimean  war,  561  (n.) ;  case  of 
the  privateer  Meteor,  561  (n.);  sum- 
mary of  tlie  results  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  U. 
States,  561  et  seq.  (b.) ;  contraband  of 
war,  668  (n.) ;  penalties  and  remedies, 
563  (n.|;  privateers,  664  (n.);  British 
foreign  eiuistment  acts,  564  et  seij. 
(n.) ;  Mr.  Canning  on,  664  (n.) ;  differ- 
ence  between  the  English  act  of  1S19 
and  the  American  act,  665  (n.) ;  the 
Terceira  aftir,  666  (n.) ;  questions  aris- 
ing in  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States, 
BfiZASfig^B-) ;  case  of  the  Alexandra, 
667  (n.) ;  privateers  fitted  out  in  British 
ports  during  tliis  war,  671  fi  wo.  (n.) ; 
the  Oreto  or  Florida,  671  (n.) ;  tlie 
Georgia  or  Japan,  572  (n,| ;  the  Rappa-' 
hannock,  572  (n.j;  the  Shenandoah  or 
Sea  King,  572  (n.);  the  Pampero  or 
Canton,  572  (n.) ;  the  rams  of  the 
Messrs.  Laird,  673  (n.) ;  tjieir  seizure, 
573  (n.) ;  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Karl  Hussell  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  574  ei  ggg.  (n.) ;  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  i'^arl  of  Clarendon,  677 
et  sfo.  (n.j ;  summary  of  this  correspond- 
ence, 679,  680  (n,|. 

NetUral  territory,  hostilities  within,  520; 
passage  through,  520 ;  captures  witliin, 
520 ;  belligerents  no  right  to  lie  in 
wait  tar  vessels  in,  520 ;  restriction  of 
captures  within,  520 ;  d^m  for  viola- 
tion of,  to  be  sanctioned  by  neutral  State, 
526  (n.) ;  extent  of,  along  coasts,  52^ ; 
right  of  asylum  in  neutral  ports  depend- 
ent on  consent  of  neutral  State,  531 ; 
arming  and  eqaipping  vessels  and  en- 
listing men  in,  unlawful,  533;  how  £ir 
immunity  of,  extends  to  vessels  on  tlie 
high  seas,  587. 

Neutral  rights,  whether  a  neutral  may  al- 
low the  army  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
lo  pass  over  his  territory,  620  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  rebel  steamer  Chesapeake  in  the 
dvtl  war  in  the  U.  Stales,  521  a  seq. 
(n.) ;  analysis  of  the  case,  528  (n.) ;  its 
questions  and  principles,  623,  624  (n.) ; 
neutral  waters  often  violated  in  past 
times,  626  |n.) ;  capture  of  the  rebel 
steamer  Florida  in  neutral  waters,  in 
the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  528  (a.) ; 
a  belligerent  captor,  with  his  prize,  may 
remain  a  reasonable  time  in  a  neutral 
port,  for  repairs  and  supplies,  582  (n.); 
whellier  enemy's  property  in  ueutiil 
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vessels  is  liable  to  enpture,  551 ;  ordi- 1 
nances  of  States  subieeting  neutral  ves- 
sels laden  wi^  enemy  goods  to  confis- 
cation, 658 ;  confiscating  goods  of  a 
friend  on  board  enetny  ship,  669 ;  tlie 
doctrines  of  "iree  ships,  ifee  goods," 
and  "  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  not 
necessarily  connected,  673,  581  (n.); 
eonventional  law  aa  to  "  free  ships,  free 
goods,"  681 ;  armed  neutrality  of  1800, 
686;  disetisBions  betKeen  the  U.  States 
and  Pmesia  respecting,  588 ;  armed  neu- 
trality of  1780;  684  (tt.)  (see  Vessels). 

NoB-^vimbatanis,  nhen  liable  to  be  treated 
as  combatants,  431  (n.). 

NooHea  Soutt^,  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  1790,  about,  242. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  a  personal  union 
under  the  same  sovereign,  61. 

Nsllijicatioii,  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine  of,  82 
(n.)  (see  Secession). 
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Ora/on,  claim  of  U.  States  to  territory  of, 
^  (n.);  British  claim  to,  252  (n.); 
negotiatione  of  1827,  262  (n.);  treaty 
of  1846,  254  (n,). 

Orelo  (or  Florida),  Case  of,  671jn.) ;  cap- 
ture of  in  neutral  waters,  528  (n.)  {see 
the  Florida). 

Omanbo,  Case  of  the,  640  (n.). 

Ottoman  Empire  {see  Turkey). 


PacJ/ico,  Case  of  the,  871  (n.). 

Pactioaes,  329. 

Pampero  (or  Canton),  Case  of  the,  672 

Pavama,  Congress  of,  ^  (n.);  U.  S 
invited  to  take  part  therein,  100 
course  of  Mr.  Adams  and  of  Con_ 
concerning,  100«{ seo.tn, ) :  appointment 
of  commissioners  to,  100  (n . ) , 

Panama  Misswa  {see  Congress  of  Panama 

Parogaay,  treaties  with  as  to  navigatii 
of  the,  287  (n.). 

Parana,  Navigation  of  tiie,  287  (n.). 

Parol,  penalty  for  violation  of,  428  (n.). 

Parmm  on  contraband  of  war,  631  (n.). 

Passage  through  neutral  territory,  620. 

Passports,  syBlem  of,  297,  298  (n.) ;  theory 
o^to  private  citizens  in  time  of  peace, 
298  (n.);  given  by  a  government  to  its 
own  citizens.  298  (n.);  may  be  had 
abroad  by  a  citizen  trom  tlie  diplomatie 
agent  of  his  government  at  the  placi 
298  (n.);  privileges  under,  298  {n.}. 


Peace  revives  and  confirms  treaties,  853 

(see  Treaties  of  peace). 
Pfeiffer  on  Conquest  and  belligerent  occu- 
■""etseq. 

1   international   prescription, 

Piraii,  under  the  law  of  nations,  punisha- 
ble anywhere,  170,  192;  what  is,  192, 

193  (n.);  vessel  commissioned  by  one 
government  and  guilty  of  irregularities 
against  another,  not  pirate,  192;  liis 
government  is  responsible  ibrhim,  19S ; 
by  statute,  puhishable  only  in  the  coun- 
try, 194 ;  distinction  between,  by  the  law 
of  nations  and  nnder  mnnicipal  statutes, 

194  (n.) ;  elements  of,  jure  ffenlivm,  195 
(n.) ;  jurisdiction  in  cases  of,  195  (n.) ; 
opinions  of  Haulefeuille,  Mass^,  and 
Martens,  198  (n.) ;  slave  liade  not,  un- 
der law  of  nations,  197;  but  is  made 
so  by  the  treaties  of  most  countries, 
197  (n.);  rebels  as  pirates,196(n.);  the 
question,  in  what  sense  rebels  in  arms, 
cruising  on  the  high  seas  agmnst  the 
property  of  the  parent  State,  are  pirates, 
considered  as  between  the  rebels  and 
the  parent  State,  196(n.);  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  States,  April 
19,  1861,  and  its  construction,  196  (n.) ; 
trial  of  the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  196 
(n.);  trialof  Smith,  197  (n.);  how  such 
rebels  will  be  regarded  in  the  courtB 
of  a  neutral  country,  197  (u.) ;  Lord 
Chelmstbrd  on  this  question,  197  (n.) ; 
course  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolalion,  198  |n.) ;  how  foreip- 
ers,  who  aid  in  a  rebellion  by  cruising 
against  commerce,  will  be  regarded  by 
the  courts  of  the  parent  country,  198  (n.); 
Queen's  proclamation  in  the  American 
civil  war,  198  (n.) ;  of  the  French  Em- 
peror and  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  199 
jn.};  the  burning (rf the  Golden  Eocket 
by  the  rebel  cruiser  Florida,  199  (n.) j 
actions  thereon  in  .tiie  courts  of  tlie  U. 

) ;  suggestions  of  princi- 
,  , ,  case  of  the  Chesapeake, 
0^1  «2  s^.  (n.);  principles  of,  523  (n.) ; 
the  slave  trade  as,  201  et  seg.  (n.)  (see 
Slave  trade) ;  meaning  given  to  the 
term  as  used  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
in  the  case  of  the  Gerity,  184  (n.) ;  re- 
captures irom  pirates,  456, 

Plem/iotentiaTies,  294   (see  Legation,  Am- 
bassadors). 

Poland,  union  with  Russia,  63 ;  charter  of 
Alexander,  63 ;  united  to  Russia  perma- 
nently by  Nicholas,  1832,  64 ;  protest 
of  England  and  France,  64  ;  ukase  of 
1861  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of,  64 
(n.) ;  revolution  of  1862,  eon-  -  ■ 
Russia  and  Prussia,  olgection 
land  and  France,  64  (u.). 

Pollxai,  Republic  of,  56  (n.). 

Pallc,  President,  message  of  Dec.  2,  1! 
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referring  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  102 
(n.) ;  special  meEsage  concerning  Yuca- 
tan,  102  (n.). 

Poi>e,  Tlie,  negative  of  At^stria,  France, 
and  Spain  in  election  of,  123. 

Porlalis,  Conclusions  relatives  h,  la  Prise 
du  navire  Americaine  Le  StaUra,  459. 

Porte,  Ottonian  [see  Turkey). 

Ports,  exemption  from  lotal  jurisdiction 
of  foreign  ships  of  war  in,  153 ;  pre- 
Bumed  open  to  friendly  States,  153; 
property  carried  into  neutral,  478 ;  asy- 
lam  in  neutral,  532. 

Portugal,  and  Brazil,  100 ;  clailii  of  Dom 
Mignel  to  throne,  98 ;  separation  from 
Brazil,  98 ;  Brideh  interference,  98 ; 
quadruple  alliance  of  18S4,  123;  Lord 
Palmerston  on,  125 ;  conquests  in 
America,  'HI ;  alliance  with  Great  Bril^ 
^n,  361. 

Postal  treaties,  4S1  (n.),  4S8  (u.). 

Posto/ vessels  [see  Contraband  of  War). 

Poallinting,  as  to  real  property  in  war,  441, 
495 ;  in  case  of  emancipated  slaves  in 
military  service  in  the  civil  war  in  the 
U.  Stales,  442  (n.). 

Precedence  of  States,  232. 

Prescriptioii,  223,  224  fn.).  239;  in  the  U. 
States  and  England,  224  (n.) ;  at  com- 
mon law,  224  (n.) ;  by  tJie  Boman  law, 
221  (n.) ;  title  to  property  founded  on, 
239 ;  international,  Philltmore  and 
Burke,  239,  240  (n.) ;  reasonable  time 
of,  289  (n);  recognized  by  U.  States 
Supreme  Court  in  case  of  a  disputed 
boundary,  240  (n,) ;  account  of,  262. 

Presideta  of  U.  Stales,  power  of,  79;  in 
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Prestaiiea  (see  Angaria). 

Prisoners  of  war,  when  may  be  killed,  427 , 
ti^atment  of,  428  (n.) ;  exchange  of, 
429 ;  no  positire  obligation  to  exchange, 
428  (n.) ;  penalty  for  violation  of  pa- 
rote,  4^  (n.) ;  selling  and  ransoming, 
429,  430  (n.);  cartels,  parole,  &c.,  430 
(n.) ;  mode  and  rate  of  exchange,  430 
jn.l;  treatment  of  in  civil  war,  430 
In.) ;  ransom  prohibited  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liunent,  506  (n.). 

Princaeering,  462,  453  (n.l ;  efforts  of  U. 
Stal^  to  suppress,  453  (n. } ;  none  in  the 
Crimean  war,  464  (n,| ;  agreement  to 
abolish  in  the  declaration  of  Parifl  of 
1856, 454  (n.) ;  not  acceded  to  by  the 
U.  States,  454  (n.);  nor  by  the  rebels 
'n  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  455 


(n.) ;  negotiations  at  that  ti 
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the  part  of  tlie  TJ.  States,  with 
to  acceding  to  the  declaration,  456, 
(n.) ;  none  fitted  out  by  the  D.  States 
in  the  civil  war,  466  (n.) ;  note  of  Mr. 
Seward,  456  (n.) ;  fitted  out  by  France 
in  the  U.  States,  538  (n.) ;  aa  ret^ards 
neutrality,  6G4  (see  Letters  of  marque). 
Prize,  a  vessel  captured  as  prize  of  war 
Si2 


may  be  condemned — (1)  Where  the 
affirmative  proof  shows  tiiat  it  is  good 
prize  by  the  laws  of  war;  (2)  Where, 
in  the  absence  of  such  proo^  or  irre- 
spective of  it,  no  intervening  party 
estabhshea  a  claim  to  the  property,  208 
(n.) ;  the  case  of  the  Amedie  criljcised 
and  construed,  208  (n.) ;  case  of  the 
Portuna,  209  (n.) ;  cases  of  the  Alrica, 
the  Nancy,  and  the  Anne,  209  (n.) ;  of 
the  Diana  and  Le  Louis,  210  (n.) ;  of  the 
Amy  Warwick  and  Hiawatha,  875,  373 
(n.) ;  principles  and  dedsions  of,  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  U.  Stales,  875,  376, 
377,  417  |n.) ;  jurisdiction  and  practice, 
480  (n.) ;  duty  of  the  captor,  484  (n.) ; 
in  a  nentral  port,  486  (n.) ;  modern 
practice  of  neutrals  ia  to  prohibit  use 
of  tiieir  ports  by  prizes,  496  (n.) ;  but 
to  protect  tliem  from  pursuit  from  the 
same  port  for  twenty-four  hom^,  487 
(n.) ;  questions  of,  arising  in  the  U. 
States  civil  war,  487  (n.)  (see  Captures). 
Prime  couarts,  deciaions  of,  23 ;  sentence 
of,  conclusive,  218 ;  prize  to  be  adju- 
dicated by  courts  of  captor's  country, 
sitting  in  hie  own  country  or  in  tliat  of 
hie  ally,  477 ;  consular  court  in  a  neu- 
tral countjy  lias  no  jurisdiction  to  con- 
demn, 481 ;  distinction  between,  and 
mtmicipd  tribunals,  488  ;  enemy  has 
no  right  to  claim  a  trial  in,  480  (n.) ; 
trial  in,   is  an  inquest  by  the   State, 

480  (n.);  method  of  procedure,  480 
et  sell.,  |n.) ;  summary  hearing  and  de- 
cision, 480  (n.) ;  evidence  in  prepara- 
tory, 480,  481  (n.);  litigation  in,,  481 
(n.)  i  no  laclinical  pleadings  inler  partes, 

481  (n.) ;  the  libel,  481  (n.) ;  sometimes 
regular  pleadings  required  by  the  conrt, 

482  (n.) ;  rules  of  decision,  482,  483 
(n.) ;  inlemaljonal  reaponaibilily  for 
injustice  by  capture  ia  tiie  cause  of 
having  recourse  to,  483  (n.) ;  how  for 
the  atUudication  of,  binds  the  govern- 
ment of  the  captor,  483  (n.) ;  remedy 
of  cldmants  in,  if  a  captor  does  not 
submit  his  capture  to  adjudication,  485 
(n.);  need  not  have  custody  of  the 
prize,  486  (n.)  ;  case  of  an  absent 
prize,  486  (n,) ;  power  of,  in  certain 
cases  in  the  U.  Slates,  711  (n,) ;  of  the 
U.   Stales,  25   (n.) ;   their  relation  to 

jtive,  25  (n.) ;  the  rules  bind- 
them,  26  (n.) ;  nature  of  tlieir 
I,  28  (n.}i  as  authorities  on 
j  of  international  law,  28  (n.) ; 
_  _  of  the  Prize  Code  of  the  U. 
States.  IS64,  466,  467  (n.)  ;  British 
prize  acts,  467  (n.). 
Propeiig,  effect  of  change  of  goyemment 
on,  50 ;  authority  of  sovereign  U>  alien- 
ate public,  50 ;  of  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians, 68,  212;  private,  of  sovereign, 
160;  of  intestate,  how  distributed,  218 ; 
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title  by  banki^ptey,  219 ;  eminent  do- 
main, 238 ;  pre^ription,  239 ;  rested 
under  treaty,  840;  title  to  real,  reverta 
unless  confirmed  by  treaty  of  peace, 
495. 
Proteelorate  of  Christians  in  Turkey  (see 


1,  6Q  (n.) ;  of  Indian  tribee, 

Prussia,  member  of  the  Germame  Con- 
federation, 60  ;  course  of,  in  the  Sehles- 
wig-Hoistein  question,  77 ;  interference 
in  the  internal  affiUrs  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  116;  in  tlie  Belgian  Revolution, 
119  ;  quesliona  between,  and  U.  States 
on  matters  Of  naturalization,  144,  et  seq, 
(n.)  (see  Naturalization);  title  of  King 
assumed  in  1701,  236 ;  negotiations 
with  the  TJ.  Slates,  590  et  so/. 

Puffendmf,  origin   of  law  of  cations,  7 ; 


•  (n.).-  , 


if  ansonis  prohibited  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
60B  In.). 

RitiipoJiaanoek,  Case  of  the,  572  (n,). 

Rapid,  Case  of  the,  642  In.) ;  critidsnis  on, 
643  (n.). 

Satificaiioa  of  treaties,  330 ;  how  for  obli- 
gatory to  give,  when  concluded  under 
fail  power,  831. 

Ba^aev<d,  lustituljons  des  Droits,  19. 

flea(  property,  by  what  law  conveyances 
of,  are  regulated,  186,  187.  (n.) ;  rules 
governing  wills  of,  187  (n.);  rights  of 
alfens  to  hold,  13S,  1S9  (u.). 

Bebds  as  pirates,  196  (n.)  {see  Pirates) ; 
case  of  &e  Chesapeiie,  Ml  (n.).    . 

BecaphiTe,  laws  of  the  U.  States  concern- 
ing, 400  (n.);  from  pirates,  to  be  restored 
to  owner,  456 ;  salvage,  457 ;  ordinance 
of  Louis  XIV.,  457 ;  of  neutrM  vroper- 
ty,  458 ;  ih>m  pirates,  rule  in  U.  States, 
{^  (n.) ;  from  enemy,  461 ;  postlim- 
iny, 461 ;  redprouity  as  to,  462 ;  laws 
of  different  States,  466;  British  acts 
concerning,  467  (n.) ;  French  law,  470 
(n.) ;  Spanish  law,  471  (n.) ;  what  con- 
stitutes setting  Ibrth  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
472 ;  rescue  by  neutral  crew,  475 ;  sal- 
vage for,  476,  477  (n.). 

Bfciprocily,  Prindple  of,  419  (n.). 

Meapmeitii  Treat;/,  as  concerning  the 
North-eastern  fisheries, 262(n.),350{n.). 

BecognitioTt  of  States,  32 ;  of  government 
de  /aeto,  32 ;  internal  sovereignty  does 
not  depend  on,  32 ;  of  independence, 
41  (a.) ;  courts  bound  by  action  of  ex- 

40 ;  of  titles  of  sovereigns,  286 ;  inde- 
pendence of  U.  States  not  granted  but 
acknowledged  by  treaty  of  1783,  aud  by 
the  British  act  declaring  wat  in  1812, 


acknowledgment  irrevocable,  38,  845, 
347  (see  Belligerency). 
Reprisals,  negative  and  positive,  general 
and  special,  369,  370  (n,);  special  letters 
of  marque  formerly  granted  to  person  in- 
jured, 869,870  In.) ;  extended  to  persons, 

870  (n.) ;  modern  sense  of  tlie  term, 
"letters  ofmftrque,"&c.,  370,  371  (n.) ; 
case  of  Pacifico,  371  (n.) ;  of  McLeod, 

871  (n.) ;  retorsion  dietinguished  &om, 
871  (n.) ;  formerly  regulated  in  England 
and  ITrance  by  law,  369  ;  persons  domi- 
ciled in  enemy's  country  liable  to,  but 
not  travellers,  403,  404 ;  ambassadors 
sent  to  an  enemy  liable  to,  403 ;  what 
residence  renders  liable  Ij),  405  (see 
Domidl) ;  reprisals  tor  prisoners  (see 
Retaliation);  unjust  judgment  of  priie 
courts,  ground  tor,  485 ;  claims  of  U. 
States  on  Denmark,  494. 

'.escue,  by  neutrals,  fully  considered  in 
the  case  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre,  476 
(n.) ;  salvage  for,  476,  477  (n.). 
Besiimiee,  Species  of,  constituting  domi- 
cU.,  405. 

esistonce  to  search  by   enemy  master, 
696. 
Raali<aiim,  868  (see  Selorsio  /cicti), 
Retorsiofacli,  or  vindictive  retaliation,  368 ; 
reiorston  de  droit,  amicable  retaliation, 
368;   disdnguished  from  reprisal,  371 

Reoemie  laws  of  other  Slates  not  enforced 
or  taken  notice  of,  149,  150  (n.). 

Rhine,  navigaUon  of.  277,  278;  branches 
of,  278. 

Rhode  Ishaid,  boundary  of,  with  Massa- 
chusetts held  to  be  setUed  by  presurip- 
tton,240(n.). 

Rights  of  Stales,  absolute  international,  89 ; 
condition^  international,  89  ;  of  self- 
preservation,  89  ;  modified  by  rights  of 
other  States  to  intervene  or  interfere. 


Rivers,  middle  of  channel  of,  boondary, 
274 ;  right  to  use,  274;  to  use  of  banks, 
274,  282 ;  imperfect  right  modified  by 
compact,  274;  treaties  of  Vienna  re- 
specting, 276 ;  (for  individual  rivers  see 
under  Uieir  respective  names). 

Romillg,  Sir  Samuel,  views  on  the  peace 
made  by  the  allied  powers  with  France, 
448. 

Rosalie  and  Betty,  Kemarks  on  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  the,  649  (n.). 

lioutnania,  foundation  of,  55  (u.) ;  under 
sazerainet^ of  Turkey,  56   n.l. 

Rule,  of  war  of  1756,  668. 

Russell,  Earl,  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Adams  as  to  the  recqgnidon,  by  Great 
Britiun,  of  beQigerent  rights  in  the  rebel 
States  of  the  U.  States,  37, 38  (n.) ;  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Adams  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  574  ei  eeg.  (nj ;  sum- 
mary of  the  correspondence,  679,  580 
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(n.) ;  correspondence  with  Mr.  Seward 
in  the  case  of  llie  Trent,  645  el  seq. 
In.);  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  Lyons, 
647  (n.);  atrictares  on  this  letter,  647; 
correspondence  as  to  the  obstrucUon  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  429  (n.). 
Ras«ia,  title  of  Czar  changed  to  Emperor, 
1701,  286 ;  relation  of  Poland  to,  63,  64 
(n.) ;  cl^ms  to  Black  Sea,  263,  261 ; 
rights  on  north-west  coast  of  America, 
213;  convention  of  1821,  245;  discus- 
sions with  the  U.  Slates  as  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  246;  treaty  of 
1825  with  England,  246 ;  oflfer  to  U. 
States  of  mediation  in  the  civil  war, 
121  (n.)  {see  Crimean  war). 


Sife-cartdads,  501. 

Si'diOea,  Maritime,  237. 

Salaoije,  recapture  of  neutral  property, 
458 ;  reason  why  ordinarily  none,  as  to 
neutrals,  458 ;  afiowed  in  English  courts 
daring  French,  Revolution,  in  caaea  of 
recapture  &om  French,  168;  recapture 
by  non-commissioned  vessels,  452;  cases 
entitling  to,  156ef  st^. ;  laws  of  difl^rent 
eonntries,  468  et  seg. ;  American  code, 
166  (n.);  British  acts,  467  (n) ;  French 
prize  code,  468,  470 ;  for  rescue  and  re- 
capture, 176,  477  (n.li  Spanish  law, 
471  (n.). 

SmtUsima  Trinidad,  Case  of  the,  551-53 

Sarpi,  Paolo  del,  del  Dominio  del  mare 
Admtico,  268. 

Saiiages,  not  recognized  as  States,  30 ;  In- 
dian tribes,  68 ;  employment  of,  as  allies 
in  war,  428,  442  (see  Indian  tribes). 

Savannah,  Trial  of  the  crew  of  the,  377 

iSuinjrnf/,  opinion  of  international  law,  21 ; 
contends  for  the  texlobireiaitiemmobilia 
OS  weU  as  in  imaiMlia,  217  (n.). 

Soiw,  Neutrality  of,  611  (n.), 

Schekl,  275,  2B0,  288. 

ScMdt  Does,  The,  276  (n.). 

Sdileswig-Holstein,  war  of  Denmark  with 
Aastna,  Prussia,  and  the  German  Con- 
federation concerning,  77  (n.) ;  King  of 
Denmark  renounces  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schlesmig-Solstein,  in  treaty 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  77,  (n.). 

Scatl,  Sir  Wm.  (Lord  Stowell),  521, 
of  Le  Louis,  reversing  the  principle  of 
the  case  of  the  Atnedie,  206,  210  (n.) 
on  the  Hovering  Acts,  259  (n.). 

Sea,  vessels  at,  governed  by  laws  of  their 
country,  169 ;  "controversy  respectii^ 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  267  ;  how  far 
the  maritime  territory  of  a  Slati 
tends,  267 ;  jiuisdiction  over  parts  of, 
169 ;  piracy  on  the,  an  oflfence  against 
711 


law  of  nations,  punishable  everywhere,  . 
170;  right  of  search  of  vessels  (see  Visi- 
tation and  search) ;  British  claim  to  nar- 
row seas,  172,  262;  hovering  laws  of 
England  and  U.  States,  258 ;  maritime 
salutes,  237;  Russian  cl^m  to  seas  on 
North-west  coast  of  America,  218;  juris- 
diction over  sea  adjacent  to  coasts,  267, 
268.;  whether  coast  includes  shoals,  321 ; 
views  of  Grotius,  Hautefeuille,  and 
divers  others,  as  to  extent  of  territorial 
rights  over  tlie  sea,  255, 256 ;  mimicipal 
seizures  beyond  the  marine  le^ue  or 
cannon-shot,  258  et  seo.  |n.}  {see  Marine 
league) ;  nations  bordering  on  an  open 
sea  cannot  eombine,  and  make  it  mare 
datisiaa,  269,  270;  king's  chambers, 
bays,  &c.,  257 ;  straits,  262,  271 ;  fish- 
ery, 258  it  seq.  (see  Fishery) ;  claim  of 
Denmark  over  Sound,  264 ;  Sound  tolls 
abolished,  266 ;  Baltic  Sea,  266 ;  right 
to  use  of  shore,  river-banks,  &e.,  275. 

Sm  King  (or  Shenandoah),  Case  of  the, 
572  (n.). 

Search  {see  Visitation  and  search). 

Secession,  Doctrine  of,  83  (n.)  (see  Civil 
war  in  the  U.  Slates). 

S^ar,  Politique  de  tons  les  Cabinets  de 
('Europe,  compilation  from  papers  of 
Fftvier,  867. 

Senleace,  extra-territorial  operation  of  a 
criminal,  191 ;  conclusiveness  of  foreign, 
HI  rem,  218 ;  unjust,  of  a  foreign  tribu- 
nal, ground  for  reprisal,  485. 

5er/ (see  Slaves). 

Sergeant  and  Eawles'  Reports  (see  Table 
of  Gases), 

Servia,  tinder  saserainet£  of  Turkey,  56 

Sewai^,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U. 
States,  correspondence  with  Earl  Rus- 
sell in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  646  el  seq. 
(n.) ;  instructions  concerning  mails,  £e,, 
660,  661  (n.) ;  correspondence  aa  to  the 
obstruction  of  Charleston  Harbor,  129 
(n,);  on' the  Mexican  question,  180, 
181  (n.). 

Shenaiidoah  (or  Sea  King)  Case  of  the, 
672  (n.). 

Ships  (see  Vessels), 

Siksian  Loan,  379,  382,  492. 

Slaves,  Emancipation  of,  in  the  civil  war 
in  the  U.  States,  440,  111  (n,j ;  eman- 
cipated, and  serving  in  the  army,  if 
captured,  required  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Ill  (n.) ;  whether  one, 
committing  an  offence  in  the  U.  States, 
within  the  terms  of  the  extradition 
treaty  and  fleeing  to  Canada,  can  be  de- 
manded hack,  186  (n.). 

Slave  trade,  made  piracy  by  statutes  and 
treaties  of  some  States,  but  is  not  so  by 
I  international  law,  197, 201 ;  Lord  Stow- 
I  ell's  decision,  206;  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
I      shall  in  The  Antelope,  211 ;  other  Irea- 
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ties  for  lis  abolition,  201;  Quintuple 
Treaty  not  ratified  by  Prance,  201 ;  aa 
piracy,  201  (n.j;  proliibited  by  divera 
nations,  201,  202  (n.) ;  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1814,  202  (n.);  course  of  the 
XJ.  Scales  as  to  the  right  of  search,  202 
(d.  ) ;  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1811,  con- 
ceding the  right  of  search,  202  (n.) ; 


right  of  search,  203  (n.). 
the  case  of  ttie  Amedie  and  the  proper 
construction  thereof,  208  «t  seq.  (n.); 
properly  a  prize  case,  208,  209  (n.);  case 
of  liie  Tortuna,  a  alare-ship,  condemned 
as  prize,  209  (n.);  of  tlie  Diana,  210 
(n.) ;  of  the  Le  Louis,  210  (n.) ;  of  the 
Antelope,  211  (n.);  .doctrines  of  this  case 
as  apphed  to  a  slave-trader,  211  (n.) ;  the 
three  principal  aspects  of  the  subject, — 
(1)  Its  judi<aal,  218  (n.);  (2)  In  the  opin- 
ion of  statesmen  and  jurists,  214  (n.j ; 
(SI  ConTentions  and  practice  of  nations, 
217  (n.) ;  doctrines  of  American  states- 
men and  commentators,  214  (n.) ;  of  the 
British  Government,  215  (n.). 

Stideli  and  Mason  {see  the  Trent). 

Smith,  Walter  W.,  Case  of,  377  (n.). 

Soand,  Denmark's  claim  to  the,  204. 

Sound  Dues  capitalized  and  abolished,  266 
(n.);  the  Sound  opened  to  American 
vessels  by  special  treaty  of  TJ.  States 
_  with  Denmark,  266  (n,). 

South  Aniericmi  rivers.  Navigation  of,  287 

South  American  Republics,  recognition  of 
their  independence,  43  (n.). 

Sovereign  prmces,  subjects  of  international 
law,  SI ;  of  ambassador,  army,  or  tleeC 
of,  witliin  the  territory  of  another  State, 
153 ;  exemption  of  the  person  of,  from 
local  jurisdiction,  153,  155, 179. 

Sovereignty  suspended  during  hostile  occu- 
pation of  a  phiceinOmeof  war,421  (n.). 

Spain,  discovery  of  America,  241 ;  Papal 
buQ,  241 ;  dispute  with  Great  Britain  as 
to  Nootka  Soond,  242 ;  claim  to  Missis- 
sippi lUver,  279 ;  rebellion  of  her  colo- 
nies, 96 ;  French  intervention  in  revo- 
lution of  1822,  96;  quadruple  alliance 
of  1834, 123 ;  British  ^d  to  Queen  of, 
123;  British  Foreign-EuHstmeut  Act 
not  enforced,  123;  neutraUty  of  U. 
States  in  colonial  rebellions,  536 ;  treaty 
of  1795  with  U.  States,  740. 
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),  600,  51 


itode  Dues  abolished,  266  (n,). 

Slaateidiund,  73. 

iS'lctfe,  definition  of,  29 ;  terms  "aovereij 
and  "  State  "  employed  as  synonjmi 
81;  how  fiir  recognition  of  other  Sti..__ 
necessary,  82 ;  identity  of,  how  affected 
by  internal  revolution,  34 ;  and  by 


t«mal  force,  34 ;  parties  to  civil  war 
entitled  to  rights  of  war  against  each 
other,  35;  conduct  of  other  States 
towards  the  parties  in  civil  war,  35 ; 
a  colony  or  province  separating  from 
mother  country,  hoK  considered  by 
other  foreign  SlatesJ^;  its  recognition 
by  other  Slates,  41 ;  iHtemational  effect 
of  a  change  in  person  of  a  sovereign, 
42 ;  treaties,  13 ;  effect  upon  the  public 
debts,  48 ;  upon  the  public  domain  and 
the  rights  of  private  proper^,  49 ;  of 
the  responsibility  of  a  new  (fovernment 
for  the  torts  or  acts  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment, 51;  sovereign  defined,  52; 
equality  of  sovereign  States,  52 ;  semi- 
sovereign  States,  58  ;  tributary  and  vas- 
sal States,  57 ;  relation  of  me  Indian 
tribes  to  tiie  United  Staites,  58 ;  single 
or  united  states,  60 ;  personal  union  of, 
under  the  same  sovereign,  60;  real 
union  of,  under  the  same  sovereign, 
61 ;  incorporate  union,  62 ;  union  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  63;  federal 
union,  65;  confederated,  each  retaining 
its  own  sovereignty,  65 ;  supreme  fed- 
eral government  or  compositive  State, 
65;  Germanic  Confederation,  65;  U. 
States  of  America,  78;  Swiss  Confed- 
eration, 88 ;  rights  of  sovereign,  with 
respect  to  one  another,  89 ;  "mediation 
of  other  foreign  States  for  settlement  of 
the  internal  disseusiona  of  a,  120 ;  inde- 
pendence of,  in  respect  to  the  choice  of 
rulers,  122;  exceptions,  123;  independ- 
ence ofthejudiciiti  power  0^179;  extent 
of,  over  criminal  offences,  179;  over 
the  property  in  its  territory,  214;  over 
foreigners  residing  in  the  territory,  220; 
natural  equality  of,  modified  by  conven- 
tions ;  52,  232  {see  Equably  of  Sights). 

Story,  Judge,  opinion  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereide,  698,  699  (n.). 

Slowetl,  Lord  (see  Sir  Wm.  Scott). 

Straits,  Jurisdiction  over,  262,  271. 

Saares,  on  the  Jus  Gendum,  17. 

Subsidy,  distinction  lietween  general  alli- 
ance and  treaties  of  succor,  356. 

Su/tan  (see  Turkey). 

Sui-eta  different  from  guarantor,  355. 

Sa-edea  and  Norway,  61 ;  protest  against 


514  (n.) ;  Constitution  of,  compared  with 
those  of  tlie  U.  .States  and  Germanic 
Confederation,  87  ;  new  Constitution 
adopted  in  1848,  87  (n.) ;  ground  taken 
by,  in  relation  to  Swiss  troops  in  for- 
eign service,  356  (n.). 
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Territmy,  right  ot'  every  Bovereign  State 
to  tbe  propertj  in  its,  14S ,'  to  posEession 
of  ita,  238;  riyera  form  part  of,  21i; 
hostilities  within  the,  of  a  neutral  State, 
520]  paBsage  through  neutral,  520. 
Teros,  recognition  of  by  the  U.  Stutea,  44 
(n.) ;  message,  on  tWs  sntgect,  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  44  (n.) ;  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  44  (n.}.> 
Texan  Bonds,  The,  49  (n.) ;  dnty  of  the  U. 

States  concerning,  49  (n.). 
Text-vjritera,  how  lar  sources   of  interna- 
tional law,  23,  27,  28  (n.). 
Titi^  of  Borerejgn   princes  and   States, 

238. 
Tousig,  Simon,  Case  of,  146  (n,). 
Trade,  laws  of,  how  lar  binding  on  citi- 
zens  and  foreigners,  180 ;  with  the  en- 
emy by  sulgectB  of  a  belligerent  State 
unlawful,  39ti ;  deciakins  of  American 
courts  as  to,  with  enemy,  396 ;  contracts 
prohibited,  403 ;  partnership  dissolved, 
403;  with  tlie  cotnmon  enemy,  unlaw- 
ful on  the  part  of  allied  subjects,  401. 
Treaty,  bow  affected  by  change  of  govern- 
ment, 42,  43,  351 ;  real  and  personal, 
48,  361 ;  form  of,  328 ;  effect  of  a  union 
.  of  States  on  obhgations  by,  45,  828; 
laculty  of  contracting  by,  how  limited 
and  modified,  328 ;  full  power  and  rati- 
fication.of,  330;  power  of  making,  de- 
pendent on  the  municipal  constitution, 
337 ;  transitory,  perpetual  in  its  nature, 
840;  in  what  case  the  operation  of, 
ceases,  361 ;  revival  of,  by  peace,  353 ; 
of  guaranty,  851 ;  of  general  alliance 
and  of  limited  succor,  distinction  be- 
tween, 856  (see  Treaty  of  Peace) ; 
hostages  for  the  execution  of,  365 ; 
interpretation  of,  365;  mediation  in 
the  case  of,  366 ;  authority  of  sover- 
eign to  alienat«  public  domain  pre- 
sumed aa  to  foreign  nations,  338,  360 ; 
legislation  when  necessary,  338;  trea- 
ties modifying  right  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions, 116  ;  of  extradition,  180  ;  lan- 
guage used  in,  236 ;  construction  of 
treaty  of  1783,  285 ;  power  of  depend- 
ent or  semi-sovereign  States  to  majce, 
828 ;  of  national  compacts  by  Roman 
law,  829  ;  powers  ot^  ambassadors  Xo 
make, -830;  whether  bound  to  ratity, 
831  ;  distinctions  of  Grotius  between 
procuration  commnnicated  to  the  other 
party  and  the  instructions  of  the 
later,  331  ;  exchange  of  ratifications 
between  ttie  Emperor  Justinian  and 
King  of  Persia,  333  ;  when  a  sovereign 
may  refuse  \a  ratify  or  execute,  335, 
886 ;  cases  where  form  of  govern- 
ment requires  concurrence  of  another 
branch,  887 ;  error  or  change  of  circum- 
stances, 836 ;  binds  from  date  of  signa- 
tm^.  336,  718 ;  obUgationa  of,  even' 
where  legislation  is  necessary,  43,  338 ; 
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effect  of  war  on,  304  ei  seq. ,-  of  Utrecht, 
never  carried  into  elfect,  339 ;  obtained 
by  force,  340;  transitory  conventions, 
340;  opinion  of  U.  States  Supreme 
Court'  on,  341 ;  rights  of  property 
vested  under,  341 ;  acknowledgment 
of  independence  irrevocable,  845-48 ; 
distinction  between  rights  acknowl- 
edged and  liberties  granted  by  treaty, 
346-48 ;  provisions  in,  lor  cases  of  war, 
348;  revived  at  peace,  358;  difference 
between  surety  and  guaranty,  865 ;  of 
alliance,  355  (n.) ;  withdrawal  of  the  TJ. 
Statea,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
fi-om  tbe  Netherlands,  from  her  agree- 
ment to  accept  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  an  umpire,  48  (n.) ;  representa- 
tives of  the  U,  States  neither  si^  nor 
receive  notes  or  declarationa  relating  to 
a  treaty,  838  (n.) ;  a  nation  is  bound  by 
a  treaty  concluded  by  the  treaty-making 
power,  839  (n.) ;  in  the  U.  States,  Con- 
gress is  under  obligation  to  execute  all 
treaties,  and  a  refusal  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary acts  is  a  national  breach  of  the 
treaty;  889,  840  (n.) ;  instances,  840 
(n.)  !  annulled  by  war,  except  in  case 
of  stipulations  expressly  made  with  a 
view  to  war,  852,  868  fn,) ;  authorities, 
863  (n.) ;  tlie  survival  of,  is  made  by  the 
older  lex^writer8  to  depend  on  the  ori- 
pn  of  the  war,  368  (n,) ;  but  the  test  of 
survival  should  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
provision,  353  (n.);  Treaty  Obligations 
to  aid  in  Defensive  Wars,  364  (n.); 
opinion  of  Kent  on  this  point,  864,  306, 
(n.);  of  Woolsey,  366  jn.);  power  of 
nuking,  in  Prance,  since  1852, 712  (n.) ; 
intheU.  States,  714  (n.);  the  nation  is 
bound  to  do  all  necessary  fijr  carrying 
out  the,  716  (n.) ;  concUtional  until  rati- 
fied in  cerl^n  cases,  718  (n.);  captures 
after,  718  (n.) ;  duress  eaimot  he  set  up 
against  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  722  (n.) ;  possible  exceptions  to 
this  rule  on  moral  grounds,  722,  728, 
(n.);  truces,  497;  capituWion,  499; 
S!i6  sps  rati,  504 ;  notification  of  France 
and  England  to  Texas,  on  her  union 
with  tlie  U.  States,  that  her  treaties 
with  them  were  still  binding,  43  (n.). 
Treaii)  of  peace,  in  whom  the  power  re- 
sides, 710;  limited,  712;  under  Consti- 
tution of  U.  States,  710, 711 ;  may  sacri- 
fice  private  property,  712 ;  as  to  cession 
of  territory  by,  712;  effect  of,  715;  trtt 
possidetis,  716 ;  when  takes  effect,  718 ; 
breach  of,  720  ;  interpretation,  721 ; 
contferences  of  Great  Powers,  721. 
Trmt,  Case  of  tlie,  176  (n.),  485  In.) ; 
analysis  of  the  case,  644  rf  seg.  (n.) ; 
correspondence  between  Earl  Russell 
and  Mr.  Seward,  645  el  seq.  (n,);  lib- 
,  eration  of  Mason  &  SlideU,  647  (n.); 
■'   Earl  Russell's  subsequent  letter  to  Lord 
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Lyons,  647   (n.);    strictares    tliereon, 
S47  (n.) ;  questions  settled  by  the  case, 
S43  (n.) ;  letters  of  European  and  for- 
eign Slinisters  to  the  U.  Slates  Gov- 
ernment, 648  et  seq.  (n.) ;  of  M.  Thou- 
venei,  649  (n.) ;  ^^tiui  of  tlie  case  in 
prize  courts,  650  et  seq.   (n.)  ;   divers 
pamphlets  concerning,  652  (d.);  sketch 
of  the  attendant  circumstances,  653  et 
sea.  (n,) ;  Hautefeuilie  on,  657  (n.). 
Tribartals,  International,  how  far  sources 
of  international  law,  23,  27  (n.),  28  (n.). 
Tri)HUarg  Stales,  67. 
Troppaa,  Congress  of,  94. 
Truces,  329 ;  orders  concerning  abnso  of, 
in  the  U.  States  civil  war,  480  (n.) ; 
rules  for  interpreting,  498. 
Tunii  [see  Barbary  States). 
Tarkeji,  Moldavia,  Watlachia,  and  Servia, 
65 ;  Egypt,  66 ;  relations  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  57 ;  aiaeraittet^  over  Kou- 
»iania,58  (n.);  over  Servia,  66  (n.); 
over  Montenegro,  66  (n.) ;  intervention 
of  the  great  powers  in  the  affiiirs  of,  116 ; 
treaties  wi«i,  22  (n.) ;   treaty  of  July 
IS,  1841,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and   Austria,  guaranteeing   the   inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  118  (n.) ;  supplementary  trc 
ty   of  March  80,  1856,   118   (n.)    (i 
Mohammedan  States). 
Ttnisa,  Dr.,  on  liability  of  an  ambassador 
to  taxation,  319  (n.). 

U. 

Union,  Eederal,  65. 

United  States  of  Aiaerica,  reci^nitioii  of 
their  independence,  42  (n.) ;  their  in- 
ternal sovereignty  complete  &om  the 
Declaration  or  Independence,  82  (n,)  ; 
theory  of  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion of,  82  (n.) ;  nullification  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Calhonn,  82  (n.) ;  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion, 82,  83  (n.) ;  ground  taken  by  the 
covemment  of,  in  the  rebellion  of  1861, 
8S  (n,);  rebellion  and  organization  of 
the  Confederate  States,  88,  84  (n.); 
course  of  the  government  to  tlie  guf- 
rendenng  armies  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  84  (n.) ;  to  individuals,  84 
(n.)  ;  present  status  of  the  rebeUious 
porldons  of  the  country,  85  (n.) ;  result- 
ing eflect  of  die  war  of  the  rebellion 
on  the  construction  of  the  Conslitation 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  c«nl3^  gov- 
ernment, 85,  86  (n. ) ;  their  recognition 
of  the  South  American  repubhcs,  43 
(n.) ;  of  Texas,  44  (n.) ;  their  conduct 
toward  Hungary  in  1849,  45  (n.) ;  rela- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Statutes,  79  (n.) ;  nature 
and  flmctiona  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of,  79  (n.) ;  decisions  of  the  " 


government,  8   ,  .      ,     , 

lature,  78 ;  treaty-making  power,  81  i 
executive,  79;  their  relations  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  58 ; 
different  ef^ts  of  foreign  judgments 
and  of  judgments  in  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  280;  foreign  divorces, 
231;  treaty  of  exlradllion  with  Eng- 
land, 184;  with  France,  187;  treatjes 
for  the  abolition  of  the  droit  ifaabaine 
and  of  the  droit  de  detraction,  189 ;  dis- 
cussions between  the  U.  States  and 
Russia  on  the  sutrject  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  243 :  claims  of  tlie 
government  of  the  U.  Slates  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  250;  terminated  by 
treaty  of  18&,  254 ;  discussion  be-  , 
tween  the  American  and  Prussian  gov- 
ernments respecting  "free  ships,  free 
goods,"  588 ;  controversy  between  the 
American  and  English  governments  rel- 
ative W  the  right  of  fishery  on  the 
coasts  of  the  English  possessions  in 
Horth  America,  291;  treaties  respect- 
ing "free  ships,  free  goods,"  584;  offers 
to,  of  mediation  in  the  dvil  war  of  1861, 
121  (n.) ;  fbreign  ministers  in  the,  can 
communicate  only  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  295  (n.) ;  cannot  notice  Presiden- 
tial messages  and  Congressional  debates, 
295  (n.j ;  case  of  Genet  and  Hiilsemann, 
295  (n.) ;  efforts  to  suppress  privateer- 
ing, 453  (n.)  i  not  a  treaty  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  of  1856,  454  (n.)  ; 
statutes  of,  for  the  better  preservation 
of  neutrality,  542  (n.) ;  judid^  history 
of  the  subject  of  neutralily  in  the, — 
abstract  of  cases,  548  e(  seq.  (n.) ; 
relations  of  the  Dedaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  608,  618  (n.)  ;  treaty-making 
power  m  the,  714,  715  (n.) ;  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  714  (n.) ;  war  of  1812, 
716  (n.);  case  of,  against  Peters,  in- 
volving questions  of  neutrality,  656 
el  seq.  (n.) ;  against  Eazinski,  a  case  of 
foreign  enlistment,  557  (n.)  (see  Civil 
war  in  the  United  States). 
Uraguay,  navigation  of  the,  287  (n.). 
Uti  possidetis,  principle  of  {see  Treaty). 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  889. 


Valtd,  draws  his  materials  from  Wolff, 
13;  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations, 
13;  on  confiscation,  380, 

Veneiaela,  claim  to  Aves  Islands,  255  (n. 
(see  South  American  republics). 

Fenice,  daim  to  the  Adriatic,  262,  263. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  95 ;  result  of,  105. 

Vessels,  exemption   of  fbreign,   of  v — 
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